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COMPREHENSIVE 


IISTORY OF INDIA. 


BOOK TV. 


OF THE INSTITUTIONS, LITERATURE, ARTS, AND 
MANNERS OF TITER TTINDOOS 


CIAPTER 1 


Ougm and Classification of the Hindoos 


IT Hindoos, though now forming the great hody of the ‘no — 
population of India, do not seem to have been its earliest ~ 
inhabitants These, it is probable, are still represented Mado 
by some of the hill tribes, who after coutending in vain alr ea 
against foreign invaders, quitted the plains, and found an %™™! 
ee Snyper asylum among mountains and forest, into which the con- 
WO Fr queting race could not or cared nut to follow them The tra- 
W39~~ clition is that the ILindoos entered Tndia from the north-west, 
and had their first setllement in a small tract lying about 100 iniles 
norub-west of Delhi, between the Guggur and the Soorsooty. In the 
fnstitules of Menu this tract is said to have been named Brahmeaverty, 
beeause if was “frequented by the gods,” and the custom preserved in it by 
immemorial tradition is recommended as “approved usage” From this traet 
the Hindoos appear to lave spread eastward, and oceupied the whole country 
north of the Jumuan and the Changes To distinguish this country from 
Brabmaverta tt was called Brahmarski, and from Brahmins born within it all 
mon on earth are enjoined to learn their several usages Besides these tracts 
Menn mentions two others-~MZedhyudesa, or tho cenlral region said to lie 
between inayat (the Mimalaya) and Vindhya; and Arywerta, or the land of 
respoctitblo men, deseribed tn rather indefinite terns, but meaut apparently 
to include the countries stretching on each side of the central region, “as far 
as the eastern and the western oceans,” in other words, the Bay of Bengal and 
the Avabian Sen 

Assuming that at the time when the Instidues of Menw were compiled, 
Lhe whole territory included under the names of Brahmaverta, Brabmarshi, 
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Medhyadesa, and Aryaverta, was in full and undisputed possession of the 
Hindoos, we tum to their reeords in the hope of obtaining accounts more or less 
anthentic of the manner in which they made their origimal conquests, and aftter- 
wards extended them into the Decean, so as to bring the whole of Jndia under 
their power, Unfortunately, on these important points the Vindoo annals Gu 
nish no information, and we are presented instead of historical details, with the 
most extravagant fables. Commeneing ab a period so renv te that the mind os 
unable to form any definite conception of the years which have elapsed since 
its commencement, we arrive at last at four yugas or ages, evidently resembling 
those with which the literature of the Greeks and Romans has made us 
familiar. ‘The first age, or satyw yugya, lasted 1,725,000 years Durmg this 
age man existed in his most perfect form The whole race was free flat any 
taint of corruption; and each individual, besides being of gigantic shiuture, 
lived 100,000 years. In the second age, or lvelu yaya, one-third of the human 
race had become corrupt, and the duration of the whole period, as well as 
of human life, suffered a corresponding caminution, the former being reduced Co 
1,296,000 years, and the lalter to 10,000 years, In the third age, or deem parrd 
guge, corruption still proceeding, the whole period was reduced to 861000, ind 
the life of man to 1000 years. In the fourth age, or cult yuge, corruplion 
became universal, and while human life has heen restricted to iis present mast 
mun of 100 years, it has been predicted that the whole number of years how 
running their destined course will not excced 432,000, ‘The three fival ages arc 
evidently fabulous; but Hindoo chronology, maintaining a kind of consisbency in 
its extravagance, treats them all as equally authentic, and assigns historical 
events tu each. In some instances, indeed, even the myriads of years melded in 
the ages are deemed insufficient, and the Institutes of Ment, though vertainly 
not older than the ninth century before our era, are fabled to have heen werilten 
at a date, to reach which, in counting backwards, the 4,820,000 years of the 
four ages must be multiplicd by six times seventy one. In a similar spirit the 
Surya Sidhanta, an astronomical worl of the fifth or sixth century, is asnignes| 
to the sufyn yugu, and gravely declared to have Leen written more Ulin tayo 
millions of years ayo, 

The cals yuge is the only age which can be regarded as historical. It eum 
menced about 5000 years ago, and thus falls within the period dwing which 
we know, from an infallible source, that men have lived wpon the onrth, and 
may have spread eastward from their original seat into the basin of the Chinas, 
Still, uotwithsLanding some remarkable coincidences, it is difficult iu the ex- 
treme to unravel the web of Hindoo fiction, and assign a real existence to 
beings who, though living and performing exploits in localities which are wnsily 
identitied, figure as the familiar associates of supernal or infernal powers, ad the 
descendants of the stm and moon, and even as incarnations of deity, Such are 
the heroes of the two celebrated epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharat, 
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Phat thoy were veal hunian beings, and not mere ereatures of the imagination, 


may easily be admitled; bub in al the details respecting them the supernatural | 


predominates 50 inueh over the historical, and is so interwoven with it, that the 
abbompt to separate them is fruitless, To the vague information furnished by 
the Lnséilades of Menu scarcely anything is added, and we must be contented to 
general but unexplained fact, that Hindoo supremacy, after being 
maintained by dynasties, the most important of which reigned in Ayodah or 
Oude, situated near the centre of Brahmarshi, was gradually extended over 


the whole length and breadth of the Indian peninsula, and even beyond ib, into 


know, as a 


the island of Ceylon, 

While it is impossille, in the absence of genuine annals, to trace the leading 
events in the carly history of the Hindoos, and present them in the form of a 
continuous narrative, there is another important braneh of inquiry, as to which 
w similar complaint cannot be made. In several ancient works, and more 
especially in the Jnetitudes of Menu, wo obtain an intimate acquaintance with 
their internal condition, and are introduced to a state of society of a very 
extraordinary character. As its distinguishing feaLures must now be passed in 
review, we begin with the one which lies at the foundation of all the social ar- 
rangements of the Hindoos, Fram avery early date they have existed, not as 
gue people, derived from a common. origin and possessed of equal rights, but as 
distinct classes, separited from each other by impassable barriers, and destined to 
occupy very different social positions. This classification, to which Europeans, 
borrowing a synonymous term from the Porluguese, generally give Lhe name of 
caste, appears to have lad its origin in a mythological fiction, According to 
Tindoo theology, mankind are not the descendants of a single primeval pair, 
bub were at first produced by Braluua, their imaginary creator, from four 
different parts of his body. From his mouth procecded the Bralmin, from his 
arn the Cshatriya, from his thigh the Vaigya, and from his foot the Sudra. 
Hach of these creations furnished the progenitors of a distinct class, whose 
soci position and occupation were thus indelibly fixed in accordance with its 
origin, According to Menu, the Brahmin, since ho sprang from the nonth, the 
most exeellent part, “is by right the chief of this whole creation.” Next in 
order, but ab an immeasurable distance, stands the Cshatriya, His descent 
marks him out as a soldier, and his principal employment should be “to defend 
the people.” The Vaisya represents the industrial class, and his proper duty 
therefore is to keep herds of cattle, to carry on trade, to Jend at interest, and to 
cultivate Jand. ‘To the Sudra, it is said, the supreme ruler assigns one principal 
duty, “namely, to serve the before mentioned classes without depreciating their 
worth.” 

Tn every description of the duties of the different classes, the elevation of 
the Bralimin is never overlooked, Though the Cshatriya and Vaisya are enjoined 
or permitted to read the Veda or Windoo scripture, the Brahmin alone is 
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entitled to teach it. They too may sacrifice on their own account, but to hint 
exclusively is assigned the duty “of assisting others to sacrifice.” The ¢ ‘shavtaiy a 
is required to give alms, and the Vaisya to bestow largesses, whereas the 
Brahmin necd not give unless he is rich, and on the contrary, Uo poor, is the 
special privilege of “ receiving gifts.” These privileges, however, give but aie 
idea of his dignity, and therefore we are distinctly told that “the very birth of 
Bralunine is a constant incarnation of Dherua, god of justice ; for the Brahaoin 
is horn to promote justice, and to procure tllumate happiness,” bhab “when a 
Brahinin springs to light, he is born above the wold, the chief of all creatures, 
assigned to guard the treasury of duties, religious and civil;” and that ct what 
ever exists in the universe is all, in effect, the wealth of the Brahmin, since the 
Brahmin is entitled to it all by his primugeniture and eminence of birth.” To 
secure this pre-eminence of the B rahmins, and give practical effect bo ib, bhe prin 
cipal places of authority and trust ave reserved for thou. ‘The king, indeed, 
should properly belong to the Cshatriya class, bub the requisite qualifications for 
his high office are to be acquired by listening with implicit deference bo the in 
structions of Brahmins. From them he is continually to “learn habils of morlest 5 
and composure ;" by their decision he is to “abide ;” and though in choosing his 
counsellors he is only enjoined in general to appoint “men whose arcestars were 
servants of kings, who are versed in the holy books, who aro personally brave, 
who are skilled in the use of weapons, and whose lineage is noble;” it is added, 
not that he is to act on the advice which they may give him, but simply that 
having ascertained then several opinions “let him impart his momentous counsel 
to one learned Brahmin distinguished among them all; to lin, with full con- 
fidence, let him intrust all transactions, and with him having taken his lineal 
resolution, let him begin all his measures.” Having thus a Bralonin tor lis 
prime minister, he is to select another of eminent leaning for the office of chief 
judge, and Jeave it to him and three other Bralmins appointed to web with hin 
as assessors, to investigate all causes brought into the king’s courk, and prepara 
them for decision either by himself in person, or by the chief judge as his deputy. 
It is not sy much, however, by the direct authority conferred upon then is 
ministers of state and judges that the ascendency of the Bralinins is seenrod, 
as hy the peculiar sacredness which is attached both to their persons and pr erty, 
and which, while it permits them to commit erimes with comparative impunity, 
ageravates the guilt and increases the punishment of those who mivy clare fo 
injure or offend them. A. king, however much he may be pressed. for money, 
must not “ proveke Brahmins to anger, by tuking their property; for they oneo 
enraged conkl immediately, by sacrifices and haptrecations, destroy hin. with 
Lis troops, elephants, horses, and cars;” and in administering justice le “must 
net even form the idea of killing a priest,’ even though he may have been 
“‘vouvicted of all possible crimes.” “He may be banished the reali, but it 
inust be with all his property secure and his body unhurt,” for “no grantor 
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crime is known on earth (han slaying a Brain.” While the Brahmin may ap. — 
Usus he guiley of all inaginable abrovities withont puiting his Hfe in danger, the ~~ 
law carefully throws its shield around him, and punishes the slightest insults compmatie 


. . : See : % i impumty 
offered to bin by the infliction of barbarous tortures and mutilations Should gi aime 


a Sudra address bin in contumelious terms, “an iron style, ten fingers long, shall oe 
he thrust ved hob into his mouth ;” should he “insolently place himself on the Baten 
sme seat,” banishmout is the mildest punishinent that awaits him; “should he 

spit on him throngh pride, the king shall order both his lips to le gashed ;” 
should he seize him by the locks, or other enumerated parts of his person, “let the 

king, without hesitation, cause incisions to be made in both his hands ;” should 

he “through pride give instructions to priests concerning their duty, let the 

king order sone hot oil to be dropped into his mouth and his car.” 

Such is a specimen of the penalties which the code of Menu provides for the 
slightest premeditated insults offered to a Brahmin. Legal penalties, however, are 
insufficient to heal his wounded dignity or satisfy his vengeance, and therefore, 
to make the punishment complete, sanctions of a different kind are put in 
requisition, — [In some cases where the offence proceeds from momentary impulse, 
or is of so trivial a nature that the law has not deigned to deal with it, expiation 
hy penance may sutlica, and hence, he “who says hush or pish to a Brahmin ” 
nay purge the offence by bathing immediately, eating nothing for the rest of 
the day, and appease him whom he has offended “by clasping lis feet with 
respectful salutation.” In like manner, one offending a Brahmin by striking him, 

“even with a blade of grass,” or by “overpowering him in argument, and adding 
¢ontemptious words,” must “soothe hin by falling prostrate.” 16 woulcl seem, Punaltws te. 
however, that from the refusal of the Bralunin, or some other cause, the offered parte 7 
reparation may prove unavailing, and hence we are elsewhere told that he who 

has smitten a Brahmin in anger and by design, even with a blade of grass, 

“shall be bor in one and-twenty teansuigrations from the wombs of impure 
quadrupeds,” ‘The crime may be committed, and a foarful. penalty incurred, 
without actually smiting; for 1b is expressly declared that “a twice-born man,” 

that is, one belonging to any one of the three first classes, if he “barely agsaults a 
Brahiniu, with intention to hurt him, shall be whirlerl about for a century in 

the hell named Zanisra” Should there be not merely an mtent to hurt 

or kill, but actual striking, the punishment shall he extended to a thousand 

years; and should blood be shed, then “as many pellets of dust as the blood of 

aw Brahmin collects on the ground, for so many thousand years must the shedder 

of that blood be tormented in hell.” 

Tn the early age, when the Institutes of Menu were compiled, the Brahmin fee 
paid somewhat dearly for his honours by tho strict discipline to which his whole tite 
life was subjected. [Taving been invested with the badge of his caste in his 
eighth, and, at all events, not later than his sixteenth year, he becarne Brah- 


macheri, ox student in theology, took up his residence with a preceptor, and 
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besides listening with the utmost deference to his instructions, spent a Terge purl 
of every day in irksome observances, and even menial services Among others, 
he behoved “to carry water-pots, Mowers, cow-dung, fresh earth, and cise grass, 
ay much as may he useful to his preceptor ;” to bring logs of wood fron. a dis- 
tance, and with them “make an oblation to fire without remissness, both evening 
and morning,” and tu seek his daily food “ by begging, with due care front the 
houses of persons renowned for discharging their duties,” and where such houses 
could not be found, by “begging through the whole district rou nd the village" 
If so disposed he might pass his whole life in this manner, indueed hy the eon- 
sideration that “that Brahmin who bas dutifully attended his preeeptor till the 
dissolution of his body, passes directly to the eternal mansion of Gods; but, in 
general, regarding studentship merely as a probationary stage, he passed Co a 
seconrl, in which, provided his rules as a student had not been violated, he was 
permitted to “assume the order of a marricd man," and “pass the second 
quarter of human life in his own house.” During this stage, devoting Insel! 
chiefly to the study of the Veda, and living “with no injury, or with the least 
possible injury to animated beings,” he might, “for the sole purpose of supporting 
life,” acquire property “by those irreproachable oceupations which are pecntiar to 
his class, and wattended with bodily pain.” Among the approved means of 
subsistence are enumerated gleaning, and gifts received, anasked, from warbhy 
persons. Next in order are alms obtained by asking, and tillage, and last of 
all, tratlic and money-lending, “but service for hire is named seaoritts, or dory- 
living, and of course he must by all means avoid it” Tn the latter part of this 
second stage, if the Bralimin “has paid, as the law directs, his debts to the sages, 
to the manes, and to the gods,” that is, according to commentators, if he has 
duly vead the scripture, begotten a son, and performed regular sacrifieos, “he 
may resign all to his son, and reside in his family house, with no employment 
but that of an umpire” 

The third stage of the Bralmin’s life arrives when he “perceives his muscles 
become flaccid, and his hair gray, and sees the child of his child.” He nvwst now 
take np his consecrated fire, and the implements for making oblations bo it, and 
departing from the town “repair to the lonely wood.” During the second slag, 
when he was a householder. mortification was rather the exception than the 
zule. He was never, if able to procure food, to “waste himself with hunger,” 
nor. possessing any substance, to “wear old or sordid clothes.” On the conbeary, 
with his hair, nails, and beard clipped, his passions subdued, Lis mantle hak 
his body pure, a staff of venu, a ewer with water in it, a baneh of cusa prasy, oy 
a copy of the Veda, in his hand, and a pair of bright golden rings in his ears, 
he was diligently to oeeupy himself in reading the Veda, and ho vonstintly 
intent on such acts as might be salutary to him. Now, however, whon retir ul 
to the forest, he was to ‘wear a black antelope's hide, or a vesture of } park? ta 
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suffer the hair of his head, his beard, and his nails to grow continually,” Lo cat 
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*oroen herbs, flowers, roots, and fiuuts,’ breaking ‘hard fiuits with a stone,” or 
letling | histeeth serve asa pestle,” and to torture himself by various inflietions, 
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such as standing a@ whole day on tiptoe, in the hot season sitting exposed to five Tuna sage 


fies that is, as the commentators explain ib, four blazing avound haar with 
fhe see above-—im the 
rainy scason standing un- 
coveted while the clouds 
pour down showers, and 
in the cold: season wear- 
ing wv humid vesbure, 
This discipline having 
heen increased gradually 
by harsher and harsher 
mottificalions, so as to 
“dry wp his bodily 





fraaune,” he coneludes his Vurctr AGNLL, on Din ancr ob Wivs forks — Ioom Bebe! ttudhya,” or 
third stave by living pee eae ee 
“without external fire, without a mansion, wholly silent, sleeping on the bare 
earth, in the haunts of pious hermits, without one selfish affection ; dwelling at 
the roots of trees, and meditating especially on those chapters of the Veda which 
troal of the essence and atiribubles of God Should these austerilies, as is 
covlainty not iunprobable, destroy his health amd terminate in an inemrable 
disease, the iujnnetion is that be is to ‘advance in a straight path toward the 
invincible point, feeding on water and aix, till bis mortal frame totally decay, 
and his soul begome united with the Swpreie,” for, it is added, “a Brahmin, 
having shuflled off his body by any of those modes which great sages practised, 
aud becoming void of sorrow and. fear, rises to exaltation in the divine essence.” 

Tf the Braliuin survived the rigours of the forest life, he entered upon the 
fourth and last stage, in which, without quitting his sulitude, he was to be 
exempted from ail external observances, and spend lus remaining years in pre- 
pwing, by pious meditation, for absorption into the divine cssence. “ Delighted 
with medilating on the Supreme Spirit, sitting fixed in such meditation, without 
necding anything carthly, without one sensual desire, without any companion 
bub his own soul, lob him live in this world, secking the bliss of the next.” “Let 
him not wish for death; let him not wish for life; let him expect his appointed 
time, as a hired servant expects his wages,” THis body, deseribed as “a mansion 
with bones for its rafters and leams; with nerves aid lendons for cords; with 
muselos and blood for mortar; with skin for its outward covering —o mansion 
infusted by age and by sorrow, the seat of malady, harassed with pains, haunted 
with the quality of darkness, aud incapable of standing long,” let him cheerfully 
quit “as a trea leaves the bank of a river when il falls in, or as a bird leaves 
the branch of a tree al his pleasure.” 
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Such was the approved discipline of the Brahmin easle at the date of Die: 
Institutes of Meu, but many changes have been introduced by the lapse of 
time, and few if any individuals now profess to carry out Mave pe in all 
ity integrity. Any one of the tour stages is now thought sufficient hon nl ay iil 
life; and the devutee selecting that which accords best with bis own inclination, 
uses it as the means of founding a reputation for extraordinary sanctity ; bul 
the whole community pay no regard to the ancient regulations, and in practi 
at least hold them to be obsulete To the privileges which separate then: from 
other classes, and maintain their ascendency as an aristocragy, they still adhere; 
and to prevent iutermixtures with inferior classes, repudiate marriage as legal 
in cases in which it was originally sanctioned. I is no longer, however, deemed 
necessary to depend for subsistence on voluntary gitts or alins, and Braluis are 
found in all trades and professions. Even service, stigmatized hy Menu as doy: 
liviay, is nob repudiated, except under circumstances where it is attppased to 
carry personal degradation along with it The army, which is in some respects 
the most absolute and rigorous of all forms of service, is ful of Brahmins; aad 
agriculture, though necessarily requiring a large amount of that bodily labour 
which they ave recommended to shun, is a favourite employment — Still, a 
decided preference is given to occupations in which intellectual rather than 
plysical exertion is required. Teaching continues to be the most honorable 
source of income to those not actually deriving their maintenance from services 
connected with religion; and much of the business, public aud private, which 
requires some degree of intellectual training, is m their hands. 

This gencral adoption of secular employments naturally tends to detract from 
the sacred character with which the Bralunins were originally invested, and 
hence, it appears that in varions parts of India, and more especially in Bengal, 
their influence as an hierarchy is impaired, and they have beeu to some extent 
superseded in their religious functions by various monastic orders, in which asa 
general rule all the distinctions of casLe are ignored, and uothing but a conmeon 
brotherhood is recognized, Brahmin and Sudra living together as members on a 
fuoting of perfect equality. Still, notwithstanding the formidable rivalship bo 
which they are thus subjected, the Brahmins continue to insist on tho SUPOrt 
ority which their fabled origin is supposed to give them, and find a ready avyui 
eseence in the great body of their countrymen, who not only luok, up to them 
with veneration, bub would regard it as a species of sacrileye to call any of their 
pTivileges in question. Full advantage has beon taken of this shevish tempor, 
and the whole business of life has been so airanged as to make the presence, 
anil consequently the payment of a Brahmin indispensable on whnost evory 
occasion. Hence inultitudes of the privileged class manage to spend their days 
in luxurions idleness, maintained cither by the rents of Jands which haye buen 
abenated to form permanent endowments in their favour, or the conntless o flor 
ings which pilgrims and other deluded votaries are constant y pouring into their 
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treasmry. Even where no formal service is rendered or expected, more liberality 
to Brahmins is held so meritorious as to expiate the guill of many offences, and 
large suns annually expended in feasting and otherwise entertaining them arc 
thought to be amply revompensed by the honour which the presence of such 
enests confers, or the blessings temporal and spiritual which they have it in 
their power to bestow on those who befriend them. This extravagant deference 
to the Brahminical caste is sometimes manifested in hidicrous forms, and the 
water in which a Brahmin has dipped lis toe, or the dust which has been 
gathered from his foot is not unfrequently set aside, and careftlly preserved, 
under the idea that by such contact valuable properties have been conferred 
upon it, 

Originally all Brahmins were, in accordance with their conmon oripin, equal 
in privilege and dignity. Their superiority to the other classes was determined 
hy the pre-eminence of that part of Brahmin which produced them ; but in regard 
1o each other there were no primeval diversities on which claims of precedence 
could be founded, In course of time, however, this equality disappeared. Some 
individuals surpassing others in the qualities which were held in highest estima- 
Lion were naturally looked up to as leaders, aud became the founders of families, 
whieh boasting of their descent, considered themselves entitled to stand above 
the common level of their class, Tn this way all the usual distinctions of rank 
have been introduced, and the Brahmins, instead of coutimuing to form a single 
homogeneous classy, have been broken up into numerous sections, which, if not 
actually hostile, diflue so widely from each other, that they have no social inter- 
course, ‘The first great distinction hetbweon Brahmins is of a religious nature, 
They ave all under obligation to maintain a perpetual fire, but the great majority 
of them disregard the obligation, while the minority who perform it, pluming 
themselves on their superior sanctity, are distinguished by the name of Agniho- 
tras. ‘The next distinction is genealogieal, and classes all Brabmins under the 
two great heads of Ganra and Dravira, each of them conrposed of five distinct 
races, aud loealed respeetively ta Hindoostan and the Decean, The five Gaura 
races, arranged according to the territories presumed to have been their origimal 
sorts, sland this:— 1, Kanyakubja, or Canvuje; 2. Saraswat, or the North-west 
of tudia; 3. Gaur, or Bengal; 4. Mithila, or North Behar; and, 5, Utkala, 
or Ovissa. Aanong the Draviras, in Jike inanner, the whole of the Deccan, 
Lovether with Gujerat, is parcelled ont. Hach of these races is again subdivided, 
and forms ntnnerous raunifications, which i would be vain to attempt to trave, 
As aspecimen ib may suffice to mention that the Brahmins of Canouje alone count 
[50 distinet familios. 

Th practice, the most important of all the distinctions at present subsisting 
among Brahinins is that of rank, which, in so far as regards those of Bengal, 
has the following fabulous origiy ascribed to it:—A king of the name of 
Balal Sen, who reigned about six centurics ago, observing the strict fidelity of 
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some Brabmins in performing the obligations of their class, and the comparative 
laxity or total neglect manifested by obhieres determined Lo give them rank cor 
respouling to their merits, wud with this view divided hem into thice ordets. 
Those entitled to the first rank, and on this account distinguished by the name 
of Kulinas, or nobles, behoved Lo ponsess ning eminent qualifications. They 
were, first, lo be strict in Bralmninical observances ; secondly, miovk 4 Unirelly , 
learned; Jourthly, of good report; fifthly, Jrequenters of hohy places ; sisthty, 
repudiators of gifts from the impure; seventhly, without deeeit; eighthly, 
addicted to devotional austerities; and, lastly, liberal. The second rank was 
assigned Lo those who, without possessing the qualifications of the first, had been 
reenlarly initiated juto all the rites necessary to vonstitute a complete Brabiiin, 
amt were, moreover, well read in the Vedas. They were distinguished by the 
name of Shrotriyas. The third and lowest place was held, under the natue of 
Vangshages, by those who, though entitled to rank as Brabinins ii respect af 
descent, had nothing else to recommend them, 

Tf Galal Sen was vight in the original selection of the [Culinas, there utsl. 
Lave Leen a yreat aud rapid degeneracy in their descendants ; for the miodern 
Kulinas, while as a body they still retain their precedenes, are generally denti- 
tute of the qualifieations by which their progenitors acynired it, and employ the 
influence and privileges of their rank, uot in purifying, but in corrupting pablic 
worals, Placed, as it were, on the very pinnacle of society, and privileged on all 
uevasions to oecupy the seat of honour, they ave naturally courted by all other 
vauks, and it becomes an object of the highest ambition to become connected 
with them by intermarriage. The Kulinas have managed to turn this feeling 
to good account. The more respectable of them disdain to make a tratliy of 
wfnity, aud are generally contented with two wives; but the others are loss 
scrupulous, and consider from fifteen to Lwenty asa moderate allowance. tort y 
to fifty is not uncommon, aud Myr Ward had heard of some whoa had (20. 
Were these wives taken to their husband's house tu forin a harem, the injury to 
public morals though great would not assume its must maliguant form; but the 
remarkable peculiarity is, that after the ceremony is performed, they continue 
to reside ta the homes of their parents, and see their Lusbands, if at all, only at 
distant intervals. Even then the visit is only for etiquette, or it may Le for 
some Inercenary purpose, On such occasions the father of the wife is expected 
to Inake a present tu the husband, who, mean enough to take advantago of the 
gustein, makes Lis round of visits from house to house where each wile Tesides, 
and in this way gaius a subsistence. It is easy to conceive how muel eontious- 
uess and crime such a system must engender. The woman tied for lift loa ma 
ta whom she owes no affection, because she receives none, takes advantage of 
the ireedom from restraint which the nominal relation confer 
quently, with the full knowledge of her parents, admits a paramour, When 


voncealnent becomes necessary, infanticide, or the crime which anbicipates it 
ws il, 
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are the usual means adopted, Often, from another eanse, where no marriage has 
taken place, similar alrocilics prevail 

The Kulina is permitted by the rules of his order to give his son in marriage 
to the danghter of a Shrotriya, and often bas little difficulty in finding fathers- 
in Jaw, who value the honow so highly as to be willing: to pay largely for it 
By a sbrange perversion he can marry his daughter only to a person of his own 
vank, and henee, as in many cases such husbands cannot be found, daughters 
are too offen regarded as an ineumbrance, and if nob prematurely cut off 
by the crimes already referred to, are in thousands of instances left to seek 
wu maintenanes by the most infamous means. According to Mx. Ward, “the 
houses of ill-fame at Calcutta, and othor large places, contain multitudes of the 
daughters of IKooleenu Lrambluns, so entirely degraded are these favourites of 
Bullalsaun !” 

We have dwelt at some lenyth on the Brahninieal caste, not merely because 
ib is Lhe most important, but because it furnishes, hoth in theory and practice, 
av general model of the whole system. In treating of the other regular elasses 
a fow remarks will suffiec. Indeed, if we are lo believe the Brahmins, the 
Cshatiriyas and Vaisyas, the ouly classes which, from. the privileges possessed by 
then, could have been regarded as their rivals, have entirely disappeared, In 
the Lustidutes of Menw they hold a place which is distinctly marked, and are 
fully instructed in the peewiar duties and privileges belonging 40 them. The 
one was the representative of power, the other of wealth; and, though the 
Bralinin only could expound the Veda, both of then. were entitled to read it, 
and to offer sacrifice. In regard to initiatory rites, too, the discipline to which 
they were subjected, if iuferior to that of the Brahmins, bore a marked resem- 
blauee to it in ily leading features, The ceremonies performed before birth were 
couunon to all the three classes; in due time, after birth, they all received the 
tonsare, anid at a later period they had all the privilege of becoming dawiju, or 
tivice born, by heing invested with the poltu, or sacrificial thread. This thread, 
oy rather triple cord, worn over the left shoulder, and, after crossing the back, 
tied into a knob under the right arm, is now regarded by Brahmins as their dis- 
tinguishing badge, but was ancioutly common to them with the other two twice- 
born. classes, the only difference being, that while that of a Brahmin was of cotton, 
that of a Cshatriya was of sana thread only, that of a Vaisya of woollen thread, 
The Brahmins, perhaps galled hy the approach thus made to them by the two 
immediately inferior classes, have taken the most effectual. means of suppressing 
them. The key of knowledge being exclusively in their hands, they have made 
ib subservient to their own aggrandizement, by carefully preserving evidence 
suflicient to establish the purity of their own descent, while they have allowed 
that which would have been available for the same purpose Lo the Cshatriyas 
and Vaisyas to perish, A. greal gap las thus been made in the social edifice. 
The intervening gradations having been destroyed, the Brahmin seated on the 
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pinnacle seers to have attained a prouder clevation, while he looks down auc 
sees nothing between lim and the Sudva at ils base, 

The assertion that the classes of Cshatriyas and Vaisyas have become extinet 
by intermixtures which have destroyed their purity and reduced then all t the 
on of Sudras, has not been tamcly acquicsced in. Some of (he Industi ious 
clases still claim relation to the original Vaisyas, while the whole nitbion of 
Rajponts strenuously insist that the military spirit for which thoy rontinne to 
he distinguished, has been transmitted to them by uninterrupted succession from 
those who first derived it from the arm of Brahma Tn ane respeet, however, 
the Brahmins have prevailed. Perhaps, by way of compromise, (hose elaine 
to be pure Cshatriyas have contented themselves with maiutaining only those 
of their privileges which are strictly military. Those of an tutellectual and 
spiritual nature, which gave them access to the Vedas, they have tacitly resigned, 
and the Brahming have in consequence gained all for which they were disposed 
to contend, by becoming uot only the authorized expounders, bub the sole depo- 
nitaries of ull knowledge, human and divine, 

The Sudras had less inducement than any of the other classes Lo guard the 
purity of their descent. hey were, in fact, slaves, and having vo privileges bo 
inaintain, must have been anxious only to escape from bondage. The existence 
of pure Sudras in the present day is therefore very questionable, though not only 
individual families in different parts of India, but the whole uation of the 
Mahrattas claim alliance with them. If the latter claiin is correct they have 
not only overcome the disadvantages of their original position, bub risen to be 
the founders of reigning dynasties. Nothing can be more humiliating than the 
terms applied to them throughout the Tnstitutes of Menu, While “the first 
part of a Brahmin’s compound name should indicate holiness—of a Cshalriya’s, 
power—of » Vaisya's, wealth,” that of a Sudra’s shonid only indicate “coutempt.” 
He was to be excluded ‘from every sacred observance of the tbwice-bom classes.” 
So full of pollution was he, that the very sight of him was to he carefully avoided 
when a youth of the twice-horn classes was to be invested with the seeriltetal 
cord; the Veda could not even be read while he was present; and the Brahmin 
who should presume to teach it to him committed an offence so hoinaus that it 
vould only be expiated in hell. Though he had the power he was not to acquire 
wealth, “since a servile man who has amassed riches gives pain even to Brah- 
mins” This prohibition, in fact, was only adding insult to injury, for ib clse. 
where appears that the thing here forbidden was to him absolutely impossible, 
since a Brahmin might, without hesitation, seize the goods of his Sudra slaye, 
inasmuch as “that slave can have no property.” 

The same injustice and inhumanity ave conspicuous in everything that con- 
celns the Sudra. Even the possibility of ameliorating his condition is denied 
hina, for it is expressly declared that “a Sudyra, though emancipated by bis 
master, 1s nob released from a state of servitude; for of a stave which is Natural 
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tu him, by whom can he be divested?” This interminable bondage, however, an — 


has happily passed away, and the modern Sudra is no longer a slave If im ser- 


viee, his master, even though a Bralimin, must pay him stipulated wages, and Cowliten of 

a py . 7s s S the Sudras 

Wo he prefers a different mode of life other occupations are open to him, He smmeedin 
miider 


may chgage in agriculttwe, which scems to be regarded as his appropriate call- ume 
ing; if of a more martial temper he becomes a soldier; even intellectual em- 
ployment is no lungor beyond his reach, aud individuals of his class, known by 

the name of Cayets, have long been successful rivals of the Bralmiins in all 
kinds of business requiring the use of the pen 

Though the nuaber of original castes was only four, it was impossible in the 
natural course of things that others should not be formed by intermarriages or 
loss legitimate connections. The arrangements made for maintaining purity of 
descent, how minute soever they might be, could not provide for every imagin- 
able case, and therefore even from the very first concessions were made, from 
which a mixture of castes necessarily followed, A Bralunin could only have the noauton 
daughter of a Brahmin for his first wife, but he might choose to have a second, “"" °°" 
Iu that case a ereater latitude was allowed, and a selection from cither of the 
two next classes was held to he legitimate. Tn like manner a Cshatriya might 
marry & Vaisya, aud a Vaisya a Sudra; but in these cases the offspring did not 
take the full rank of the father, but were held to be degraded to a middle rank 
between that of both parents. Tn regard to females the prohibitions were more 
rigid, for a wornan could never marry beneath her own rank, and a low man 
making “love to a damsel of high birth” was to be punished corporally. Still, 
however severe the penalty, inclination and passion would often disregard it, 
wnd thus while even from legitimate connections degraded races were produced, 
others in ahnost endless variety resulted from comnections which Lhe law vefised 
to recognize, “A Brahmin,” says Menu, © if he takes a Sudva to his bed, sinks 
to the regions of torment ;” and a Brahmini or female Brahmin cohabiting with a 
Sudexn could give birth ouly to Chandalas, stigmatized as ‘the lowest of mortals.” 
such connections, however, were im fact formed, and childven were produced, 
who, in their turn, became the parents of “very many despicable and abject 
races, even mnore foul bhan thei begetters.” 

The variety of casles originating in these and similar connections has in Cisto now 
course of time been almost indefinitely multiplied. At first difference of caste ee 
served only bo indicate difference of race; but now, though this chject is not cal 
overlooked, the great purpose which it serves is to regulate the kind of employ- 
meout whieh each individual is destined to fullow. To every caste a particular 
occupation is exclusively assigned; ancd thus, all trades and professions being 
regarded as hereditary, are transmitted without interruption from father to son 
in the sane tribes or families. It is hence easy to see that the number of castes 
heing as unlimited ag that of the modes of employment, an enumeration of them 
is as difficult ag it would be superfluvus. Mr, Ward, speaking only of those of 
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Bengal, gives a detuled lst of forty-one, aud concludes by saying hat ute 
might headded This is indeed perteclly obvions, as vhnost eyely. Haul Mw Lie Vist 
is that of a genus meluding under ib several subdivisions as species ar instance 

the atee easte, of woayers, fore 






=D) ine the beuth in the list, and said 
*y = a to have originated from a male 
Me Hy es ’ 

se PE ce ; Sudia and a famale Cshatiiya 


tueludes six divistons, which, not 
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their trade aust sdictly adhere 
tu it, however little they may be disposed to it by inclination ot suited to it hy 
capacity. 

This system of caste, accompanied with hereditary ocenpation, nity dinve 
the eifeet of seenring superiority of workmanship. The whole mind hein 
employed on one Inanch of trade, and not permilted to look beyond it, must in 
& manner concentrate its faculties so as to devise the best means of perlotming 
the appointed task, while the bodily powers constantly engneed in the same 
operation umst, as in the ordinary ease of a minute division of labour attain to 
great mechanical skill. These advantages, however, poorly compensate for the 
huaerous evils with which they are inseparably connected "Nhe mechanical 
skill which an hereditary weaver acquires, and the beautiful tabrie Which he 
produces ly means of a loom of the simplest and rudest structure, camnol he 
viewed without some degree of admiration; but how soou is that admiration 
turned into regret when it is considered that the same iuvarinhte roubine bas 
been followed for ages, and that improvement bas nob only not been a ibempted, 
but if attempted would Lave been fiereely and fanativally resisted — Mvery 
man's hoast is, that ho does exactly as his father did before ian nad this anid 
a general stagnation of intellect, society is not permitted Lo take a, single step in 
advance, There may be some truth in the observation, that i caste is antiaye 
suralle to progress it also tends to prevent degeneracy, and thab hence, while 
other nations without caste have retrograded, India has maintained ils ancien! 


civilization Dubois adopting this idea goes so far ay bo suy, “T consider the 
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institubion of caste among the Hindu nations as the happiest effort of their 
legislation; and Tai well convineed that if the people of India never sunk 
into a stube of barbarism, and if} when ahnost all Asia was plunged in that 
dreary gulf, Tndia kept up her head, preserved and extended the sciences, the 
arts, and vivilization, it is wholly to the distinction of castes that she is indebted 
for that high celebrity.”' Again, “FE have found oub no cause that ean have 
prevented the Hindus from falling into the barharous state in whieh all the 
nations bordering on them, as well as most others that are spread over the 
globe under the torrid zone remain, waless ig be the division into castes, which, 
by assigning to every individual in the state his profession and employment, 
by perpetuating the system: from father to son, from generation tu generation, 
prevents the poxsibility of ary memer of the state or his descendants giving up 
the cuudition or pursuit which the law has assigned lita for any other”? Tn 
this extravagant eulogy most readers will recognize the prejudices of the 
ehurch to which Dubois belonged, and in which uniformity and perpetuity are 
too apt to be mistaken for perfection and infallibility. Myr. Ward, the Pro- 
Lestat nissionary, spoke more wisely when he said, “The institntion of the caste, 
sv far dom having contributed to the happiness of society, has been one of its 
vreatest scourges. [tis the formation of artiticial orders, iudependently of aaerit or 
demerit, dooming pine-Lenths of the people, before birth, tua state of mental and 
bodily degradation, in which they are for ever shut ont from all the learning 
and honours of the country.”? 

{t is Ampossible to believe that those doomed by the misfortune of their birth 
to the lowest vastes can be satistied with their socia} position, and yet it must be 
confessed that even in their estimation the loss of caste is the greatest calamity 
that eould befall them, By every individual, high aud low, the very idea of 
beconiugy an outeast is regarded with horror. It amounts in fact to civil death, 
and not nafrequenthy where the loss of caste has been incurred, actual death, 
hy suicide, has been resorted to as a relief from the frightful consequences. 
Wore the penalty intlicted as the prmishment of crime, it might have operated 
as kind of security for good behaviour, but unfortunately in the great majority 
of cases ib is not erime that is thus punished, but acts perfectly innocent in 
themsclves; acts, too, done, it may be, not of express design but uninteztionally, 
through mere inadvertence, or perhaps through sheer necessity. What,” 
asks My, Ward, “as the erime for which a person forfeits his caste, and becomes 
an exile and an outeast for ever? Perhaps he has been found eating with a 
virluous friend; or he has anarried the woman of his choice; or he has resided 
in other countries on business, and has been compelled by the nature of his 
situation to eat food not cooked ly persons of his own caste. For these, or 


i Dubois, Meserintion of the Charaeter, Manners, and Customs af Indic, 4lo, page 14. 
2 {bid, page 15. 
3 Ward, Accowit uf the Writings, Reliyion, and Manners of the indoog, Soramupore, 4to, vol if, p. 125, 
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1b — other reasons, the caste proseribes him from bis father’s house, and if his mother 

~~ eonsent to talk with hin, it mast be by stealth, or ab a distanee from what 

In oficte was once his home, into which he must never more enter.  THenee the caste 
converts hospitality, friendship, and the very love of one’s neighbour inte 
climes, and iufliets ou the offender in some cases punishinent worse Chau death 
itself" Ibis truc that the loss is not always fual, aud that by means of tara 
meries and iurtifications, and more especially by a liberal expenditare in the 
form of gifts or bribes to those who have tiflucnce in bhe expelling easte, the 
offending member may be restored Cases, however, oceur which are decied (oo 
heinons to admit of expiatory remedies Among these if cumobl be foreotlen 
that an abandonment of the native superstitions holds a principal place, and eon 
sequently that it is impossible for a Hindoo to embrace Christianity without 
becoming a martyr in the highest sense of the term The sacrifives he mast make 
eyual, if they do not exceed those which were required from the converts of 

cusan the primitive church, and hence the distinction of caste hay raised up an almast 

an aaa insuperable barrier in the way of the Christian missionary. The practical conse 

aaa quence Is, that among the outcasts of Lindovism are to be found sume of the 
noblest specimens of humanity—anen whom no fear of Lomporal loss has deterred 
from throwing off the shackles of a degrading superstition, and nuking, an open 
profession af the gospel It must he confessed, however, Uhat hitherto seh 
specimens have been rare, and that the great muayjoriby of those who have fost 
vaste justify, hy their utter worthlessness, the sentence of exclusion whieh has 
heen passed upon them As a general rule, on being expelled from the sovieks 
of their fellows, they lose all self-respect, and abandon themselves without 
restraint to every species of wickedness, 


CHAPTER Tf, 


The Religion of the Hindoos, 

fy : . : 
F all natious, ancient and modern, thore is noue wuneng wharn 
religion oveupies so prominent a pliwe as among the Eincdoos 
Its language is constantly on their lips, aud 
mingle with all their daily avocations, 





j its coreronten 
P i Alinont every natural 
reer Object on which their eye fully ig in soine way associated with jb: 


Poi and on every side are beheld shrines and pagodas, in which the objects of its 
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ic Hains Worship are suppose to be more mninediately present, Tis whole theolouteal 
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system, tov, instead of being transmitted by such an imperfect vehicle as oral 


* Account af Qe Writings, Religion, and Aanners of the EHinidoos, in, 429, 
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tradition, has Leen consigned to written volumes, believed to have been com- 
municated by divine revelation, and therefore to contain tiuth without any 
niature of error ‘To these volumes of course the ultinate appeal must be made, 
and therefore, whenever the object is to ascertain what the Hindov religion is, 
al deast in theory, ib is only neeessary to ask, What saith the Veda? By this 
mune, meaning “science,” the volumes composing the Hindoo seriptures are 
designated. They are chiefly composed of four works, distinguished by the 
wanes of Rig- Veda, Yajur-Veda, Sama-Veda, and Atharva-Veda, written in a 
form. of Sauserit so ancient, and so different from its more modern form, that 
only the more learned of the Brahmins wniderstand them It is impossible to 
say When they were first committed to writing; but it is admitted that as they 
now exist they ave a compilation made from the original materials by an indi- 
vidual who has ever since been known by the name of Vyasa, or Vedavyasa, 
meaning “compiler of the Veda” He is supposed to have flourished in the 
twelfth or fourteenth century before the Christian cra. The contents of the 
Vedas have not yet been thoroughly examined, but enough has been translated 
io prove that the system of religion which they teach dues nob countenance the 
munerous extravagances which have been engrafted on it, and which give to 
modorm [Tindooism many of its most revolting features. In several texts a pure 
monotheism seems to be taught, sinec it is repeatedly declared that “there 
is in truth but one Deity, the Supreme Spirit, the Lord of the universe, whose 
works is the universe.” This monotheistic theory does not seem, howcyer, to 
be consistently maintained, for mention is made of numerous gods who ouglit 
io be worshipped, and have power to reward their worshippers. 

Next to the Vedas, as a source of religions information, are the Iustitudes of 
Mewn, which, though later in date, must have been composed before the sys- 
tem tanght in them had undergone any essential change, and are understood 
to contain a Chillifal abstract of it Evom this work, therefore, till the contents 
of the Vedas are better known, the true charactor of the primitive Hindoo 
theology will be best obtained. Tn its opening passage, Menu, who seems to be 
a personification of deity, rather than a real existence, is represented as silting 
“poclined, with his attention fixed on one object.” The divine sages approach, 
and “after mutual salutations in due form” thus address him, “Deign, sovereign 
Ruler, to apprise us of the sacred laws, in thet order, as they must be followed 
by all the classes, and by each of them in their several degrees, together with 
the duties of every mixed class; for thou, Lord, only knowest the true sense, 
the first principle; Une proscribed ceremonies of this universal, supernatural Veda, 
unlimited in extent, and unequalled in authority.” Menu, complying with Lheir 
reqnost, begins thus:— This universe existed only in darkness, hinpereeptible, 
undefinable, undiscoverablo by reason, wodiscovered, as if it were wholly im- 
mersed insleep. Then the self-existing power, himself undiscerned, but making 
this world discernible, with five clanents, and other principles, appeared with 
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undiminished glory, dispelling the gloom Te, who the itud alone can per 
veive, whose essence eludes the external organs, who has no visible parts, wlio 
exists from elernity, even He, the soul of all beings, whom no being ean com 
prehend, shone forth in person He having willed to produce various beings 
fiont Lis own divine substance, first with a thought created the waters, aid 
place in them a productive seed, which became an egg, bright as gold, lazing 
like the luminary with a thousand beams, and in that egg Le was born himself, 
the great forefather of all spirits” 

Having proceeded thus fr, Menu stops to explain that the water were called 
nore, because they were the production of Nara (or the spirit of God), and (hal 
Lueause they were his first ayenu (or place of motion), he is maunedd Narayana (or 
moving on the qweeters), and then coutinucs:—* From that which is, the first 
cause, not the object of sense, existing, not existing 


head 


without beginning or end, 
was produced the divine male, famed in all worlds under the appellation of 
Brahma In that egy the great power sab inactive a whole year, al the elosw 
of which, by his thought alone, he caused the ego to divide ilselfy nid from 
its two divisions he framed the heaven and the earth; in the midst the subtitle 
ether, the eight regions, and the permanent recoptacle of waters.” The mate 
rial world haying been thus created by Bralina, “from the stypreme soul he 
drew forth uind, existing substantially, though wnperceived by sense, iumunterial, 
auc conseiousness, the internal monitor, the ruler.” 

What follows is so indistinct and elliptical that a gap in the original may he 
suspected ; and therefore without continuing to qnote, ib will be sufficient Le 
give the substance of what is most remarkable in the subsequent parb of (his 
account of the creation. Brahma having produced the great soul and all vital 
forms, the perceptions of sense, and the five organs of sensation, and pervaded 
“with eraunations from the supreme Spirit, the minutest portion of six prin 
ciples immensely operative,” framed all creatures, and assigned to them “distinet 
names, distinet acts, and distinct occupations.” Supreme over all, “Lie created an 
assemblage of inferior deities, with divine atlibules and pure souls, aud a 
muumaber of genii exquisitely delicate” From fire, from air, and trom (he stu, 
he ‘anilked out the three primordial Vedas,” gave being “to time and the divi 
sions of time, to the stars also, and to the planets, to rivers, oecins, and mou: 
tains, fo level plains and uneven valleys; to devotion, specuh, comsplaceney, 
desire, an wrath,” and to creation generally, for all came into existence straply 
because “He willed” it. Moreover, for the sake of distinguishing avtions, he 
“made a total difference between right and wrong,” and tured sentient cren- 
tares “to pleasure and pain, and other opposite pairs.” Thus all was “vouponed 
in fit order,” for “in whatever occupation the supreme Lord flesé en played. any 
vital soul, to that occupation the same soul attaches itself spoutancousl ys wheu 
tb receives & new body again and again; whatever quality, noxions or imnoust, 
harsh or mild, unjust or just, false or true, he conferred on any boing thu same 
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quality centers it: as the seasons of the year atlain respectively their peculiar 
marks, in due thine and of their own accord, even so the several acts of each 
embodied spirit” 

In the above account man is uot distinetly mentioned, but the apparent 
omission is now supplicd by the following abrupt announcement :—“ That the 
Iman race night be multiplied, He caused the Bralimin, the Cshatriya, the 
Vaisya, and the Sudra lo proceed from his mouth, his arm, his thigh, and his 
fool” Tn whal shape they came forth, whether singly or in pairs of male and 
female, is nol explained; but the latter may be inferred from its being imme- 
diately added, that “having divided his own substance, the mighty Power 
became half invle half female” This statement, however, is nol made for the 
purpose of accounting for the difference of sex in uunan beings, bub of found- 
ing a very extraordinary claim by Menu himself Brahma, we are told, from 
the female portion of him produced a male called Viraj, and this Viraj is 
solemnly declared to be Menu’s own father. “Know me,” says Menu, addressing 
the sages who were consulting him, “know me to be that person whom the male 
power, having performed austere devotion, produced ly himself” This state- 
ment, startling as ib ts, is followed by another still more startling, in which Menu, 
aserilhing to himself creative power, says, “1b was Ewho, desirous of giving hirth 
toa race of men, perlormed very dillicult religious duties, and firsl produced ten 
lords of eroated Demgs eminent in holiness.” After giving their names he con- 
tinues thus:— “They, abundant in glory, produced seven other Menus, together 
with deities, and the mansions of deities, and Mahurshis, or great sages unlimited 
in power; benevolent genii and fierce giants, bloodthimsty savages, heavenly 
quiristers, nymphs and demons, huge serpents and snakes of smaller size, birds 
of inighty wing, and sepurate companies of Pieris, or progenitors of mankind; 
lightning and thunderbolts, clouds aud coloured hows of Indra, fa lling meteors, 
earbh-rending vapours, comets, and luminaries of various deyrees; horse-faced 
sylvans, apes, fish, and a vanety ol birds, taine cattle, deer, men, and ravenous 
heasts with two rows of teeth; small and large reptiles, moths, lice, fleas, and 
comnion flies, with every bitmge gnat and immoveable substanees of distinct 
sorts, Thus was this whole assembly of stationary and moveable bodies framed 
hy those high-ninded beings, through the force of their own devotion, and at my 
command, with separate aclions allotted to each.” 

Laving described bo ercations—a primary by Brahma, and a secondary by 
himself, Menn asserts that, what he calls “this tremendous world of beings,” is 
always tending to decay, and gives an explanation of the mode in which its 
final dissolution is accomplished. “THe whose powers are incomprehensible 
having thas created both me and this wniverse, was again absorbed in the 
supreme Spirit, changing time for time. When that Power awakes, then has 
this world ila full expansion; but when he sluinhers with a dranquil spirit, then 
the whole system fades away; for while he reposes in calm sleep, embodied spirits, 
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ap — endued with principles of action, depart frou. their several acts, and tho mined 
itself becomes inert; and when they ouce are absorbed in that suprenie essones, 

Trmma thou the divine soul of all beings withdraws lis energy and placidly shaubers , 

ot then, too, this vital soul, with all the organs of seuse tual of achion, remains 
leug immersed in darkness, and performs not is natural firnebions, but Stans 
frum its corporeal frame; when being composed of minute clmmentary: pris 
ciples, it euters at ounce into vegelalle or animal seed, ib then assumed forn 
Thus that immutable Power, by waking and reposing albernabely, reviv ities 
and destroys in eternal suceession this whole assemblage of locomotive and 
immorveable creates.” 

THman Menu, after this deseription, prepares to quit the scene, THis code of Taw, 

ae made known to him fully “in the beginning” hy Brabia, he taught to the 
“ten lords of created beings” whom he hail produced, aud to one of those, 
Bhrigu, who had learned to recite the whole of at, he assigns the task of com 
munivating it to the sages “without omission.”  Bhrigu wuoeordingly becomes 
the narrator, and continues thus:— “Prom this Monn, waned Sway caublorva, 
came six descendants, other Menus, each giving birth to a race of his own, all 
exalted in dignity, eminent in power.” The duration of the reign of a Min 
or his Manwantara, is calculated as follows:—~The sun by his alternate presence 
and absence, gives mortals their day and night. A mouth of mortals is a day 
and a night of the Pidrés (or inbabitants uf the moon). "The division being into 
tivo equal halves, “the half beginning from the full moon is their day for 
actions, and that begiuning from the new moon is their night for slumber.” A 
year of mortals “is a day and night of the gods,” their day being ‘the northern, 
and their night the southern course of the sun.” Pour thousand yoars of the 
gods form a yuga or age of mortals; but the whole four yuyas—the satya, trota, 
ilwispara, and valim—are necessary to form an ave of the gods, which, of course, 
includes 12,000 divine years. Multiply this age of the gods hy seventy-one, and 
you have the duration of a» Manwantara, 1b is added that “(here are nine 
berless Manwantaras, creations also, and destructions of worlds.” Tho Bete 
“supremely exalted performs all this as if in sport again and again,” and has 
anple scope for working, because it takes a thousand ages of the gods Lo fam a 
single day, and another thousand to form a single night of Brahma. 

ae In the abowe Hindoo cosmogony there is much vagueness and oxlravaganes, 

Hadeum aml we look in vain for anything so explicit as the flesh verse of Gonosiny "In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth;” or so sublime ns its third 
verse: “God said, Let there be light, and there was light.” [tis uot ta he deniod, 
however, that it coutrasts favourably with all other hoathen cosmmogonios, and tn 
soine instances so closely resembles the Mosaic record, nob only iu thouglit but 
in language, as to leave little doubt that it has ineorporated with ibs fables fay 

oe : the earliest truths communicated by primitive revelation to the Iman 

race. ‘The ene objech on which Menu had his attention fixed when the divine 
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sages accostod hun, is explained by commentators to have been the supreme 
God, and must not be confounded with Brahma, who had not a formal evist 
ence Lill he was born asa divine male in the mundane coy — Lf born, he was not 
himself the “self-existing power,” “the fist cause,” “without begining or end” 
To whom, then, or what do these epithets apply? The answer is, Not to Braluna, 
Who ab first male, afterwards subdivides so as to become femnle, but to Brahm 
an antecedent mysterious essence nol possessed of any gender, and therefore 
usually deseribed as neuter. The existence of Brahm as the one sole universal 
Lord is undoubtedly taught in the Vedas as a fundamental article of the Hindoo 
erced, and the Brahmins, who claim to be the exclusive expounders of this creed, 
confidently appeal to this article when they would prove that they are mono- 
theists and not idolaters This much may be conceded to them—that if they are 
ilolaters, Lhey sin against a clearer light, for it would be casy to produce pas- 
saves in which the divine perfections are described in terins which even a 
Christian need not repudiate. Take the following specimen quotel by Sir 
William Jones, from a learned Brahnin.—* Perfect truth, perfect happiness, 
without equal, inmuortal, absolute unity; whom ueither speceli can deseribe, 
nor inind comprehend, all-pervading , all-Lranseending, delighted with his own 
boundless intcbligence; not limiled by space or time; without feel moving 
swiftly; without hands grasping all worlds; without eyes, all-surveying ; with 
out cars, all-hearing; without an intelligent guide, understanding all; without 
muse, the first of all causes; all ruling, all-powerful; the creator, preserver, 
transformer of all things; such is the Great One” 

Striking as the above passage is, there is a very serious defect in it The 
deseriplion is true so far as if goes, but it does uot go far enough. Tt speruks 
only of the natural perfections of God, and says nothing of His moral perfoe- 
tions, though it is by these alone that any practical relation between the Creator 
and his creatures is established This is not an accidental omission, but forms 
an essential feature in ILindoo theology; and hence, the only inference that can 
he drawn from its loftiest deseriplions of deity is, that it would be vain to wor- 
ship him. Seated at an immeasurable distance, and wholly absorbed in his 
own perfections, he regards the actions of men with perfect indifference. It is 
even doubtful if he has any proper personality, for when the langnage in which 
he is desevibed is strictly analyzed, many of the attrilutes aseribed to him prove 
to be abstract qualities and imaginary potentialities existing in some inexpli- 
cable manner apart hom any essence. The universe itself, instead of being the 
voluntary production of Brahm, thus becomes identified with him, and the 
theory of monotheisin is seb aside to make way for thal of pantbeism. 

The pracbiew! result is that, while individuals of a philosophical and con- 
demplative tina of mind profess to adhere to the original doctrine of the Vedas, 
the great mass of the population have rushed headlong into idolatry of the most 
cstravagant and grovelling description. very thing auimate and inanimate, 
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real or fancied, has been converted into a god, and the Jindoo pantheon now 
mt : : ; 7 ois . 

i ‘ stor 330000,000 deities, Th is almost needless to 
boasts of being able to muster 33 a er 
observe that multitudes of these are duplicates and endless repetiGians of the 

; 1 j ar qehy : t S5 oc frat it 1s rosst ble, aflor 
same Leings or objects, under a variety of names; ee : | I 
i i i ‘ sve a suliciont view of the poly themna of the 
discarding the common herd, to give a sulicnt viCW ( 1 : ae 
Hindous by selecting fur description. only a few of the more celebrated cis tnt 
Ar : ms sos is 

‘ : : i , ' ' i romsbadte ol 

ties ‘The fast place, of course, Lelongs lu the Tiimurbi or Triad, eons ie 
} veg Seas ' ’ 4 nyu ' F 
Brahma, the creator; Vishnu, the preserver; aud Siva, the destroyer Phese 





1, Brausea 2, Taowerer —From Moov’s Chadeo Parrtheon, 


Tv Indo ¢hree have sometimes been supposed to constitube a trinity: in the ordinary 


tid 


Beaune 


sense of the Leim, and hence to present a singular coineidence with the Chvis 
tian doetrine of one Godhead in three Persons or lypostases, TO xeetas, how 

ever, to be established that the three are regarded as only separate forms, whieh 
the one supreme god assumes, according as he is employed in creaing, preserv 

ing, or destroying. According to the Brahmins this is the orthodox view ; but 
the popular idea is very different, and worshippers, so far frou, cecoynizine Che 
identity or even the equality of Brahma, Vislinu, and Siva, have Deeome mie 
in hustile sects, among which the main distinction is the place which (hey 
assiyn to cach as supreme or subordinate. In the contests which have Cous 
arisen Braluma has fared worst. As creator, the primary place originally 
belonged to him, and in the usual representations of the triad, in which three 
heads are figured as rising from one body, he occupies the centre of the group, 
with the whole face displayed, while the other two, one on each side, are only 
in profile; but this barren honour is all that is left him, and while his c Hloasiies 
count their shrines by thousands and their votaries by wnillions, he enwiot Last 
of a single temple dedicated to him. In the temples of olhors a place is oven 
sionally assigned to him, aud he is seen standing or squatted, with a liady 
usually painted red, and differing from the human only by iho possession of faa 
heads and four arms. The heads are encixcled with an aurcola ov glory, and 
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in the hands are held respectively a hoolk, understood to be the Veda, # spoon 
for sacrifice, a water-jug for ablution, and a rosary, used by Hindoos just as in 
the Church of Rome, for counting prayers. Beside him often stands lis vahan 
or vehicle, in the form of a gouse 

Hach of the triad gods is provided with a su/ti or consort, through whom 
favinove than by himself his energy is exerted That of Brahma is Saraswati, 
who is figured as a white woman standing on a lotus, or riding on a peacock, 
with a lute in her hand. She is regarded as the goddess of learning, poetry, and 
music, and is more fortamate than her husband in worshippers, who hold an 
anuual festival in her honvur, and present at her shrine perfimes, flowers, and 
rice Of the sons whom she bare to Brahma, the principal are—Viswakarma, 
who, as the architect of heaven, performs the same part as Vulean among the 
Greeks; Nareda, who, as the messenger of the gods, is the subject of many 
legends; and Swayuubhuva, in whoa, as the first and chief of the Menus, Sir 
Willian Jones finds traces of identity with Adam. A leading feature in Hindoo 
inythology iy the appearance of the gods in human form Of this avatar or 
incarnation, Brahma furnishes ouly one remarkable exumple in Daksha, who 
gave his daughter in marriage to Siva, wand having afterwards lost his head in 
a quarrel with his son-in-law had it replaced by that 
of a he-goat. In this monstrous form, brutish and 
human, le is stil] sven 

Vishnu, holding the second place in the triad, is 
usually represented as a comely placid youth, richly 
dressed The only thing monstrous about him is his 
four arms. fr one hand he holds a elub, in another 
av diseus or quoit, in another a chank or wreathed 
shell, and in another a lotus His véhun, named 
Garuda, is in the form of a youth, with lhe wings 
and beak of a bird, Tle has two wives, Lakshini 
and Satyavame The former is lis favourite, and he 
is sometines seen sitting on a throne of lotus, with 
one of his arms around ber, His name occurs seldom 
in the Veda, and not at all in the Tnstibutes of Meun ; 





but he has myriads of worshippers in every quarter, Vaud, —Pom Coleman's Hindoo 
* a . a Mythulogy. 
and has furnished by his avatars the subject of many 
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of the most remarkable legends in Fiindvo mythology and literature,  Ac- Yanan 


cording to what is called the orthodox. view he ought to yicld precedence bo 
Brahma; but most of his worshippers, assuming in his hononr the name of 
Vishnaivas, insist nob only on giving Lim the first place, but in tsurping for 
him the peculiar offices of tho other members of the triad, and making them 
in fhet not his equals but his ereatures, He thns figures not only as preserver 
but as creator, destroyer, and renovator, and wider names so numerous, that 
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at least a thousand are counted as invested exclusively with all the attributes 


of the sole supreine deity. Tn one representation, while be fHoats on the 


surface of the primeval waters, yeelining, with Lakesbini ab lis tek, on the 
serpent Shesha, or Ananta, a well-known synibol of ebornity, he gives birth to 
Brahma, who is seen emerging from the centre of dis body on the bopoof a totus 
The superiority thus claimed for him derives no countenance fiom: bhe Vedas, 
dnt is fully developed in several of the mythological pooms, called Praciias, 
which, though of later date and less venerable authority, are in much creater 
repute with modern Hindoos, The legend on which the above representation is 
fuunded is given by Kennedy! from the Hurnia Purana, and, asa specimen of 
the kind of fables by which the Vishnaivas estalilish the supremacy of ther 
favourite divinity, deserves Lo be quoted. Kor explanation, it is necessary bo 
mention that both Karma, who narrates the legend, and the Narayana, wibh the" 
mention of whom it opens, are here meant to be only dilforoat forms of Vishnu. 
Kurma ina long discourse, addressing three sages or Dralmins, continies dlrs 
“All was one tranendons ocean in which Narayana, with a dhousand heads 
and a thousand eyes, reposing on Shesha, slumbered profoundly; amd while 
thus immersed in nyslerious sleep the thought of creation arose in his min, 
Instant, then, in divine and wondrous sport, a lotus sprang from bis pave navel; 
expanding to the distance of 100 yojans, refulgont as the young sun, blooming 
with sacred petals and filaments, and diffusing eclestial fragrances and from this 
lotus, after along time had elapsed, was produced Brahina.  Vewilderod hy 
illusion ke immediately approached the universal Lord, aud, awakening tit with 
his hand, thus addressed him in gentle accents: —‘ Tn this tremenitores, tnpeopled, 
and darkness-inyolved ocean, why, O Lord, dost thou repose solitary aad alone?’ 
Vishnu smiling replied, in a voice loud as the clashing of clouds, ©Q) excel) 
lent being! Know that IT am Narayana, the one Cod, the Lord of alt Ubvitages 5 
and behold in me the creator of the universe, and the groal fathor of all animator 
beings; but who art thou?’ Brahma replied, ‘Lam Dhata, Vidhatn, Mwas mai. 
bhu, Brahma, the origin of the Vedas’ On hearing these words, Vishun, hy 
means mysterious, entered the body of Brahnia, and within ik beheld comprised 
the three worlds, with angels, demons, and men, and haying then aned from 
his mouth, Vishnu thus addressed Brahma; ‘Now, O Lord, enter within me, 
and behold thou also the three worlds? Having heard this agrecable speech, 
Brahma inmediately entered within Vishnu, and there viewad with wander 
this universe and all thatit contains. But while ho wandered, contemplating i, 
Vishnu closed the gates, and Brahma could find no exit exeupt bbrorygl tue 
stem of the lotus, from which he had been produced; and then seated on ity 
flower, he thus addressed Vishuu in a, voice loud as the clashing of elowds: 
‘What, O Lord! hast thou, desirous of viclory, now done? but I am the sate 
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vmnipotent being: there is no other than ine, and no one therefore can over- 
come me, To pacity him Vishuu thus replied in gentle words: ‘O Brahina! 
it was not through malice that I closed the gates, but merely through sport ; 
for who can oppose Pitamaha, the god of gods? But since thou hast been pro- 
duced by me, thou shalt be considered as my son, and shall be named the Lotus- 
born. Brahma veplicd: ‘There is but one God, the supreme Lord of all things; 
how then can there be two, and Na rayana and Brahma be each that Lord?’ 
Vishnu then said; ‘Who can acknowledge the supremacy of Brahma, when 1 
alone aim without beginning and end, and the sole supreme being? Therefore, 
O Brahma! seek protection from ine Pitamaha with anger thus replied: ‘0 
Lord! I know myself to be supreme, imperishable, the creator of the universe, 
the mosb excellent recipient ; and nowhere can there be found any other supreme 
God than me. Dispel therefore thy slumber, and know thyself’ Having 
heard these angry words, Vishnu thus spoke: ‘O Brabma, why art thou thus 
deceived by illusion; and perceivest not the real truth that [ alone am tho 
supreme Lord?’” 

Singularly enough, on this occasion neither of the contending deities proves 
viebor, for, in the midst of the strife, Siva suddenly makes his appearance, and 
compels both to confess thab in claiming supremacy they were trenching on his 
prerogative. 

Vishnu is in many respecta the inost attractive deity of the triad. His 
heaven, called Vaikunta, is 80,000 miles in circuit, and entirely of gold. Pre- 
cious stones form its pillars as well as the ornaments of its buildings, which are 
constructed of jewels, Crystal showers descending wpon it form a magnificent 
river, aod feed numerous fine lakes, the surface of which are covered with water 
lilies—hlue, red, and white, some of Lhem with a hundred and others with a thou- 
sand petals, On a seat glorious as the meridian sun, sits Vishnu himself, and 
on his right hand Lakshri, whose face shines like a continued blaze of light- 
ning, and whose body diffuses the fragrance of the lotus for 800 miles. Glori- 
fied Vishnaivas are theiy ministering servants, anc divine or angelic natures find 
constant employment in meditating on their perfections or singing their praise. 
On earth, too, there is less of a revolling nature in his worship than in that of 
most other gods of the pantheon. No bloody yacrifices are offered to him; and 
in all his avatars some beneficent or praiseworthy olject has been contem- 
plated. Of these avatars nine are already past, and a tenth is still to be realized 
Krom the prominent place which they hold in Hindoo mythology, they are 
entitled to more than a passing notice. 

In the first, or Matsya avatar, Vishnu’s object was to recover the Veda, 
which had Leen stolen by the demon Hayayriva. With this view he assumed 
the form of a small figh in the river Crotamala; and when a pious king, called 
Satyavrata, came to ils banks to make a libation, thus accosted him How 
canst thon leave me in this stream, exposed to its monsters who are my dread?” 
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Compassionating 16s condition, Satyavrate removed ib to a small vast bat of 
water. Ina single night il outgrew the vase, and was placed auesouylly mea 
vistern, a tank, aud a lake. In each of these its omengONs Mereased iw 
rapidly, that as a last resource it was thrown into the sea Tere it resummed its 
cumplaints, and asked to be delivered from Lovned sharks and other greatamornstets 
of the deep, Satyxvrata, astonished above measure, began bo suspect the truth 
aud asked, “Who art thou that beguilest me in this assumed shape? Surely 
thou art the great God whose dwelling was on the waves May for what cause 
thou hasé thas appeared?” Vishnu, disclosing himself) replied, ‘Seven days 
henee the three worlds will be plunged in an ocean of death, but in Ghe mvidst 
of the destroying waves a large vessel sent by me for thy use shall stand before 
thee Then take all medicinal herbs, all the varieby of seeds, and accompaniod 
by seven saints, encircled by pairs of all brute animals, enter the spacious ark, 
and continue in it secure trom the food op an immense ocean, withorb Galt 
except the radiance of thy companions When the ship shall be agitated by 
an impetuous wind, fasten it with a large sea serpent to my horn, for PE will he 
near thee, drawing the vessel with thee and Uny attendants. TL will remain on 
the ocean till a day of Brahma shall be ended” fa due time the Hood eae, 
and all mankind perished except Satyavrata and his companions, who sailed in 
safety within the ship attached to the horn of the fish, which again appeared 
Nazing like gold, and extending a million of leagues, After this deliverance 
Vishun aceomplished the great object of his Matsya avatar, by slaying the 
demon aud recovering the Veda 

The singular resemblance which the above account bears, nolwithstandine 
many ludicrous and extravagant additions, to the Mosaic account of the deluye, 
will justify the full detail which has been given. The second, ov Varaba 
avatar, not possessing a similar recommendation, may be niore smmmarihy cis 
missed. A powerful and malignant giant, after afllictine the earth in various 
ways, rolled tt up into a shapeless mass, and plunged with iL into the abyss, 
Vishnu in order to recover it issued from the side of Brahana in the shape of a 
vant or boar, which at first of small dimensions Decaine in (he eourse of an 
hour as large as an elephant. After uttering a voice which sounded like 
thunder, and shook the universe, the boar-shaped god sruldenly desuondled from 
the air, dived into the ocean, which as if in terror rolled back on ulther side 
in huge billows, and on arriving at the bottom where the earbh ny Luge aud 
barren, poised it on one of his tusks and brought it te the surface. Sere it 
still hes Hoating, spread out like a carpet. 

In the third, or Kuma avatar, Vishnu assumed the form of a borboiae, for a 
very fantastic purpose While the celestial inhabitants were seated on thy scan 
rit of Mount Meru, their fabled heaven, in deep meditation, gurnestly longing 
to discover the cenuritu, or water of immortality, Na: ‘ayan (nothor nati (hiv 
Vishnu) suggested to Brahma that the true way of finding it was to churn 
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the ocean like a pot of milk. The Suras, a kind of demigods, and the Asuras, ap — 
arace of gigantic demons resembling the Titans, were to be the churners, and 
the implement was a mountain named Mandar. For this purpose it was Liftedl ria avater 
oub of ibs place, with atl ils forests and streams, and tested for support on the Ye" 
back of the king of the tortoises, who it seems was none else than Vishnu. 
The churning shafl was thus provided, but another difticuluy remained, How 
was ib to be worked? The device fullen upom was to employ the huge serpent 
Vasuki as a rope. By twisting it round the mountain, while the Asuras and 
Suras pulled alternately at the head and tail, a circular notion was given, and 
the churning process commenced. Meanwhils, a coutinued stream of fire, smoke, 
and wind was belched forth by the serpent, the forests of the mountain were 
veevtable, mineral, and appa- 





wrapped in, flames, and its numerous products 
rently animal also, earvied down by a heavy shower which the lord of the 
finmainent sent down to quench the conflagration—iningled with the milk of the 
ocuan. The butter formed was thus a very heterogeneous compound, which 
yiclled among other extracts the anuwila, destined thenceforth to be the 
favourite beverage of the gods. The good obtained was not unmingled with 
evil, The venomous breath of the serpent tainted the ocean butter, and a 
pestilential sbench proceeding from it threatened to make the world unhabil- 
able. This fatality was only esuaped by the aid of Siva, who at the command 
of Bralana swallowed the drug. The amrita itself was next in danger, for the 
Asuras hid seized it, and were resolved to keep it to themselves. Its recovery 
was due to Vishnu, who assumed the form of a hbeautifid feniale, and so fasci- 
nated the Asuras by ler charms, that they voluntarily placed it in her hands. 
Thereafter a dreadful battle ensued, but the Asuras were defeated mainly by the 
prowess of Vishnu, Lo whose keeping the anita has in consequence been 
inbrasted, 

Lhe fourth, or Nara-Singh avatar took place under the following circum- Fou 
stances, The giant who buried the carth at the bottom of the sea was suc- ve 
eceded by a younger brother named Hiranyacasipa, who resembled bin in all his 
worst qualities, and in particular refused to do homage to Vishnu. His son 
Praulhaud was, however, of a very different temper, and for expressing dis- 
approbation of his futher's conduct was banished, after narrowly escaping with 
his life, A reconciliation having afterwards taken place, the suhjecb of Vishnu's 
supremaey was discussed between them. Hiranyacasipa persisting in his 
impiety asserted that Visluuu was in wo respect greater than himself, and whien 
Praulhaud, on the contrary, maintained that Vishnu wag supreme over all, and 
present everywhero, tauntingly asked, “1s he in this pillar? @lriking it with 
his sveptre); Uf he bo, let him appear” The moment the words were spoken 
the pillar burst in twain, and Visku issuing from it in the form of a man 
with « lion’s head tore the impious monarch in pieeos, and placed Praulband on 


the throne. 
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The fifth avatar, called Varuna, because in it Vishnu aspired the form nt 
dwarf, is evidently a Brahininical fiction The laren is as Fallowvis io A ing 
ealled Maha Bali yained so much power m the spiritual world hy his sacrifices 
aud anstesities that the very gods became afraid of him. They bad actually heen 
compelled to yield him the dominion of the earth and sea, aud were wilting in 
consternation for the result of his last suerilice, which it was thought. would put 
him in possession of the heavens also. Their only resource was bo Sip pHcase 
the aid of Vishnu, who adopted the following singular device to etlert Chetr 
deliverance: —Having assumed the form of a Brahinin dwarf, he appeared hf e 
the king with every appearance of poverty, and asked for ground on whieh Co 
build a dwelling for himself and his books. So himuble were his views, he 
would be satisfied with as much as he could measure hy three steps. Maha 
Bali at once promised the grant, and confirmed il by an oabh in Che most solonin 
form, hy pouring sacred water from a vessel over the hands of the grantee, 
The moment the water reached his hands Vishan started wp, and ab bwe pucees 
sive steps strode over the earth and the ocean, There was tio thivd place ta 
plant his foot, and Maha Bali unable to perform the promise which he bad se 
rolemmly confirmed, was only released from ib on condition of cdeseending Gy (he 
lower regions. In accordance with this lable, many of the tost soleus acts 
of Hindoo devotion commence with the words, “Thrice did Vishnu stop.” &e, 
and the god himself is frequently addressed as Zivuthraai, or bho Threc-sbepper, 

In the avatars already deseribed Vishuu has appeared under monst rots 
forms. That of the Brahmin dwarf can searcely be considered as ai exception, 
since in the very moment he begins lo act, it is thrown aside never ba he 
resumed, In the three following avatars he makes a nearer approach te 
humanity, and performing actions which, while they partake largely of the 
marvellous, are not unfrequently connected with events which occupy a place tn 
genuine history, In the sixth avatar his form is that of a Brahinin hero, Parana 
Rama, or more properly Paris Ram, who makes war upon the Cshateiyas, and 
desists nob Will he has extirpated the whole race. 


The origin of his deadly 
enmity is thus explained. 


Fis parents, when they weve childless, withdrew 
from the world, to pass their time in prayers, sacrifices, and religious auatorities, 
in the hopethat they might thus ingratiate themselves with Vishnu, and obtain 
through him the most earnest wish of their hearts, the gift of a son. They were 


successful, for in due time Paris Ram was born He was uol only beautiful, 


but endowed with every great and noble quality, as he well might be, seoing 
he was nothing less than Vishnn himself in human fomn, Mahadeva, another 
name for Siva, was so pleased with him, that he eavvied him to lis heayen on 
the summit of Mount Kailasa. Here he remained till his tivelfi: year, and then 
descended on earth to defend his father against Deeraj, a cruvl nnd vindictive 
tyrant of the Cshatriya class. It wag too late, for when he arrived if was onl vr 


to see the remains of the funexal pile on which the bodies of hedh Lis parents 
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had been consumed. His father, frst oppressed, had at Inst been murdered by ap. ~ 
Deeraj; aud his mother, refusing to survive him, hac immolated hergelf by suttea 
Paris Ram instantly vowed the destruction, not onty of Deeraj, but of his whole sntavata 
class. To any mere mortal, or even to an inferior deity, the aecomplishinent of 

the vow would have been impossible, for Deeraj was in himself a mighty host, 

being possessed of a thousand arms, each wielding a destructive implement of 
war; but nothing could withstand an incarnate Vishnu, and Deeraj svon paid 

the penalty of his misdeeds. 

The object of the seventh avatar is, like thal of the sixth, to avenge oppres- seventh 

sion; bub the means employed are different, and branch out into nuncrous ert 
deLails, often not devoid of interest, though we can hardly afford to glance at 
them, Here Vishnu appeary as Raina Chandra, the warlike and virtuous son of 
a powerful Iucdian prince, whose capital was Ayodha or Oude. A monstrous 
giant of the naine of Ravana, who reigned over Lanka, or the island of Ceylon, 
having partly by sorcery, and partly by an affectation of piety, extended his 
dominion ever the whole world, threw off the mask, and opeuly avowed himself 
the enemy of the gods. Vishnu, as Rama Chandra, undertook to destroy him. 
This exploit forms the subjeet of the eclebrated epie poem, Rarmauyana, aud 
therefore properly belongs to the chapter in which the literature of the Hindoos 
will be considered. Ab present a shorb explanation may suffice. A prince 
of the name of Janala bad a beautiful daughter Sita, and a how which a 
thousand of his stoutest archers could uot raise. Many sought Sita in mar- 
riage, but Janaka declared that only he who could wield the bow should be 
her husband. Ravana tried and failed. Rama succeeded and carried off the 
prize by a double merit, for besides performing the task assigned by the father, 
he had previously gained the aifeetious of the daughter, Ravana was enraged, 
but having full knowledge of Raina’s strength and prowess, determined to 
pursue his object by stratagem, and not by open force, Circumstances favoured 
him. Somehow Rama, though the heir to his father’s throne, had been exeluded 
from it, and votived with his beloved Sita imto a forest, to lead a life of seclusion 
and austerity, Ravana followed them, and hy devices, of which various accounts 
‘are given, snececded at last in seizing Sita, and carrying her off through the an; 
in trimmph. Raima, invonsolable for his loss, aud determined bo avenge it, set 
oul on an expedition to Lanka, He obtained a powerful auxiliary in a sove- 
reign of Lhe name of Sugriva, who furnished him with an army of monkeys, 
headed by a renowned monkey general, called Hannman. Some difficulty was 
experiouced in bridging over the strait between India and Ceylon, but the skill 
ad courage of Tfanuman and his monkeys sumounted all obstacles, and a battle 
ensued, in which Ravana, though he had a charmed life, was slain. Rama 
retivued along with Sita to Oude, where he reigned prosperously some ten 
bhousand yours, and then ascended to Vishnw’s heaven. The services rendered 
by Hantnoan have never Leen forgotten; and not only to him and the monkeys 
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£ CAT OFIN WN of Vasudeva and Devaks would destroy fou fied 
issued a demece that pone of them should bo 

pernntted to live Po dude Gus mihumman decien, 

Kausshna was secrebly removed and Invught up by a neighbourne betdsnean 
Every year of his hfe fiumshes the subject of some leaend = When a mere ehild 
he began his explotts, and signalzed himsell in partictar by destroy tag serpents 
and giants As time passed on he grew info a handsmnye youth and spent his 
time among the gopis or milkmaids, captivating their hearts by playing on the 
pipe, dancing and sporting with them Not satistied wilt his conquests amany 
ral beauties, he lifted his eyes to the princesses of Lindoostan and was eqtially 
successful The whole of his carly hic, mdeed, is filled with love adv entutes, 
in which, owing to the general anitation which he esvites, ib sometimes 
becomes necessary for him to resist the unportnnities of din fairvotario, ancl 
caution them against the inconveniences which thoir excessive ado might 
produce In general, however he 15 free tron seruple, and, frankly velar all 
the love which is offered him, even by Lhose who cold nat give U witheut 
being guilty of conjugal infidelity The excuse made for them is {hat the 
intrigue which would have been criminal with an ot inary mortal, bees 
meritorious when carried on with him On, dhs loose puinciple ho consents to 
act, at the same time managing, by means of Ulasion, to convince every indi- 
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vidual among the myriads of his lovers that she pussesyes his heart and person 
without a vival. As he advances in years his amours become Jess frequent, 
wud he performs many heroic exploits, Waving overthrown the tyrant who 
had sought to destvoy him at his birth, he mounts the throne, but is driven 
from ib by foreign cnemics, and retires to Dwarika in Gujerat Here his alli- 
ance is courted by the Pandus, who were eoutesting the sovereignty of Has- 
tinapur, supposed to Lave been situated to the north-east of Delhi, with their 
relations, the Curus, This war, of which the Afuhabharate makes him the hero, 
having terminated in the trimvamph of the Pandus, he veturns Lo bis capital; not, 
however, lo spend the residue of his human life in peace: civil discord ensues, 
and though he outlives it, it is only to die by the arrow of a hunter who, shooting 
unawares in a thicket, wounded him in the foot The licentiousness generally 
characteristic of Kaishna’y career, and the gross judelicacy with whieh his 
amours are described in poetry or embodied in sculpture, perhaps furnish the 
best explanation of the fact that he counts among his worshippers all the opu- 
lent and luxurious, all the women, and a very large proportion of all ranks of 
Lucian society, As a justification of the preforence thus given him, it is often 
alleged that while in other avatirs Vishnu exhibited 

only a porbion of his godhead, in that of Krishna } 


wl his fulness was displayed, without diminution of Wap 

power or splendour, I Dh 
Brddha, whose worship though mow almost Wy \ 

banished from India has spread over countries of (f 


far wiler area, is usnly ranked as the vinth avatar 
of Vishnu. This, however, is denied by the Budd- 
hists, who claim for the object of their worship a 
more ancient and loftier origin, and also by most 
of the Brahwins, who, regardiug Buddhism as an 
abominable heresy, and hating it for its hostility to 
their domination asa caste, hold it impossible that 
there could ever have been any identity of form or 
purpose between Buddha and Vishnu. The tenth 
or Khialki avatar is only expected, and will not tule Donwia. 

place til the end of the enli yuga, when Vishin will Parteners 
appear in the form of a white horse to close the present order of things and 
dissolve the existing universe preparatory to a new creation, The horse is 
represented holding up the foot of his right fore ley. When the catastrophe 
takes place le will give the signal for it by stamping with that foot on the 
ground Jn coneluding this account of Vishnu, it is necessary to prevent mis- 
apprehension by observing that, when his avatars are spoken of as ten, the 
meaning is, or should be, only that in that nuntber are jneluded all whose 
importance entitles them to special notice. In point of fact, as observed hy 
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Tr, Elphinstone,’ “his incarnations or emanations, even as acknowledged in 


es are innumerable; and they are slill more swelled by olhers, in whieh he 
is nade to appear under the form of some local saint or hero whom his fol 


lowers have been disposed to deify.” 
Siva, the destroyer, to whom the third place in the Hindoo triad is usta ly 
assigned, is distinguished by numerous names and represented by varios fornis 
Among the manes those of Maha Deo or 


M2) Mahadeva and Rudya, are of the sont fe. 
pot in mn) re quent occurrence. Among his forms the most 
% Se : ge a 
ahs iy those Ba 






characteristic are those that are anost Iideons, 
since thus only is it possible fo porkiay the 
features of divinity whom the Puranas deserthe 
as “wandering abont surrounded hy ghosts 
and goblins, incbriated, naked, anc with dis 
hevelled hair, covered with the ashes of 
funeral pile, ornamented with human skulls 
and bones, sometimes lanehing aud somes 
times crying,” His body, painted of a white 
y silver colour, differs from the him, 
aie in the head and arms. Tastead of 
only one head, he has more frequently tive, 
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Tr Se | each of them with a third eye tn the forchead; 
ie the arms vary from four to sis. In his 
, 


hands he usaally holds a trident, ane or more 
human heads, a cup supposed to contain hiunien 
blood, and a sword or some other fuytrument 
of destruction,  Oveasionally he is mounted 
on his vahan, the bull called Nandi, while his wife, usually called Parvati, but 
known also as Devi, Bhavani, Durga, Kali, &e, sity on his knee, Ii his less 
revolting forms he is represented with his hair coiled up like a religions 
mendicant asking olims, or seated ag if in profound thought. Lis heaven 1s 
Keilas, one of the most stupendous summits of tho Himalaya, where he is 
enthroned on the edge of a yawning gulf among eletnal snows and edavions, 
In Parvati he has a mate every way worthy of him, Tn appearance she 
resembles a fury rather than a goddess; her skin is black and ler features 
absolutely hideous; her body is encircled with snakes, and lung rownd wilh a 
chaplet of skulls and human heads, while her whole attitude indicates defiance 
and menace. She delights in blood, and té iy a well-anthenticaved faeb that at 
one time human victims were savrificed to her. 

Siva, like the other members of the triad, has advanced a claim tu exclusive 
supremacy, and in Lhe opinion of his more devoted worshippers, named Salvas, 

' Eiphinstoue, Zéstory of India, vol. i, p. 180, 
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is lelicved to have established it, OF the many legends relating to this subject, ap = 
the following is a specimen,—siva, meeting with Brahnia, insullingly asked him, ~ 
“Whenee camest thou, and who ereated thee?” Brahma had then five heads, *sa, 
and with the month of one of them replied, “And whence art thong I know 

thee well, thot form of darkness.” Aftcr much contimelions language banded to 

and fro, Biva lost temper, and gave a practical proof of his superiority hy seizing 

the head of Brahma which performed the part of spokesman, and cutting it 

off wilh his lett thumb The Saivas think themselves entitled, in consequence 

of this exploit, Lo address their favourite divinily as the one supreme lord, 

Sines the process of destruction is, as a general rule, preparatory to that of muriens of 
some form of renovation, Siva is conceived to preside over both, and hence the esata 
dings and Yoni, as representing the productive and regenerating powers of 
nature, are Lhe greal emblems used in lis worship, 
It is not dificult to understand low the idea of such 
enblems may have been sugested to contemplative 
hunds unacconrpruicd by any approach to oblseenity, 
ut the vreat body of mankind are totally incapable 
of allegorizing purely on such a sabject. To them 
grossness is too fiuiliar, even ag an object of 
thonght, and when exhibited in a visible form only 
fosters licentious feclings and leads in practice to 
Hinunerable abominations. For these the shrines 
of Siva are notorious, but not so notorious as those 
of huis cousorb Parvati, who, wider various names, 
aud nore especially Lhose of Kali and Durga, receives 





a worship of the most disgusting and atrocious de- atone Tee 
seription, ‘The lind of carnage in which she delights 
is significantly indicated in the Kalika Purana, which, after an cuumeration 
of the animals to be offered to her in sacrifive, adds, thal one Liman victim 
would please her for 1000 years, and three human victims for 100,000 years 
ireuinslances do not allow her worshippers any longer to gratify her in this 
miaunuer, bub she has still full opportunity of satisfying her thirst fur blood. In 
her temple at Kalighat, near Calcutta, L000 goats, besides various other animals, 
ave sacrificed every month; and it used to be the boast of Ler priest at Binda- 
bashni, where the Vindhya ills abut ou the Ganges, that the blood before her 
inave was never allowed to dvy. This profuse shedding of blood, disgusting as 
it is, is not the worst feature in her worship. During the great festival of 
Durga Puja, celebrated in her honour, the name of religion is employed as a 
cloalx for secret orgies, in which parties of both sexes mect and give themselves 
up to vnbounded licentiousness, 
The properties and offices assigned to the members of the Hindoo triad 
are so utunerous and diversified that all the other gods of the pantheon seem 
Von, IT 94 
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to Le little more than repetitions of Brahina, Yishun, ari PA miley ne WORRIES 
and forms. According to this view, the infinite multiplicity of ey isa ppenrs 

and insterl of hundreds of millions, only a few great nanies sland forth as repre 

sentatives of the whole However correct this view nry he asa bbeary. Chere 
ig too much reason to fear that ib does net hold feue in practice, and that in the 
opinion of the great mass of Hindoos everything in the shape of a gad to w hich 
a name has been given, and any act of worship is paid, has a separate and nel 

pendent existence. It is necessary, therefore, bo go beyond the triad and fo give 
some account of other deitics, who could not without atratving be ieluded 
under it, and yet either from the nature of the worship paid to Chem or (he 
number of their worshippers, cannot be left unneticed In the Hab of sneh aod, 
the two first places unquestionably belong 
to Agni, the god of fire, and Padra, the 
god of the firmament, 






“fs / Agni is purhaps ontiled, ta so far as 
pees. ee antiqnity gives precedence, bo stand ab 
ey 28 Tg / Pay : 

Wet te the head of all the gods of the Tindeo 
pee Leon. Tn the fist fows books of the 
ENT pantheon. Tn the first tour hooks of the 
Rig Veda—the portion of ib now nude 
fa ee NN accessible to Mnglish readers by the ad 
mirablelaboursol Professor Wilson wlile 
=, the name of Siva is nob once mentioned, 
s\e and only two of the hymus of which the 
body of the work consists are aclrossnd 

to Vishnu, no fewer than tblF are ad 
dressed to Agni. Jlis domain embraces the heavens, where Le appeaes tu the 
aun and other celestial bodies ag the great soureo of light and heats bhe aie, 
where he flashes in lightning and speaks in thunder; and the earth, where 
his presence is recognized in all kinds of artificial fire employed for commuen 
and sacred purposes. From the frequent use of fire in the religious sery ices 
of the Flindoos, the worship of Agni may be said to be universal throaghout 
India All Brahmins fulfilling the obligations of their class are Agnihotras, 
that is, have a consecrated fire which is never allowed to ho oatingished ; 
and though, from the general laxity which now prevails, the grent p lajoriby 


fail lo do so, Agni must, so long as Hindooism continucs Lo exist, he one of 
its most influential divinities, 


Adst —I'rom Mume'’s Enudoao Pauthoun 


Though worshipped chiefly as an element 
possessed of the highest efficacy in removing all kinds of impurity, ioral as 
well as ceremonial, ho is also personified in various forms, Most rsually Le 
is drawn with a forked representation of five issuing from his mouth; hat this 
is sometimes wanting, and he is figured as a mitred prince, seated on a ram, 
which he euides by one of his four hands, while in the other theee le holds a 
speay, 4 lotus flower, and a chaplet of beads, 


+ 
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Indva, the god of the firmament, holds a prominent place in the Rig Veda, ap, — 
and, like Agni, forms the subject of a large portion of its hymns. He is supposed 
to preside over atmospheric phenomena generally, and more especially over mara 
those productive of humidity. Hence the 
formation of vain forms part of his peculiar 
province, and he is sometimes seen engaged 
in sending down fertilizing showers, while a 
cloud, represented as a demon, combats his 
benevolent intentions ly refusing to yield 
up its moisture. In his personified form 
Tudya appears as a while man, seated on the 
elephant called Airavat, which is fabled to 
have heen produced at the churning of the 
ocean. Elis wife, Indrani, usually accom- 
panies him, but is sometimes represented 
separately, sitting on a lion with a child in 
her arms. Their heaven, called Swerga, 
situated on Mount Meru, is oue of the masterpieces of Viswakarma, the arghi- 
tect of the gods, ani so glistens with gold and gems as to outshine the radiance 
of a dozen of suus. In conuection with Indra may be mentioned Pavana, the 
god of the winds, They are held to Le independent divinities, but it is very 
difficull to assign distinct provinecs to them, and prevent them from encroaching 
on cach other. Payvana is represented riding on a deer or antelope, and holding 
in one hand. a pennon, and in another an arrow. Deities of an inferior grade 
called Maruts, who are, in fact, only the winds personified, aro bis ministering 
servants, or rather perhaps the common messengers of all the higher gods. 
From the gods personifying the elements of fire and air, we naturally pass to 
another element, that of water, personified by a 





Inpra,—Tiom Moore's Hindvo Pantheon, 


cod of the name of Varuna, who may be regarded 
as the Indian Neptime, and is represented as a 
four-armed, white man, riding om a sea animal, 
with a rope in one hand and a club in another. 
He is much worshipped by fishermen; and being 
supposed eapable of sending rain, is supplicated 
by husbandmen in seasons of drought, 

The heavenly bodies form an important class 
of Flindoo deities. The first place of course belongs 
to Surya, the sun, and Soma, the moon, in regard Vanona. 
to both of which many wild fictions are current, Bevereegie ener 
Surya, however, has suffered by a kind of competition with Agni, who, by som | 
appropriating most of Lis atlributes, has left him comparatively little room for 
separate agency. In the usual representation Surya, in the form of a crowned. 
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prince, his head encircled with golden rays, nits. Nyt Alene vis ten 
ly a seven-headed horse In front of lim sits his chartoteer, Arun holding 
the reins, Sometimes he seems to be regarded as the supreme lord of the 
universe, and as such is addressed in the Gayatri, whieh is the mes (ohana 
and nysterious of all the texts of the Veda A much lower position ts 
however, usually assigned to hin, wd he even condeseends so fara. a become 
the parent, not mecly of demigods, but of mertel nen Tin wife 1 Pralbha, 
or brightness; but this fourm she has sometimes heen obliged to cxchiauge 
for that of its opposite, Chaya, or shade, in consequence of dieing unable to 
endme his intense splendour He has not been always faithful fo her On 
one oceasion Parvati, the wife of Siva, mel him in the shape of a amare and 
being impregnated with sunbeams by his breathing through her noshiil beeame 
the mother of the Aswini, two of whom are the Twins of (he vodme Uy 
Chandri, the wife of the moon, or the moon himself asually represented a 
dale, but capable apparently of being transformed into a Comal, le hada uuimer 
ous feunily called Pulindas. he mortals to whom he has aiven birth are the 
original progenitors of the race of Saryabans, who are hence called, and, what is 
more, seriously believed bby niultitudes to be, children of the sun, His wer ips 
pers are numerous, and he has several temples exclusively dedicated to lim, 
though often, when exhibited in a bodily form, he is oblived Go contol bine elf 
with a place in the temples of other deities 

The moun, designated indifferently Soma and Chanda, is astally represerttod 
aya beautiful youth, sitting ina chariot drawn by an antelope, and holdine in 
his hands a club and a lotus. The influence which he is aU pponed Lo pot eses in 
this lower world has given him many worshippers, who imagine that the whole 
current of life depends on ducky and unlucky days, of whieh be is the rent 
regulator, The planet Budh, our Mereury, is considered to he his sunt, dd lee 
first sovereion of the Innar race, distinguished hy the nau of Chardrabets 
The other planets are in like manner deified, but though they ue heddoa 
place in the Hindoo pantheon, {hey are not entitled to a sopatale notices as 
ttle more is expected from them than to finnish data for the enlentation of 
WAtLy ities 

Among the gods whe are conveived to exeruine a more Tunnedate THluence 
on Tmman affairs ure Ganesa, the remover of difficulties, Casera, (he sand af 
wealth, Cartikeia, the god of war, and Kama, the god of love. It will be 
proper to describe them brieily in their ordor 

Ganesa, or Gainpatti, is represented as a short 
arms and the head of an elephant. He is usually seated on a lotus, lint sone: 
times rides on a rat, or has one near him, to judicate the pendones min) fore. 
sight of which that aninal is an emblem, Tn his hands he hokls the crjvs, or 
hook, for guiding the elephant, a shell, for which a kind of battlease fs some- 
times substituted, a conical ball, and a cup with small cakes, 
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shipped, particularly in the Deccan, where his temples probably outnumber 
those ofany god except Siva ‘The Peishwa Bajee Rao had an image of him 
in solid gold, with eyes of diamonds — Its value was estimated at £50,000 It 
is not thought prudent or safe to commence a journey, or a building, or even 
transact any ordinary matter of business, without invoking him, and hence, 
hoth to remind worshippers o! this duty and furnish convenient means of 
performing it, lis statues are set up on the public ruads and other open places 
of resort Not unfrequently, too, his image is placed over the doors of houses and 
shops, as a guarantee for the prosperity of those who occupy them The god to 
whom all this homage is paid makes no pretensions to a very exalted origin 
Tie had no father, and in the ordinary sense of 
the turin, cannot be said to have had a mother, 
though that relatiouship is both clainied and 
gloried in by Parvati. The fable is, that while 
she was bathing, she collevled all the seum and 
Impurities of the bath, kneaded if into the 
haman form, and gaye il life by pouring water 
of the Ganges upon it Accounts differ as to 
the mode i which he became possessed of the 
elephant’s bead Some say that Parvati made 
hin so at first; jut the more gonerally received 
account ts, that he lad originally a human 
head, awl was deprived of it by Siva, who, 
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his wife oveswhelmed wilh grief for the loss j 
of ler child, Siva seized an clephant’s head page ae pe ap 

which happened to be the first that came in his way, and placed it on Ganesa’s 
slinddes., One of the anost remukable circumstances conuccted with the 
mythology of Ganesa is the existenee of a living incarnation of him at Clincore, 
near Poona, This incarnation was first realized im the form of a saint of the 
name of Marcha, who was removed to heaven, while Gunesa net only took 
his place but undertook &) oceupy it in the persous of Marvba’s clescendants 
to the seyeuth generation. This imposture, gross as it is, has found multitudes 
eredulous cnough to he deceived hy it, and the Brahmins, who profited by it, 
found little diffeully, even after the seventh generation elapsed, in. continving 
the farce of Gancsa’s living tnearnation Ju 1809, Maria Graham paid a visit 
to the repujed deity. Her aeeommt of it is as follows:—* The whole place 
looked dirty, and every window was crowded with well-fed sleek Bralunins, 
who dothtless take great care of the Deo’s revenues. We ford his little 
godship sonted in a mean verandah, on a low wooden seat, not any way 
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distinguished from other children but hy an ansious wildness of Che eyes, 
said to be occasioned by the quantity of opium which he is daily made to 
swallow. He is not allowed to play with other boys: nor is he permitted to 
speak any language but Sanserit, that he may nob converse wilh any: but the 
Brahmins. He received us very politely, and said he was always pleased: to 
see English people. After some conversation, Which wa Borlinin infoarpected, aye 
took leave, and were presented by his divine hand with ahuonds and sear 
vandy, perfumed with asafostida, aud he received in rebut a handful al rapees” 
Cuyera, the god of wealth, has no tenmples dedicated to hin aad no atlas ag 
which oblations are made, but is auply compensated by the practical Lomage 
which he receives from all ranks and condibions of mnaen  Uts wis thology 
possesses little interest, ILe vesides ina splendid palace, aud when be (asels 
is borne through the air in wradiant ear, or rather pahanquin, by Cour attendants 
On his head is a richly ornamented crown, and two of his four handy bold closed 
Howers of the lotus. In none of these particulars is ib possible fo ili over 
felicity of invention, or any peculiar appropriateness, Daoshart, Chae fndinn 
Plutus, like too many of his most ardent and successful worshippers, is imeliorent 
to everything but wealth, and while he possesses tf, and has the power of 
bestowing it, can dispense with any other abbraction. 
Cartikeia, the god of war, is regarded as the son of Siva, and was brought 
into existence by some very extraordinary process, for the espros purpose of 
a combating a giant of the name of Purika, who 
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austerilies to promise hin univer al power nad 
dominion, This promise contd not he rocullod, 
and there seemed no moans of eseaptig: from the 
fatal consequences, for Truila, abusine Bru’ 
blundering liberality, was threatening (he whole 
creation with destruction: robbing the ovews of 
its riches, and the sun of its fire, eonunanding the 
noon to sland still, and subjecting all the other 
celestials to harsh and contimmudions brentment 
In this dilemma the gods assembled a council, and albor Cull dothevation saw 
vily one possible means of deliverance, ty Brdunvs print Tarikea was 
declared to be invincible except lo a son of Siva. Babaherc was tel a son 
to be fuund? Siva was at this time childless, and was Jeadi vp a life of wumlority, 
which precluded the hope of offspring. Various clevices, iu whieh Parvati 
and the god of love bove the principal part, were adopted, and ab last, Carti- 
keia, having been deposited as a germ and nourished in the hosom ol Giruge 
ov the Ganges, emerged in the form of a beautiful malo infant, Afler due 
aursing by females who came to the river to bathe, he grow up, anil Leeaningr fib 
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for martial exploits fulfilled the great end of his creation by slaying Tarilsa. 


When his character of god of war is considered, he might have been expected to” 


luke a promincut parl in all the wars in which the gods figure as allies or 
auxiliaries In general, however, only a geeondary place is assigned to him, 
wud ib almost appears as i lis merits had been purposcly obscured by rivals 
Jealous of his fume. For this apparent injustice he has some compensation in 
the number of his worshippers, and more especially in the honowrs paid to lim 
luring his annual festival On that occasion images of him, to the number, in 
Calcutta alone, of 5,000, some of them of gigantic slature, are set wp for 
worship, and at the conclusion of it thrown into the river. These imayes 
usually exhibit him asa young man of warlike appearance, situated very incon- 
grnously on a peacock, and holding a Low in one hand and an arrow in the other. 
hometines the peacock is treading on a serpent, and two adrlitional hands are 
given him, in which he holds a spear and a trideut. 

Kama, called also Kamadeva or Camdeo, the god of love, isthe subject of 
many pleasing fictions, and oecnpics w prominent place in ancient tales, poems, 
and dramas. Singular cnough, notwithstanding the sway which he is deseribed 
as possessing over gods and men, he cannot boast of possessing a single temple, 
or of being the object of any distinct and formal 
worship. Being thus move of an historical than 
an actually recognized divinity, little more need 
be said of him, The fibles give him a double 
birth. By the first he is a son of Brahma, by 
the second a son of Vishnu and Lakshmi, 
diwing their avatars as Isvishna and Rulanini. 
In both births the illusive prevailed over the 
real, and he is therefore designated the son of 
Maya, ov illusion, His father Brahma, having 
promised that his dominion should not be eon- 
fined to the hearts of the inhabitants of the 
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his power by letLing fly an arrow, which pierced 

BLrahma’s own bosom, He appears to have been equally successful with Vishnu 
Not so with Siva. This god, when it was desired that he might Lecome the 
futher of a son destined to slay Tarika, was living retired in the practice of 
religious austerities. Kana, notwithstanding, presumed to send a shaft at him. 
Jt took effech, but Siva, incensed at the interruption given to his devotion, turned 
his third eye upon the infatuated archer, and with it burned him to ashes, After 
his secoud birth « demon carried lim. off, and Unmew him into the sca, where 
he was swallowed by a fish, From this living tomb he was afterwards rescued, 
and delivered as an infant to the cnre of the demon’s wife, She, by some 
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sivange melamorphosis, proved to be no other than Rett, ev ae, the wife 
of Kama during his first life. After a time a mutual ROP aI ON book place, 
aud the demon was destroyed. Kama is astally personified as a beaudifal 
youth riding or kneeling on a parrot, and holding in his amels al how ready 
bent and strung with bees, while a quiver of arrows, Lippe with (lowers, hangs 
behind his shoulder. Elis standard, adopted probaly as a raeamariel af lis 
marine adventure, is a fish, He is desertbed as accompanied by Rel and at- 
tended by the humming bee, the cuckoo, aud gentle pues A. mp is COM: 
stautly wandering over the world, no permanenb locality alti Deas stoned: bin, 
though his favourite haunt ig with Mrishna and his milhinaids, on (he hauks of 
the Vainuna or Jumna, 

Fiom the god of Jove we pass to one of a very different deseriplion, Yauna, 
the god of the infernal regions and judge of the dead, le has two di dined per 
sonifications In the one eatled Dhernogajat he 
appear with a mild and heneyolent comnfouanes, 
seen only by those to whom a place of happiness i, 
to be awarded. In the other, as Vatua, he ts seated 
ona buffalo wilh a crown on his bead anda elab 
and a rape or péshu iv his bios Oi. inttamed 
eyes, drealfal teeth, and grt aspeeb are well fitted 
to inspire terror. Phe road to hit palace is long 
and painful, over buming sand and red hot or 
sharp-pointed stones, amidst shower, af bunnies 
cinders, scalding water, and molten eid, and 
through dark passages beseh with snakes, tigers, 
enormous giants, and all other Tnueinabidle horrors 
The road is 668,000 miles long, aud at the end of 
it, after crossing the Vaitarini, or Indian Styx, Yama himself is sem — tis 
stature is 240 miles, his eyes of a purple colonr expand Tike Jakes, bis voice 
resembles thunder, and his breathing the roaring of a tempent, a thume proceeds 
from his mouth, and every hair on his hody is as long asa patmefree Attended 
hy Chitra Gupta, a monster little less terrible than himself) he judges: the 
trembling sinners ay they come into his presence, and dooms them to their dif 
ferer’ hells. Though Yama has no temple dedieated to lin, the terror whieh he 
inspires will not allow him to he forgotten, Oblations of water are nue to fim 
every day, and two annual festivals devoted to him are carefully observed. 

Tn the above enumeration of gods, all those ocenpying the first rank have 
been more or less fully described. The subject, however, is of houndlews extent, 
and Lo give anything like a complete view of Hindoo thoovony ani mytholoyy, 
ib would be necessary to take some notice of numerous stibordinate deities, 
many of them recognized only in particular localities, in which thay are 
regarded either as a kind of patron saints to be courted for the Dlessinies which 
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they may confer, or malignant demons to be deprecated for the evils which they 1p — 
may inflich Both the heavens and the infernal regions are peopled with such 
tmaginary beings They are also constantly moving in the air, on the cavth, and Leraava 
in the waters, and acting as the willing messengers or unwilling thralls of the lane 
higher gods To the better class belong the Brahmadicas, or sons of Brahma, 
the Menus, the Rishis, good angels and good genii, Apsaras and Gandarras, or 
heavenly nymphs and choristers, by whose dances, songs, and amusie the inhabi- 
tants of the celestial mansions are constantly entertained. ‘To the malignant 
elass belong the Asuras, who, though of Lhe race of gods, were disinherited and 
cast into darkness, the Deityas, a species of demons who have niustered armies 
and aiade war in heaven; Rakshasas, Pisachas, and still lower spirits, not 
uulike our nursery ghosts and goblins, By all of these much of the homage 
which is due only to the Supreme Power is practi- 


cally monopolized. fs 

Another series of imaginary beings which play @ 

an important part in the religion of the Hindoos fy 
\ 


are porsonifications of sacred streams—ahove all, the 
Ganges, which figures as a female divinity under 
the name of Gunga, and is both lonoured and 
worshipped So highly estimated is the honour of 
having given birth to Gunga, that Vishnu and 
Siva are represented by their respective volaries as a 

laying claim to il According to the Vishnaivas at 

she had her first begining in Vishnu’s heaven, ETT IRR RA CR 
Vaikontha, and spruny frere his foot; according to Guxc 4 (the Giiges! 

the Saivas, Keilas, Siva’s heaven, was the place of See are eee 

her birth, ‘There she sprung from his head, and after long wandering among his Gunga, 
matted locks descended at last upon the earth in a mighty stream, with all her 
Wain of fishes, snakes, turtles, and crocodiles, She is represented ay a white 
woman with a crown on her head, cilber walking on the surface of the water or 





riding on a marine animal of rather nondeseript form, though bearing some resern- 
Kance to an alligator, holding a water-jug in one of her four bands and a water- 
lily in another. After descending to the earth Gunga made a narrow escape, for 
asage whom. sho disturhed in bis devotions was so incensed that he swallowed 
her up. Having contrived ultimately to find an outlet, she divided. herself into 
the numerous streams which now form a network across her delta. The modes 
in which homage is paid to her are countless, Hor shrines exceed 8,000,000 
in number; her banks are crowded with temples erected in her honour; long 
pilgrimages are made to obtain the privilege of bathing in her stream ; for those 
who cannot make the pilgrimage, the water is transported to the remotest parts 
of the country and eagerly purchased; even the dying are carried to her banks 
to breathe their last, and in this way not unfrequently accelerate the event 
Vow, TI. 95 
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which might have been deferred for days, or months, ov yours, hy wiser and 
gentler treatment — Tn conseqnenec of this practice the sacred stream: can hardly 
be viewed without disgust, from the number of Aead bodies whieh are Hoated 
down upon tt. 

The chiwacter of the Hindoo religion may be legitimately inferred fiom that of 
the gods who ave the objects of its worship; bud a muck more Vivid pression 
may be obtained by passing from theory bo practice, mel View dng Pb unior (he 
forms it assuanes both in daily life and on ¢ xtraordinary ocenstans Ta regard 
to all forms, private aud public, one conmion retnark may be amades "Phe vel 
PIOUS STV ICC performed is entirely of a eeremonin} patave, and has nothin (o 
do with the heart and couscience Jf words of Lhe Vedaare repeatod Joy rate 
asa kind of chann—if the breath is suppressed aud gunde to pass ta a peculiae 
manner through one nostril, while the other is stopped by the finger IP warden as 
sipped, poured out, or used in bathing, while a namber of minute roe Gions 
are carefully observed—by these, and such like mumterios, Che worshipper 
considers himself cleansed from all impurity and entilled to claim the divine 
favour, If higher degrees of merit are aspired to, the means bo he employed 
are not gentine sorrow for past sins and earnest endeaveurs to advan ty 
holiness, Lut penances and austerities, the efllency of whieh is cotimated div 
the amount of bodily suffering which they iufliek The tortares te which 
multitudes submit with this view are often of he most barbarous and shocking 
description, The highest place in heaven is thus reserved for those whe, 
from physical coustitution or Jong training, porsces niost strength oF bodily 
endiuance, and the greatest villain on earth, without repenbing of one of Tis 
crimes or forsaking one of his vices, may acquire the reputation wad the privileges 
ofasainut Wuder such a system there is no inducement bo virtuous pravtice 
Livery mun has ouly to follow the bent of his own inclinations, aspuaced Chad 
into whatever cnormities passion or interest may lead him, it will always he 
casy to find sume divinity who will accept bis worship, and in return for it 
canvel all his guilt. In Ulnstrating the highest form of religious olservanee 
required af a Hindoo in the ordinary routine of lif we shall be sure net lo 
wadernlate the matter by selecting he Brahmin as an example. 

Assuming that the Bralmin performs all that is required of linn, his daily 
course will be as follows:—On rising from sleep the first thing he doos is to 
lean his tecth with a twig of the racemiferous fig-tree, repeating to himsel! 
during the operation the following prayer: “Attend, lord af the forest, Sonia, 
king of herbs and plants, Las approached thee; mayest theu and he cleanse 
my mouth with glory and good auspices, that I may cab abundant food. Lard 


of the fuxest! grant me life, strength, glory, splendour, offspring, eatble, abundant 


wealth. virtue, knowledge, and intelligence.” The use of the wig, ordinarily 


deemed so indispensdble that the omission of it would render all other re ‘Lgiottp 
services finitless, is forbidden on certain specified a: ays, When asasublstitube tor it 
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the moulh must be twelve tines rinsed with water, Having thrown away the 


twig into some plaee known to be free from impurity, he proceeds to perform — 


his ablutions In these ib is necessary to be very civeumspect, as there are a 
number of minute rules which he must not violate, The water should, if possi- 
ble, be taken not front a depth, asa well, but from the surface, and nob fron a 
stagnant pool bat from a runing stream—a river of the number of those deemed 
holy. Tu this respect, the Ganges is of couse to be preferred to all others, but 
when it cannot be had the want of il may le supplied by the following prayer: 
“() Gunga, hear my prayers; for my sake be included in this small quantity of 
water, wilh the other sacred streams.” The ablation then pruceeds, the 
Brahmin standing in the water, sipping it, sprinkling it, throwing it about on 
the crown of his head, on the earth, towards the sky, pluuging thrice into it, 
and finally completing the process by washing his mantle in it. Wile thus 
engaged he repeats various prayers and texts of the Vedas, imcluding the 
yeyetri, styled the holiest of all, though it contains uo more than this, “ We 
meditate on the adorable light of the resplendent Generator, which governs 
vt rabellects.” Another mysterious nblerance employed is that of O M, a con- 
traction of the triliteral syllable A UM, the recognized symbol of the triad. 
The ablutions performed, the Bralimin, supposed to have risen before the sun, 
prepares to worship that luminary as le emerges from the horizon, Por this 
purpose varlous preliminary ceremonies are required — First, he ties the lock of 
hair on the crown of his head, takes up a bindle of cusa grass (Poa eynosu- 
roides) iw his left and three blades of tt in lus right hand, sips water, repeating 
the gayatri, aud performing numerous mummerics, aud after exclaiming “ May 
the waters preserve mo,” engaves in deep meditation, The subject is curious, 
for he is only striving lo realize the thought that “Brahma, with four faces 
aud ared complesion, resides in his bosom; Vishnu, with four arms and a black 
complexion, iu his heart, and Siva, with five faces and a white complexion, 
mv his forehead” This meditation is followed by a suppression of breath, the 
mode of effecting which is minutely and even ludicrously regulated. Closing 
the left nostril by the two longest fingers of the right hand, he draws a 
breath through the right nostril, and then by stopping this nostril also with 
the thumb remains without respiring till he has internally repeated the gayatzi, 
the symbolical syllable O M, and « sacred text. This suppression of breath 
repeated thrice is fullowed ly ablutions, » singular inhalation of water by the 
nose, and «& sipping, ab the end of which he exclaims, “Water, thou dost 
penetrate all beings; thou dost reach the decp recesses of the mountains; thou 
arb the mouth of the universe; thou arb the mystic word vasha,; thou art lght, 
taste, aad the immortal fluid’ Te is now in a fit state to offer acceptable 
worship to the sun, which he addresses standing on one foot with his face to the 
east and his hands in a hollow form. Among other things, he says of him that 
“lie ig the soul of all which is fixed ar locomotive,” aud apostraphizes him thus, 
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“Thon art self-esistent; thou art the most excellent ray; thou givest ¢Muleence ; 
grant it unto us.” An oblation, consisting of dele or sesumuin, howe, bevrdey: 

water, and red sandal-wood, is then made in a copper vessel shaped like a hont 
and placed on the head. With various obher prayers and cercmonics, ineluding 


‘ 
‘ 


an Invocation of the gayatri, which is characterized as ¢ light,” aa seed,” as 
“immortal life,” as “the holiest sacrifice,” and “the divine text who dost rant 
our best wishes,” the daily morning devolion is brought to a close, 

At noon and in the evening the service slightly varied ought lo bo repeated 
Other portions of the day should be oeeupied with whab are called “the five 
erent sieraments,” These are—l. The sacrament of the Vedas, or the teaching 
van studying of them, 2. The sacrament of the Mines, or an ablation af cakes 
wud water to departed ancestors and progentlors generally. 3. Che saerament 
of the Deities, or prayers to all the gods of the pantheon, accompanied wilh an 
oblation to fire +. The sacrament of Spirits, or an oblation of rieo and obher 
food to all animated creatures; and 5. The sacrament of Men, or the perform 
ance of the rites of hospitality, In all of these the observance umust be seen 
panied with prayers, evremonics, aud gestures, slill more minute, unmenning, and 
Santastical than those required iu morning devotion, the whale fortiinge yn 
irksome routine, in which neither the intellect nor the affections have any share, 
end the inost solemn religious acts degenerate inte mere mechaninn. Tt is nat 
ty be wondered at that a great majority of the Braluainus have fond aeans be 
evade the letter of these reyuivements, wud to curtail them bo stich a deoree that 
oue hour sutlices for rites for which, if fully performed, ab least four heurs world 
he necessary. Unfortunately, in curtailing frivolous and useless eoremonies, no 
cue has been taken to supply their place by sumething better, and the auly 
effet has consequently been to ling that class which ought to seb the example 
tu all other classes, nearer than hefore to practical atheism, 

The great mass of the population, ever ready to tale the law from those when 
they regard as their superiors, select oily those olseryances whieh are miuosl 
agreeable, and thus make religion not a curh, but rather a stimulus lo their 
natural depravity. Tn pursuing this course they are countenaneed by a remark. 
wble peculiarity i Hindoo faith and practice. A fundamental axiom of the 
Christian religion is, that he who offends in one point is guilty of wll; in other 
words, that every precept is of absolute obligation, and consequently dha, the 
Labitual negleet of any one known duty makes him who is gully of it virtually 
an infidel, The Hindoo axiom, on the contrary, is, that 
optional, and that within certain limits every individual is 
a rule for himself’ He who aspires to the highest degree of future bliss will be 
vontented with nothing short of perfection, and will consequently endeavour te 
fulfil every obligation to the very lettux. He, on the other hand, who has no such 
exalted aims, and desires to he religious only so far ag may be hevessary to secure 
him against the loss of caste and the worst forms of futuro punishment, muy 
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easily adopt a course of religious observance suited to his taste. Both the lofty 
aspirant and the lnkewarm professor ave, so Lo speak, within the pale, and both 
will be rewarded according to their deeds When their final conditions are 
fixed, the difference between them will be not in kind but in degree There 
will be no absolute condenmation, for however great the shortcomings of the 
one may” be, his obedience, so far as it has gone, will be approved and accepted. 
The practical effect of such a rule is easily perceived While the standard of 
obedience reiuains theorctically perfect, the great majority lower it till it becomes 
what they wish if to be All duties felb to be irksome and disagreeablo are 
carefully excluded, and every individual worshipper becomes in fact the maker 
of his own god, investing him only with such attributes as are pleasing to him- 
self, The extent to which this is carried may be inferred from the well-known 
fact that every form of vice and crime—prostitution, theft, robbery, and mur- 
dyr—has ford amoung the gods of .th: Hindoo pantheon some one who has 
sanctioned ib by his example, aud is therefore presumed to weleome those who 
commit if as acceptable worshippers. 

Bul though the accommodating spirit of UWindooism allows each individual 
great latibude in sclecting the objects and manner of lis worship, and by per- 
initling him to lower the standard to suit his taste, virtually abolishes all reli- 
vious and moval distinctions, if must be acknowledged that the effect has been 
not so much to produce religious indifference as to foster a perverse zeal and 
multiply useless forms. Tiven those who content Lhemselyes with such observ- 
ances as are necessary bo prevent the loss of caste and leave them a hope of 
escaping final reprobation, have a laborious task to perform, since the omission 
of any one among a multiplicity of rites and ceremonies might defeat their 
object. The observances, of corse, increase in proportion as higher aspirations 
are entertained. Some, desirous of attaining a higher order of animated being 
in thei new metempsychosis, must acquire the necessary nievit by increas- 
ing the nmmiber and variety of ceremonial acts Others would fain purchase 
even a temporary residence in one or other of the fabled heavens approprivted 
to the gods, bub cannot hope to reach the object of their ambition without 
adding to the routine of ordinary observances numerous acts of will-worship 
and painful privation. The highest object at which it is possible to aim is 
exemption from all future transmigrations, by what is called absorption mto 
the divine essence. This, as it is the acmé of felicity, is also presumed, as might 
be expected, to be the most difficult of attaiment. How to accomplish it 
is the great problem which has for ages tasked the ingenuity of Hindoo theolo- 
gians, and eannot be said to be ay yet satisfactorily solved. In one general 
principle, indeed, thay ave all agreed, The great obstacles to the final absorp- 
tion of the soul by the supreme essence are its wnion with the body, and the 
various instincts, appetites, and passions which are supposed to be the result of 
this union, There is thus a thraldom from which the soul must be delivered. 
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Only two modes seem practicable By retuing within ital and enaatatiias in 
profound meditation and contemplation, 1b ay render self inoenstble bo the 
existence of the external world, and thus gradually prepare for becoming part ot 
& pure, spiritual, Mheompounded essence. Thus acting, the sont assumes the 
offensive, and in a manner achieves its own freedom This is one of Che miodes, 
and is in high repute with those who are ola metaphysieab barn, and Tond of ine 
dulging in divamy indolence. fn the other mode the mind ts more passive, and 
the same object is sought to be gained by weakening the powers of Che body 
and thug veudering i6 incapable of exercising ils wonted fy ramny —“Phis mode is 
attited bu the taste of those who, incapable of abstract thought and Jong continued 
meditation, excel in physical endurance, and are able, as they Chink, fo keep the 
body wider by subjecting it to attennating processes of bunger and thin pain- 
ful postines, nakeduess, extremes of heat and cold, Tacerbtous, gastes, redila dens, 
and numerous barbarities not the less shoelsing from heing sell iiffietod 
Asa general rule, both modes of discipline are practised by the sant indi 

vidual, and hence while careful to prepare for contemplation by suppres dons af 
breath and inysterious ulterances, the Brahmin having, during Che hist portion 
of his life abandoned all sensual affections, is enjoined in the Pustitites of Mente 
to “dry up his bodily frame” by means of “harsher and harsher mortitieatiows,” 
and in cerlain cases to foed “on water and air,” till he has “shuttled olf tbs 
body.” The severest penances mentioned in the Tastilutes are bo “astide ack- 
wards and forwards on the ground,” to “stand a whole day an tiphoe, and 
endure the extremes of heat, cold, and moisture; bub superstition the lonwer it 
is indulged always becomes the stronger, and hence to give a Habot the severities 
practised in modern times by the devotecs called Poyis and Badirs, were to 
enumerate almost all the imaginable modes of torture. Keeping the pats of 
the hands closed tll the nails grow into the flesh on one side and re appear on 
the other—creeping along in twisted forms LiL permanent and unnatural distor 
tion is produced—holding the arms upright till they lose their power of motion 
and become sbrivelled—lying on beds of ivon spikes—hanging over slaw fires -- 
burying tn a living grave with only a small aperture to prevent suffocation 

such are vuly « few of the modes hy which superstition proves how expert it by 
in the art of tormenting. Superstition, indoed, cannot lay claim to all the 
diabolical ingenuity displayed, but must share it with ipostors of yarious 
grades who iniest the country as mendicants, and extort alms either by Wwe 
commiseration which their sufferings excite, or the desire to be rid of thelr filhy 
and disgusting presence. Nuked bodies smeared with the ashes of vowwecluny, 

hair hanging in locks matted together with filth, human skulls filled with the 
same material, and human bones strung around the neck, ave among the more 
common devices used by those who, without practising self-denial, aro ambitious 


of the honour or greedy of the profit which even a hypocritical semblance of ib 
tuo often commands, 
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In order to obtain a fall display of the Hinloo ichigion, aud the monstrous ap — 
practices which if perits and encomages, it will be necessary after having scen 
how it operates in everyday life, to behold it when crowds are gathered Lo Mmdoo 
celumate 163 greater festivals As it would be difficult, uf not impossible, to give iad 
a cormmon description applicable to all, the advisable couse will be to select as 
aspectuucn the festival of Kati, to whose delight in caimage reference has ah cacy 
been made, and the festival of Juggernaut, which, through the early attention 
which was drawn to it, is perhaps more familiar and interesting to the Buitish 
tu than any other 

Kal or Maha Kali is, as will be remembered, identical with Parvati the tesualor 
wile of Siva, and is celebrated in an annual festival, which receives the name as 
Charak Pujab fiom the chekre or disens, emblematical of the wheeling or 
swinging employed in its most characteristic performance Owing tu the 
savage character of Kali, and the 
numcerons crimes of which she is re- 















garded as the patroness, the Brah 
mins and more respectable native 
classes of Caleutt., m the neighbow- 
hoal of which the festival is held 
heop aloof from an open participation 
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in it, bul at the same time show where their sympathies lie by contributing 
largely to the expnse, and countonancing the proccedings by their presence ap 
spectatms By the more zealous votaries a whole month before tho festival, 
by others three days, are employed in initiatory ceremonies of pmifivation and 
devotion When the first day devoted te it arrives, an. upright pole twenty 
to thirly feet in height is ereéted, and across its stummit a horizontal beam is 
placed Lo move round on a pivot, Front each end of the beam hangs a rope, 
the one loosely and the other with two hooks attavhed to it The performance 
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now begins. A devotee coming forward. prostrabtes himself ancl as Haedtiacted y 
fastened to the hooks, which for this purpose are ru throueh the fleshy parts of 
his back near the shoulders, The end of the other rope is then setaed ya 
mumber of persons, who commence running round with ib ab a rapid) pave 
This motion is of course conmmunicated ab once to the hooks, and the wrelehed 
devotee lifted up into the air is swung round in agony Were the Hest fo ive 
way, the foree with which he is whirled as well as the height would project lim 
like a shot from a gun, and his death would he inevilable. Phe devotee jay 
giving a signal nay Le relieved from peril and torture, Teeth he is Ho Hostes 
vive it, and usually remains suspended from ten minutes: bo half an hour, for, 
strange to say! this isa religious service, the merit of which ts proportioned to 
the length of time the agony is endived. The moment he descends and is taken 
off the hooks, another steps forward to take his place, and the machine is kepb 
wheeling till the day is far spent. In estimating the agrregale timount of 
suffering inflicted, it is necessary to remember that these horrid) sinus are 
not confined tu the subnrbs of Caleutta, where Kali’s temple stands, bub Ghat 
in thousands of towns and villages throughout Bengal, they are i sineftaneous 
aperation, torturing the infatuated devotces, while noullitules of spectators 
stand around gaping with applause and wonder. 

When the swinging terminates, another equally cruel and more miuderons 
exhibition succeeds. A number of spikes ov lotives, with their patil. sloping 
outwards, are made to protrude from a large straw bay or maltress, and placed 
in front of a wall or scaffolding from twenty to thirty fecb in height. ‘he 
performance of the devotecs is to leap from the seaffolding to the tiattress, 
As the spikes ave left somewhat loose, and there is room for the exercise of 
dexterity in talking the leap, the greater part escape wninjured, but severnt 
sustain serious injuries, and a few are killed on thespot. Tor the Jast, ie Spe 
tators feel no pity, because the belicf is that the fate which they have met is 
the punishment of some enormous crime, which they nwst have ecommibbed either 
in the present or in some former life. At aight the devatyes, seated in the open 
air, make an incision in the skin of their forehead asa receplacle for an tron 
wire to which they suspend a lamp. These lamps are kept burning bill dawn. 
the wearers meanwhile celebrating the praises of their fuvouvite divinity. TL 
were easy to produce a long list of other self-inflicted tortures of dehuded 
wretches with their arms and breasts stuck full of pins——of others howd hae a 
sitting posture to the rim of an enormous wheel, every revolution of which 
must reverse the natural position of head and heels—and of others, who, placing: 
some mustard seeds on some mud with which they have covered the under Hp, 
stretch themselves out on their backs, under a vow that they will lie thore night 
and day, without change of position, till the seed shall germinate ; Lut enongd: has 


been already said to show by what kind of works the favour of Tlindun deities 
ean be courted, 
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Phe observances already mentioned ave rather the preliminaries of the 
festival Lhan its actual celebration, which can only be seen with all its accom- 
paniments in the vicinity of the temple itself, situated near the extremity of a 
plain immediately south-cast of the capital of Dritish India, and known by the 
name of Kali-Ghat. It owes its site, aud the veneration in which 1 is held, to 
avery singular legend — Siva's wife was Sati, the daughter of Brahma After 
the marriage the two gods quarrelled. Bralina, who was the aggressor, not only 
insulted his son-in-law by leaving him uninvited to a banquet which he gave 
to the immortals, bub stigmatized him as a wandering beggar, a dweller among 
tombs, a carrier of human skulls. Sati took the quarrel so much to heart, 
thal she proceeded to the Lanks of the Ganges and yielded up her life, thereby 
furnishing an example, on which the Brahnius for want of a better have 
eagerly seized, to justafy the iminola’ion of widows, hence called setis or 
sutfees. Siva on beholding his wife's lifeless body was litevally distracted, and 
thrusting his trident into it began whirling it in the air with frantic gestures. 
His violence shook the three worlds, aud threatened the wniverse with destrue- 
tion Invern the gods were i alarm, and Vislinu, as preserver, hastened to 
inverpose, With the view of calming Siva lie reminded him that the world 
has no real existence, aud that everything in it is only aaa@yd, or ilusion This 
was but sorry comfort, and Siva i his frenzy continued to rage and gesticulate 
as fiwiously as before Tb next oceurred to Vishnu that lis fellow-god would 
calm down if Satis body was removed from his sight, and therefore while it 
was whithine on the trident, he took a sciuutar and kept hacking it till the 
whole had disappeared Siva was not aware of this hacking process till it was 
completed, but as soon as the object which made him frantic was removed, re- 
turned to a sound mind He was afterwards completely consoled ly the return 
of Sati to him under the form of Parvati, the daughter of Vimalaya From 
the rapidity with which her hody was whirled when Vishnu hewed it in pieces, 
the frnginonts were carried to great distances, and have made all the places 
where they were found famous The toes of the right foot fell at Mali- Ghat 
and had Iain in the ground andiseovered for ages, when a Bralunin, to whom 
their position had been revealed in a dream, dug Chem up, and erected on the 
site the Lemple which now bens the name of Kali The hideous form usually 
horne by the idol has already been deseribed, and it therefore only remains to 
give an account of the great day of the festival, Tbe means have happily been 
provided by a most competent eye-wilness, and we shall therefore do little 
moro than abridge and occasionally quote verbatim from the graphic description 
given by Dr. Duff! 

AL carly dawn the native population of Caloutla begin to move in myriads 
along the road leading to Kali-Ghat—mere spectators, in promiscuous throngs, 
gaily dressed. as for a holiday—and devotecs in isolated groups, easily distin- 
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LD guished by their loose rohes and their foreheads liberally hesprinkted w ith ver 
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Two or three, coverett with ashes, carry in their hands iron spits ar rods of 
different lengths, small bamboo canes or hukah tubes, hard twisted cords or 
living snakes whose fangs have been extracted, bending their lanhs into musightly 
attitudes and chanting legendary songs. Two or three more are the eaters of 
musical instruments—horned trumpets, gongs, tinkling cymbals, and large 
hoarse drums, surmounted with towering bunches of black and white ustiich 
feathers” Then instruments blown or beaten lustily make loud and discordant 
music Besides the groups of devotees who move along iu sucecssion as fir as 
the eye can reach, others ave seen advancing and spreading over (he southen 
side of the plain where the temple stauds, with flags and other pageants, and 
with portable stages “on which men and woinen are cugaged in ridiculuts, 
ant often worse than ridiculous, pantominic performances” The t niple uy 
surrounded hy a high wall and a court, and the principal aceess bo it is hy 
a gate on the west side. Opposite to this gato stands a parly of Erahinins 
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groups of devotees of Kali, and from these we have 
selected soine of the jincipal figures. One of the 
men dressed in red silk, with female ornaments, and 
bells on bis feet, was dancing with a water-snake, 
xlive, thrust through his tongue, holding it only by 
its tails the reptile curling its hend and hissing, 
Anothar man, in similar dresg, held in his hand an 
iron shovel with two pointed handles, which were 


thrnst throngh both his gides; the shovel had rod-hot 
coals, on which from time to time tho devotes throw 
some kind of powdor which blazed wp. Cie man 
had a bambao, nearly three inches iy, giroum fereied, 
bored through Ins tongues another had iwo inpes 
yun through his sides, the fuur ends of which ware 
held. by two men, whilat be danced baokwarda and 
forwards, with aa mach uneoneem ng if tho ropeds 
only went through his garinenta, 
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distributing consecrated flowers, and receiving free will offerings of money in ap — 
return, After the gate is passed the temple “starts up full in view” The ~~~ 
spectators keep moving along a narrow pathway on the south side between Testaval of 
the temple and a portico, while the devotees pass on the oulside of the portico et 
itself Lowards the castern side of the courl The proceedings which thore take 

place are thus deserted :— 

“Towards the wall there were stationed several Llacksmiths with sharp in- 
strmments in their hands. Those of a particulary group that caried the rods, 
canes, and other implements, now came forward One would stretch out his 
hand, and getting it instantly pierced through, in would pass one of his rods or 
canes. Another would hold out his arm, and getting it perforated, in would 
pass one of his iron spits or tubes, A third would protrude his tongue, and 
getling ibalso bored through, in would pass one of his cords or serpents. And thus 
all of a group that desired it, had themselves varionsly transpierced or por- 
forated When these groups had finished, another gronp was wailing in readi- 
ness to undergo the cruel operation; and so another and another apparently 
without end.” Everything was now in readiness for the most solemn act of 
worship. It is thus deseribed :—" Those of the different groups that carried in 
front the vessels already referred to, now ranged themselves all round the in- 
terior of the colonnade. All the rest assembled themselves within this living 
circle. Ona sudden, at a signal given, commenced the bleating, and the low- 
ing, aud the struggling of the animals slaughtered in sacrifice at the farthest 
end of the portico; and speedily was the ground made to swim with sacrificial 
blood = At the sume moment of lime the vessel carriers threw upon the burning 
coals in their vessels handfuls of Indian pitch, composed of various combustible 
substances. Instantly ascended the smoke, and the flame, and the sulphureous 
smell, Those who had the musical instruments sent forth their loud, and jarring, 
and discordant sounds. And those who were transpierced began dancing in the 
most frantic manner—pulling backwards and forwards through their wounded 
members the rods and the canes, the spits and the tubes, the cords and the 
writhing serpents, till their bodies seemed streaming with their own blood.” 
During this frightful scene tho spectators looked on and applauded, ever and anon 
raising loud shouts of ‘Victory to Kali! Victory to the great Kali!” tho grim 
idol which, seated within the temple, enveloped in a gloom artificially created 
by allowing no light to enter except by the door, was supposed to listen de- 
lighted to the homage thus offered. 

Juggernaut, or Jagannath, justly designated as “that mighty pagoda, the oe 
mirror of all wickedness and idolatry,” stands on the coast of Orissa, near the 
north-western shore of the Bay of Bengal, at the end of the principal street of 
the town of same name, every span of which, as well as « large adjoining 
district, is regarded as holy ground. Being the first objeet which meets the eye 
of the stranger, who, after a long voyage, is approaching the mouth of the 
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Hooghly, it would be a welcome sight, were not ils nadie nssociabed with oon. 
strous delusions and shoeking barbaritics. Seen from a distiunee, whether hy sea 
or land, it has certainly an imposing appewulee, and oven a nener approach 
in the latter direction does uot destroy this impression, for the whole town is 
inclosed hy luxuriant groves and gardens, whielt penile Lhe tee {ruth “e the 
province ; but at last the filth and stench, the swans of religtous unease lteatnats, 
and other objects offensive alike to the eye, the car, rod the nostri, disped all 
illusion, and leave little room for any feeling but disgush 

The temple, erected A.D. 1198, stands in a seuire area, Inelosed by a dofty 
stone wall, each side of which is about 650 feck in lengbh. Tb is built chictly of 
a course granite, resembling sandstone, aud appents 2s it vashomiars of quinsonry, 
surmounted by several lofty bowers ts architecture is rude and treleesnt, ane 
no taste has been displayed in the sclecbion and execubion of Us ornaments 
These defects are rendered still more prominent hy the treatment wich iC bau 
reecived in moder times. A coating of chiman with whieh ib was covered has 
all been washed away, except a few stains ant patches, and inany parts of the 
sculpture, in order to stand ont more prominently, have been lrubaroualy bedauhed 
with red paint. After entering the iuclosure by the principal gate of cntranes 
on the east, a flight of steps leads to a terrace, twenty foot in height, inelosed 
by a second wall, 445 feet square. Within this inclosrre most af fhe principal 
deities of the Hindeo panthcon have temples Move especially utder the mveat 
tawer, which forms its sanctuary, standidols of Balbhadra, idenbilied with Siva 
Subhadra, identified with Devi or Kali—as well as of Jagannath, or Gle lard 
of the universe, of whom some account mush now be given. For this purpose 
it will be necessary to select fram competing legends the one whieh is most 
wenerally received, 

Krishna, it will be remembered, was accidentally killed in a bhieket hve ann 
arrow. The hunter who shot the arrow lett the body to rot under a Cree, but 
sume pious persons collected the bones and placed them ina bax, tere they 
remained till the following incident took place:—Tndra Dhoom, tho Kine ar 
Maharajah of Oojein, distinguished for his picly, was supplicating the fiyour of 
Vishnon, when the god appeared and assured hitu that he might gain ie tint of 
all lis religious austerities, by putting the bones of Krishna into the Jelly of an 
image of Juggemaut. The king asked who showld make the image, and was 
instructed to make application by prayer to Vishwakarna, the architect aff 
the gods. Vishwakanma consented, but at the same time declared that i niy 
one disturbed him while at work, he would leaye the image unfinished, In ane 
night he built a temple on what is called the Blue Mountain in Orinsa, and then 
began with the image. After fifleen days had eapsel the hing hewane ine 
patient, and went to see what progress had been made, The arehiteus Guns 
interrupted put his threat in execution, and lefé the image withows bands or 
feet. The king, greatly disconcerted, applied to Brahma, who promixed to 
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make the tmage fumous in its present shape. Accordingly, when it was set up 
he nob only invited all the gods to be present, bub econdescended to act as high- 
priest, aud gave both eyes and soul to Juggernaut, whose fiune was thus com- 
pletely established 

The above legend is so far derecive thatit does not account for the fact that Bednamit 
the temple, mstead of being consecrated to Vishnu alone, under his form of J iggerotthe 
vernaut, is held as a kind of joint tenaney hebween him and two other gods The ak 
Brahmins of Orissa have availed themselves of this cireumstunce to maintain that mse 


the worship in that tanple is more spiritual 


are shapeless because the Vedas declare that the 
deity has no particnlar form; and that their SEE, 
erotesyue and hideous form has been given 
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legorical uieaning, far more rational than that TiOkvancdUsaieau 
which is generally reecived, may he hidden under ae ae 
both the shape and the number of the shapeless idol, but the only thing which 
rant be asserted withoul contradiction is, that if the object was to produce 
berror, it has been accomplished 

The amuber of aunnal festivals celebrated at Juggernaut is thirteen, but Uy canal 
two, called the Asnan and the Rath Jatras, are greatly distinguished above the ca 
vesb, because then only the monstrous iduls ave publicly exposed to view. 
The Rath Jatra, again, takes precedence of the Asnan, because on it alone the 
idols, besides being publicly exposed, pay a visit on their car to a place about a 
inile and a half distaut To the Rath, therefore, as the greatest of all the 
lusbivals, our attention will new be confined. In anticipation of the appointed 
day, vaslb uumbers of pilgrims have assumbled from all parts of the country. 
Many of these, wieuting superior sanctity, or desirous of acquiring superior merit, 
have measured the whole length of the way with their own bodies, and others 
of them suffer voluntarily or of necessity so many privations, that the pilgrimage 
is said to be every year the direct or indirect cause of from 2000 to 3000 deaths 
This computation will nel appear exaggerated when it is considered that the 
aggregate number of pilgrims is not less than 50,000, and that the roads leading 
to the teanple are in inany places literally strewed with the bones or other 
romains of human Deings. 

The festival is celebrated on the second day of the new moon in Asar, that 
isin the end of dune or beginning of July, After varions prayers and cere- 
monies within the temple, the idols are brought forth beyond the principal 
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entiance, called the Lion Gate, from its being flanked with colossal figures of 
lious, or more properly griflins in a sitting posture. Balbhadva, Juggernaut, 
and Subhadra, the so-called deities, are nolhing more than wooden busts, about 
six feet in height, fashioned into a rude resemblance of the human head, resting 
on a sort of pedestal The first two, as representatives of Siva aud Vishuu, or 
rather of their incarnations Bala Rama and Krishna, ave considered brothers, 
the thirdas an incarnation of Devi vr Kali is their sister The brothers, painted 
respectively white and black, have arms projecting horizoutally forward from 
the ears; the sister, painted yellow, is left devoid of suuilar appendages All 
three have frightfully grim and distorted countenanees, and wou a head dress 
of cloth of different colours, shaped somewhat like a hehneb. In bringing them 
out without the gate the pricsts, after placing them on a kind of litter, faston a 
common rope round their necks, This done, some drag them down. the steps, 
and through the mud, while others keep them creet, and help their movements 
by shoving them from behind in the mast unceremonious inanner. Bathhadva, 
as the elder brother, enjoys a kind of precedence which it would be dangerous 
to withhold, owing to the fanaticism of the Sivaites, who honour in him their 
favourite divinity. He is brought out first, occupics the largest car, and tales 
the lead in the procession which is to follow, bub neither he nor bis sisler reevives 
a tithe of the adoration which is paid to Juggernaut, whose appearance is hailed 
with an universal shout, lo be likened only to that which at the council of Pan- 
demonium “toye hell’s concave.” The cars, respectively 48, 41, and 10 feel high, 
move on ponderous wheels, of which Balbhadra’s has sixteen, and cach of the 
others fuurtcen wheels, To put them in motion strong cables have been pro- 
vided, and the moment the signal is given, first the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring districts, whose peculiar duty and privilege it is, and then the multitudes 
generally, make a rush, and seizing the cables, drag forward the raths or cars. 
The shoutings which they raise, the clatter of hundreds of harsh-sounding in- 
struments, and the creaking, crashing sound of the ponderous machines ara 
absolutely deafening. The violent effort required in dragging cannot be continued 
without alternate pauses, at each of which the dytuks, or charioteers of the god, 
advance to a projecting part of the stage, and, by words and gestures, give ulbter- 
ance and display to gross obscenity. The multitude shout applause, and the 
dragging is resumed. At one period numerous instances of self-immolation ot- 
curred, Devotees, throwing themselves in front of the cars while in motion, 
were in a moment crushed to death beneath the wheels. Such cases are DOW 80 
rare that they cannot be fairly represented as forming paré of the regular ecle- 
bration of the festival, but numerous other abominations and extravagancos 
remain to justify the worst that can be said of it, The following deseripbion of 
an eye-witness, in June, 1814, is given in the Asiutie Journal -— 

“The sights here beggar all description. Though Jugpernaut made somo 


oS 
progress on the 19th, and has travelled daily ever since, he has not yol reached 
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the place of his destination. Ilis brother is ahead of him, and the lady in the 
rear, One woman has devoted herself under the wheels, and a shocking sight 
it was Another also intended lo devote herself, missed the wheels with her 
body, and had her arm broken Three people lost their lives in the crowd. 
The place swarms with fakirs and mendicants, whose devices to attract abteution 
are, In many instanecs, ingenious, You see some standing for half the day on 
their heads, bawling all the while for alms; some having their eyes filled with 
mud, and their mouths with straw; some lying in puddles of water; one man 
with his foot tied to his neck, another with a pot of fire on his belly, and a third 
enveloped in a network made of rope.” 

When the question is asked, Al whose instigation, and for whose benefit is 
this monstrous festival celebrated? the answer must be, That of the Brahmins, 
who are maintained in idleness and Juxury on the endowments of the temple, 
and the immense revenue obtained by levying a pilgrim tax. Upwards of 
3000 of their familics subsist in this way, and manage to have not only 
lodging, but also board, free of expense. The appetite of the idol is so insatiable 
that he eats fifty-two times a day, and gives sufficient occupation to nearly 400 
cooks. Tt is needless to say that their cookery goes to other mouths than that of 
Juggernaut, and that the voluntary presents of rice which pilgrims are en- 
couraged to make as a means of propitiating his favour, besides sullicing for the 
pricsts, lewves a surplus, which, deriving additional value from haying been conse- 
crated, finds umnerousand eager purchasers  Hiven such palpable imposture suf- 
liees not to satisfy the Brahminical avarice, and votaries are allured to the temple 
by means of a far more disgraccful nature. Among the regular atlendauts 
of the templo are 120 dancing girls The nature of their employment is 
thus explained by Duhois:—“'The service they perform consists of dancing and 
singing. The first they execute with grace, though with lascivious attitudes and 
motions, Their chanting is generally confined to the obscene songs which 
velate to some circumstance or other of the Hcentious lives of their gods, 
‘They perform these religious duties at the temple to which they belong bwice a 
day --morning and evening. They are also obliged lo assist al all the public 
ceremonies, which they enliven wilh their dance and merry song. As soon as 
their public business is over, they open their cells of infamy, and convert the 
temple of worship into a den of liceutiousness,” 

In reading such deseriptions as the above, one would fain forget how closely 
connected the British government once was with this very temple. When, in 
the course of conquest, the territory in which it was situated became an integral 
part of our Tudian empire, it was necessary that some precautions should be 
taken against the disturbance of the publie peace, by the vast crowds brought 
logether from all parts of the country to celebrate the festivals. Had the Hast 
India Company, acting with the consent, or rather by the direct authority of the 
government at home, confined themselves to interference for this purpose alone, 
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it could not have been misunderstood, and would in itself have been unohjec- 


tionable. Most unwisely, and we need not hesitate to add, impiously, they 
virtually took the grim and obscene idol under their protection, by undertaking 
to levy his revenues, and defray all the expenses of his establishment. Tn con- 
oe of the connection thus formed they not only appointed elae of their 
servants to collect the pilgrim tax, and pay over any residue which might accrue 
into their own treasury, but furnished part at least of the trappings used tn the 
festival. There can be no doubt of the fact; and hence Stirling, in bis execilent 
account of Orissa, inserted in volume xv. of the Asiatic Researches, when 
alluding incidentally to the appearance of the vuths or cars, says, that “every 
part of the ornament is of the most mean and paltry description, seve only the 
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covering of striped a spun, sad broudoloth furnished rom the export were 
housé of the British g government, the splendour and gorgeous effect of which com- 
pensate in w great measure. for other deficiencies of decoration.” ‘Cho eutting 
censure here implied is afterwards distinctly pronounced when he deseribes the 


difficulty’ of dragging the cars: from the “flagging zeal. of the pilgrims; ‘and 











then adds" Even the gods’ own proper servants will nob labour” zealously and 
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engaged in the unhallowed task of uot only countenancing idolatry in ibs anost 
abominable form, but of propping ib up when ib was falling ly ils own weight 
It is needless to examine the arguments, partly mercenary and partly Melia 
vellian, employed to justify this alliance with idolatry, sinee the moral sense 
revolts against il, and public opinion, once blinded, has heeome alive to its 
enormity, and extinguished it for ever 

The character of the gods and the kind of worship deemed acceptable to 
them having been explained, it will now be necessary to examine the other 
leading articles of the Hindoo ereed, and thus obtain a hey to the motives hy 
which those who profess it are influenced in their religious observances Man. 
never sinks so luw as not to have some religion. The idea of the existenee of a 
higher order of beings than himself is so natural that some have conceived it 
to be innate, and bhere ix an easy transition from this idea to the conviction, 
that such beings, besides beins cogaizant of human alfiirs, exercise a direct and 
powerful influence over them Fence the important ynestion a1ises—Aceording 
to what rule do they avt in distrilnuing their favours? or, By what course of 
conduct may these be most elfectually seenred? ‘The importance of this question 
18 greatly increased by the consideration of a futnre state. When the hody dies, 
the spirié which animated it is not extinguished, 1b only departs from the 
tabernacle in which it dwelt, ov eseapes from the prison-honse in whieh if was 
confined, and has thereby, in all probability, been rendered more susceptible than 
ever of pleasure and paiu = The belief that these ave nob dispensed indiserimi- 
nately, but awarded according to desert, gives meaning, wnd is in fact the great 
incentive tw religious observance Some homage imighb indeed he paid to a 
ligher natuve from instinctive respect and veneration, without expectation of 
weerior benefit, but formal and regular worship never would be performed hy 
any one not persuaded that he might by means of it promote at once his 
present and his fulure welfare. All systeins of icligion, therefore, how widely 
soover they may differ in their particular features, must be based on certain 
fundamental beliefs—an over-raling providence belonging exchasively to oue Su- 
preme Being, or aseribed by a foolish unagination Lo an indefinite series of s0- 
called deities-—a future state—and a distribution of rewards ancl punishments, 
according to some fixed rule of favour or supposed desert. In the Christian 
syste each of these is exhibited in its most perfect form—one only God, iufinite 
in power, wisdom, and goodness—a future state, in which the destiny of every 
individual, the moment he quils the present life, is irrevocably fixed—and a 
dlistribution of happiness and misery, not indeed according 40 a desert of which 
human nature is incapable, bat as the completion of a wondrous plan in which 
truth meets with merey, and righteousness with peace, In all these respects 
Hindooisin presents not a resemblance, bul a hideous contrast, The nature of 
Hs gods has heen seen. ‘Tarn now Lo its future state, 

The great peculiarity of the Hindoo creed in regard to a future state is its 
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dovtrine of a transmigration of souls, which, having been borrowed from them 
by the Greeks, has received the name of metempsychiosis. Accomling to this 
tluctrine, the present life is intended not so much for probation as for transition, 
Asa general rule, the soul on quitting the body passes into avother, and thus 
commences a new life, no longer, it way be, in the form of a human being, but 
in that of a lower animal, or even of a vegetable. There is no necessity for 
confining this curious process to the future, aud hence ib is actually extended bo 
oth the present and the past. All the forms of life now existing are animated 
hy beings who, though utterly unconscious of the fact, previously existed, and 
owe their present place in the scale of being to the course of conduct which they 
then pursued. Those in the lower and move degrading forms are paying the 
penalty of former misdeeds; those more favourably sibuated are cubitled, besides 
congratulating themselves on their good forlune, to take credit for aw fimd of 
merit of which they are now reaping the reward. This sirange doctrine leads 
directly to important practical results Poverty, misfortune, and all the ills 
which flesh is heir to, we have been taught to regard as diving dispensadions, 
sent more in merey than in judgment, and designed for the woral improvement, 
Loth of the sufferers themselves, and of those who only witnessed their suffor- 
ings. While the former are invited to look upward, and aspire to a bebler 
happiness than this world can bestow, the latter are enjoined to sympathize 
with the distresses, and minister as stewards of the divine bounty to the 
necessities of their less fortunate brethren. The Hindoo view docs not allow 
any such lessons to be taught. It first identifies misfortune with crime, com- 
mitted in the present or in a former life, and then refuses to relieve it, on the 
hypocritical pretext that to do so were to thwart the design of the «deity by 
whom the penalty is inflicted. Tris is not a theoretical infercner, bub a well 
ascertained fact; and hence, when, as not unfrequently happens, the flesh of 
one of the swinging devotees gives way, and he is dashed down. to instant death, 
the spectators either look on with apathy, or give utterance to their belief that 
he would not have been killed in this way if he had nob deserved it. 

This hardness of heart, stceling a man against his fellow, and making him 
indifferent to his fate, is not the only pernicious consequence of the dogma 
of transmigration. While it destroys mutual sympathy, and thus deprives 
society of one of the strongest bonds by which its stability and good ordor are 
maintained, it operates still more injuriously on the individual. Life hag an 
object truly worthy of the name, when it is regarded as the period during which 
immortal happiness must be gained, or for ever forfeited. On the coutrary, 
when it is regarded as nothing more than one in a sories of metamorphosus, of 
which many have already talcen place and others are to follow in almost endloss 
succession, its main interest is destroyed, and it becomes incapable of furnishing 
the necessary incentive to piety and virtue in the shape of a final and eternal, 
reward, What the human soul longs for, after it has heen made sensible of ils 
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original dignity and desirous of regaining it, isa haven of purity and felicity, 
where ib may rest secure after all the toils and trials of the present life are 
ended, whereas TGndooism only offers a repetition of the same toils and trials 
under a new form—a repetition which indecd has some imaginary limits assigned 
to it, but those so remote, that it nay after the lapse of ages give no signs of 





drawing to a close. 

A. less unfavourable view of the dogma of transmigration is sometimes taken, 
and it has been said that by it “hope seems denied to none; the most wicked 
man, after leing purged of lis crimes by ages of suffering and repeated trans- 
Inigrations, nay ascend in the scale of being, until he may enter into heaven, and 
sven attain the highest reward of all the good, which is incorporation in the 
essenee of God.”' Such a result being certainly possible, it may be worth while to 
trace the steps of the process by which it is to be obtained. In the twelfth chap- 
ter of the Institutes of Menu, which treats at length of transmigration and final 
beatitude, the explanation of the dogma is as fullows.—A rational creature 
has a reward or a punishment for mental acts in his mind; for verbal acts in 
his organs of speeeh; for corporeal acts in his boilily frame For sinful acts 
corporeal, aw man shall assume a vegetable or mineral form; for such acts verbal, 
the form of a bird or a beast; for acts mental, the lowest of hunian conditions.” 
Again; “Be it known, that the three qualities of the vational soul are a 
tendency to goodness, to passion, and to darkness; and enducd with one or 
more of them, it remains incessautly attached to all these created substances.” 
“When a man perceives in the reasonable soul a disposition tending to virtuous 
love, unclouded with uny malignant passion, clear as the purest light, let him 
vecognize ib as the quality of goodness; a temper of mind which gives uneasi- 
ness, and produces disaffection, let hin consider as the adverse quality of passion, 
ever agitating embodied spirits; thal indistinct, inconceivable, unaccountable 
disposition of a mind naturally sensual and clouded with infatuation, let bim 
know to be the quality of darkness,” Hach of these three qualities or dispositions 
of mind adinits of three degrees—a highest, a middle, and a lowest. The corre- 
sponding trausmigrations are thus desevibed:——1. “ Vegetable and mineral sub- 
stances, worms, insects and reptiles, fish, snakes, tortoises, cattle, shakals, are 
the lowest forms to which the dark quality leads; elephants, horses, mien of the 
servile class, and contemptible dflech’hus (barbarians), lions, Ligers, and boars, 
are the mean states procured by the quality of darkness; dancers and singers, 
birds, and deceitful men, giants and blood-thirsty savages, are the highest con- 
ditions to which the dark quality can ascend” 2. “Jhudlus or cudgel-players, 
mallus or boxers and wrestlers, nets or actors, those who teach the use of 
weapons, and those who are addicted to gaming and drinking, are the lowest 
forms occasioned by the passionate quality; kings, men of the fighting class, 
domestic priests of kings, and men skilled in the war of controversy, are the 


1 Elphinstone’s History of india, vol. i. pages 189, 190. 
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ntdlle states catsed by the quality of passion, gundharucs or aerial uiusivlans, 
qhuypicus ant yueskas or servanis aad companions of Cnvera, venti atbonding 
superior gods, as the vidyadhoras and others; together wilh various companies 
of upsure es or nymphs, are the highest of those forms which the quality of 
passion attains” 3 He mits, religions mendicants, other Bralinings, such orders 
of deinigods as are wafted in airy cars, genii of the signs and Tunnr mansions, 
and duityus, are the lowest of the states procured by the qualily of goodness , 
savvificers, holy sages, deities of the lower heaven, genii of the Vedas, regents of 
stars, divinities of years, piéris or progenitors of mankind, and the demigads 
named saudhyus, are the midde forias to whieh the good quality conveys, 
Grama with four faces, ereators of worlds, as Murichi, the genius of virtue, the 
divinities presiding over Meplud or tae Mighty, and Avycele ov Oi peices vid, are 
the highest conditions to which, by the good quality, souls are exalted” 

Tn regard to those possessing the quality of goodness, iL seems bo be hold 
that as soon as the present body dies, the soul rises at once to ils destined cleva- 
tion, and hence goodness in the highest degree exempts its possessor from. trans- 
nigration of any kind, and gives hint what is conceived to he the greabest of all 
posible rewards—imumediate absorption into the divine essence. Where yood- 
ness is possessed in its middle and lowest, and passion in ils highest degres, the 
reward, though iinmediate, reyuires a transmigration Persons thus qualified are 
admitted to some kind of celestial mansion, where they cither act as minister ine 
servants in the form of aerial musicians, nymphs, and venti, or become (Leni 
gods, wafted in airy cars, oecupants of the lunar mansious, regents of plats, 
deities of the lower heaven, &e, Here doubtless their happiness is area, for 
Hindoo imagination has done its best to furnish the habitations of the gords 
with everything that ministers to enjoyment—with palaces of gold resplendent 
with gems, magnificent gardens watered by eryslal streams andl producing all 
kinds of delicious fruits, lovely fowers and fragrant perfemes, music chanted 
by aerial choristers, and perpetual feasts, by which the appetite is always erati- 
fied and never cloyed. The akode of Yana must indeed |e visited before these 
licavens can be reached; bub for thein it las no terrors, since their path lies 
wlong delightful meadows, under the shade of magnificent trees, aud by the 
hanks of streams covered with the lotus. The mansions which those possessiny 
only the lower degrees of goodness are taught to anticipate, are in fact far more 
wttractive than the final reward of absorption, which, in any view that can be 
taken of ib, looks very like annihilation. It is not therefore surprising that the 
number who would be contented with the former is far greater than that of 
those who aspire to the latter. In the Hindoo system, however, even the happi- 
ness of heaven has a canker in it. It is not immortal. After a period, which, 
however long it may he, is so fixed and definite, that its days and years can be 
vomued, a new eycle begins. The inhabitants, in the midst of their enjoy 
ments, vannot forget the fact that they must sooner or later quit them, and be 
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driven into exce, to enter on some new state of being, in wlhikl it may be their vp — 
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lob to sink to sone untathomable abyss of misery. When thus taught that — 


Ilessedness, even when abltained, is held by a precarious tenure, the worshipper 
docs net reason very illogically when he resulves to give up all thoughts of the 
future, and contine his aspirations to the present life 


Besides those who aro at once united to Brahma by absorption, withont finden 


transmigration, aud those who possess merit suficient to obtain temporary 
admission inte some kind of heaven, there are others—fornning, it is to he 
suspected, Lhe far greater number—to whom the future presents ilsclf only asa 
period of fearful retribution These consisting chiefly of those in whom the 
quality of darkness predominates, are not considered fit even for Lrausmigration 
till they have, in part at least, expiated their guilt in oue of the numerous hells 
provided for that purpose. When alter death they seb out for the court of 
Yama, who is to sit in judgment on them and fix their doom, they perform the 
Jouuey amid tneouvetvahle horrors, and rend the air with shrieks and wailing 
The sentence passed consiuns them toa hell where the torment is adapted to 
the guill which it is meant bo punish One sticks in the wmd with his head 
downward, another is phioged in boiling oil, another is being sawed in two, 
some stand among molten metal, some have theiv toe nails or tongues wrenched 
out, and uunibers have theiy entrails perpetually gnawed by ravenous beasts, 
birds, and repliles 1b is ouly after “haying passed,” as the Institutes of Mcuu 
express it, © through terrible vegions of torture for a great number of years,” 
tlat they are condemned to new births, And what births/ Some migrate 
“a hundred tines into the forms of erasses, of shrubs with crowded stems, or of 
creeping and twining plants, of carnivorous animals, of beasts with sharp teeth, 
or of crack brutes,” obhers “pass a thousand times into the bodies of spiders, 
of suakes wud cameleons, of aquatic monsters, or of mischievous blood: suelsing 
dumons.” Again, “If a man steal grain in the husk, he shall be born a rat; if 
a yellow inixed metal, a gander; if water, a pluve or diver; if honey, a great 
sbingiug gnab; if milk, a crow; if expressed juice, a doy; if clarified Iatter, an 
ivhuemmnon weasel,” and so on through a long list, in some of which a congruity 
between the crime and the punishment may be detected, while in others the 
birth seems to have been selected at random by fancy run riot. It is added 
that “women who have cominittec similar thefts imew a sinilar taint, and 
shall be paired with those male beasts in the forni of their females.” Such, then, 
is the future state which Hindooism has prepared for those who embrace it. An 
absorption into the divine essence, destructive of personal identity, aud conse- 
quently equivalent 10 annihilation, is the highest blessedness to which its 
ereatest saints can aspire; a heaven furnished with all that is most captivating 
to the senses, but not destined for perpetuity, constitutes its next highest 
reward; and a hell of unspeakable misery, to be followed after thousands of 
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doom which the great majority of worshippers can anticipate. As even this 
doom ig not fixed beyond the possibility of change, there is a sense in which it 
uy be said, that * hope is denied to none;” but the truth of the case would be 
more aveurately expressed by saying, that to all professing Iindoos, with the 
exception of a comparatively small number, to whom peculiar favour is shown, 
the natural tendency of their creed is not to cherish hope, bué bo produce indi: 
ference or despair. This will le made manifest by attending to the mode in 
which its rewards and punishments are distributed 

All actions not indifferent, naturally range themselves under the two great 
heads of “virtuous” and “vicious” Every form of religion, false as well as true, 
recowmizes this important classification, and professes to distribute rewards and 
punishments in accordance with it. In this respect Hindooism follows the 
comiuon tule, and presents a system of morality which, nolwithstunding some 
glaring defects and excrescences, does not sufler by comparison with any other 
system derived from the mere light of nature. Thus, not only is the funda 
mental principle laid down, that, “for the sake of distinguishing actions, Tle 
(the supreme Ruler) made a total difference between right and wrong;” but tho 
peculiar qualities belonging to each are entuncrated with considerable accuracy 
and fulness. Even from the Institutes of Menu, though not specially intended 
to furnish a complete moral code, it would be possible bo extract a series of pre- 
cepts enjoining the observance of almost all individual and relative duties. The 
following quotations give a sufficient specimen. In regard to the natural ben- 
dencies of virtue and vice, it is declared that “even here below an wijusl man 
attains no felicity; and, therefore, thongh a man should be “oppressed ly 
penury, in consequence of his righteous dealings, let lim never give his mind 
to unrighteousness ; for he may observe the speedy overthrow of iniquitous and 
sinful men. Yes; iniquity once committed, fails not of producing frnit to him 
that wrought ib; if not in his ewn person, yet in his sons, or if not in bis SOT, 
yet in his grandsons. He grows rich for a while through unrighteousness; then 
he beholds good things; then it is that he vanquishes his foes; but he perishes 
at length from his root upwards,” To these observations, equally sound in 
principle and confirmed by experience, it is immediately added, “Let a man 
continually take pleasure in truth, in justico, in landuble practices, and in 
purity; let hin chastise those whom he may chastise in a legal mode; let him 
keep in subjection his speech, his arm, and his appetite ; wealth and. pleasures 
repugnant to law, leb him shun; and even lawful acts, which may enuse fiture 
pain or be offensive to mankind. Let him not have nimble |; ands, restless fect, 
or voluble eyes; let him not be crooked in his ways; let him not be flippant in 
his speech, nor intelligent in doing mischief; let bim walk in the path of pood 
men.” Should the discharge of duty involve the loss of Hfe, it ig exprossly 
decided that the former must be preferred. “Ona comparison between death 


and vice, the learned pronounce vice the more dreadful, since after death a 
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vicious man sinks to regions lower and lower, while a man free from vice 
reaches heaven” Tn a similar spirit the superiority of moral obligations to 
ritual observances is thus declared—“A wise man should constantly discharge 
all the moral duties, though he perform not constantly the ceremonies of reli- 
gion; since he falls low if} while he performs ceremonial acts only, he discharge 
not his moral duties.” And again, “To a man contuninated by sensuality, 
neither the Vedas, nor liberality, nor sacrifices, nor strict observances, uor pious 
austerities, ever prouure felicity ” 

Lt ought also to be observed, that the morality inculeated iy not that which 
consists merely in outward act, but that which has its seat in the heart, and 
controls its secret purposes. Accordingly, it is forbidden to “injure another in 
deed or in thought;” and in several passages some approach is made to a cele- 
brated declaration in the “Sermon on the Mount,” by stigmabizing lascivious 
looks and thoughts asa species of adultery. <A still more marked resemblance 
to the morality of the New Testament is observable in the homage paid to 
what are called the passive virtues One of those specially recommended is 
“returning good for evil;” and in describing the course which a Brahmin ought 
to follow in the last stave of his appoited discipline, it is said, “Let him not 
wish for death; let him not wish for life; let him expect his appointed time, as 
a kind servant expects his wages; Ict him utter words purified by truth; let 
him by all means kecp his hearé purified.” Again, “ Let him bear a reproachful 
speech with patience; let him speak reproachfully to no man; let him not, on 
account of this frail and feverish hody, engage in hostility with any one living. 
With an angry man leb him not in his tun be angry; abused, let bim speak 
mildly. Delighted with meditating on the supreme Spirit, sitting fixed in such 
meditation, without needing anything earthly, without oue sensual desire, with- 
out any companion but his own soul, let him live in this world secking the bliss 
of the next.” 

From the pure and elevated Lone pervading these quotations, it might be 
supposed that Hindooism demands from all its votaries a strict observance of 
moral precepts, and confers its highest fubure rewards, without distinction of 
persons, on those who male the greatest progress in true piety and virtue. The 
rule actually followed is very difforent. In the lives of the favourite deities, 
licentiousness provaily to such an extent as to counteracl, by its example, the 
practical offect of any precepts opposed to ib; and hence, while morality is in a 
great measure discarded, a substitute for it has been found in mummeries and 
austeritics which, though dignified with the name of devotion, are merely 
mechanical, inasmuch as the performance of them does not require any act of 
the understanding or call forth any emotion of the heart. This so-called devo- 
tion is thus eulogized——“ All the bliss of deities and of men is declared by sages 
who discern the sense of the Veda, to have in devotion its cause, in devotion ity 
continuance, and in devotion its fulness.” “Perfect health or unfailing medi- 
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city; and while almost on every other subject a general listlessness and aptly 
prevail, Hindooisin, without one particle of rational evidence to pappork ve, keeps 
its head erect, and stands its ground even when confronted with Christianity 
This tenaciousness of life iy doubtless owing in part to the way in which ib 
aratifies the wishes of our fallen nature; but there is reason also to suspect that 
a2 nervous anxiety to avoid everything that might tend to awaken suspicion or 
wlarmn in the native mind has often operated as a direcl encouragement to 
Hindooism, and placed it on a kind of vantage ground which ib is nob entitled 
tu oceupy. 

Hindooisim is precluded by its very nature from attempting bo gain converts 
from other religions Every individual who professes ib must have heen born a 
Hindoo, and belong to one or other of its numerous enstes. The adurission of a 
foreigner is consequently impossible, and there can be no such thing as conver: 
sion in the ordinary sense of the term Men not horn Llindoos cannot possibly 
become so by any other kind of process, Occasionally some cceentrig Muropean 
has renounced his own civilization, and become a professel worshipper of 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and others of the multifarious gods of the THindoo pan- 
theon; but nothing could remove the taint of his birth, or make him anything 
better than an outcast. From not attending to this fact, or drawing Lhe proper 
inferenve from it, some writers have launched ont in the praises of Hindooisimn 
as a tolerant system, and contrasted it in this respect with the intolerance nnd 
persecution which figure so frequently and promiucntly in the history of the 
Christian church. A Hindoog, it is said, bears no enmity to a Mahometan or a 
Christian Neither to the one nor the other does he apply the opprobrious 
epithets of heretic and infidel. Ou the contrary, he liberally expresses his belief 
that the supreme Being who gave him bis religion gave them theirs, and that 
each, therefore, does right in worshippiug according to his own, This talk is 
specious bub hollow. The Hindoo, regarding his religion as his birthright, 
cannot think that any disparagement is cast upon if when those born without 
its pale, and consequently incapable of belonginy to it, worship differently, The 
true way to test his toleration is to attend to the feelings with which he regards 
those who, born Hindoos like himself, differ with hin in regard. bo sure of the 
essential points of their common faith. Here only there is risk of collision, 
and thevetvre here only is there full scope for the exercise of toleration. Brought. 
to this test, ib will he found that Hindoos are as illiberal, virulent, aud blood- 
thirsty as the worst persecutors who have disgraced the Christian uame. 

Though the Hindoos do not, like the Roman Cathoties, pretend to bo under 
the guidange of a living infallible head, who, by deciding points of faith, secriras 
a species of external unity, they possess standards which they believe to be 
inspired, and to which, therefore, whenever questions arise, the ultimate appeal 
must be made. These ave the writings of which some account has al: pady been 
given. ‘They are included under the general name of Sastrag or Shasbers, and 
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are both voltaninous in balls aud multifarious in contents, consisting of the Vedas 
and the Pmanas The latter are alleged to have been, like the former, compiled 
by Vyasa, but ave evidently of various later dates, between the eighth and the 
sixteenth centuries of our era, and though regarded as authentic, disfignied by 
op 


sectanian fables Those who profess to receive all those Shasters, and to worship 


in conformity to them, are considered orthodox Not being easily reconcilable 


with themselves or with ench other, the Shasters afford large room for latitude of, 


opinion, wnd for the selection of £uvourile divinities oul of the long list of those 
to whom worship is authorized To this latitude and this selection no objection 
is mace, aud the great body of the Bralunins, while holding their peculiar views 
and gratifying their particulary fancies, treat each other with mutual forbear- 
ance ‘There are many, however, whom this kind of forbearance cloes not satisfy. 
[t is nob enough for them that they may be worshippers of Vishnu, or of Siva, 
or of any of the old recognized divinities, according as their choice may be; 
they also claim the right of insisting that their favourite divinity is supreme, 
and ought consequently to he worshipped bo the exclusion of every other. Some 
vo still farther, and introduce not only old gods under new forms, bab new gods 
altogether Tere forbearance having reached its limit stops, collision becomes 
inevitable, and in the strife which cnusues, thongh a body of so-called orthodox 
remains, «© nuniber of distinct sects are formed. The Hindoo sects are usually 
ranged in four classes—Vaishnayvas, or worshippers of Vishnu; Saivas, or wor- 
shippers of Siva; Saktas, or worshippers of Saktis, the consorts or energies of 
the male divinities; and Miscellancous, including all who do not belong to any 
of the other three, A very complete account of these sects has been given by 
Professor Wilson, tn the sixteenth and seventeenth volumes of the Astatie Re- 
searches; and all that need be done hore is to select from it a description 
of some features common to all the sects, and of the more remarkable opinions 
and practices hy which some of the leading sects are distinguished, 

Of the common fentures there is one which, as it striles the eye, is the first 
that altracts notice. All sects are in the practice of discriminating themselves 
from the orthodox and from each other by various fantastical streaks ou their 
faces, breasts, and arms. For this purpose all the Vaishnavagy employ « white 
earth called gopichandand. To he of the puvest forin it should be taken from a 
pool in which the govis, or milkmaids, are said to have drowned themselves 
when they heard of Krishna's death; bub as this is not easily abtainable, a sub- 
stitute is found in a material to which the same name is given, though it is only 
a magnosian or caleareous clay, In using it, one sect draws two vertical lines 
from the rout of the hair 4o the commencement of each eyebrow, and unites 
them by a transverse stroal across the root of the nose; in the centre between 
the vertical lines a parallel streak of red is introduced, The breast and each 
upper arm are similarly marked. Some, not satisfied with these marks, have 
impressions of the shell, discus, club, and lotus, which Vishnu bears in his Four 
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hands, stamped om their bodies by carved wooden blocks, or sumetunes evcn 
huned in by heated metallic plates Such maiks not ouly serve for distinetion, 
but aie supposed to possess ercat virtue, and hence it 1s asserted in the work 
called Kasi Ithand, that Yama duects his unnisters tu avoid such as hear 
thern and that uo sin can exist m the individuals who make use of them, be 
they of whatever caste = This mention of caste suggests another feature coiumion 
though not untversal among all sects Fur the most part the distinetion of 
caste is utterly disregarded by them, and the Brahmins as a class ave eyed with 
hatred and treated with contempt, especially by the sectarian devotees of 
creates pretensions 

Another more important fiatiuie common to the sects, is the subdivision of 
their members Into various classes, espevially into two, whieh Professar Wesou, 
for want of a letter name, calls clericul and lay The latter teludes the areal 
bulk of the votaies; the former are divided as in the Romish churel into 
secular and regular, but without having the yoke of celibacy imposed on them 
The wumarried, however, ave in highest estimation as (cachers, auc as a eoneial 
rule, the most influential members of each sect are solitarics and canobites, whe 
have secluded themselves fom the ordinary cares and enjoyments of life, and 
live either by themselves as ha mits, or in communities as monks  Couvents 
wre of course required, and under the name of muths, asthals, and akarus, ave 
scattered over the whole country. Each math is wider the control of a nuthin 
or supetior, wilh a certain number of resident ehelas or diseiples — By those, and 
from ainong their own munber, he 
is usually elected; Int in some 
instances, where the mahant mar- 
ries, he transmits the office to lis 
descendants There is nothing 
like compulyary residence within 
the math, and henee inmost of the 
members spend the earlier part 
of their life wandering over the 
country singly or in bodies, and 
subsisting Ly alms, merchandise, 
or more questionable une, 
When old and infitin, thoy retire 
into some math previously oxint- 
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Fiom Solyyn, Les Hindous c s .. 
i their imendicant and monastic 
orders of all sects, are certai 3 professing i 
Hee all oe are certain devotees professing more than usual austoviby, 
and distineuis y 5 is, Vairagis, 1 
: a i . red = the names of Sanyasis, Vairagis, and Nagas Jn a similar 
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av ® the term fukir is also Uaed by Hindoos, though being of Mahonetan 
igit 6 ig more properly descriptive ot' the mendicanta of that faith, The only 
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one of these classes which it is necessary particularly to notice are the Nagas, vp — 
who, ag theiv name implies, throw off every kind of covering and go naked. 
Maving eradicabled the sense of slime, they give free indulgence to all the vices 
which it might have helped them to 
cover, and arc wiquestionably the most 
worthless and profligate members of their 


respective religions They always cary 





weapons—usuilly a matehlouk, and sword, 
and shield, and wander in troops, solicit- 
ing alns, or tether levying contributions. 
The hatred which those of opposite sects 
hear to each other, has often led to san- 
suinary conflicts, ia one of which, at 
Wurdwar, it is said that 18,000 of the 
Vaishnava Nagas were left dead on the 
field. 

The seets of Vaishnavas are ranked 
hy Professor Wilson under twenty dif 
ferent heads, but as mony of them are ramifications of a single sect, the whole vasinave 
munber may he greally reduced The most ancient and respectable of all is ic 
the Sri Sampradaya, founded about the twelfth century by the Vaishnava 
reformer, Ramannja Acharya, from whom the members take the name of 
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Iiunanujyias. Renanuja was a nabive of the Theta . 
south of India, and is the subject of many “?"™ 
legends  Aveording to one of these, he is an 
incarnation of the serpent Sesha, aud had for 

his chief companions and disciples the «m- 
bodied discus, intce, lotus, and other imsiguia 

of Vishnu. His usual residence was at Sri 
Ranga or Sertngham, Here he composed his 
principal works, and hither, after visiting 
various parts of Tudia, and reclaiming to 
Vishnu various shrines which the Saivas hac. 
usurped, he returned. During his absence, the 
disputes between the Vaishnavas and Saivas 
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sign an acknowledgment of Giva’s supremacy. Ramanuja refused; and when 
armed men were sent to seize him, eseaped to the Ghauts, On the death of the 
Chola king, his persecutor, he wandered bacl< to Seringham, and there ended 
his duys as a recluse, His followers are numerous, particularly in the Deccan, 
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where they have many establishments Their worship is addressed Lo Vishnu 


aud Lakshmi, and their respective incarnations cither singly or conjoindly ; the 


most striking peeuliarities in their practice are the individual preparation and 
serupulons privacy of their meals. Mach person cooks for himself} and if seen by 
a stranger while thus engaged, or while cating, would bury the vinnds fu the 
vround. Beside the marks above mentioned, they wear & necklace of the wood 
a the tulvsi, and carry a rosary composed of its seeds or those of the lotus 
Their chief religious tenet is that Vishnu was before all worlds, and the ereator 
of all, and is, in fact, Brahm, the one self-existent principle, not however devoid 
of form or quality, but endowed with all good qualities, and with a twofold 
form—the supreme Spirit, or cause, and the aniverse or matter, the clfock. 

The most important branch of the Ramannyjyias is the Ramawads ov Ramnan- 
andis, so ealled from their founder, Ramanand, who, Lhough sometimes said to 
be an immediate disciple of Ramanuja, seems not to be cartier than bhe end of 
the fourteenth century. He was, however, of the sech of Ramanuja, Lis] the 
scruples of some of its members drove him from its connnunion. As he had 
travelled much, they thought it impossible that he could bave observed that 
privacy in his meals lo which they attach so much importance, On this 
ground they condemmed him to take his fuod by himself) Ue resented the 
treatment, and breaking off all conneetion with the Ramannjyias, fouled a 
seet of his own. He resided at Benares, where he is said to have hid & math 
which the Mahometans destroyed, and where a stone platform hearing the sup- 
posed impression of his feet is still shown. In Benaves, as well as in many 
parts of Upper Hindoostan, his followers are numerous and iutluential Lu their 
worship they recognize all the incarnations of Vishnu, but attach themselves 
particularly to that of Ramachandra. Tence their name of Ramawals, They 
also take the name of Aradhbuta, or liberated, from discarding the peculiar 
strictness of the Ramanuja sect as to eating, leaving every one in this to follow 
lis own inclination, or comply with common practice. 

The most celebrated of Ramanand’s disciples was Kabir, the founder of a, 
Vaishnava sect known by the name of the Kabir Panthis, We is entitled to 
particular notice from the boldness with which he assailed the whole system of 
idolatrous worship, and ridiculed the learning of the Pundits and the doetrines 
of the Shasters. As usual, his followers have given him a divine oriwin, hy 
making him an incarnation of Vishnu. The legend is—that Nima, the wile of 
Nuri, a weaver, found him when an infant floating on a lotus ina pond near 
Benares, From this circumstance he has received the surmanie of tho “Weaver.” 
It is not easy to fix the date when he flourished, because a life protracted. to 
three hundred years is gravely claimed for him; but he probably belongs to 


_ the first half of the fifteenth century. The distinguishing feature of the sect is 


the refusal to worship any Hindoo deity, or perform any Hindoo vite, At the 


same time, the members enjoy considerable latitude, and if so disposed, unuy 
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conform Lo the usages of the sect or caste to which they may happen to belong pb 
This they justify on the ground, that as the slate of the mind and heart is alone 
important, all oulward acts are matters of indifference Tn all sects tupheit te habe 
subinission to the gua or spiritual guide is considered iidispensable, but even eee 
in this, the Kabir Panthis give proof of an independent spirit, by 1efusing to 
acknowledge the authority of the guru until by previous examination his Gtness 
has been fully tested In the simplicity of this sect, and the Quaker-like spirit 
and demennour of its members, there is little to captivate the populace, and 
hence, thuugh widely diffused, it plumes itself more upon the character than the 
number of its adhercuts Few of these are within the limits of Bengal p oper; 
but at Benares, where the sect originated, if has still its principal seat, and is 
said to have on one occasion mustered its members to the number of 35,000. 
The importance of the sect is greatly increased Ly the number of branches which 
it has thrown oul, and of other sects which sometimes with, and oftener without 
acknowledgment, have bozrowed from its doctrines and been emboldened by 
1bs exanple 

The above subdivisions of Vaishuavas have then chief adherents in professed Wosturres 
ascetics, or among those of the geucral mass of socicly, who ave of a bold and 
curious spirit, bub the opulent and luxurious among the men, and the far greater 
pavt of the women, confine their worship to Krishna and his mistress Racha 
The only worship which rivals it in popularity is that 
of the infant Krishna, or the Bala Gopala It origin 
abled with Vallabha Acharya, the founder of a sect 
called after him Vallabhachavis, but better known under 
the tao other names of Rudra Saupradayes or Golku- 
lasta Gosains One singular article of their ereed is, 
that privation forms uo part of sanctity, and that ib is 
the duty of the teacher and his disciples to worship their 
deity “nob in wadity and hunger, but in costly apparel 
and choice food—nobt in solitude and mortification, but 
in the pleasures of society and the enjoyment of the 
world” Their practice corresponds. Most of their 
Giosains or beachers are married, and possessing unlimited 
influence over ther followers, whom they Lind to sub- 
jection of fun, aun, and dhan, or body, mind, and 
wealth, are maintained in ease and luxury. 
nunibers of the mercantile class belong to this sect, and while constantly wan- 
dering over the country in the professed character of pilgrims, have a keen eye 
to the profits of trade. One of their dogmas is, thai Golaka, the residence of 
Kaishna, is far above the three worlds-—Vaikunba and Keilas, the respective 
heavens of Vishnu and Siva, being no Jess than 500,000,000 of yoganas below 
it. While all clse is subject to annihilation, Golaka is indestractible, and in ils 
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centre dwelly Krishna, “of the colour of a dark cloud, in Lhe bloom of youth, 
clad in yellow raiment, splendidly adorned with eclestial gems, and holding a 
flute Radha was produced from his left side, and 300 yopus, or male com. 
panions, extded from the pores of his skin The pores of Radha were equally 
prolitic, and produced the same number of gopis, or fumale comparions. — fn the 
temples and houses of the sect are images of Gopal, Krishna, ancl Radha, and 
other relative incarnations The image of Krishna, nob unfrequently of gold, 
represents him as a chubby boy, of a dark hue, richly decorated Tn the temples 
he reecives homage eight times a day. The nature of this homage is curious, 


and proceeds on the figment that the image is the living god, performing all 


' 


V cighnavas 
wi’ Bengal ur 
Chitanyaa 


the ordinary functions of life. Thus, in the morning, about half an hour after 
sunrise, the image, taken from the couch on which it is supposed bo have slept, 
is washed and dressed, and being placed upon a seal is presented with slight 
refreshments About an hour aud a half afterwards, being anointed, perfiuned, 
and richly dvessed, he holds his publie court. A visil is again paid hin, when 
he is supposed to attend his cattle; and at midday, when he is supposed to 
return, « dinner, composed of all sorts of delicacies, is placed before him. A 
siesta is now deemed necessary, and is followed at intervals by an afternoon 
meal, an evening toilel, and preparations for going to bed. This accomplished, 
the worshippers retire, and the temple is shut till the following morning, when 
the same routine begins At stated times, festivals of great celebrity ave held 
One of these, in which Krishna, in his form of Juggernaut, holds the principal 
place, has already been described, Another commemorates his nativity, and a 
third his dance with sixteen yopis. Both of these, but particularly the latter, 
when celebrated at Benares, attract immense crowds. 'The seel has many subd 
visions, which form separate communities, but agree with i6 in all essential par 
ticwlars. The most celebrated of its shrines is that of Sri Nath Dwar, tn 
Ajmere, Hither the image is said to have transported itself? from Mathura or 
Mutira, when Aurungzebe ordered the temple there to be destroyed, All the 
meinbers of the sect are bound annually to visit this shring, aad of course contri- 
bute to il, in return for a certificate of their visit; the hieh-priest, ov chief 
tosain, holds the office by descent, and to this alone iy indebted for the vencera- 
tion paid to him So little ave peculiar sanctity and learning required, that the 
office has been frequently held by individuals destitute of both. At the time 
when Professor Wilson drew up his sketch, the actual chief was sald nob to 
understand the certificate he signed 
The only other Vaishnavas whom it seems necessary to mention, are Llox 
entitled by way of distinction Vaishnavas of Bengal, where they are supposed 
to form at least one-fifth of the whole population. Their founder was Chitanya, 
the son of a Brahmin originally from Silhet. He was born in 1485; Wut as he 
had been thirteen months in the womb, and was ushered into the world du ring, 
au eclipse of the moon, his birth was regarded as a supernatural event. Lis 
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followers accordingly regaid him as an incarnation of Krishna, who assumed 
the form of Chilanya, for the purpose of instructing wankind in the true mode 
of worshipping him m this age  Chitanya, whose simplicity and enthusiasm 
titted him. for being a tool, had been put forward by two leading individuals 
of the names of Adwaitanand and Nityanand; and hence, in order to complete 
the connection, ib has been deemed necessary that Krishna, besides incarnating 
Chitanya, should also animate the other two as asus or portions of limself 
At the age of twenty-four, Chitanya became a Vairagi, and spent six years 
wandering between Mutira and Juggernaut. At the end of this period, having 
appointed his two coadjutors to preside over the Vaishnavas of Bengal, he fixed 
his residence al Cuttack, and allowed his imagination to get 0 much the better 
of his judgment, that he was perpetually secing heatilic visions of Krishna, 
Radha, and the gopis, In one of these he mistook a river for the sea, and 
fancying that he saw Radha sporting in ils blue waters, walked in till he was 
flonted off his legs, and very narrowly escaped drowning by being dragyed to 
shore inv fishaaman’s net lis death, of which there ig no distinct account, 
may be presumed to have happened in some sunilur way 
The Chitewnyas regard Krishna as the Pavamatma, or supreme Spirit, at 
onee the cause and subslance of creation As creator, preserver, and desbroyer, 
he is Bralina, Vishnu, and Siva, but besides these greater manifestations, has 
assumed specific shapes, as aruéars, ov descents; ansas, or portions; ansarsas, 
or portions of portions; and so on, ad infinitum. His principal appearance as 
Krishna was renewed in Chitanya, who is therefore worshipped as that deity 
himself. His other form, as Gopal the cow-herd, or Goponath the lord of the 
millkanaids of Vindraban, are not forgotten; and due prominence is given to his 
juvenile feats under the name of Lila, or sport. The whole religious and moral 
code of the sest is comprised in the word bhakti, “a term that signifies a union 
of implicit faith with incessant devotion,” and “is the momentary repetition of 
the name of Krishna, under adirm belief that such a practice is sufficient for 
salvation”  Henee Krishna himself declares in the Bhagavat Gita that the 
worship of him alone gives the worshipper “whatever he wishes—paradise, 
liberation, godheacd, and is infinitely move efficacions than all or any observ- 
ances, than abstraction, than knowledge of the divine nature, than the suljuga- 
tion of the passions, than the practice of the Yoga, than charity, than virtue, or 
than anything that is deemed most meritorious,” Besides the divisions which 
may be considered Lo belong to the sect, there are in Bengal three classes, which, 
though agrecing with ib in mony respects, differ so much in others, that they 
ought to be ranked as seceders from it One of these, the Spashtha Dayalas, 
presents two remarkable singularities—frst, a denial of the diviue character and 
despotic authority of the guru; and, sceondly, the rosidence of male and female 
comobites in the snme math, The latter practice professes to be platonio The 
male and female members regard each other ag brothers and sisters, and have no 
Vou. IT, 99 
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othe: intercourse than that which arises from community of belief and interest, 
and the joint celebration of Krishna and Chitanya, with song and dance. The 
sisters act as the spiritual instructors of the females of respectable frmilies, 
to which they have unrestricted access. The effecl of this influence is mani 
fested in “the giowing diffusion of the doctrines of this sect in Calcutta, where 
it is specially established ” 

The Saivas being far less numerous than the Vaishnavas, will nob require bo 
oceupy sv much space as has been given to their rivals To judge by the 
number of shrines dedicated to the Linga, the ouly form under which Siva: is 
worshipped, it might seem to be the most prevalent of all uodes of adora- 
tion, but these shtines have comparatively few votaries, and are not regarded 
with much veneration The temple of Visweswara al Benares is indeed 
thronged with a never-ceasing crowd of worshippers; bub even here, though 
the most celebrated resort of Siva’s votaries, no enthusiasm is displayed, and the 
volive offerings of flowers or fruit are thrown before tho image with no appear- 
ance of solemnity and veneration. Among the Brahmins, indeed, and the 
orthodox generally, Siva is a favourite divinity, and the Linga reecives their 
wloration in temples, private houses, and by the banks of streams, bub in Upper 
India he has never heen a popular deity. His emblem, liblle understood ov 
regarded by the uninitiated, neither interests the feelings nor excites Ue imagi- 
nation, and none of the legends recorded of him are of a pleasing and poctical 
character The mmnber of the Saiva sects in Professor Wilson's list aniormits bo 
nine, but only a few of these are so important or independent as to require 
separate notice, 

The Dandis, — distin- 
guished hy carrying a small 
dond or wand, with several 
processes or projections, and 
attached to the wand a piece 
of cord dyed with red ochre, 
in which the sacrificial cord 
is supposed bo be enshrined, 
are legilimale representa- 
tives of the last stage of 
Brahminigal life. According 
to rule, they should live, 
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fhe Bands. not in but only near towns, as solitaries; but generally disrogarding the rule, 


they live like other mendicants collected in maths, The worship of Siva as 
Bhairava is their prevailing form; and their common ceromony of fuitiation 
consists In inflicting a small incision on the iuner part of the knee, and pre- 
senting the blood which flows as an acceptable offermg. The use of fre being 
absolutely prohibited to them, they dispose of their dead by putting them into 
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coflins, and burying them or committing them to some sacred stream The xn — 
Dasnami Dandis, regarded as descendants of the original fraternity, derive their 
origin from the celebrated teacher Sankara Acharya, who figures much in the the Dands 
religious history of Lindoostan, though his influence has been overrated The 
period when he flourished cannot be fixed with certainty, but seems to have 
heen about the eighth or ninth century. From him ten classes of mendicants 
have descended, Three of these and part of a fourth, regarded as the only 
gentine Sankara Dandis, ave numerous al Benares and in its vicinity, and. 
besides distinguishing themselves as able expounders of the Vedanta, have 
rendered important service to different branches of Sanscrit literature. Others 
egars, and claiming a close connection with 
the Brahmins, never fail, when a feast is given lo them, to appear, and insist 


of them are notorious as sturdy be 


on a share of the good things which have been provided. 

The Yogis are so called from the Yoga or Patanjala school of philosophy, ‘The Yous 
which maintains the practicability of acquiring, even in this life, entire com- 
mand over elementary matter ‘The modes of accomplishing this are very 

arious, consisting chiefly “of long-continned suppressions of respiration; of 
inhaling and exhaling the breath in a parlicular manncr; of silting in eighty- 
four different attitudes; of fixing the eyes on the top of the nose, and endeavour 
ing by the force of mental abstraction to effect a mnion between the portion of 
the vital spirit residing in the body and that which pervades all nature.” On 
effecting this union, the Yogi, though in a human body, is liberated “from the 
clog of material incumbrance.” He can make himself light or heavy, vast or 
minute, as he pleases; traverse all space, animate a dead body, render himself 
invisible, become eyually acyuainted with present, past, and future, and by final 
union with Siva exempt hiznself from all future transmigration. Few Yogis lay 
claim at present to this perfection, aud therefore, as a substitute, most of them 
content themselves with inminmeries and juggling tricks which cheat the vulgar 
into a belief of their powers One of these tricks, of which the explanation has 
not been discovered, is sitting in the wir and remaining for a considerable 
period winiler water, One individual has made extraordinary displays of this 
kind, but the scereh hag not been communicated to his fellow-devotecs. As a 
popular secb the Yogis acknowledge Gorakhnath as their founder. He pro- 
bably flourished in the beginning of the fifteenth century. They are usually 
called Kanphatus, from having their cars hored and rings inserted in them 
at the time of their initiation, 

The next important sect of Saivas is that of the Lingayets or Jangamas, The Lings- 
whose essential characteristic is the wearing a representation of the Linga on — 
some part of their dress or person. They are very numerous in the Deccan, but 
are rarely met with in Upper India except as mendicants, “leading about a bull, 
the living type of Nandi, the bull of Siva, decorated with housings of various 
colours, and strings of cowrie shells.” Accompanying a conductor, who carries a 


” 
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‘PD = hell in his hand, they go about from place to place, subsisting upon alas. The 


Tie Param Paramahansas, another sect, pretend to he solely ocenpied with the investigation 
Lnusas, 1 
of Brahma, or spirit, and to be equally 


indifferent to pleasure or pain. Some, 
in proof of having acquired this perfection, 
go naked in all weathers, never speal, and 
never indicate any natural want. They 
ave hence fed by their attendants, as if 





they were helpless as infants. Under this 
pretended helplessness much knavery is 
practised. But superstition asstmnes a still 
more offensive form in the Aghoris. Their 
original worship was paid to Devi, in 
some of her more terrific forms, ancl is said 
fy noes to have consisted partly in offering human 
Fisica Ok Toot victims. Hence they assmmed a corres- 
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ponding appearance, aud curried whout for 
a wand and water-pot a staff set with bones and the upper half of a Taanan 
skull, The abominable worship has long been suppressed, bub traces of it still 
exist in disgusting wretches who go about extorting alms. They eat aud drink 
whatever is offered to them, 
should it be carrion or ordure. 
With the latter they smear their 
bodies, and carry it about with 
them in a wooden cup or skull, 
either to swallow it, if by so 
The Aghoris. doing they cau gain a few pice, 
or.to throw it on the persons or 























into the houses of those’ who 
refuse to comply with their de- 
mands, They alsu inflict gashes 
on their limbs, that the crime of 

blood may rest on those who 

deny them charity; and by | 
means of this and similar devices, 

work upon the timid and eredu-- 
lous Hindoo. Other Saivas are ; 
distinguished by. similar es we 
es ‘Pagusting eniriniti ; 
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and allow their nails to grow till they completely perforate the hand; and the 
Akasmulkhis hold up their faces to the sky till the muscles of the back of the 
ueck become contracted and retain it in that position 

The Saktas, or worshippers ol the Sakti, the wives, or active energies of 
the male deities, are numerous among all classes If their bias is in favour of 
the supremacy of Vishnu, their worship is offered to Lakshmi; on the other 
hand, if the bias is towards Siva, the worship is offered to Parvati, Bhavani, 
or Durga. In Bengal the latter worship ts by far the more popular, Saras- 
wati, also, is not so much forgotten as Bralina her lord; and among the 
populace generally a great number of malevolent and hideous demons are 
regululy worshipped, One great authority for the Sakti worship is the 
Brahma Vaivarita Purana, one section of which, the Prakriti Khanda, is 
devoted to the subject According to it, Brahma having determined to create 
the univers, became twofold—the right half male, and the left half female. 
The latter was Pralkriti, iusion, ebernal aud without end, and under her varivus 
forms, chiefly of Durga, Lakshmi, and Saraswati, has produced all other female 
existences — Besides her principal avatars, she has also subdivided herself into 
almost endless portions, and thus given vise not only to the whole body of god- 
desses, and nyinphs of every order, but to every creature, human or brutal, 
of the female sex. while Purusha, the olher half of Biahma, has in like manner 
given rise to all males. Another still nore mmporbtant series of authorities for 
the Sakti worship are an immense body of writings called the Tantras, which 
those who follow them regard as a fifth Veda, as auciont as the others, and even 
of superior aathority. A few of them may have existed before the tenth cen- 
tury, but most of them are of recent origin, wand appear to have been written 
eliefly in Bengal and the eastern districls, They are all in the form of a 
ialogue between Siva and his bride, the former in answer to questions proposed 
hy the laticr, explaining, under a strict injunction of secrecy to all but the 
initiated, the various ceremonies, prayers, and incantations that are to be 
employed. 

The leading sect of the Salctas fortas two branches, the Dakshinacharis and 
Vainacharis, or the followers of the right-hand and left-hand ritual The Dak- 
shinacharis, called also Bhaktas, have the credit of worshipping agreeably to 
Vaidik or Puranil ritual, and abstaining from the impure practices of other 
votaries of Sakti. Their dulé or oblation should consist only of pulse, rice and 
milk, wilh what are called the three swect articles—ghee, honey, and sugar; 
but many make offerings of bload, particularly kids killed by decapitation, 
except where the still more barbarous practice is uscd of pummelling the animal 
to death with the fists) The immense carnage at the festival of Kali, already 
deseribed, is part of the worship of the Dakshinacharis, and il is therefore difficult 
to draw the line of demarcation bebween them and the more heterodox branch of 
Varnis or Vatnachavis. After what has heen said, it is obvious that the shedding 
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or non-shedding of blood cannot be the main distinction, and accordingly we 
lean that the left-hand worshippers are guilty of abominations which they 
dare not publicly avow, and practise in searet orgics One of the least objee- 
tionable forms 1s where the adept goes alone at midnight to a place where dead 
bodies are buried or burned, or where cuminals are execuled, and then, seated 
on acoipse, makes the usual offerings to Sivas consort — LE he does this with- 
out fear, the Bhutas, Youines, and other male and female goblins become lis 
slaves On other occasions, where a naked female is worshipped as & represcn- 
tative of the Sakti, men and women meet together, and are guilly of the imost 
scandalous excesses The Sihti Sodhana ov Sri Chuki ca, ab which these excesses 
are chiefly committed, is expressly prescribed by one of the Tantras, but Pro- 
fessor Wilson, while acinibting that “ib is said to be not unvommon, aud by some 
of the more zealous Saktas it is scarcely concealed,” differs from Mr Ward as to 
its ordinary character, and asserts that “it is usually nothing more than a eon- 
vivial party, consisting of the members of a single family, ab whieh men only 
are assentbled, and the company are glad to eat flesh and drink spirits mider 
the pretence of a religious observance” Be this as it may, it is allowed on all 
hands that the Vamacharis, while admitting all classes iudiscriminately, without 
distinction of caste, “are very numerous, especially among the Bralininical 
tribe,” The wotst suspicions of the real character of the sect are justified by 
the fact that many of ils membors, ashamed or afiaid to avow their connee 

tion with it, “conceal their erced and observe its practices in privacy.” 

The only other sect of Saktas acquiring notice is that of the Keraris who 
were at one time notorious fur sacrificing uman victims to some of Fue hideous 
personifications of Siva's consort 
The only persons who can now 
be considered reproseulatives of 
the sect are “imisercants who, 
more for pay than devotion, 
inflict upon themselves badily 
tortures, and pierce their flesh 
with hooks or spily, run sharp 
pointed instruments — through 
their tongues and cheeks, recline 
upon beds of spikes, or gash 
themselves with Icnives; all 
which practices are occasionally met with throughout India, aud Jiave become 


pepsi al : . 
familiar to Europeans from the excess to which they are carried in Bengal at 
the Charak Pujahs.” 


Tani ox Bip or Srtkes—Tom Gold’s Ouental Drawings, 


Of the sects classed as miscellaneous, our notice will be confined to the dwo 
inost waportant—the Sikhs and the Jains, The formoy, indeed, as they will 
again take their appearance in a political character, may at present be disposed 
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of summarily. They take the name of Nanak Shahis, from their founder Nanak 
Shah, who was born in 1469 ab Talwandi, now Rayapur, situated in the Punjab, 
on the banks of the Beyah or Hyphasis. He had early shown strong devo- 
tional feeling, which increased as he grew up Though a Hindoo by birth, he 
was early brought into connection with the Mahometans, and scemed at first 
disposed to cnibrace their faith by becoming « fakir; but neither the Hindoo 
nor Mussulman creed satisfied him; aud alter a long course of travels, curing 
which he visited the most cclebrated plaves of worship of both religions, he 
became an independent religious reformer, took up his residence ab Mhutipur 
Dekva, on the banks of tho Ravee, and dicd there, after performing numerous 
miracles. His great object is said to have been to reconcile the jarring principles 
of Hindooisin, and Mehometanism, by recommending to the followers of both 
exclusive attention. to the great principles of “ devotion to Cod and peace towards 
men.” The only weans he employed for this purpose was “tild persuasion,” 
His doctrines, after receiving many modifications from his successors, were 
moulded anew hy Govind Sinh, who sueceeded his father, Teoh Behaduy, as 
sué quo ov ehiel spiritual leader, in 1675, und ranks as the tenth in descent 
from Nanak The persecutions which the Silchs had suffered from the Mahommetan 
ralors had changed their peaceful character, and converted their tenets into a 
kind of military code Govind Sinh followed ont this policy, and placed it on 
wv firmer basis Nanal, in order to conciliate the Hindoos, had lefL their civil 
institutions uatouched. Govind Sinh adopted a bolder course; and in order to 
arm the whole population against the Mahometans, with whom he and his fol- 
lowers were ab open war, proclaimed his determination to admit converts from 
every tribe, and make worldly wealth and rank equally accessible to all. One 
of his sayings was, that the four classes—Brabinins, Oshatriyas, Vaisyas, and 
Sudras, “would, like pm (betcl-leal), edwin (lime), supart (bebel-nut), and Ahat 
(éerra yuponica or cutechu), become all of one colour when chewed.” Instead 
of the peaveful spirit of Nanak, he made war the profession of all his followers, 
binding them “always to Lave s/eel abowl Lhem in one shape or other.” Nanak 
admitied that Mahomet was a prophel “senb by God to this world to do good, 
and to disseminate the knowledge of one Gor through means of the Koran; but 
he, acting on the principle of free-will which all human beings exercise, ttro- 
iluced oppression and cruelly, and the slanghter of cows, for which he died.” He 
wdded— J am now sent from heaven to publish unto mankind a Louk, which 
shall reduco all the names given unto God to one name which is God; and he 
who calls Tin by any other, shall fall into the path of the devil, and have his 
foot bound in the chains of wretchedness.” After adverling to the hatred sub- 
sisting between Mahoinetans and Hindoos, he continues thus—*1 am sent to 
vecoucile your jarring faiths, and T implore you to read their scriptures as well 
as your own; but reading is useless without obedience to the doctrine taught; 
for God has said, No man shall be saved oxcept he has performed good works. 
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The Almighty will not ask to what tribe or persuasion he belongs. q e will 
only ask, What has he done? Therefore, those violent and continued disputes 
eich subsist between the Hindoos and Moslemans, are as Hupious as they are 
unjust.” | 

Govind Sinh, while adopting the leading principle of Nanak as to the accept- 
ableness of all sincere worship to the supreme Being, is cliclly distinguished 
from hin by the abolition of the distinction of eastos, the mode of admitting 
proselytes, and not only permitting the use of arms, bul making ib the religious 
duty of all lis foluwers As to the mode of admitting a prosclyte, ib may he 
stfticient to mention, that he required him to clothe himsell’ from end to foot 
in a blue dress, tu allow his hair to grow, put into his hand five weapons a 
sword, a firelock, a bow, an arrow, and a pike; and after reading some of the 
first chapters of a work composed by Nanal, and of another composed by hin 
self, concluded the initiation by exclaiming —~Wa! Guruji hu Khalsat Wal 
Guruji ki Fateh (Success to the state of the Guru! Victory attend the Gunn fy 
The forms still observed differ little from the above. At present, the Sikhs 
consist of seven distinct branches, all professing to follow the doctrines of 
Nanak, though separated by differences in practice or the choice of a beachor 
The Ulasis, professing, as their name denotes, indifference to world y Vicissibudes, 
are purely religious characters, devote themselves to prayer and medilation, paw 
tise eclibaey, and are usually colleeted in sanjats, colleges, or convents, They 
miy be regarded as the genuine disciples of Nanak The Suthrely Shuthis, dis 
tinguished by wearing a perpendicular black streak down the forchead, and 
carrying two small black sticks, about half a yard long, which they clash 
together when they solicit alms, lead a vagabond lifo, begging and singin 
songs, mostly of a moral or mystic tendency. They bear a bad name, and mast, 
deserve it, as many of them are gamblers, drunkards, and thieves, The great, 
body of the nation are both politically and religiously Govind Sinks, or fal- 
lowers of the celebrated chief of whom some account has been given. fu addi 
tion to what has been said of their tenets, it will be sufficient hore to observe, 
that though they have their own savred books and vat all kinds of flash, except 
that of kine, aud treat the distinction of enstes as Haposture or delusion, bhey 
are still, to a certain extent, Hindoos, They worship Hindoo deities, celebrate 
Hindoo festivals, and derive their legends and their lilerature trom Uindoo 
SUULCES, 

The religion of Buddha, who, as we have seen, is often ranked as oue of the 
avatars of Vishnu, at one time gained an ascendency in India, and has lol} in 
many parts of the country, and particnlarly in some of the rock caves, remark - 
wble monuments of its power and popularity, These having brought ib inte 
collision with the Brahmins, a fierce contest ensued, and terminated in ils expul- 
sion, In many adjoining countries, it still holds undisputed sway, and counts 
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its followers by hundreds of millions; but in India its extermination has heen so ip — 
complete, that it has almost ceased to be one of its existing forms of religion. 

Before it fell, however, a kindred faith, exhibiting many of its peculiar features, 

had arisen, and after many vicissitudes it still maintains its ground The faith Thed ms 
referred to is that of the Jains, who form a large section of the Hindoo popula- 

tion, and are still more influential by wealth than by numbers Holding much 

in common with Brahmins and Buddhists, and at the same time diffuiny with 

them in several important particulars, they 
may be regarded as intermediate to both. In 
all the three religions, the final blesseducss 
aspired to is a state of perlect apathy, differing 
more in name than in reality from absolute 
annihilation, and the ordinary process of altain- 
ing itis by a series of transmigrations, previous 
to which, or in the intervals between them, 
the good enjoy the solace of various heavens, 
and the bad suffer the Lorments of numerous 
hells =The only other prominent point in 
which they all agree, is in their tenderness of 
animal life, In regard to this point, however, 
the Jains aud Buddhists take much higher 





ground than the Bralinins; and in order to 
guard against the accidents by which animal 
life might be wuintentionally destroyed, employ numerous precautions of an 
extravagant and ludicrous nature They must not drink water until it has 
been thrice strained; nor leave any liquor uncovered lest an insect should be 
drowned in it; nor eat in the dark lest they should swallow a fly. Their 
priests and devotees are still more scrupulous—wearing a piece of cloth over 
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their mouths to prevent insects from flying into them, and carrying a brush 
to sweep any place on which they are about to sit down, and thus give ats, or 
any other living creatures thal may be upon it, timely warning of their danger. 
Even this does not satisfy them; and as if to show the extreme absurdity to 
which scrupulosity, when it hag taken a particular direction, may be carried, the 
Jains, in particular, have actually built and endowed hospitals for the reception 
of animals of all kinds. Fleas, maggots, and similar vermin, are specially 
favoured, and parts of the establishment are set apart for their habitation and 
maintenance. Tt is even said, thongh it is difficult to credit the statement, that 
the more zealous devotees occasionally pass the night in these places, in order to 
regale the imnates with a feast on their own persons. 

The views which the Jains take of the divine nature border, like those of 
the Buddhists, on atheism. Withont actually denying the existence of God, they 


render their belief of it unavailing, by denying his activity and providence, and 
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by reserving their divine honours for deified saints. In this respec their syslom 
is peculiar, ‘These saints, who by practices of self-denial and imortificalion, 
acquire a station superior to that of the gods, are called AIST Mhet 
aguregate number cannot be defined, but they are conceived to ule fr a eeElANs 
period only, and in classes, each of which consists of twenty-four individuals. 
There are thus twenty-four who presided over the past period or age, bwenty- 
four actually presiding over the present, and twenty-four who are destined to 
preside over the future. The whole seventy-two are enumerated by name. but 
those only presiding over the presenl attract much attention, Even among 
them, for some reasun not well explained, a choice has been made; and in }in- 
doostan, the worship of the Jains is confined almost exclusively to Parswanath, 
the twenty-third, and Mahavira, the twenty-fourth, on the list of present Tir 
tankeras The statues of all, however, sometimes of colossal size, and usually of 
white or black marble, are placed in the temples, and receive such adoration as 
the Jains are disposed to bestow. This is very meagre; for while Une Yatis or 
devotees dispense with outward acts of worship at pleasure, the lay votirics are 
only bound daily to visit a temple in which Tirtankeras are placed, walk round 
it three times, accompany an obeisance to the images with some trilling offering, 
and repeat some short form of prayer or salutation. 

In reyard to caste, the Jains act inconsistently. They have no hereditary 
priesthood, and leave it accessible to men of every class; but their meurhers 
have distinctions among themselves, which, though they have not the name, are 
castes in effect, since the members of these different divisions wvoid inbermar- 
viages and other intercourse with each other, Moreover, in. the south and west 
of India, the distinction of caste is in full operation among them, in Uic sane 
manner as amony other Hindoos; and even in tho north-east, it is not so much 
abolished as in abeyance, This is proved by the fact, that a Jain becoming a 
convert to Hindooism takes his place in one of the castes, as if he had always 
belonged to it. This necessarily implies that he must all along have retained 
proofs of his descent. 

The point which must have brought both Buddhists and Jains into most direct 
collision with the Brahmins, is their rejection of the authority of the Vedas, and 
of their fundamental doctrines in regard to worship. The rejection of the Bud- 
dhists is absolute, admitting of no compromise; bui the Jains, according to 
their usnal inode of proceeding, have taken an intermediate course. Tn go far as 
their tenets are countenanced by the Vedas, they readily avail themselves of 


torbeVedes, their support, and appeal to them as if they were of infallible authority; but the 


monent a competition arises between the doctrines of the Vedas and their own 
practices, aud either the one or the other must be abandoned, they have no dil- 
ficulty in making their choice, For instance, the oblations by five, which form 
80 important a portion of the regular Hindoo ritual, are rogarded by the Jains 
as an abomination, both because they are often the prelude to bloody sacrifices, 
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and also because the fire employed can hardly fail to occasion even uninten- 
tionally a destruction of animal life 

The Jaing have no monastic establishinents, and profess to follow a moral 
code of great simplicity, consisting of five imuhwv7rutus or great duties, four merits, 
and three restraints, The duties are, refraining from injury to life, tnth, honesty, 
chastity, and freedom from worldly desires; the merits are, liberality, gentleness, 
picty, and penance; and the restraints are, government of the mind, government 
of the tongue, ad government of the person. ‘Their system secms to have 
originated about the sixth or seventh century, to have become powerful about 
the ninth, when Buddhism was suppressed, lo have attained its greatest pro- 
xperity in the eleventh, and to have begun to decline in the twelfth. Its followers 
are still numerous, partienlarly in Gujerat, Rajpootana, and Canara, and, nuin- 
bering among them many bankers and opulent merchants, possess a large por- 
tion of the commercial wealth of the country. 

Tu the course of this brief survey of the Hindoo religion, it is impossible not 
to have been struck with the numerous changes of form which it has undergone. 
As ib was originally brought into India by stranvers, its very first introduction 
was a great and successful mnovation on the belicls of the earlier inhabitants 
As unfolded in the Vedas, it assumes the form of an almost pure theisin, or 
acknowledges only personifications of the elements as emblems of deity. In 
course of time, the Findvo triad appears, and Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, recog- 
nizoil as three distinct forms of one God, or three distinct beings sharing the 
godhead among them, become the great objects of worship. The process of 
multiplication then begins to be rapidly carried on, and the pantheon hecomes 
crowded with myriads of fabulous existences, male and female, embodying in 
their persons all imaginable qualities, virtuous as well as vicious. The old gods 
of the triad were then involved in a struggle for supremacy, Brahma first gave 
way, and ceased to have any external worship paid to him. Vishnu and Siva, 
though they at first seemed to fare better, ultimately shared a similar fate, their 
place being usurped partly by the consorts arbitrarily given to them, and 
partly by younger deities, who, though said to be only their avatars or incar- 
nations, did, mn fact, push them from their stools and reign in their stead. 
Idolatry now hal full scope, and the mere image became, instead of a figurative 
representation of some spivitnal nature, the very god himself, being lodged and 
clothed, and fed, and served, as if it were a living being. Amid this degeneracy, 
a so-called orthodoxy was still recognized; but numbers disdained to be bound 
by its rules, and sects, setting them at nought, sprung up in every quarter. 
Muny of these sects, though of comparatively recent origin, have gained multi- 
tudes of converts; and Hindooism, instend of forming one compact whole, con- 
sists, in fact, of discordant religions in almost endless variety, battling with each 
other for supremacy or existenco. Nothing, therefore, can be more crroneous 
than the representation often given, Hindooism, we are told, is one of the 
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most ancient things now existing in the world; and while all around has heen 
decaying, it lias stood firm and unshaken The inference meant to be dawn is, 
that it is equally hopeless and sacrilegious to aidempl its overthrow. lo this 
representation and inference it is suflicient to reply, that the whole history of 
Hindovism reeords only a series of changes, by means of which ib has heen 
deprived of all that ever gave il any claim to veneration As ib now exists, it 
is not one uniform system, bub a thing of shreds and patches —not a religion hear 
ing the impress of a high antiquity, but a erovelling superstition, full of mou 

strosities and abominations, many of them of a comparatively recent date It 
has thus neither the respectability nor the stability which great age might have 
given it, and therefore there is good reason to hope, that ils power of resistance 
to the efforts made to overthrow it, becoming gradually weaker and weaker, it 
will at no distant period tumble into ruins No one who desires the welfare of 
India can wish for any other result; and no one who confides, as he ought, in 
the power of divine trath, will despair of its accomplishment, 
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le 3 OVERNMENT will in this chapter be taken in its most genoral 
thoy) es He acceptation, and will include not merely the form of government, 

a ® properly su called, but the administration of ib in ils various 
q g | 


i A departments, civil and military, judicial and fiscal. A subject so 
See ~=6wide requires far more space than ean be hore allowed {o it, and 
yet it seems necessary to malo some apology for mentioning ibatl all. Sinee 
British supremacy was established in India, Hindoo government hag eoased to 
exist, and it may therefore be thought that any account given of it can only 
gratify curiosity without furnishing information of practical value, his infer- 
ence js plausible—so plausible, indeed, that the Hast India Company, in the early 
management of the territories acquired by them, acted upon it, and thought 
they were giving their new subjects the best proof of their wisdom and justice 
by endeavouring to govern them in accordance with European ideas, [1 was 
not long, however, before they discovered their mistake, and learned, by on 
experience which cost them dear, that a thorough acquaintance with the prin 
ciples on which government had previously been. conducted was absolntely neces- 
sary, in order both to conciliate good-will and prevent gross Mismanagement, 
Even after they had arrived at this conclusion, many scrionus mistakes were 
committed, and it would not be difficult to trace some of the wors!, grievancus 
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of which the population of India have had to complain, to rash tampering with 
the modes of govermment to which they had heen accustomed, and the rights 
which they had acquired under them After the lapse of nearly a century, 
there is reason to suspect that, within the limits of the three provinces of which 
the dewaunes was obtained hy Clive from Shah Alvan, abuses still exist, and. 
much unintentional injustice is committed, merely because the tenures under 
which property was held and occupied in carly ILlindoo times were imperfectly 
understood So fir, therefore, from thinking that the subject of the present 
chapter might have been omitted, our only regret is, that it must be treated 
within limits bearing no proportion to its intrinsic importance 

Lu form Hindoo government was an absolute monarchy, the nature of which 
is fully deserihed in the Institutes of Menu. The rajah or king, though presumed 
to rue in accordance with a code of written laws, Is represented as holding his 
power immediately from the Supreme Being, and subjech to no restraint hut 
that which his sense of duty or fear of the consequences of imisgovernment 
night tnpose. Asif he were of a different nature from his subjects, he is said to 
have been formed “of eternal particles drawn from the substance of Indra aud 
seven. obher named divinities,” and in consequence ‘surpasses all mortals in 
glory.” “ Like the san, he burns eyes and hearts; nor can any human creature 
even gaze on him” “IIe is a powerful divinity, who appears in a human 
shape.” Ife must not suppose, however, that he is born only for himself Te 
was created, because, “if the world had no king, it would quake on all sides 
through fenr;” and beeanse, if the guilty were not punished, “the stronger 
would roast the weaker, like fish on a spib” His great duty therefore is, to 
“prepare a just compensation for the good, and a just punishment for the bad.” 
The latter of these two appears to be regarded as the more important and efli- 
eagions, and is hence culogized in such terms as the following :-—“ Punishment 
governs all maukind; punishment alone preserves them; punishment wakes 
while their guards are asleep; the wise consider punishment as the perfection of 
justice.” 
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Should the king, instead of faithfully discharging his duly, be “crafty, No conshin- 


voluptuous, and wrathful,” he must not hope lo escapo with impunity; for 
“eriiminal justice, the bright essence of majesty, .. . cradicates a king who 
swerves from his duty, togebher with all his race; punishment shall oyertake his 
castles, Lis territories, his peopled land, with all fixed and moveable things that 
exist on it; even the gods and the sages will be afflicted and ascend to the 
sky,” In all this, however, he suffers only by a kind of divine retribution, His 
own will, if he chooses to male it so, may be his only law. No hint is given 
of the existence of any constitutional check on the abuse of his power, and it is 
henee left to be inferred that if he played the tyrant his subjects were entirely 
at his mercy. Having no recognized right to call him to account for mis- 
conduet, they had no alternative but to submit, and wait patiently for thé 
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vengeance which in some shape, human or divine, would sooncr or later over- 
take him. 

The unlimited power possessed by the king made ib all the more necessary 
that he should be surrounded with every species of moval restraint; and acvorid- 
ingly the whole course of conduct which he ought to pursue is carefully pre- 
scribed “Let the king, having risen at early dawn, respectfully attend Lo 
Brahmins, learned in the three Vedas and in the science of ethics” From 
Brahmins “who have grown old, who know the seriplares, who ave pure, Tet him 
continnally learn habits of modesty and composure.” From Brahmins who know 
the three Vedas, “let him learn the triple doctrine comprised in them, together 
with the primeval science of criminal justice and sound policy, the subject of 
loviv and metaphysics, and sublime theological truth; from the people he nrust 
learn the theory of practical arts.” But mere knowledge will not sulli¢e; an 
therefore “day and night must he strenuously exert himself lo gain complete 
victory over his own organs,” especially shunning the vices which proceed from 
Jove of pleasure and from wrath, and labouring to suppress “a sellish inclination 
which all wise men know to be the root of those lwo sets” of vives. 

Having been thus instructed how to acquire the knowledye and self-com- 
mand necessary for the discharge of his duty, the king is next toll how to pro- 
ceel in actually aciministering the government. Since “even an act casy in 
itself is hard sometimes to be perfurmed by a single man, especially if he 
have no assistant near, how much harder a kingdom with great reventes;” 
he mnst appoint a council of “seven or cight ministers, who must he swormn—- 
men whose ancestors were servants of kings, who are versed in the holy books, 
who ave personally brave, who ave skilled in the use of weapons, and whose 
lineage is noble.” The head or president of the council is to be a learned 
Brahmin; and though the king is constantly to be consulting with all its 
members “on peace and war, on his forces, on his revenues, on the probecbion 
of his people, aud on the means of bestowing aptly the wealth which he has 
acquired,” to the president alone as prime minister is he to give “full con- 
fidence” and “intrust all transactions.” 

Besides the council, whose business is to deliberate, variuuy other {uietion« 
aries are necessary. In particular, there mast be an ambassador, Lo transact 
*the business by which kingdoms are at variance or in amity ;” a commander- 
in-chief, by whom “the forces of the realm must be inumediately regulated 5” 
and “ officers of criminal justice,” for “the actual infliction of punishinent.” Tho 
ambassador being apparently regarded as the most important of all these fune- 
tionaries, the qualities which he ought to possess, and the manner in which he 
ought to conduct himself are specified. He must be “pure within and without, 
dexterous in business, and endued with an excellent memory ;” one “who 
knows countries and times, is handsome, intrepid, and eloquent.” Tn the trans- 
action of affairs he must be able to « comprehend the visible signs and hints, 
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and disvover the acts of the foreign king, by the signs, hints, and acts of his 
confidential servants, and the measures which that king wishes to take, by his 
ministers.” 

After the appointment of proper officers, the next thing considered is the 
selection of a locality for the king’s residence On this subject a number of 
injunctions are given, of which the following are the most prominent:—“ Let 
him fix his abode in a districL containing open champaigns, abounding with 
grain, inhabited chiefly by the virtuous, not infected with maladies, beautiful 
to the sight, surrounded by submissive neighbours; a country in which the 
subjects may live at ease” Within this district he is to take up his residence, 
in a capital rendered difficult of access by natural or artificial barvicrs, as a 
desorl, a mound of carth, water, trees, and above all, “a fortress of mountains,” 
which is said to have “many transcendent properties.” Here he may live 
secure, having built a fort, which he is recommended to do, because “one bow- 
man placed on a wall isa match in war for a hundred enemies; and a hundred for 
ten thousand.” The centre of the fort is the proper site for the royal palace, 
which is to be “well finished in all its parts, completely defended, habitable in 
every season, brilliant, surrounded with water and trees” Such a palace having 
heen prepared for his mansion, the king is to establish his household, beginning 
with the choice of “a consort, of the same class with himself, endued with all the 
bodily marks of excellence, born of an excellent race, captivating his heart, 
adorned with beauty and the best qualitics.”” The only members of the royal 
household specially mentioned are “a domestic priest,” and “a performer of 
sacrifices,” 
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The ordinary routine of the king’s life while he resides in his palace deserves The king's 


to be described, Waving risen “in the last watch of the night,” or, as the sane 
thing is elsewhere expressed, “at carly dawn,” and performed his religious 
duties, he ig to enter his hall, and standing there, “gratify his subjects before 
he dismiss them with kind looks and words.” After they are dismissed he 
is to “take secret counsel with his principal ministers.” For this purpose, and 
that he may be able to consult with them unobserved, he climbs up the back 
of a mountain, or goes privately “to a terrace, a Lower, a forest, or a lonely 
place.” This secrecy is decmer of paramount importance; for it is declared 
that “that prinee, of whose weighty secrets all assemblies of men are ignorant, 
shall obtain dominion over the whole earth.” The other measures which tlre 
king tales 4o secure secrecy are rathor curious, “At the time of consultation 
Jeb him remove the stupid, the dumb, the blind, and the deaf, talking birds, 
decrepit old men, women, and infidels, the diseascd and the maimed; since 
those who are disgraced (in this life by reason of sins formerly committed) 
ave apt to betray secret counsel; so are talking birds; and so above all are 
women; them he must for that reason diligently remove.” After the consulta- 
tion, the king having taken exercise and bathed, retires at noon fo his private 
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apartment for the purpose of taking food. This favourite employment must 
have lost much of its relish from the precautions deemed necessary.“ Let him,” 
it is said, “eat lawful aliment, prepared by servants abtached to his person, 
who know the difference of times and are incapable of perfidy, afler it has 
been proved innocent, and hallowed hy texts of the Veda repulsive of poison. 
Tovether with all his food let him swallow such medical substanees as resist 
venuin; ant let him constantly wear with attention such gems as are known 
to repel it Let his females, well tried and attentive, their dress aud ornanients 
having been examined (lest, says the commentator, some weapon should be eon- 
cealed in them), do him humble service with fans, water, and perfumes.” ‘These 
preeantions were not confined to the time of taking meals, for it is inunediately 
added, “thus lel him take diligent care, when be gocs oul in a carriage, or on 
horseback, when he lies down to rest, when he sits, when he takes food, when 
he bathes, anoints lis body, and puts on all his habiliments.” After cating, 
and “having idled a reasonable time” in the recesses of the palace among bis 
woinen, public affairs again oceupy his attention, and he comes forth completely 
dressed, to “review his armed men, with all their elephants, horses, and cars, 
their accoutrements, and weapons.” The mode of spending the remainler of the 
day is thus described: “ At sunset, having performed his religious duty, Jeb him 
privately, bub well armed, in his interior apartmont, hear what has boon dime 
hy his reporters and emissaries; then having dismissed those informers, aud 
returning to another seeret chamber, let him go, attended by women, to the 
inmost recess of his mansion, to his evening meal ; then, having a second 
time eaten a little, and having been recreated with musical strains, lob him tale 
rest early, and rise refreshed from his labour.” The king’s day, as now deseribed, 
has left several intervals not filled np, and it is therefore necessary to montion, 
that any leisure which may remain to him, and more especially ab moon, or al 
midnight, when “his fatignes have ceased and his cares are dispersed,” he is 
enjoined to employ partly on lis private affairs, such as tho marriage of hiy 
daughters, the education of his sons, and the behaviour of his women in the 
private apartment, and partly in ineditaling alone, or holding converse with lis 
ministers on important questions of ethics and policy. 

For administrative purposes the whole kingdom is portioned oul into mili- 
tary and civil districts. Over two, three, five, or a hundred of the military cis- 
triets, according to their extent, is placed a body of guards, commanded hy an 
approved officer, The management of the civil districts beiny rather imore 
complicated iy more fully detailed. Ascending by a regularly graduate seale, 
the offivers are ranked as follows:—“ A lord of one town with its district, a, 
lord of ten towns, a lord of twenty, a lord of a hundred, and a lord of a 
thousand.” Each of these, beginning with the lowest, is enjoined to reporl on 
the state of his district to his immediate superior; and in this way the actual 
condition of all the districts throughout the country being made known, the 
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means necessary for the suppression of any evils existing in them could be pro- 
vided The salary or perquisile paid to the lord of one town consists of “such 
food, drink, wood, and other articles ag should be given each day to the king 
hy the inhabitants of the township” The payment of the other offivers is 
ananecd as follows: —To the lord of ten towns “the produce of two plough- 
lands"—thatb ts, according to the comimentator, the produce of as mueh ground 
as can be tilled with two ploughs, each drawn by six bulls; Lo the lord of 
twvenly towns, the produce of ten plough -lands; to the lord of a hundred 
towns, bhe produce of a village; aud to the lord of a thousand, the produce of a 
large Lown It is easy to conecive the abuses to which such a system must 
give rise, and hence lo understand the necessity of an additional appuintinent 
explained as follows:—“Tu every large town or city let hin (the king) appoint 
oue superintendent of all affairs, elevated in rank, formidable in power, distin- 
guished as a planclh among the stars; leb that governor from time to time 
suvey the rest in person, and ly means of his emissarics, let hin perfectly 
know theit conduct in their several dishiicts Since the servants of tle king 
whom he has appointed guardians of districts are generally knaves, who seize 
what belongs to olher men, from such knaves let him defend his people; of such 
evilaninded servants as wring wealth from snbjects attending them on Lusiness, 
lel the king confiscate all the possessions, and banish them from his reali.” 
One of the principal duties assigned to these lords of towns was the collec 
tion of the public revenue, and to it therefore our altention must now be turned. 
The different sources from which it is derived are pointed ont in the Institutes 
of Menu; but considerable changes have taken place since then date; and 
it will therefore be necessary, after making an abstracl of the information 
which the Tnstitutes fumish, to vender it more complete by having recourse to 
later anthovities  Avcoriding to the Institutes the public revenue consisted of 
taxes on all kinds of agvieullural produce and merchandise, a trifling annual 
exaction [rout petty traffickers, a day's woik every month from “low handicrafts- 
men, artificers, and servile men, who support themselves ly labour ;” and a 
twentieth part, or five per cent. (uot, as EIphinstone crroncously says, twenty 
per cent,') on the estimated profit of all wales The mode in which the revenue 
was to De levied is thus explained :—‘ As the leech, the syekling calf, and the 
hee take their natural food by little and litle, thus must a king draw from his 
dominions an annual revenue.” “Let bin not cut up his own rool, nor the root 
of other men by excess of covetousness ; for by cutting up his own root he makes 
both himself and them wretched.” The taxes on traflie were to be levied after 
“having ascertained the rales of purchase and sale, the length of the way, 
the expenses of food and of condiments, the charges of securing the goods 
carried, and the nett profits of trade.” On produce, and various other specified 
articles, the taxes were to be as follows: — Of cattle, of goms, of gold and 
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silver, a fiftieth par may be taken by the king, of grain an cighth part, a sixth 
or a twelfth” (said by the commentator to be regulated according bo the «iffer- 
ence of the soil and the labour necessary to cultivate it) “Tle may also take 
a sixth part of the clear annual increase of trees, Lesh meat, honey, clarified 
butter, perfumes, medical substances, liquids, Howers, roots and fruit, of pathered 
leaves, pot-herbs, grass, utensils made with leather or cane, earthen pots, and 
all things mace of stone.” 

Agricultural produce, on which a maximum rate ofa sixth might have been 
levied, must have been by far the most productive of these taxes, but it bas 
been maintained that the tax on produce was by no means the only revenue 
devived from land, Lecause the property of the soil belonged exclusively bo the 
king, and anust have yielded him an immense return'in the shape of rent, or at 
least enabled lim to meet the expenses of the public establishments, by payine 
the officers with grants of land, instead of giving them salaries in money, 
The question thus raised is of great importance, and having direch practical 
bearings on the actual administration of the government, has heen discussed ab 
great length and with inuch keenness Jt would be out of place here to take 
part in the discussion further than to say, that the leading advocates on both 
sides have taken too high ground By regarding India as if it were a single 
territory, they have first imagined that one uniform system of land tenure was 
practicable, and then, in support of the view which they advoeate, have appeaed 
to the kinds of tenure prevalent in particular provinces or districts, Jn this 
way it has heen possible to maintain with almost equal plausibility that the 
property of the soil is in the sovereign, in zemindars, supposed to menn landed 
proprietors similar to those of Europe, and in the ryots or actual cultivators; 
whereas the only inference onght to have been, that the tenures were not 
uniform but various, and that the necessary consequence of recognizing any one 
of them as exclusive of the others was to commit wholesale injustice, The 
ryota, as the class least able to defend themselves, have buon the preatost sufferers 
by this rage for uniformity on the part of their rulers; and Sir Thomas Munxo 
did not describe the injustice which has been done in too strong terms when he 
said, “ We have, in our anxiety to make everything as English as posite, in 
a country which resembles England in nothing, attempted to create at once 
throughout extensive provinces a kind of landed property which nevur existed 
in them; and in the pursuit of the object we have relinquished the rights whieh 
the sovereign always possessed in the soil; and we have in many cases deprived 
the real owners, the occupant ryots, of their proprietary rights, and bestowed 
them on gemindars and other imaginary landlords: changes like these nover 
can effect a permanent settlement in any country; they are rather caleulated to 
unsettle whatever was before deemed permanent,” ! 


? Minute on the State of the Country, and Condition of the Pe ner i 
: ople under the Presidency of Port St, George, 
dated 31st Dec. 1824, and ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 17th May, 1830 iP 26, - 
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Besides the sourees of vevenne above mentioned, the king had imines, in ap — 
which he is recommended to employ “the brave, the skilful, the well-born, and 
the honest,” and was moreover entitled, “by reason of his general protection, Reyalmmes 
and beeatse he is the lord paramount of the soil,” to half “of old hoards and 
precious minerals in the carth” ““Lreasure anciently reposited in the giound” 
belonged to him, subject to two limitations in favour of Brahmins, who, if 
they were the discoverers of the treasure, took it all without deduction, and if 
others were the discoverers, received a half The revenue was, moreover, occa- 
sionally increased by certain casualtics, of which the most important was derived 
from property for which, after distinct proclamation, no owner appeared in thiec 
years Kven when an owner appeared, the king might, at his discretion, retain 
a twelfth, a denth, or a sixth part of the value, as a compensation for having 
secured it In the ahove system of taxation and revenue, a considerable degree 
of natural equity appears; and yet it must be admitted that little wisdom. is 
displayed jn the selection of the wrticles Lo he taxed, or the special percentages 
to which they are made liable It would also seem that there musl have been 
much injustice and oppression in the levying of taxation by means of the lords 
of Lowns above described  Aceorclingly, in a passage already quoted, the 
“appointed guardians of districts” are described as “generally knaves who seize 
what belongs to other men” 

It is rather curious to find that this part of the system, though the only one Deeuption 
of which any disapprobation is expressed, has survived all the revolutions which Gant 
India has undergone. The higher lordships, indeed, with the exception of the ” vee 
still recognized perguanch, or lordship of 100 towns, have left only traces of their 
existence; hut the townships themselves “remain entire, and are the indestruc- 
tible atoms, from an aggregate of which the most extensive Tudian empires are 
composed” For a description of a Lownship, we cannob do better than continue 
this quotation “A township is a compact ptece of land, varying in extent, 
inhabited by a single community The boundaries are accurately defined and 
jealously guarded. The lands may be of al] deseriptions—those actually under cul- 
tivation and those neglected, arable lands never yet cultivated and land which 
is altogether incapable of cultivation These lands are divided into portions, the 
boundaries of which are as carefully marked as those of the township; and the 
names, qualities, extent, and proprietors of which are minutely entered in the 
records of the community, The inhabitants are all assembled in a village within 
the limils which, in many parts of India, is forlified or protected by a little 
castle or citadel, Tach township conducts its own internal affairs. Jt levies on 
its members the revenue due to the state; and is collectively responsible for 
the payment of the foll amount. It manages its police, and is answerable for 
any property plundered within its limits, It administers justice to its own 
members, as far as punishing small offences, and deciding disputes in the first 
instance. It taxes itself to proyide funds for its own expenses; such as repairs 
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of the walls and temple, and the cost of public sacrifices and charities, as well as 
of some ceremonies and amusements on festivals. 16 is provided with requisile 
officers for conducting all (hose duties, and with various others adapted bo the 
wants of the inhabitants; and though entirely subject to the general govern. 
ment, is in many respects an oryanized commonwealth complete within ibsel fh”! 

Mr, Elphinstone’s account is thus confirmed by Lord Metealfe:—* The village 
communities are little republics, having nearly everything they can want within 
themselves, and almost independent of any forcign relations. They seem to last 
where nothing else lasts. ge after dynasty tumbles down; revolution suc- 
ceeds to revolution; Hindoo, Patan, Mogul, Mahratta, Sich, Hnelish, are all 
masters in tum; but the village community remains the same, In times of 
trouble they arm and fortify themselves; an hostile army passes throngh bhe 
country; the village communities collect their calile within Uneir walls, anc 
let the enemy pass unprovoked. Tf plunder and devastation be direclod against 
themselves, and the force employed be irresistible, they flee to friendly villages 
at a distance; bul when the storm has passed over, they return ancl resume their 
oceupations. If a country remain for a series of years the scene of continued 
pillage and massacre, so that the villages cannot be inhabited, the seabbered 
villagers nevertheless return whenever the power of peaceable possession revives. 
A gencration may pass away, but the succeeding generation will return ‘Phe 
sons will take the places of their fathers; the same site for the villave, the same 
positions for the houses, the same Jands will be reovcupied by the deseondants of 
those who were driven out when the village was depopulated; and it is not a 
trifling matter that will drive them out, for they will often maintain their post 
through times of disturbance and convulsion, and acquire strength sufficient to 
resist pillage and oppression with success. This union of the village conummni- 
ties, each one forming a little separate state in itself, has, I conceive, contributed 
more than any other cause to the preservation of the people of India, through 
all the revolutions and changes which they have suffered, and is in a lrigehy 
degree conducive to their happiness and to the enjoyment of a great portion of 
freedom and independence.”? 

The next important branch of internal government to be considered is the 
achninistration of justice. On this subject the Institutes of Menu treat largely, 
and continue, notwithstanding the changes introduced subsequently to its date, 
to be the most valuable text-hook The principal cowrt of justice was held 
in the capital, and the king himself, if “desirous of inspectitie judicial pro- 
ceedings,” presided over it in person, For this purpose he was to enter ib engl 
day, “together with Brahmins and counsellors, who knew how lo give him 
advice ;" and “there, either sitting or standing, holding forth his right arm 
without ostentation, in his dress and ornaments,” to “examine the affairs of 

1 Elphinatone, India, vol. i, pages 121, 122. 
* Report of Select Committee of House of Commons, 1832, vol. iil. Appendix 84, page 331, 
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litigant parties,” and decide causes, “by arguments aud rales drawn from local av ~ 
usages and from wrilten odes.” Where he could not preside himself} he was 

to appotnl a Bralmuin of emincat learning, who, sitting as “chief judge, accom- Wouter 
panied by three assessors,” should fully consider and dispose of all causes brought - a 
into bhe royal court. ‘The mode of acdiministeriny justice in places at a distance 

from the capital is not explained; bub it appears from other sources, that in dif 

ferent parts of the eountry there were local judges who decided in the first 
instance, but whose decisions might be brought under review by appeal to the 

court of the eapital, The defendant who, after allowing the action lo be brought 

into corrt, admitted the debt, paid a fine of five per cout. ; if he continued to 

deny it, and it was proved against lim, the fine was doubled. These fines 

being payable to the king, probably went to the judges, and formed part, if not 

the whole of their official income, 

On the subject of judicial procedure, much sound ardlvice is given. The Judo 
king or his judge, while “understanding what is expedient or ineapedicut,” is as 
to consider “only what is law or not law,” and decide accordingly. He is at the 
sane tine to have an equitable juriscdiction, and consider himself as the guardian of 
those who, from nonage or their unprotected situation, labour totally or partially 
under Jegal incapacity. The persons thus entitled Lo his special protection are 
infants and students ; women whose husbands have married other wives becuse 
they have proved barren, or had no sons; women without kindred, or whose hus- 
bands are in distant places; widows truc to their lords; and women afflicted with 
illness, Tn. exainining witnesses and weighing evidence, he is to endeavour, * by 
external signs,” to “see through the thoughts of men, by their voice, colour, 
countenance, Jimbs, eyes, and action.” Neither “himself nor his officers must 
ever promote litigation, nor ever neglevt a lawsuit instituted Ly others ;” but 
“os a hunter traces the lair of a beast by the drops of blood, thus let a king 
investigate the true point of justice by deliberate argument; let him fully con- 
sider the nature of truth, the state of the case, and his own person; and next, 
the witnesses, the place, the mode, and the tine; firmly adhering to all the rules 
of practice.” 

‘Lhe plaintiff being bound, especially in a question of debt, to prove his case, Eee 
may act in such a way as to justify a nonsuit, and thus render further proceed- 
ings unnecessary. He may, for instance, after having raised his action, delay 
to procoed with it, and therehy deserve to be fined or corporally punished. Or 
he ay assert “confused and contradictory facts,” change his ground after 
‘having stated what he designs to prove,” or when “ questioned on a fact which 
he had before admitted, refuse to acknowledge that very fact.” He may, more- 
over, have tampered with the witnesses, by conversing with them “in a place 
unfit for such conversation,” or after alleging that he had witnesses, fail, when 
called upon, to produce them, or stand mute on being “ordered to speals,” or 
decline “answering a question properly put.”, A plantiff thus behaving, the 
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judge must ‘declare nonsuited.” On the other hand, should the action proceed, 


great care is necessary in determining “what sort of witnesses must be pro- 
duced,’ and “in what manner those witnesses must give true evidence.” The 
good sense which characterizes many of the revulations of the Hindoo code on 
this head, is sadly marred by others of an unreasonable and fantastical nature, 
The persons who are to be considered competent witnesses are “ married house- 
keepers, men with male issue, inhabitants of the same district” —“just and 
sensible men of all the classes, men who know their whole duty and are free 
from covetousness.” The persons to be rejected as incompetent are those “who 
have a pecuniary interest,” “ funiliar friends,” “menial servants,” © enemies,” 
“men formerly perjured,” “persons grievously diseased,” and “those who have 
committed heinous ofenees.” Among the more fantastical arrangements are Uhe 
exclusion of mean artificers, public dancers and singers, a priest of deep learn- 
ing in Seripture, a student in theology, an anchorite secluded from all worldly 
connections, one who follows a cruel occupation, a decrepit old man, and a wrebch 
of the lowest mixed class.” Women also, though they ‘should regularly he 
witnesses for women,” are excluded generally, on the ground that “feanale 
understandings are apt to waver.” Ina penury of witnesses, however, “evidence 
may be given by a woman, by a child, or by an aged man, by a pupil, hy a 
houseman, by a slave, or by a hired servant;” and several of the more injudi- 
cious restrictions are virtually removed by an injunction to the jadyoe nab to 
“exmnine too strictly the competence of witnesses” in “all cases of viulency, of 
theft and adultery, of defamation and assault;” and a declaration that “any 
person whatever who has positive knowledge of transactions in the privale 
apartments of a house, or in a forest, or at a time of death, may give evidence 
hetween. the parties.” The weight of testimony is to be determinal by the fol- 
lowing rule: If there be contradictory evidence, let the king decide by the 
plurality of credible witnesses; if equality in number, by superiority in virtue; 
if parity in virtue, by the testimony of such twicc-born men as have best per- 
formed public duties.” 

The proceedings in court are conducted with great decorum and solomuity, 
“The witnesses being assembled in the middle of the court-room, in the presence 
of the plaintiff and defendant, let the judge examine them, after having addressed 
them in the following manner :—‘ What ye know to have been transacted in the 
matter before us, between the parties reciprocally, declare at large and with 
truth; for your evidence in this cause is required. A witness who gives testimony 
with truth shall attain exalted seats of beatitude above and the highest fame 
here below; such testimony is revered by Brahma himself; the witness who 
speaks falsely shall be fast bound in the cords of Varuna, and be wholly deprived 
of power during a hundred transmigrations; let mankind therefore give no 
false testimony. By trath is a witness cleared from sin; by truth is justice 
advanced; truth must therefore be spoken by witnesses of every class. The 
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soul itself is its own witness; the soul itself is its own refuge; offend not thy an — 
conscious soul, the supreme internal witness of men, The sinful have said in7 
their hearts, “None sees us.” Yes; the gods distinctly sce them, and so does 

the spirit within their breasts. The guardian deities of the firmament, of the tmkmg ot 
earth, of the waters, of the human heart, of the moon, of the sun, and of fire, of ores 
punishment after death, of the winds, of night, of both twilights, and of justice, 
perfectly know the state of all spirits clothed with bodies’ After Uhis address 
the examination takes place, and is conducted in a manner in which the defer- 
ence paid to the different classes is curiously marked. ‘To a Bralimin, the jude 
musi begin with simply saying, “ Declare;” to a Cshatriya, with saying, “ De- 
clare: the truth ;” to a Vaisya, with comparing perjury to the crime of stealing 
kine, grain, or gold; to a Sudra, with comparing it to every crime thal men can 
commit, and addressing him in such language as the following: -—-“ Headlong, in 
utter darkness, shall the impious wretch tumble into hell, who, being inter- 
rogated in a judicial inquiry, answers one question falsely.” ‘Marking well 

all the murders which are comprehended in the crime of perjury, declare thou 

the whole truth with precision as heard and seen by thee.” Such adjurations 

go far Lo prove the prevalence of perjury in native Hindoo courts in very carly 
times; and indeed what else could be expected, when the code itself, imme- 
chately after inserting these adjurations, neutralizes them by adding—“ In some 
ages, & giver of false evidence from a pious motive, even though he know the 
truth, shall not lose a scat in heaven; such evidence wise men call the speech of 

the gods. Whenever the death of a man, cither of the servile, the commercial, 

the elit, or the sacerdotal class would be occasioned by true evidence, fulse- 
hood nay be spoken; it is even preferable Lo truth. Such witnesses must offer, 

as oblations to Saraswati, cakes of rice and milk, addressed to the goddess of 
speech ; and thus will they fully expiate that venial sin of benevolent falsehood.” 
Commentators endexvour to qualify this lax morality by assuming that the 
falsehood sanctioned is only to favour a man “who had not been a grievous 
offender,” and to deceive a king notorious for rigour, “even though the fault 
arose fron: inadvertence or error.” While a false witness might avail binuself of 

the above lax permission, a true witness might be subjected Lo gross injustice in 
consequence of tho following absurd and superstitious provision :—“ The wil- 

ness who has given evidence, and to whom, within seven days after, happens 
disease, fire, or the death of a kinsman, shall be condemned to pay the debt 

and a fine,” 

Where no witness could be had, the judge might “acquire a knowledge of Gathiat 
the trath by the oath of the parties.” Here the great danger to be guarded ean 
against was false swearing; and hence, in order to maintain the sacredness of an 
oath, it is properly said—‘ Let no man of sense take an oath in wuin; for the 
mau who takes an oath in vain, shail be punished in this life and the next.” 
Unfortunately, as in the former case, however, the effect of the injunction is 
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neutralized by the following strange declaration: —“ To women, however, ata 
time of dalliance, or on a proposal of marriage, in the case of grass or fruit vaten 
Ly a cow, of wood taken for a sacrifice, or of a promise mnade for the preserya- 
tion of a Brahmin, it is no deadly sin to take a light oath.” Sometimes when 
the oath was not deemed satistactory, another test might be employed— a test 
must absurd and nugatory, though used for ages, and nob long ago abolished for 
the first time in our own country, It was what is called the trial hy ordeal, 
with reference Lo which it is said—* Let him (the judge) cause the party bo hold 
fire, or to dive under water, or severally to touch the hands of his children and 
wife, he whom the blazing fire burns nol, whom the water soon forecs nob 1p, 
or who meets with no speedy misfortune, must be held veracious in is) besti- 
mony on oath,” 

The written codes, conformably to which the judge was to decide, contain a 
complete system of law arranged under distinct heads, and making it impossible 
io doubt, notwithstanding its numerous defects, thal the people employing ib 
were considerably advanced in civilization. In the Institutes of Mena, cightoon 
“titles of law’ are enumerated, and said to be “settled as the gvoundwork of 
all judicial procedure in this world” These titles are classed in. the following 
order.—t. Debt on loans for consumption; 2 Deposits and loans for we; 38 Sale 
without ownership; 4+ Concerns amoug partners; 5. Subtraction of what has 
heen given; 6. Non-payment of wages or hire; 7. Non-perforinance of aerey- 
nents; 8. Rescission of sale and purchase; 9. Dispntes between master and 
servant; 10. Contests on boundaries; 11 aud 12. Assaulland slander; 13. Lin 
ceny; LL Robbery and other violence; 15. Adultery; 16. Altercation between 
man and wife, and their several duties; 17. The law of inheritance; 18 Gaming 
will dice, and living animals, A mere glance al these titles reveals a conpre- 
liensive and complicated course of jurisprudence; bul the arrangement in nol 
drawing a proper line of demarcation between eivil and eriminal matters is 
meunvenient; and it will therefore be proper, in pointing out some of the leuling 
features of the Hindoo corde, to disregard this arrangement, and substibube for ib 
our own more natural division of—1. Civillaw; and 2 Criminal law. 

One of the leading axioms of our law is, that no inan is to seek redress ab 
his own hand. The axiom of Hindco law is the very opposite; for il secs to 
be implied, that a creditor need not raise his action till other means ol redress 
have failed, Artful management, the mediation of friends, distress, and other 
compulsory means, may be used by him; and if he thus succeed in retaking his 
property, the king must nol only not rebuke him, but ratify his possession as 
‘payment by the debtor.” Among five modes of recovery whieh he may 
employ, “legal force” is mentioned last This law” says Ma. Elphinstone,’ 
“still operates so strongly in some Hindoo states, that 2 ereditur unprisons his 
debtor in his private house, and even keeps him for a period without food, 


1 Elphinstone’s Zadia, vol. i. pages 61, 62, 
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and exposed to the sun, to compel him to produce the money he owes” The ap 
interest lent on money without security is bo he proportioned to the risk, or “in ~ 
the direct order of the classes” Thus, the monthly interest exigible from a, 





Amount uf 
Brahmin is 2 per cent ; froma Cshatriya or soldicr, 8; from a Vaisya or mer- ate 
chant, 4; aud from a Sudra, 5 per cent 1b is added, “never more,” and, as one 
should think, supertluously, since this so-called maximum is at the enormons 
rate of 60 per cent per aunum Where a pledge bas been taken as a security 
merely, the mterest must not exceed 1] per cent. monthly, and where the pledge 
18 bencficial—in other words, is used by the pawnee for his profit—he is not 
entitled to any interest ab all. Interest must not be allowed to accumulate till 
ib “be more than enough to double the debt;” but the rule as to a maximum 
will not apply in the ease of extraordinary risks, anc therefore “whatever 
interest shall be settled by men well acquainted with sea voyages or journcys 
hy land, with Gimes and with places, such interest shall have legal force” A 
prescriptive right to ordinary moveables may be established; and therefore 
“whatever hatlel the owner sees enjoyed by others for ten years, while, though, pre-cuptun. 
present, he says nothing, that chatlel he shall not recover,” provided he was at 
the time of legal capacity; bat “a pledge, a boundary of land, the property of 
an infant, a deposit cibher open or in a chest sealed, female slaves, the wealth 
of a Ising, and of a Iearnedt Brahmin, are not losb in consequence of adverse 
enjoyment,” 

On the subject of obligations, many nice and important distinctions are Ovtigations 
made, A contract may be null from being entered into under the influence of 
force or fraud, or by parties labouring under incapacity; and the judge is 
hound, on discovering the flaw, to “annul the whole transaction.” For the 
same reason, “that plaint van have no effect, though it may be supported by 
evidence, which contains a cause of action inconsistent with positive law or 
with settled usage.” In some cases, however, a contract, which might not of 
itself be legally binding, will be enforced. Thus in the ordinary ease, when a 
debtor dies without leaving the means of paying his debi, his family are not 
hound; but shonld it be proved that the money borrowed was expended for 
their use, then “it mnst be paid by that family, divided or undivided, ont of 
their own estate.” In like manner, “should even a slave make a contract for 
the behoof of the family, the master, whether in his own country or abroad, 
shall not reswind it.” On the other hand, there are cases in which an obliga- 
lion which night have been enforced against the original obligant will not be 
hinding on. his representatives. For instance, money “idly promised, oy lost at 
play, ov due for spirituous liquors, the son shall not be obliged to pay.” The 
same rule holds in eases of surety for appearance; but “if a surety for payment 
should die, the judge may compel even his heirs to discharge the debt.” 

Bargains of sale or purchase, though completed by delivery, may be rescinded 


at the wish of either scller or buyer within ten days; but after that period 
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become so absolute, that the party attempting to rescind is subjected to a fine 
It may happen that a seller is not the true owner. Tf he was aware of the 
fact, he is of course to he treated asa thief; but what becomes of the sale? The 
buyer may have paid full value, aud been totally ignorant of the theft Oueht 
be in that case to be the loser? The question is one of some nicety, and is thus 
answered:—The purchaser, if he has honghb “in open market,” and © paid the 
pice,’ is entitled to “the absolute property,” provided he prodace the seller, 
lat if the seller is not produced, the purchaser, on proving the pablic sale, only 
escapes punishinent, and the property returns to the ouvinalbowner Tn treating 
of bargains not fulfilled in terms of the agreement, some CULIOUS CASCS ATO NCHA 
tioned. One of these is.—“ After one damsel has been shown, another is 
uffered to the bridegroom;” the decision is, that “he may become the lushand 
of both for the same price.” Another case of a similar natie is that of Sa 
kinsman who gives a damsel in mariiage,” without having “told her blemishes” 
A. third case is that of a hired servant or workman who “fails to perform his 
work according to his ayreement” 1f the failure is owing to indolence, a fine 
shall be inflicted, and the wages or hire shall nob be paid. On the other 
hand, if “he be really ill, and, when restored to health, shall perform his work 
acvording to his oviginal bargain, he shall receive his pay even for a very 
lung time.” 

The title relating to master aud servant is very meagre, being continued 
almost entirely to questions ‘arising from the fault of such as own herds of 
cattle, and of such ay are hired to keep them” The general rule is, that by 
day the blame falls on the herdsman, and ly night on the owner,” if the cattle 
are kept at home, but “if the place of their food and eusbody he different, the 
keeper bears the blame.” As a specimen of the way in which the rue is 
applied, the following case may be mentioned :—‘A flock of goats ov of sheep 
heing attacked by wolves, and the keeper not going to repel the attack, he shall 
be responsible for every one of them which a wolf shall violently kill; but if 
any one of them, while they graze together near a wood and the shopherd keeps 
them in order, shall be suddenly killed by a wolf springing on it, he shall not 
in that case be responsible.” 

On the subject of boundaries nothing of much interest ocours, The thing 
most necessary is tu fix boundaries at first in such a manner as to make il 
almost impossible to mistake then, With this view they ought to be marked 
both above and below ground; above by natural objects, as streams and lnkes, 
or artificial objects, as pools and wells, temples, planted trees, and earthen 
mounds, and helow ly “large pieces of stone, bones, tails of cows, bran ashes, 
potsherds, dried cow-dung, bricks and ashes, charcoal, pebbles and sand, and 
substances of all sorts which the carth corrodes not even in a long time.” Ln 
the event of a contest between two villages, such marks, and “long-continued 
possession,” may enable the judge to find the limit; but “should there bea doubt,” 
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recourse ash he had to the declarations of witnesses, who “must be examined 
concerning the Ttandmarks in the presence of all the townsmen or villagers, 
or of Doll the conbendiy parties.” The evidence “must be recorded in writ 
ing,” and when the wilterses are about to give it, “leé them, pittling earth on 
their heads, weartug chaplets of ved Mowers and clad in red mantles, be sworn 
hy the reward of all their several good actions, to give correct evidenve con- 
corning the metes and bounds.” — Tf there be no witnesses, “fonr men who dwell 
onall Che for sides of the Gwo villages” must “make a decision concerning the 
boundary, being duly prepared, in the presence of the king.” Should there be 
“no such neighbours on all sides, nor any men whose ancestors had lived there 
since the villages were built, nor other inhabitants of towns, who can give 
evidence on the limits, the judge must examine the following men who inhabit 
the woods;——hunters, fowlers, herdsmen, fishers, diggers for roots, catchers of 
snikes, gleaners, and other foresters” By such incans the king may be able to 
fix the precise boundary between the two villages. When the dispute is 
between individuals “as to the bonuds of arable fields, wells or pools, gardens 
and houses,” the besbimouy of next ncighbours on every side will sullice, As a 
Jang resource, should all other means fail, “eb the king, knowing what is just 
and consulting the futare benatit of both parties, make a bound line.” 

The subjech of husband and wife, though m some respects Lhe most impor- 
tant of all, is not treated with uvuch Judgment in the Institutes of Menu. The 
wife in parbicular is degraded from her natural position, and made to be the 
slave rather than the companion of hey husband. The very first announcement 
of this part of the Tindoo code is as follows. — Day and night must women 
be held by theirs protectors in a state of dependence; but in recreations, though 
vather addicted to then, they may be left at their own disposal. Their 
fathers protect them. in childhood, their hushands protect them in youth, their 
sous proleel them in age; a woman is never fil for independence,” Again, 
“Women must, above all, he restrained from the smallest illicit gratification : 
for nob being thus restrained, they bring sorrow on both families; Jeb husbands 
vonsider this as the supremo law ordained for all classes, and let then, how 
weak soever, diigenlly keop their wives ander lawful restrictions,” It is 
admilted indeed that “no man can wholly restrain woman by violent measures,” 
and that “those women are truly secure who are guarded by their own good 
inclinations.” Such inclinations, it would seem, they must have from nature, 
for they are precluded from the use of the means which, even the Brahmins 
being judges, are best fitted to instil them, it being expressly declared that 
“women have no business with the texts of the Veda.” Their social position 
is only too significantly expressed by the classification adopted and the treat- 
ment enjoined in the following passage:— Tor women, children, persons of 
crazy intellect, the old, the poor, and the inGrm, the king shall order punishment 
with a small whip, a twig, or a ropo,” 
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Tight forms of marriage are mentioned, but two of them only to be bbiginit- 
tized. Of these two, the last and basest, called paisucha, is where advantage is 
taken of a “damsel sleeping, or flushed with strong liquor, or disordered inv her 
intelle -t:” the other, called aseru, is vitiated by the mercenary spiril in which 
it is transacted, “the bridegroom having given as much wealth as he can 
attord to the father and paternal kinsimecn, and to the damsel herself” In the 
four most approved forms the father simply gives his daughter away with 
certain presoribed ceremonies One or other of these forms must he used when 
the bridegroom is a Brahmin. ‘The fifth and sixth forms, called respeelively 
guuthurvus wl ruchsheases, seem competent only to a soldier or member of 
the Cshatriya class. The former of these is the only one in which the inchna- 
tions of the bridegroom and bride receive effect, for ib is defined to be “the 
reciprocal connection of a youth and a danmyel, with mutbual desire ;” the 
latter not only requires no conscut, but takes place in cirermmstances which pre- 
clude the possihility of it, since it is nothing less than “the seizure of a maiden 
by foree from her home, while she weeps and calls for assistance, alter her kins- 
men aud friends have been slain in battle, or wounded, and their houses 
broken open’ As a general rule the father disposes of his daughter absolutely, 
and is under no obligation tu consult her inclinations, though he is advised to 
give her © to an excellent and handsome youth of the same class,” aud reminded 
that though marriageable it is bebter she ‘should stay at home ull her death 
than that he should ever vive her in marriage to a bridegroom void of excellent 
qualities,” The marriageable age was fixed at eight, but if afer waiting three 
years beyond that period, sho was not provided with a husband, she was 
entitled to choose for herself. In so acting “neither she nor the youth chosen 
commits any offence,” though as a kind of penalty for the irregularity, sho 
cannot without committing theft “carry with her the ornaments whieh she 
received from her father, nor those given by her mother or brethren.” In all 
cuses intermarriage between individuals of the same class is to be preferred, 
but the rule of law is unequally applied, and while men may, women are abso- 
Intely interdicted from marrying into classes inferior to their own. 

In married life the idea of equality is altogether scouted, and as Mys 
Speir justly says, “obedience is the beginning and the middle and the end of 
female duty.”' Her proper business is to be “employed in the vollection and 
expenditure of wealth, in purification and female duty, in the preparation. 
of daily food, and the superintendence of household utensils,” but her person eid 
rights are wholly sunk in those of her husband, and she is classed with a son 
and slave as one of the three persons “declared by law to have no wealth 
exclusively their own ; the wealth which they may earn is acnuired for the man Lo 
whom they may belong.” Marriage is said to be indissoluble, aud what is called 
“the supreme law between husband and wife” is thus summarily expressed ;—— 
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“Let meatual fidelity continue motil death.” But even in this point srogs ap. — 
inequality isapparenL A husband, though married in legal form, nay abandon 


his wife on the ground of blemish or discase fraudulently concealed fiom him Ruaton 
ot hitsband 
and wife 


Ife may also supersede her by another wife on the vague charges of drinking 
spirtluous liquors, acting immorally, showiug hatred, being mischievous and 
wasting his properly, or speaking uniindly. In all these cases, indeed, some 
degree of blame attaches Lo her, but she may in like manner be superseded 
when the worst that ean be said of her is that she is unfortunate Thus she 
nay be superseded in the eighth year if she has proved barren, or in the tenth 
ifall her children are dead, and in the eleventh if she has borne only daughters. 
Should shoe reseut this harsh usage, and depart in wrath from the house, “she 
must either instantly be confined, or abandoned in the presence of the whole 
tunily.” On the other hand, whatever be the husband's faults, though “inobser- 
vant of approved usages, or cnamoured of another woman, or devoid of good 
qualities,” he “must constantly be revered as a god by a virtuous wife” Though 
addicted to gaming, foud of spirituous liquors, or diseased, she is liable, if she 
” and 
gannot geb quit of him exeept in Lhe not very probable case of his not only de- 
serting her, bub living abroad without reasonable cause for at least tree years. 
On the dissolution of inarriage by death the woman is still made the principal 


neglect hin, to be “deprived of her ornunents and household furniture, 


sufferer, He, if the survivor, may immediately supply her place, but she, if once 
a widow, is expeeted to spend the remainder of her life in the painful austerities 
‘becoming a woman devoted to one only husband,” and must not “coven pro- 
nounce the name of another man.” Nothing, indecd, iy said of any obligation 
tu submit to the horrible sacrifice of suétee, but her second marriage, if not 
absolutely ilegal, is stigmatized in such language as the following:—“The mar- 
riage of a widow” is nol ‘even uamel in the laws voncerning marriage.” 
Another practice, however, nob unkuown to the Jewish law, that of raising up 
issue 10 a brother, appears, though not without considerable hesitation, to have 
been permitted, nob only to the higher classes, in the special case of a husband 
dying “after troth verbally plighted, but before consunumation,’ but to all 
Sudras, whenever the husband died without male issue, The practice, while 
permitted, being reprobated as “fit only for cattle,” afterwards fell into 
desuctuce. 

Immediately connected with the law of husband and wife is that of 
inheritance. In the Hindoo core the rights of succession are considered subser- 
vient to the due performance of obseqnies to ancestors, and hence the heir to 
whom the performance of these obsequies properly belongs is always preferred. 
To this is to bo ascribed the important place ocoupied by the eldest son as 
the representative of the family. “By the eldest, at the momont of his birth, 
the father, having begotten a son, discharges his debt to his own progenitors; 
the eldest son, therefore, ought to manage the whole patrimony,” and tho other 
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sons “inay live under him as under their father.” If they do not choose so to 
live, a division takes place according to certain rales. “wo modes of division 
ae mentioned as bemy equally legal. According to the one, a deduction froin 
the whole patrimony is first male—the eldest son receiving a btwenbicth, 
together with the best chattel, the youngest son an eighticth, and cach interme- 
diate sou a fortieth~—and then the residue is distributed in equal shares. If 
the division is made without any previous deduction, the cldest son reecvives a 
double share, the nest born a share and a half, and Lhe younger sons a share 
each, Married daughters appear to be excluded, but the wunarried daughters 
are provided for by their brothers, each of whom is bound to contribute for this 
purpose “a fourth part of his own distinct shave,” and “shall be degraded” if 
he refuse. The existence of more wives than one gives rise to curious complica- 
tious. One of these is stated as follows:—“ A younger son bemy born of a first 
married wife, after an elder son had been born of a wile lasb married, it may be 
a doubt, in that case, how the division shall be made” The decision is that the 
son. of the elder wife is to be preferred, but in a less degree than he would have 
been if he lad een also the eldest bom 

A man who has no son may appoint his daughter to raise up a son for 
him, by saying “the male child who shall be born frown her in wedlock shall be 
inine, for the purpose of performing my obsequies.” In this case the son sue- 
ceeds tu all the wealth of his maternal grandfather: should she have no sou she 
takes the sucvession in her own right, for, as it is justly asked, “How, if a man 
have no son, can any inherit his property bub a daughter, who is closely united 
with his own soul?” Here, however, a qnestion arises. Suppose that the father, 
after a son is thus raised up to him by his danghter, has a son of his own body, 
which of the two gons shall Le his heir? ‘Ihe answer is, that they shall divide 
the heritage between them Failing either of these sons, a man may oblain a 
son by adoption. Snch a son enjoys all the rights of a son in the family into 
which he has been adopted, but “must never claim the family and estate of his 
natural father.” In the eveut of there being no son, actual or adopted, and no 
son. raised up by a brother or kinsman, as under the Jewish law, a series of 
substitutes, called sons only by an extraordinary legal fiction, are provided, “ for 
the sake of preventing a failure of obsequies,” such a failure being regarded by 
a Hindoo as the greatest of all possible calamities. Instead of abtendin @ farther 
to these substitutes, it is of more consequence to trace the order of sucevssion 
should there be no son of any kind nor daughter to take il, First in owler 
come grandsons, then nephews, then parents, then brothers, then cranddhthers 
and grandinothers, then kinsmen so near as to be entitled to perform. obsequies 
to ancestors. On complete failure of kindred, the Apizitual preceptor, the 
pupil, or the Brahmins succeed. Last of all comes the king, as wltimas hovves, 
subject, however, to the important limitation, that the deceased was hob a 
Brahmin, for “the property of a Brahmin shall never be taken by the king” 
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this iy a fixed Jaw, Dut the wealth of all other classes, on the failwwe of all 
heiis, the king may take. It is rather singular, that though the right of a 
father to dispose absolutely of his property, or distribute it among Ins children, 
in his lifulime, is implied by various passages in the Institutes, there is not 
the Jeast hint of his being able to dispose of it by will. 

The criminal lew of the Uindoos is much nore defective than the civil, and 
is characterized throughout by partiality, caprice, and cruelty Punishments 
ave regulated nob su much by the heinousness of the offence as the east of the 
offender; and thus, while some of the worst crimes eseape with comparative 
impunity, the most venial are visited with barbarous mutilations and tortures. 
The principal heads under which criminal law is arranged are, slander and 
assault, larceny, robbery and other vivlence, adultery, and gaming. This 
arrangement is arbitrary aud incomplete, classing together crimes which have 
little in common, and omitbing many by which the peace of society is disturbed 
and individuals are seriously injured A few specimens selected from each head 
will show the spirit which pervades the whole. 

Defamatory words are pushed by fine if the offender belong Lo a superior 
class, and corporeally if he be a Sudra In fixing the fine, the rule is to deal 
most Jeniently with the Brabmin who offends, and most severely with the 
person with whom he is offended Thus, a Brabmin for slandering a soldier 
was fined fifly panas, for slandering a merchant twenty-five, and for slandering 
a Sudra twelve. If he was slandered, the fine imposed on the soldier was 100 
panas, and on the merchant 150 or 200. For the very same offence “a 
mechanic or servile man” was whipped. Ife might even be glad to escape so 
easily, for, if convicted of insulting “the twice-born with gross invectives,” 
ot of mentioning “their names and classes with contumely,” he is in the 
former case to “have his tongue slit,” and in the latter to have “an iron style 
ten. fingers long thrust red hot into his mouth” With regard to assaulb the 
general rule is, that “with whatever member a low-born inan shall assault, or 
hurt a superior, even that member of his must be slit.” Accordingly, “he who 
raises his hand or a staff against another shall have his hand cut; and he who 
kicks another in wrath shall have an incision made in his foot” Even the 
meaning of the word “assault” is stretched, for the purpose of making it reach 
offences not properly included under il. In this way it is provided that “a man 
of the lowest class who shall insolently place himself on the same seat with one 
of the highest, shall either be banished with a mark on his hinder parts, or the 
king shall causa a gash to be made on his buttock.” For a varicty of insulls 
in more aggravated forms, lips, hands, and other offending members are to be 
similarly gashed, In some cases treatment which might amount lo assault, 
inay be justified by the authority of the person who inflicts it, and be nothing 
more than legitimate chastisement. The only case mentioned, apparently by 
way of illustration, is so singular as to be worth quoting. 16 runs thus:—*A 
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wife, a son, a servant, a pupil, and a whole brother may be corrected, when they 
commit faults, with a rope or the snall shoot of a eane; but on the back part of 
their bodies, and not ou a noble part by any means.” 

Tn introducing the subject of theft and robbery, the code labours bo impress 
the king with the importance of the duty of restraining them, reminding bite 
that “by restr: uining Lhieves : and robbers his fame and domain are inereased ; 
and that a king “who receives taxes in kind or in value, market ditties an 
tolls, the small daily presents for his household, and fines for offences,” without 
protecting his people by the punishment of offenders, “ falls directly to a region of 
horror.” On the other hand, it is gravely asserted, not only thal “hy restraining 
the bad and by encouraging the good, kimgs are perpetally made pure,” bub that 
“men who have committed offences, and have received from kings the punish- 
ment due to them, go pure to heaven, aud become as elear as those who have 
done well.” Minor thefts are punished by fine, and it is very remarkable that 
this is a penalty which the king himself may ineny, for jb is expressly said that. 
“where another man of lower birth would be fined one proc, bhe king shall ho 
fined a thousand.” “This,” it is added, “is a sacred rule.” But who, ib may be 
asked, was to enforce it? The commentator answers: © Ue shall wive the fine 
to the priests, or cast it into the river.” In more serions cases of theft a tine 
was not considered sufficient, and imprisonment, confinement by febters, and 
various Isinds of corpoval punishment were added. These last, according to the 
usual practice, consisted of mutilations, such as the amputation of a hand or 
a limb, I deserves to be noticed, that in imposing fines for thelé the rule 
adopted is much more equitable than in the case of assault, inasmuch as the 
amount is increased with the rank of the criminal, the fine of a Sudia beiny 
only eight fold, while that of a Vaisya is sixteen, that of a Cshatriya two-and- 
thirty, and that of a Brahmin four-and-sixty fold.” The object, doubtless, was 
tw deter the Brahmin from the commission of a crime by which, as it is essen- 
tially mean and despicable, he reflected diserace on his order. 

The next branch of criminal law considered in the code is thal relating to 
crimes of violence. It is disposed of in a few sentences, au is only deserving 
of notice on account of the manner in which a just self-defence is sanctioned 
While it is said that “neither on account of friendship, nor for the sake of great 
luere, shall the king dismiss the perpetrators of violent acts, who spread tevror 
on all creatures,” 1b is distinctly intimated that “the twiee-born may take 
arms when their duty is obstructed by force,’ and “in their own defence ;” and 
that “in a war for a just canse and in defence of a woman or a priest, he who 
kills justly commits no crime.” That there may be uo mistake as to what is 
meant by killing justly, it is explained to be “killing an assassin who atlompts 
to kill, whether in public or in private.” 

The subject of adullery is treated at large, and, it must be confessed, with 
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more particularity than delicacy. One thing deserving of notice is the import- 
ance attached to what are called “overt acts of adulterous inclinations,” such as 
talking with the wife of another man “at a place of pilvrimage, in a forest, or 


> 


w grove, or at the confluence of vivers;” sending her “flowers or perfumes;” 
sporting and jesting with her; touching “her apparel and ornaments;” anid 
sitting “with her on the same couch.” In all such cases a fine is exigible. A 
very proper distinction, however, is made. If a man before noted for adultery 
“converses in secret with the wife of another,” his gnill is presumed and ho 
incuts the penalty; but “a man, not before noted, who thus converses with her 
for some rcasonable cause, shall pay no fine, since in him there is no transgres- 
sion. Jn like manner it is intimated that husbands have themselves to blame 
if their wives ave nob “most especially enarded;” and that therefore the laws 
against adultery “relate not to the wives of public dancers and singers, or of such 
base men as live by intrigues of their wives; men who either carry women to 
others, or lying concealed at home, permit them to hold a culpable intercourse.” 
The actual commission of the crime is punished with little regard to equity, the 
punishment being generally light in proportion to the rank of the male, and 
rigorous in proportion to the rank of the female offender. Hence a Brahmin, 
even for forcing a guarded woman, incurs only a fine, and at the very worst is 
subjected to “ignoninious tonsure;” whereas, “should a wife, proud of her 
family, and the great qualities of her kinsmen, actually violate the duty which 
she owes to hor lord,” her sentence is “to be devoured by dogs in a place nyuch 
frequented ;” and that of her paramour to be placed “on an iron bed well 
heated, under which the executioners shall throw logs continnally till the sinful 
wretch be there burned” When the crime is committed under similar cireum- 
stances by a soldier or a merchant, the form of the punishment is slightly 
varied, and the adulterer is “bummed in a fire of dry grass or reeds.” After 
treating of the subject of gaming either with inanimate or animated things, 
and recommending the king to exclude it wholly from his realm, because 
“hoth those modegy of pluy cause destruction to princes,” and Lo punish cor- 
porally at discretion both the gamester and the keeper of a gaming-house,” the 
eode enumerates various crimes not included under the previous titles, and 
specifies their punishments. Ministers “who are employed in public affairs, 
and, inflamed by the blaze of wealth, mar the business of any party con- 
cerned,” are to be stripped of all their property. Such as “forge royal edicts, 
vause dissensions among the great ministers,” or join the king's enemies, are to 
be put to death. Whatever business “las at any tine been transacted according 
to law” is to be considered as “finally settled,” and the king should refuse to 
re-open ib; but when his ministers or a judge have acted illegally it is his duty 
to re-examine the case, and fine them for their misconduct. 

Tor the purpose of detecting crime, and bringing offenders to justice, a 
system of internal police must be established In all communities there are 
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“two sorts of rogues—the open aud the conecaled ; open, who “subsist by 
cheating in various marketable commodities 7" and conevaled, “who steal and 
rol in forests and the like secret places” There are also “receivers of bribes, 
extorters of money by threats, debasers of metals, gamesters, forbime-tellers, 
hnpostors, and professors of palmistry ;" in short, “seoundeels wibh depraved 
souls, who secretly prowl over this earth’ —worthless men, all the more dangerous 
from often “bearing the outward signs of the worthy. As a sceurily against 
their machinations, and for the prevention of robberies, the king mast employ 
soldiers, stationary and patrolling, as well as secret watchmen ab “much tre 
queuted places, cisterns of water, bake-honses, the lodging of harlols, taverns, 
and victualliny shops, squares where four ways meet, larve well-known trees, 
assemblies and public spectacles, old courtyards, thickels, the louses of artists, 
empty mansions, groves and gardens.” It will also be requisite to employ 
‘able spies.” The description given of them is curious, They are to be men 
who were “once thieves,” and thus “knowing the various machinations of 
rogues, associate with them aud follow them,” for the purpose of enabling the 
king to “detect and draw them forth.” Even their mode of proceeding: is 
detailed. On some pretext or other, such as the promise of “dainty food and 
gralifications,” the spies are to procure an assembly of rogues. Being thus 
brought within the grasp of the law, the king is to seize them all ab once, as 
well ag any of their gang whose suspicions may have deterred them from 
joining the assembly, and do summary justice by pulting them to death, “with 
their friends and kinsmen, paternal and maternal.” 

Alter recommending & number of other executions, conceived jn the same 
sanguinary spirit, the code disposes of a variety of minor delinquencies, pro- 
paly filling within the department of police; such as taking away the water 
ofan ancient pool, obstructing a water-course, breaking down a foot-bridge, or 
removing a public fag For all these fines are appointed. Tn other cases offenders 
ave punished by imprisonment, Of course, prisons are necessary, but the only 
information given with regard to them is, that they are to be placed “ near a 
public road, where offenders may be seen wretched or disfigured.” From the 
subject of police the code adverts to various forms of meditated ernne, which, 
though they may have failed of their effect, deserve punishment, Those par- 
ticularly meutioned are, “sacrifices to destroy innocent men,” “qachinations 
with roots,” and “witvheries,” From these an abrapt transition is made to 
several fraudulent practices. After specifying the sale of bad grain for good, 
the placing of good seed at the top of the bag to conceal the bad below, and the 
rermuval of known landmarks, and declaring that those guilty of such offences 
“must sntfer such corporal punishment as will disfigure them,” the code con- 
cludes its denunciations of frand with the following startling sentence:—* But 
the most pernicious of all deceivers isa goldsmith who commits frauds ; the king 
shall order him to be cut piecemeal with razors.” The barbarous punishment 
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thus reserved for the goldsmith may be thought justifiable fiom the difficulty of 
detecting lis frauds, and the value of the materials with which he is jntrusted. 
hut most persons will see in this shocking punishment, only an exemplitication 
of the barbarous nianner in which criminal justice was, and still is administered 
hy ITindoo sovereigns 

Another important branch of government, nut yet considered, is ity foreign 
policy, or the measures rendered necessary by the relations, peaceful or wialike, 
which it may bear to other states For it must always be remembered that 
Tndia did not form one single nndivided empire, Lut was composed of a number 
of separate aud independent sovereigntics, always jealous of cach other, and 
often engaged in open hostilities, The importance attached to the office of 
ambassador, and the qualifications necessary for the performance of its duties, 
have already been adverted tv. Incidental notice Las also been taken of the 
division of the kingdom into military districts, and the appointment of a cow- 
mander in-chief with «a “company of guards,” evidently of the nature of a 
standing army, to ach as “the protectors of the realm.” The leading principle 
by which the king isto be guided in his foreign policy is to he “always ready fur 
action.” While acting on all occasions “without guile and never with insin- 
eerity,” he is lo keep himself “ever on his guard.” In the exercise of this caution 
he is to consider ‘the power immediately beyond bin, and the favonrer of that 
power” as hostile, “the power next beyond” as amicable, and all powers still 
more remote as neutral. [Tis troops are to be “constantly exercised ; his prowess 
vonstantly displayed; what he ought to secure, constantly secured; and the weak- 
ness of his foe constantly investigated.” At the same time he must be careful 
nob to disclose his own ‘vulnerable part.” On this subject the advice is, 
“Like a tortoise, let him draw in his members under the shell of concealment, 
and diligently let him repair any breach that may he made in it; like a 
heron, let him muse on gaining advantages; like a lion, let him put forth his 
strenyth; like a wolf, let him creep towards his prey; like a have, let hin 
double to secure his retreat.” Tu short, “Let hin so arrange all his affairs, that no 
ally, neutral prince, or enemy may obtain any advantage over him; this, ina 
few words, is the sum of political wisdom.” He must not be satisfied, however, 
with acting on the defensive. Glory and conquest rather than peace must be 
his ohject, since “those rulers of the earth, who, desirous of defeating each 
other, exert their utmost strenglh in hattle, without ever averting their frees, 
ascend after death directly to heaven.” With such a stimulus added to the 
innate ambition of rulers, it is not strange that war seems to be contemplated as 
their natural and necessary employment, Accordingly, the principles ou which 
tho king is to act are Us inculeated: “ What he has not gained, let him strive 
to gain; what he has acquired, let him preserve wilh care; what he preserves, let 
him augment; and what he has augmentéd, let him bestow on the dexerving.” 

In accordance with these principles, the existence of war heing assumed, a 
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AD — very minute and curious account is given of the manner in whicli ib is to be 
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carried on. The king having macle all the nevessary preparations for conquest, 
is to invade the enemy's country in the fine months when aubamnal or 
vernal crops are on the ground. He may indecd set out “even in other seasons, 
when he has a clear prospect of victory, and when any disaster has befallen his 
foe” Having secured “the three sorts of ways,” that is, over water, on plains, 
and through forests, aud placed what is called © his six-fold army” (clephants, 
cavalry, cars, infantry, officers, and attendants) in complete mililary form, he is 
tu “proceed by fit journeys toward the metropolis of his eneiny,” keeping 
‘much on his guard against every secrel friend in the service of the hostile 
prinee, and against emixsaries who go and return.” The line of march, as stated 
in the text, and explained by the commentator in the words here placed in 
brackets, ig curious: On his march let the king form his troops either Jike a 
staff [in an even column]; like a wain [in a wedge with the apex foremont |; 
like a boar [in a rhomb, with the van aud rear narrow and the ceubre broad { ; 
like a macare [a sea monster, Lhat is, in a double triangle with apices joined | ; 
like a needle [in along line] ; or like the bird of Vishnu [in a rhomboid, with the 
wings far extended].” The king’s own position, meanwhile, is more seeure than 
dignified, for he is always to conceal himself “in the midst of a squadron like a 
lutus-flower.” 

Having arrived at the seene of action the king is to proceed thus:—“On all 
sides let him station troops of soldiers in whom he confides, distinguished by 
known colours and other marks, who are excellent both in sustaining a charge 
and in charging; who are fearless and incapable of desertion. Leb bim ab his 
pleasure order a few inen to engage in a close phalanx, or a large umubher of 
warriors in loose ranks; aud having formed them in a needle or ina thunderbolt, 
let him give the orders for battle,” fighting on a plain “with bis armed cars and 
horses,” on watery places “with manned boats and elephants,” on ground full of 
trees and shrubs “with bows,” and on cleared ground “with swords and largets 
and other weapons.” When the troops are formed in array, he is to encoumage 
them (with short animated speeches), and then “try them completely” by 
risking the encounter. Sometimes it may be more advisable to block up the 
enemy. In that case the king is to “sit encamped and lay waste the hostile 
country,” spoiling its “grass, water, and wood ;” destroying “the pools, wells, and 
trenches,” harassing the foe by day and alarming him by night, Meanwhile 
he is secretly to bring over to his party as many of the enemy as he can, and 
acquaint himself by means of spies of all their movements, aud “when a for- 
tunate moment is offered by Heaven” give battle, ‘pushing on to conquest and 
abandoning fear.” This bold course, however, he is nob to adopé bill other 
expedients—negotiation, well-applied gifts, and ereating divisions—have failed; 
since there is always hazard in a decisive action, “and victory or defeat are nob 
surely foreseen on either side, when two armies engage in the field.” 
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When a battle does take place the rules of honourable warfare must be 
observed. No combatant is to “smite his foe with weapons concealed, nor 
with arrows mischievously barbed, nor with poisoned arrows, nor with darts 
blazing with fire” Neither is one who is mounted “to strike his enemy 
alighted on the ground; nor an effeminate man; nor one with closed palus 
(suing for life); nor one whose hair is loose; nor one who sits down; nor one 
who says ‘T am thy captive’” In these, and various similar cases which are 
enumerated, mercy is to be shown. With the exception of gold and silver, all 
the articles talken in war ave “the lawful prizes of the man who takes them;’ 
but he “must lay the most valuable before the king,” and the king “should 
distribute among the whole army what has not been separately taken.” Should 
the country against which the expedition was undertaken be conquered, the 
king must not play the tyrant in it, bub concilixve favour by respecting “the 
deities adored in it and their virtuous priests, by distributing largesses, and 
by loudly proclaiming a full exemption from terror.” In settling the future 
government of the country he may send a prince of the royal race to rule 
over it, not leaving him, however, to exercise bis own discretion, but giving 
him “ precise instructions,” and. taking care, moreover, that the laws previously 
in force shall be maintained. The confiscation of property causing hatred in 
those who lose it, and love in those bo whom it iy granted, “may be laudable 
or blamable on different occasions.” Instead of ruling the conquered country 
as a province added to his former territories, the king may find it more 
expedient “to form an alliance with the vanqnished prince, and procecd 
in union with him, using diligent circumspeetion,” since “by gaining wealth and 
territory a king acyuires not so great an increase of strength, as by obtaining 
a firm ally, who, though weak, may hereafter be powerful.” It may happen 
that Lhe expedition proves unfortunate, and the king, sustaining a serious 
reverse, is obliged instead of atlacking other territories to defend his own, In 
that event, the expediency of abandoning “even a salubrious and fertile country, 
where caitle continually increase,” for the sake of preserving himself, is easily 
perceived, but some doubt may not unreasonably be felt as to the soundness 
and good taste of the following singular advice: —“ Against misfortune let him 
preserve his wealth; at the expense of wealth Iet him preserve his wite ; but let 
him at all events preserve himself even at the hazard of his wife and his riches,” 

Before quitting the subject of Hindoo government, it may he necessary 
to refer to the more important changes which have becn introduced into its 
different departments in comparatively modern times, and of which notice 
has not yet beon taken. In its form the government remains as despotic as 
ever, while the administration of it has in some respects become more arbi- 
trary. Instead of a regular council, composed of a fixed number of members, 
& prime minister, probably indebted for the appointment not so much to his 
qualifications as to caprice, favouritism, and court intrigue, rules almost as 
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absolutely as his master over the heads of the different departinents. The 
military divisions no longer exist, but the civil divisions bear a considerable 
resemblance to those of Menw’s time, though the name of governments has heen 
substituted for the highest lordships. ‘fhe townships themselves, however, as 
already shown, still subsist The burden of taxation has been greatly increased. 
The raved exigible from land, which could not execed a sixth, execpt in times of 
war or public distress, when it wight he raised toa fourth, has been increased ly 
means of taxes and cesses, falling chiefly on cultivators, till i amounts usually 
to a half and seldom falls below a third of the whole produce. Worse than 
this, demands are made on frivolous pretexts, and the villagers bhus exposed bo 
abitrary exactions can only evade them by concealing their income, bribing 
collectors, or throwing their lands out of cullivation The only effect of this 
monotrous system is to produce oppression on the one hand, and fiand and 
wretchedness on the other. These evils are greatly aggravated ly farming out 
the revenue to the highest bidder who offers sufficient security lo the treasury. 
The contractor, by subletting, introduces a body of iniddlemen of different 
grades, each of whom endeavours to squeeze out a Jarger amount than his inine- 
diate superior, till at last all their extortions fall with aceumulated weight on 
the poor cultivator. 

The law though still based on the code of Menu, has been much modified by 
the interpretations of commentators, who have thus become the founders of 
distinct law schools, named from the provinces im which their authority is recor 
nized. There is thus the school of Bengal, of Mathila or North Behar, of 
Benares, of Maharashtra or the Mahratta country, and of Dravedn or south of 
the peninsula. Many of the changes introduced are the natural result of & more 
complicated state of society ; but others of them are very questionable improve- 
ments, Thus, marriage formerly allowed between unequal castes is now pro- 
hibited, and the power of a father over his property, particularly when it is 
ancestral, is greatly restricted if not wholly annulled. Indeed, the Draveda 
schuol, making no distinction between property which the father has inherited 
and property which he has himself acquired, placcs him in respect of the power 
of disposal on the same footing as his sons, and gives him no privilege superior 
to theirs, except that of present enjoyment. The power of making a will, of 
which no hint is given by Menu, is still denied by all the schools except that 
of Bengal, which adnnits it only in certain cases. The criminal law has fallen 
into desuelude, but unfortunately nothing better has been substituted for ib; 
and punishments are regulated partly by custom and partly by arbit ary will, 
Regular law courts have also been in a great measure superseded hy comniis- 
sions, the members of which obtaining them by court favour, usually exercise 
their powers in accordance with the wishes of their patrons. They ave therefore 
interested partizans rather than impartial judges. Almost the only eases in 
which justice can be said to be impartially administered is by bodies of arbitra. 
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tors called poachuyets, when the parties themselves select then and agree to an — 
abide by their decision 

In no department have the changes been sv great as in that of war Chngs n 

From the accunnt given above it is manifest, that at the date of the code, ha 
the art itself was in avery rade state. Every expedition being Jimited to a ae 
few weeks’ duration, when the weather was favourable, was an isolated inroad 
rather than a campaign, and therefore could uot form part of a systematic 
and comprehensive plan, to he pursued through a series of years till the object 
was accomplished A marked improvement in this desullory mode of warfare 
was apparent in the resistance which the Hindoos made to the early Malho- 
lucban invaders — Besides forming extensive confederacies, they brought powerful 
arinies into the field; and when one campaign enced, kept these armies ready to 
columence another as soon as the season for renewed operations should arrive. 
As yet, however, the implements of war were rade and ineffective Any 
position strong by nature might by a little art be rendered impregnable. The 
we of ordnance, by introducing a new aud powerful engine of destruction, 
male it impossible to act any longer on the previously received axiom that 
“one bowman placed ou a wall is a mateh im war for a lundred enemies, 
and a hundred for ten thousand.” For the last great improvement, the intro- 
duetion of regular battalions, by which the whole face of war has heen changed, 
the TLindoos are indebted Lo their European conquerors. 

Though a considerable advance has been made in the mere art of war, «A Unde 
discipline has rather degenerated, and the generosity and merey so strongly much 
inculeated on the vietor by Menu ave seldom experienced hy the vanquished 
Owing to the longer duration of campaigns the wants of armies are greatly 
increased, and the numbers assembled are out of all proportion to the effective 
foree Ou the march they form a disorderly crowd spread over the country for 
ten or twelve uiiles in lenyth, by two in breadth, while parties scattered to 
vreater distances scour the fields and villages for forage and plunder “The 
main body,” to borrow Mr, Elphinstone’s graphic description, “is in some 
places dense, and in others rare, composed of elephants and camels, horse and 
foot, carly, prlanquins, and bullock-carriages, loaded oxen, porters, women, 
children, dvoves of cattle, goats, sheep, and asses, all in the vreatest conceivable 
disorder, and all enveloped in a thick cloud of dust that rises high into the 
atmosphere, ancl may be seen for miles When there are regular infantry they 
march ina body, or at least by regiments; and the gens form a long line, ocea- 
sioning continual obstructions, from the badness of the roads or the breaking 
down of carriages. The rest of the troops stragole among the baggage Two 
tall standards, accompanied by kettle-drums (all perhaps on elephants), represent 
a holy which ought to be from 500 to 5000 horse, bub are followed by from five 
to fifty. The other horsemen belonging to them are riding singly or in groups, 
each, perhaps, with his spear poised on his shoulder, to the imminent danger of 
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those who press behind, while the owner is joking with his companion, or singing 
in a voice that may be heard amidst the surrounding din.” With all this want 
of order, “good intelligence aud numbers of light troops” prevent surprise 5 and 
“these apparently unwieldy masses,” even when warring with Huropem troops, 
“have often gained greab advantages from the secrecy and ecleriby of their 
movements "! 

When the ground for encampment is reached, the place allotted to each chief 
or deparlment is marked by conspicuous flags The camp itsel iy thus de- 
seribed:—*‘ The camp, when pitched, is a mixture of regularity and disorder 
The bazaars are long and regular streets, with shops of all deseriplions, as ina 
city, The yuns and disciplined infantry are in lines, and the rest sealbored about, 
without any visible regard to arrangement. ‘The tents ave mostly white, but 
often striped with red, gvecn, or blue, and sometimes wholly of these colours, 
Those of the poor are low and of black woollen; sometimes merely a blauket 
of that description thrown over three spears stuck in the ground, though the 
owners of spears are seldom so ill-lodged. The tents of the great arc splendid; 
they are disposed in courts formed of canvas screens, and some ave larve and 
lofty for public receptions, while others are low aud of moderate size, with 
quilted, and sometimes double walls, that secure privacy, while they exclude 
the dust and wind, They are connected by covered passages, and contain. 
every accommodation that would be met with m a palace.” The Windoos 
excel particularly in artillery, and hence the most important part of their battles 
is a cannonade. Skirmishing is also a favourite mode of fighting; but the 
most characteristic mode, and usually also the most decisive, is a general charge 
of cavalry. When they move on at speed “the thunder of the ground, the 
flashing of their arms, the lwandishing of their spears, the agitation of their 
hanners rushing through the wind, and the rapid approach of such a countless 
multitude, produce sensations of grandeur which the imagination cannot sur- 
pass.” At first the whole appear coming al full speed against their adversarics! 
front, but by a sudden and dexterous movement part wheel wards so as to 
bring the charge at once on front and flanks, This mancuvre, however, is 
more grand than effective, and is easily resisted by disciplined troops standing 
in regular array. In the art of conducting sieges the Hindoos have made litle 
progress; and when places of any strength fall, it is far less frequently hy 
regular assault than by blockade, surprise, or an unsuccessful sally. 

What may he called the commissary department is very efticient. Though the 
government scarcely interferes, the supplics of armies and camps ave in general 
abundant, The brinjaries or carriers of grain, collecting fro all quarters, anc 
often in distant countries, sell it wholesale to the larger dealers, while smaller 
dlealers buy from the inhabitants of the surrounding districts. These regular 
sourees of supply are eked out by plundering, which is carried on in the most 
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merciless manuer. The inhabitants of the villave, aware of what awaits them, \p _ 
fhe with whatever property they can cary, the rest is pillaged. Doors and ~~ ~7 7 
1afters are carried off for firewood, the givund is probed by iron rods to find the 

pits where grain is 

Inuied, or dug over 
in the hope of dis- 
covering treasure 
Desolation spreads 
on every side. “ In 
a tract often bra- 
versed by armiesthe 
Villaves are in ruins 





wud deserted; and 
Iushes of different 
ayos seatbered over 
the open country show that cultivated fields are rapidly turning into jungle” 

Tn the code no information is given as to the pay of soldias By the mavotpy 
piesent practice cavalry are sometimes paid by assignments of the rent or "" aca 
tevenue of particalar districts, but more frequently by divect payments from the 
treasury. These payments ave made either to military leaders, who receive 
according to a fixed rate for cach soldier serving under them, or to individual 
troopers, who, providing their own horse and accoutrements, and being generally 
fine men, well mounted, expect more than ordinary pay. Bodies of cavalry are 
suinetimes raised, equipped, and maintained entirely at the expense of the 
goverument Being thus entirely dependent on it, they rank lower than the 
single troopers, but often surpass them both in obedience and general efficiency. 

The best foot are also mercenaries, from the banks of the Jumna, Ganges, and 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Philosophy, Science, Literature, and Fine Arts of the Hindoos. 


EUESTIONS of an abstract and metaphysical nature being imti- 
mately connected with the theology of the Hindoos, have at all 
times received a large share of attention from those among them 
who were most distinguished by acuteness and originality of 
mind. The existence of a Supreme Being; the mode of his 
existence; his creative power and agency; thenature of matter, whether created, 
uncreated, or merely illusive; the nature of mind, its capability of separate exist- 
Von, IL, 104 
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ence, its vatious faculties, aud the laws according to which il exercises thei ; its 
vulitions, whether free or necessitated ; the distinctions belween bruth and false- 
hoon, virtue and vice, whether essential and eternal, or only conventional and 
temporary ;—these and kindred speculations form the great bulle of Tindoo 
philosophy. In such matters where there was no proper recognition of any 
infallible authority to which the final appeal could be made, tanitity, or even 
the least approach to it, was impossible, and hence a great number of diflerent 
sehools have arisen, somebimes agreeing, but far more frequently at variance 
with cach other in regard to fundamental principles. These schools, if their sub- 
divisions and ramifications are included, are very numerous ; but Me, Colcbrooke,! 
who is the highest authority on the subject, has limited those which seem 
entitled to special notice to the following six:—1, The prior Mimansa, founded 
hy Jaimani 2 The latter Mimansa or Vedanta, attributed to Vyasy 8. The 
Niyaya, or logical school of Golamy 4. The atomic school of Canade. 6, The 
atheistical school of Capila, 6. The theistical school of Patanjali. This nunber 
inay be still further reduced; for the first and sevond, the third and fourth, and 
the fifth and sixth, properly form only three separate schools, distinguished. hy 
the respective names of the Vedanta, the Niyaya, aud the Sankhya — Premising 
that all these schools have professedly one common. objest in view-—lo teach the 
art of attaining happiness by setting the soul free from corporeal incumbrances 
—wwe proeced to give a very summary account of them ; an account all the more 
summary from its being given under the conviction, that while it is difficult to 
make it intelligible, it is searcely possible to make it interesting 

The Vedanta is considered as the orthodox school, because it professes to 
teach nothing that is not contained expressly or inferentially in the Veda, and 
constantly endeavours to strengLhen the reasonings employed by appealing lo 
its texts. Indeed the prior or Purva Mimansa is rather a theological than a 
philosophical school, since its main object is Lo apply the art of reasoning to the 
Hindoo scriptures, and ascertain the duties which they enjoin. The latter or 
Uttara Mimansa is the only Vedanta philosophical school properly so called, 
Vyasa, the alleged compiler of the Vedas, is claimed as its founder, Were this 
claim good it would carry back ils origin to twelve or fourLeen centuries before 
the Christian era. This, however, seems to be a common Hindoo exaggeration, 
since the writings in which this system is firs explained mmder its present 
form ave not earlier than the sixth century B c.. and none of the numerous 
treatises and commentaries written in defence or explanation of it appeared 
more than 900 years ago. The Vedanta system is pantheism in ils plain- 
est and most absolute form. Tt sets oub with the important doctrine that 
“God is the omnipotent and omniscient cause of the existence, continuance, 
and dissolution of the universe; and then deprives the doctrine of all its import: 
ance by confounding him with his creatures. Individual souls, though created 
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hy an act of his will, have no separate existence. They issued from him like 
sparks from a flame, and being still portions of his substance, will return, and 
be finally absorbed hy it The separate activity of the soul is more apparent 
than real; for, though it acts conformably to its own volitions, these arc only 
links in a chain of causes extending backwards to infinity. 

The soul when struck off from the divine substance is “deposited in a succes- 
sion of sheaths enveloping one another like the coats of an onion.” In the first 
sheath intellect is associated with the five senses; in the second mind; and in 
the third the organs of sense and the vital faculties are added The fourth sheath 
is the gross external body, which is shuftled off at death, while the other three 
constitute a subtile body which is not affected by death, and accompanies the 
soul through all its transmigrations to its ultimate absorption, Preparatory to 
these transmigrations, the soul enveloped in its three sheaths goes to the moon, 
and being there clothed with an aqueous body, falls in rain. In this form it is 
absorbed by some vegetable, and is thence transferred, apparently by )eing 
wed as food, into an animal embryo, The number of subsequent changes which 
it mdergoes before final liberation by absorption depends on its decds. 

On the subject of matter there is some difference of opinion among the 
Vedantis. They all hold that it is not eternal, and that it is entirely a creation 
of the divine will; but they are not agreed whether it is in itself a real sub- 
stance or merely a semblance and illusion Those of the former opinion say, 
that the Supreme Being having created matter from his own essence, formed 
the world out of it, and left it to male its varied impressions on the mind; 
those of the latter opinion cannot admit the creation of matter, because they 
deny thal matter exists, and maintain that the thing to which we give the 
ume, instead of possessing inherent qualities, is nothing more than a series of 
impressions produced. directly and immediately by divine agency. This latter 
view, with all its absurdities, is adopted by the great majority of the Vedantis, 
and hence their prevailing creed must be first, that the Supreme Being has 
divided himself into au infinite numbor of portions, and then by giving to each 
of these portions a consciousness of individual and separate existence, las 
deluded them with a host of imaginary beliefs. As human souls, according to 
this hypothesis, always remain integral parts of the Divinity, it necessarily 
follows that the Supreme Being must, while producing these delusions, share in 
them, and consequently be at once the deceived and the deceiver. Where all 
appearances are thus at variance with fact, an universal ignorance must prevail, 
and it is therefore casy to understand why the Vedanta school attach so much 
importance to knowledge as the effectual means of working ont the soul's 
liberation. In fact, the great object must be to wnlearn as well as learn— 
unlearn by suppressing all natural belicfs, and Jearn by assuming thal, every 
taing is the very opposite of what it seems. The individual, whatever he 
imagines himself to be, has no separate existeuce, and all the world around him 
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is illusion. Brahm, the Supreme Being, is the one only existence, and therefore 
so long ag aman entertains any idea of his own individuality he is i jenorance. 
It is only when he has succeeded in identifying himself with Brahm, and in 
getting «vid of the habit of making himself even a subject of thought,” that he 
becomes truly enlightened, The magnitude of the object at which he is thas to 
aim contrasts curiously with the means which he is instructed to employ in 
order to accomplish it. Merlitation will do something, bab much more may be 
expected from postures, and mutterings, and suppressions of breath 

The Niyaya school deals much more in dialectics than in nelaphysics; and 
aims rather to furnish a system of rules for the investigation of truth, than to 
give a dogmatical exposition of the truth itself Ib consists, as has already been 
observed, of two leading branches, headed respectively by Gotuna and Canade, 
and so closely connected that the one is usually considered to le the complement 
of the other. The agreement, however, is not so much in the subjects of which 
they treat as of the principles recognized in the treatment of them,  Gotata's 
text, forming a system of logic, or what may be called the philosophy of reason- 
ing, consists of a collection of sutras or aphorisms, divided into five books, on 
which his disciples have written many volumes of commentaries; Canade's text, 
consisting also of sutras, similarly commented upon, assumes the existence of 
eternal atoms, by the aggregation of which a transient world has heen con- 
structed, and his system has therefore heen designated hy the names both of the 
atomic theory and the philosophy of individuality. 

Gotama, confining himself chiefly to the investigation of truth, and. the 
different kinds of evidence by which it is established, enumerates sixteen 
logical categories in the following order:—1. Proof; 2. The object of proof, 
3. Doubt; 4 Motive; 5. Instance or example; 6. Demonstrated truth; 7. Regular 
argument or syllogisin; 8. Proof by negation or reductio ad absurdum ; 9. De- 
termination or certainly; 10, Thesis or discussion; 11. Controversy; 12. Ohjcc- 
tion; 13. Fallacy; 14, Perverse construction or sophism ; 15, Futility or evasion ; 
16, Coufutation. This list is very coniplete, and shows that Golama had viewed 
his subject m all its principal bearings, but the heads are too numerous to he 
ere sepavately explained, and a few must therefore be selected for ilustration. 

Proof or evidence is of four kinds—perception ; infercuce, obtained either by 
analysis iu ascending from the effect to the cause, or by synthesis in descending 
from the cause to the effect, or by analogy; comparison, and affirmation or 
testimony. The objects of proof are classed under twelve heads, cach of which is 
discussed atleugth. Full scope is thus given for the enunciation and explauation 
of the peculiar views by which the Niyaya school is characterized, ‘The objeuts of 
proof, indeed, must necessarily include all the possible subjects of knowledge, and 
accordingly we find in the enumerated list of them the soul, tho body, the senses 
and the ubjects of them, the will, merit and demerit, reward, transunigration, anil 
liberation. In treating of the soul as onc of the objects of proof, not ouly isa full 
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exposition given of tts nature and faculties, bub the existence of God as the one 
Supreme Soul, the seat of eternal knowledge, the Maker and Disposer of all 
things, is asserted, and his relations to other existences are explained. Here, 
however, many startling propositions are advanced, and the infinity and cternity 
ascribed to the Supreme Soul are virtually withdrawn, by asserting that they 
are shared by all other souls, since soul by its very nature is not only immaterial, 
but also infinite and eternal. In treating of the body the existence of matter 
naturally falls under consideration. The view taken is, that il is real, not 
illusive, and that the atoms of which it is composed, though agyregated and 
moulded into bodily shapes in time, existed from eternity. The cause of the 
aggregation and moulding is left in doubt, and it is difficult to say whether it is 
meant to be regarded as the result of divine agency or of properties originally 
inherent in themselves. The discussion of the subject of matter, and of the 
objects formed out of it, involves many points which properly belong to physics, 
and which will therefore be noticed when Canade’s branch of the Niyaya school 
is considered, The only other category possessing particular interest is the 
seventh. Gotamea's syllogism differs from that with which we are familiar, in 
being composed not of three but of five members, placed thus:—the proposition, 
the reason, the example, the application, the conclusion. The following speci- 
men has been given;—~1 The mountain burns; 2. For it smokes; 3, That which 
smokes burns, as the kitchen fire; 4, Accordingly the mountain smokes; 
5 Therefore it buns. If the first two terms be omitted, the other three will 
form the conmon European syllogism, The effect will be the same if the last 
tivo terms be omitted, and starting from the third, as before, the process is 
continued backwards from the third to the second, and from the second to the 
first. What the Mindoos construct as one is thus in fact two sylogisms, which, 
teaching no more than the one, only double the labour without giving any com- 
pensation, The example introduced into the third term cannot be considered 
as an improvement, since the extraneous fact, so far from making the proposition 
clearer, tends rather to cumber and perplex it The best thing that can be said 
for the Hindoo syllogism is, that it is an exact nnitation of the process which 
the mind naturally pursues, Setting out with a particular proposition, it 
arrives by analysis at a general truth; and then assuming the general truth, 
descends from it by synthesis to the particular proposition. 

Canade, who was a pupil of Golama, has been contented to follow his master 
in his leading doctrines, and is entitled to the honour of a founder chiefly on 
account of the Jarger development which he gave to some of them. On the subject 
of logic, in treating of the objects of the senses, which Gotama has ranked as 
the fourth of his objects of proof, he enumerates six categories or predicaments— 
substance, quality, action, community, particularity, and intimate relation or 
aggrecalion. There are nine different substances —earth, water, light, air, ether, 
time, place, soul, and mind. Material substances are composed of simple indi- 
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visible and eternal atoms, wuich of course were hever created, and cannot be 
annihilated. The forms, however, which have been produced by their agere- 
gation is transient How this ageregation was effected, whebher by uative 
wflinities in the alums theniselves, or by a creative power in the Supreme Being. 
is not distinctly explained. The atomic theory of Canade is nol cmubered 
with some of the diftienlties which perplexed Demoeritus and Kpicurus, and 
oblived them not only Lo set their atoms in motion, but to give them a slanting 
direction in ordor that they might meet and form aggregates. ,By endowing 
the atoms themselves with peculiar properties he gave them, as it were, a power of 
choice, by which those of kindred nature approached each other of their own accord 
and amalgamated, while those of an opposite nature mutually repelled each other, 
and, of course, when brought accidentally into juxtaposition refused Lo coalesce. 
In a few points Canale made some approach to modern discoveries in physics, 
Contrary lo Aristotle, who male levity and eraviby separate principles, the one 
being a tendency te rise and the other to descend, Canade regarded lovily as 
vuly the absence of gravity. He also held that there are seven primary colours, 
erroneously giving white and black a place among them He was more correct 
in regard to sound, and distinetly taught that it is propagated by undulations, 
sent wave after wave in all directions from a central point, Tho Niyaya 
school, agreeing in many fundamental points with the Vedas, occupies au tmterme- 
diate place between the Vedanta school, which claims to be orthodox, and the 
Sankhya school, which is stigmatized as heterodox; of this last some account 
must now be given. 

The Sankhya school, as mentioned above, forms two leading branches, distin- 
guished by the names of atheistical and theistical, These very names would. 
seem to imply that a wide an-1 deep gulf les between them, and that the points 
which they hold in common dwindle into insignificanco when compared with 
the momentous truth ou which they differ. It can only be bya misnomer, or an 
extraurdinary abuse of terms, that those who believe and those who deny a God 
ean be classed as belonging to the same school of philosophy.  Capila, the 
founder of the atheistical branch, having endeavoured in vain to find the final 
liberation, which was his highest aim, by acting in accordance with the Vedas, 
became convinced that the fault was not so much in him as in them, and 
resolved to supply their deficiencies. With this view he promulgated six hooks 
of sutras, These, or others which bear his namo, are still extant, but are 
su oracular and obscure as to be unintelligible without the aid of the coin. 
mentaries which have been written on them. One of them, a work in VOLHG, 
called the Sinkhys Kurika, is the chief source from which a knowledge of 
Capila’s system is derived, 

Capila’s fundamental position is, that fiual deliverance can only be gained 
by true and perfect knowledge, which consists in discriminating Lhe principles, 
perceptible and imperceptible, of the material world, from the sensitive and cog- 
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nitive principle, the immaterial soul. True knowledge is derived from three ap 
great sources—pereeption, inference, and aftinnation or testimony; and compre- a 
hends twenty-five first principles:—1, Nature or Prakrite, the root or plastiv euntas 
origin of all, eternal matter, undiscrete, destitute of parts, not produced but vee 
productive, the universal material cause ; 2. Intelligence, the first production of 
nature, increate and prolific; 3. Consciousness, giving the sense of sel{-existence, 

and said to be a product of intelligence; 4 to 19, said to be products of con- 
sciousness, include five rudimentary perceptions, anil eleven organs of sense and 
action; 20 to 24 are the five elements—space, air, fre, water, and earth. The 

235th and last principle is soul, which is said to be multitudinous, individual, 
sensitive, mmalterable, and immaterial, neither produced nor producing. 

By the union between nature and the soul creation is effected; and in watme of 
order to satisfy the longing of the soul for fruition or liberation, it is invested °°" 
with a subtile person, such as was described in treating of the Vedanta school 
—a person unconfined, and free from all hinderance, but incapable of enjoy- 
ment until invested with a gross corporcal body. The corporeal creation, 
consisting of souls lodged in gross bodies, comprelends, besides man, thirteen 
orders of beings, eight superior and five inferior. The superior are gody and 
other spirits; the inferior are animals, plants, aud inorganic substances, Besides 
the subtile and the gross corporeal there is an intellectual creation, consisting of 
the affections of the intellect, its sentiments and faculties. These are very 
numerous, and form four classes distinguished from each other by their tendency 
to obstruct, disable, content or perfect the understanding, The obstructions— 
error, conceit, passion, hatred, and fear—are explained under sixty-four divisions, 
Disabilities arising from defect or injury of organs, as blindness, deafness, &e, 
ave of twenty-eight kinds, The contentment of the intellect has ils source 
in a total or partial omission of exertion producing some degree of tranquillity, 
but inadequate to worl out final deliverance. The perfection of the intellect 
has eight sources. Three of these are merely preventive of evil. The remain- 
ing five are reasoning, oral instruction, study, friendly intercourse, and external 
and internal purity. 


In the Sankhya, as in all the other Hindoo philosophical schools, much The eaten 
attention is paid to three essential qualities or modifications of nature, distin- of uatare 
guished by the names of goodness, passion, and darkness. Not merely living 
but inanimate beings also are affected by them. Thus, when fire ascends, and 
man acts virtuously, it is by goodness; when the tempest rages, and man is 
hurried into vice, it is by pussion ; and when heavy bodies descend, and man 
is affected by stolidity or sorrow, it is by durkness. These three qualities, 
though opposites, are represented ay concurring Lo the same purpose, just as in & 
lamp, oil, wick, and flame concur in the production. of light. It is difficilt in 
the extreme to reconcile the discrepancies of the Sankhya school, and give its 


doctrines a systematic form, Nature (prubrite) and soul (utma) appear at 
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first to be two real substances, equally distinct, independent and eternal. 
Nature hy an inherent property puts forth certain principles, and soul by an 
inherent property uses these principles as a means of obtaining & knowledge 
of nature. Ultimately, however, when this knowledge has been attamed, the 
soul, which has been made individual by its connection with a corporeal body, 
is released. and the connection between the individual soul and nature is 
dissolved. What then? “Asa dancer, after exhibiting herself to the spectator, 
retires, so does nature retire, after manifesting herself lo the soul” On this 
the soul is Hnally liberated. This liberation has been not mappropriately 
termed hy Cousin “absolute nihilism,” since the perfect knowledge which gives 
the liberation amounts to nothing more than a deuial of individual existence, 
expressed by the soul in such terms as these, “1 have nothing, and am nothing: 
I do not exist” 

Capila, while he admits the separate existence of souls, and represents intellect 
ay employed in moulding matter into its various forms, distinctly denies that 
there is any Supreme Being by whose will the universe was produced, ‘Such 
a Being,’ he says, “if detached from nature and unaffected by conselousness wud 
the other principles, would have no motion, and if enchained in nature would 
not have the power to create.’ By this dogma he has earned the unenviable 
title of atheist, and is distinguished from his pupil Patanjali, who founded the 
second branch of the Sankhya school, and ranks as atheist, because he holds that 
distinct from other souls there is One who is infinite, eternal, and omniscient, 
and therefore truly God, He is, however, a god only in name, inasmuch as he 
is “indifferent to actions good or bad, and their consequences, and to the ephe- 
meral thoughts of man, which are but as dreams.” It might hence be supposed 
that a Supreme Being thus sitting aloof from his creatures, and beholding all 
their movements as an unconcerned spectator, would be neglected by them in 
their turn, and never become the object of serious thought. ‘This inference, 
though reasonable, would be erroneous, fur Patanjali and his followers plume 
themselves on devotion. There is thus a marked distinction between the prac- 
tices uf the so-called atheistical aud theistical sects. The former, professing: to 
aim only at the liberation of the soul from the bonds of nature, is occupied 
chiefly with abstruse reasonings on the nature of mind and matter; whereas thie 
latter, aiming at absorption into the Supreme Being, gives the first place to 
devotional exercises and yoga or mental abstraction. By means of this yous, 
which has procured for those who practise it the name of yoyis, the adepb ruises 
himself far above the ordinary condition of humanity, All knowledge past and 
future is revealed to him, and he is able even to divine the thoughts of othors, 
But his knowledge, wonderful as it is, is surpassed by his power. He possesses 
the strength of an elephant, the courage of a lion, and the swiftness of the winds. 
All the elements are subject to his control, and yield obedience to him. The 
air supports him as he wings his flight through it; he floats in water, and 
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penetrates without resistance into the solid carth. All worlds are geen hy him ap — 
ata glance, and whatever he desires he has only to will and it is accomplished. 

These wonderful gills are attained by comparatively simple means—preseribed Pactire ct 
postures, suppressions of breath, mortification, and profound ineditation, There 
may be fanatics who have deluded themselves mto the belief that they may thus 


the Yoga 


succeed in acquiring nuraculous powers, or even that they have acquired them ; 
but the greater number of the yogis are mere pretenders, and have no scruple in 
endeavouring to gain a reputation by gross imposture. In this way the Patan- 
jali branch of Lhe Sankhya school, though in some respects the better of the two, 
has suffered in character. 
The [Lindoo presents many striking resemblances to the Greek philosophy. resembian 
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all incumbrances and assimilated to the divinity. Jn undergoing this process ecules 


it was subjectedl to numerous purgations and transmigrations, and finally 
returned to its original souree by a kind of absorption. The prohibition of 
animal food, except for sacrifice—the tendemess not only to animals but to plants 
as heings possessed of life—the long course of probation undergone by students, 
and followed by a mysterious iniliation—are common to hoth philosophies, and 
evidently indicate not accidental coimeidence but veal affinity. In the same way 
the logical systems of Gotama and Canatde are closely allied to that of Aristotle 
Tt is not impossible, however, that the resemblances might haye been produced 
not directly by communication with one another, but indirectly from a more prim- 
eval source; hence some have imagined that Egypt, which stood as it were half 
way between India and Greece, when the commerce of Europe and the East 
was carried on across the Isthmus of Suez, furnished both of them with the 
dogmas in which they so remarkably agree, 1¢ would be presumptuous to 
decide positively between those competing claimants, but the preswnption of 
originality is certainly in favour of the Hindoos, and Mr. Colebrooke seems 
justitied in asserting that in this instance they were “the teachers and not the 
learners,” 

It was at one time supposed that the Hindoos were entitled to take still es 
higher ground in science than in mental philosophy, and that in astronomy in 
particular they were thousands of years in advance of all other nations. In the 
year 1687, M. de la Loubere, sent hy Louis XTV. on an embassy to Siam, procured 
a copy of the rules of the Brahmins for the calculation of eclipses. These were 
submitted to the celebrated Cassini, who succeeded in unravelling them, and 
finding them accurate, hastily inferred that they must be as anciont as they pro- 
fessed tv be. Tn 1772 a much more complete set of tables and rules was 
brought by M. le Gentil, from Trivatore, on the Coromandel coast. Tyo other 
sets of tables had been obtained by the Jesuits at an earlier date, but had 
been lost sight of from having been deposited in the Marine Depdt of Charts 
and Plans at Paris, From these four sets of tables, Bailly composed bis Asétro- 
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noniie Indienne et Orientule, and startled the world by claiming for them an 
antiquity which could not be reconciled with the history of the luman race as 
recorded in the Sacred Volume. Bailly’s view was adopted and maintained 
with equal zeal and ability hy Professor Playfair, who, lowever, suw reason 
subsequently to modify his support of tb in consequence of its rejection by 
La Place and Delambre, and the thorough examination to which it was sub- 


jected hy some writers in the Asiutic Researches The result at which they 


arrived was, that the earliest date in the Indian tables was assumed in order to 
correspond with a supposed conjunction of the heavenly bodies. La Place, 
whuse authority on such a subject is decisive, says, “the Indian tables have two 
principal epochs, one 3102 years before our era, the other 1491. These epochs 
are connected by the motions of the sun, the moon, and the planets, in such a 
manner, that departing from the position which the Indian tables assign bo 
the stars at the second epoch, and returning to the first by means of these 
tables, we find the general conjunction which is supposed at that epoch.” [Te 
then adverts to Bailly’s opinion that the “first epoch was founded on observa- 
tions,” and adds in opposition to it, “1 consider it as very probable that it (the 
first epoch) has been imagined in order to give a common origin in the zodiac to 
the celestial motions. Our Jatest astronomical tables, improved by a com- 
parison of theory with a great number of very precise observations, do not allow 
us to adinit the supposed conjunction in the Indian tables.” His conclusion is; 
—*The whole structure of the tables, and especially the impossibility of the con- 
junetion which they sttppose, prove that they have been formed, or at least 
rectified in modern times.” 

Still, after exaggeration is duly curtailed, it seems impossible to dewy that 
the Hindoos had made some progress in astronomy in the fourteenth century 
hefore the Christian era. Their division of the belt of the heavens correspond- 
ing to our zodiac into twenty-seven equal portions, called Tunar houses, and cach 
marked by a group of stars or constellations, could not have been made when 
astronomy was in its infancy, and yet is admitted on all hands to be as carly 
as 1442 Bc. Parasara, the first Hindoo astronomer of whose writings any 
portion remaims, must have flourished about the same date, Untortunately, 
however, the part of astronomy which is most interesting in a scientifie point 
of view has been almost entirely neglected by the Hindoos. ‘They give no 
theory, and confine themselves to the calculation of celipses and other changes 
in the heavens, thus degrading astronomy from its proper place, and making ib 
subservient to the dreams and impostures of astrologers. “The Brahmin,’ says 
Professor Wallace,’ “seated on the ground with his shells before hit, repeats the 
enigmatieal verses which are to guide his procedure, and froma his little tablets of 
palm leaves takes out the numbers which are to be employed in it. THe obtains 
his result with certainty and expedition; but having little knowledge of the 
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reason of his iules, and no wish to be better informed, he is perfectly satisfied sp — 
if, as it usually happens, the actual commencement and duration of the eclipse 
agice Within a few numutes with his pre- 
diction Beyond this his inquiries do not 
extend, and his observations, if he make 
any, go no further than the determination 
of a meidian line, o1 the length of the 
day at the place of his residence ” 

The most complete ancient astronomi 
cal works of the Hindoos is the Surya 
Sidhanta, fabled by the Brahmins to have 
been communicated by divine revelation 
above two inillious of ycars ago, bub now 
believed to be not older than the fitth or 
sixth century. I1om the practice of veiling 
everything in mystery, and making all 
kinds of knowledge subservient to Brah- 


minical priesteralt, the information furnished by the Surya Sidhanta, and a the su 
Sadluunty 
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commentary upon it called Tika, is unsatisfaclory and obscure; but there is 
enough to show that some of the leading facls in astronomy were well under- 
stood Among these may be mentioned the precession of the equinoxes, the 
rate of which estimated at 54” annually (it is only 50”) led them to calculate 
a complete revolution of the equinoetial points and fix it at about 24,000 years 
—the revolution of the moon. on her axis only once in a month, and the necessary 
consequence that she presents always the same side to the earth—and the 
globular form of the carth itself, which they hang in space, but erroneously 
imagine to be the centre of the universe. 

The claim of the Tlindoos to original discovery is better established in Hindoo ma 
regard to mathematics Lhan in regard to astronomy. Tho Surya Sidhanta con- ea 
tains a very rational system of trigonometry. ‘The circle is divided in the 
same manner as by the Greeks into 360 equal parts, each of which is subdivided 
into 60, as still practised The common adoption of this division is remark- 
able, as there is nothing in the nature of the circle itself to suggest it, unless 
it be that in an early age the number of days in the sun’s annual revolution 
may have been roughly estimated at 360 In another anangement, also arhi- 
trary, the superiority of the Hindoo to the Greek mathematicians is apparent 
The Greeks divided the radius of the circle into sixty equal parts, but did not 
in this division express any relation between the radius and the circumference. 

The Hindoos, on the contrary, in a manner peculiar to themselves, adopt a 
common measure and unit for both, and by means of it express the relation 
between them with considerable niceby. The circumference, divided as has 
been seen into 360 equal parts, gives at the rate of 60 of these parts to a degree, 
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21,600 minutes. The rarlius, supposed to be in like manner caleulated in 
minutes, is found by the Hindoos to contain 3438. The proportion of the 
valius to the cireumference is thus said to be as 3188 to 21,600, or f Lo 
314130. This proportion is as near an approximation to the truth as can 
be made when uo lower subdivision than minutes is employed, and ts the pro- 
portion according to which the Hindoo trigonometrical tables are framed. Tt 
appears, however, that the Brahmins, while considering this proportion as snfli- 
ciently accurate for practical purpuses, were aware of the evror in ib, and sup- 
posed the true ratio to be that of 1 to 81416. This, ib is almosb eedtess to 
observe, is the greatest accuracy attainable when the calculation is not carried 
further than four decimal places The use of sines in framing tables, and not of 
chords, as practised by the Greeks, is a striking distinclion in favour of the 
Indian trigonometry, and the ruje for computing them justifies the remark of 
Professor Playfair, that “it has the appearance, like many other thinws in the 
svience of those eastern nations, of being drawn up by one who was more 
deeply versed in the subject than may at first be imagined, and who knew 
much more than he thought it necessary to communicate.” On the samo 
point Professor Wallace observes, “ He who first formed the idea of exhibiting 
in arithmetical tables the ratios of the sides and angles of all possible triangles 
must have been a man of profound thonght and of extensive knowledge. 
However ancient, therefore, any baok may be in which we meet with a system 
of trigonometry we may be assured that it was not written in the infaney 
of the science Hlence we may conclude that geometry must have been known 
in India long hefore the writmg of the Surya Sidhanta.” 

In avithmetic the Hindvo claim to the invention of the decimal notation is 
generally acknowledged. The advantage which this discovery gave them over the 
Greeks is very strikiug, and is particularly manifested in the Lilavati, » work on 
arithmetic and practical geometry, written by Bhascara, Acharya in the twellth 
century. This treatise not only gives the fundamental rules of arithmetic, but 
applies them to the subjects of interest, barter, mixtures, combination, permuta- 
lion, progression, tndeterminate problems, and the mensuration of surfaces and 
solids. In algebra, Hindoo superiority, iu respect both of priority of diseavery 
and general excellence, is very decided. Arya Bhatta, who is proved Lo have 
lived as early as the fifth century, and may probably have been a eontenrpo- 
tary of Diophantus, who wrote the first Greek work on algebra, and flourished 
about 4.D. 360, was able to resolve equations containing several unknown quan. 
tities, and had a general method of resolving indeterminate equations of at 
least the first degree. Apparently in regard to both of these, and certainly in 
regard to the latter, he was far in advance of Diophantis. Indeed, Arya 
Bhatta’s general method, called in Sanserit cuttaca, and declared by Professor 
Wallace to be a “refined process,” was not known in Europe till 1624, The 


work of Arya Bhatta does not exist, and what is known of itis lonrmed from 
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quotations by Braluna Gupta, who lived in the sixth century, and Bhascara ap — 
Acharya, already mentioned. Their works, translated from the Sanscrit, have 
been published by Mx. Colehrooke Those of Bhascara consist of the Lilavati, sma 
of which some account has been given above, and the Biju Ganita, devoted 
expressly to algebra From this treatise it appears that the Hindoos at a very 

early period bad made as near an approach to the general solution of indeter- 
minale problems as was male to the time of La Grange. Ln attempting to 

solve equation of the higher orders they had not been successful, but they 

had learned to apply algebra to astronomy and geometry, and had, as My. Cole- 
brooke expresses it, “hit upon some matters which have been re-invented in 
modern times ” 

In discussing the date of Tlindoo discoveries in algebra, Playfair and 
Delaanbre take opposite sides, Playfair says, “It is generally acknowledged 
that Diophautus canvot have been himself the inventor of all the rules and 
methods which he delivers; much less is Arya Bhatta to be held the sole in- 
ventor of a system that was still more perfect than that of Diophantus. Indeed, 
before an author could think of embodying a treatise of algebra in the heart of 
wasystem of astronomy, and durning the researches of the one science to the pur- 
poses of the other, both must be in such a state of advancement, as the lapse of 
several ages amd many repeated efforts of invention were required to produce.” 
Delambre endeavours to take off the foree of this observation by saying, that 
when an author has created a new science among a people considerably ad- 
vaneed in vivilization, men of genius will uot be long in acyuiring the new 
noLions, in order to extend and multiply their application, There is something 
in this, bub Delambre makes too muuch of it, and Professor Wallace seems to 
place the matler on its proper fooling, when, after adverting 1o the fact “ that 
algebra made litle or no progress among the Arabians, though an ingenious 
people, and particularly devoted to the study of the sciences, and that centu- 
ries elapsed from ils first introduction into Kurope before it reached any con- 
siderable degree of perfection,” he concludes that “this branch of arithmetic 
may have exiytel amony the Hindoos, in one form or another, long prior to 
the time of Arya Bhatta.” 

Under the head of science many other branches of knowledge, in addition to otter 
those which have been considered, are included; but the proficiency which the ae io 
Tlindoos have made in them is in general go small that it is scarcely entitled to 
a separate notice. Were an exception to be made, it would be in regard to one 
or two branches of physics. In referring to Canade’s work on. this subject, his 
theories of gravity, colour, and sound, were mentioned as superior to those which 
were received in Kurope at the same period. It may be added, that in botany 
and chemistry, not so much as speculative sciences, but as practical arts available 
in medicine, somo considerable progress had been made. ‘Their knowledge of 
siniples was oxtonsive, and Europe has, in several instances, heen indebted to 
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them for their application to purposes previously unknown = rom Hindoos 
was first learned the use of cowiteh as a vermifuge, and the benefit of smoking 
datura m asthma Their chemical skill is chicAy displayed in mineral and 
metallic preparations, obtained by processes, for the most part peculiar to them- 
selves, and employed with much boldness in curing disease. Among these 
preparations may be enumerated sulphuric, nitric, and muriatie acid; oxides of 
copper, iron, lead, tin, and zine; sulphuret of iron, copper, mercury, antimony, 
anil arsenic; sulphate of copper, zinc, and iron; and carbonates of lead and iron 
By cinnalar, in the form of fumigations, they produced speedy and safe salivation; 
and they were the first who administered mineral substances internally, cmploy- 
ing not only mercury in thismanner, but preparations of arsenic in intermittent 
fevers Though precluded by their religious creed from acquiring a knowledge 
of anatomy by dissection, they performed various surgical operabions, many of 
them with instrumeuts invented by themselves Jnoculation they hal long 
practised before it was superseded by vaccination. In general, however, both 
their suryery and medicine were merely empirical, and even proper rules of art 
have always been considered subordinate to astrology and magic. ‘The supposed 
efficacy of mystical verses and charms have brought rational remedies into dis- 
repute, and in waiting for lucky hours and days, diseases which might be removed 
by instantaneous applications, gain strength, and become fatal. 

The literature of the Hindoos is a subject of such boundless extent that ib is 
inpossible to do move than glance at a few of its leading features. One of its 
most remarkable peculiarities is the language in which the far greater part of it 
is written. Sanserit must at one time have been a vernacular tongue, but has 
long ceased to be spoken by any except the learned, and by them is spoken only 
as Latin used to be in Europe, when modern tongues were considered too rude 
and iinperfect to serve as proper vehicles of thought. How Sanserit, aflor being 
once a living, became a dead language, is a point still involved in mystery—a 
inystery all the more perplexing from the impossibility of discovering in Indian 
history any period corresponding to that of the great irruption which overthrew 
the Roman empire, broke it up into separate kingdoms, changed the whole face 
of Europe, and gave it, instead of one dominant language, a number of Janguages 
more or less engrafted upon it, but still so different from it, and from each other, that 
those who spoke them had no longer any common medinn of oral communica- 
tion. If Sanserit was ever spoken, some exterminating process shuilay to that of 
our northern invaders must have been necessary, either to root ont the races who 
spoke it, or so completely revolutionize them as to banish it from their lips and 
memories. This extinction of Sanserit is the more wonderful when we consider 
the extent of the area over which its sway must have extended. Not only must 
it have penetrated far to the West, before the languages of Greece and Rome 
could have been so deeply imbued with it as they are now known to be, but the 
whole inhabitants of India, including races which have little else in common, 
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must have cither spoken it as their mother tongue, or been brought into such 
immediate contact with itas to borrow a large part of their speech from it. The 
five northern languages of India, those of the Punjab, Kanoje, Mithila or North 
Behar, Bengal, and Gujerat, do not differ more from Sanserit, than Italian from 


Latin; and of the five languages of the Decean, while two of them, those of 


Orissa and Maharashtra, are so full of Sanscril words that their existence as 
languages would be destroyed by expunging them, the other three, the Tamul, 
Telugu, and Carnata, though so different in structure as to indicate a distinct 
origin from Sanserit, have incorporated many of its words in the same way as 
English has borrowed from Tatin, 

While Sanserit might thus have been expected to hold its ground in conse- 
quence of the vast arca over which it was spoken or understood, it had a strong 
additional security for its permanence asa living language from the exclusive use 
of it in all branches of knowledge, sacred and profane. ven when the selfish- 
ness and ainbition of lhe Brahmins succeeded in excluding the other classes from 
access Lo the Veda, ib might have been expected that the language in which they 
were writlen would still be kept alive among the great body of the people, by 
the numerous legends, hymns, and pocins embodied in il, and made familiar 
to them from their earliest years by being rehearsed in ordinary life and at 
public festivals, Another guarantee for permanence was given in the excellence 
of the language itself which is pronounced by Sir William Jones, perhaps with 
some degree of hyperbole, to be “more perfect than the Greek, more copious 
than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either.” All these circum- 
stances, however, have proved unavailing, and the Sanscrit, banished from the 
tongues of Flindoos, owes its preservation not to them but to the literary 
treasures which it contains, 

Almost everything among the THindoos that deserves the name of litera- 
ture is composed in verse; and therefore, without stopping to take any notice 
of their prose, we pass at once to their poetry. In forming an estimate of it 
it is necessary to remember that for poetical compositions, when viewed through 
the medium of translation, great allowance ought to be made. Homer and 
Virgil, if known only through the translations of Pope and Dryden, would not 
be thought worthy of a tithe of the encomiums which all who read them in 
the original are ready to pronounce upon them; and there is no ground to 
suppose that, any of the translators from the Sanserit have performed their 

task so well as Pope and Dryden. Whero the two languages vary so much in 
structure as English and Sanserit, and not merely the whole train of thought, but 
all the figures that cau be used in the way of ornament and illustration, differ 
so widely, a translator cannot hope to do much more than give the sense, 
The reader consequently knows nothing of the melody of the versification, nor 
of the facility of forming compounds, which are said to give Sanscri, composi- 
tions a peculiar charm and add greatly to their richness, and is hence apt to be 
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startled if not offended by combinations which cannol bul seem to him un- 
natural. Presented only with the bare ideas, stripped of everything that adorns 
them, he peruses a work designed by its author merely to captivate the huavina- 
tion, ay if it were some grave didactic treative m prose, and thus feels some- 
what like the mathematician, who after reading one of the finesl passages of 
the Aneid contemptuously asked, What does it prove? In common fairness we 
should endeavour to believe in the existence of graces and excellences which we 
know must have evaporated in the process of translation; and then, though we 
may still hesitate to speak in such rapturous terms as zealous oricntalists 
employ we will be ready to admit that there have been Hindvo pocts truly 
worthy of the name. 

The earliest form of Hindoo verse is to be found in the Vedas Lu general 
it is of a very prosaic description, and never makes an approach to the dignity 
of poetry except in the hymns. Even these display little vigour of thought or 
fancy, and no felicity of diction, and deserve the character given Ly Mr. Cole- 
Lrouke to the Vedas generally—their “ general style is flat, difuse, and no less 
deficient i ornament than abundant in repetitions.” Next in antiquily to the 
Vedas is the heroie poem or epic of the “Ramayana” Jt has for its subject the 
conquest of Ceylon, by Rama, and was written by Valmiki, who, though. 
believed by the Hindoos to have been contemporary wilh the events which he 
celebrates, evidently belongs to a much Jater period The leading details are 
ag follows:—Dasaratha, Sing of Kosala, resided in his capital of Ayodhya, the 
ancient name of the modern Oude, There surrounded by eight counsellors, 
such as Menu describes, he “shone resplendent as the sun irradiating the world.” 
One thing was wanting to complete his happiness—he had no son, To obtain 
one he had recourse to the aswamhedha, or horse-sacrifice, which, when (uly 
performed, never fails, and on this aceasion proved move than success(id, inas- 
much as four sons were born to the king by his three wives, Kausalya, the first 
and favourite wife bearing two, Rama and Lakshman. Raima, thus regarded 
as the heir, was in his sixteenth year when a rivhi, named Viswamitra, asked 
permission to take him with him to his hermitage in the hilly, for the purpose 
of expelling rakshasas, or demons, who were haunting him, and polluting his 
sacrifices The king offers to go in person, but refuses to send Rama, “my 
Rama,” begotten ‘by me, an old man,” and “dearer to me than life itself” 
Viswamitra, offeuded, gives such povtentous signs of wrath, that the king 
repents of his refusal, and all his fuur sons set out for the hermitage. As Raima 
is the destined hero, Viswamitra makes him proof against all fatal casnaltics, 
endues him with supernatural strength, and presents him with celestial weapons, 
The encounter then takes place, and the rakshasas are destroyed. Aftor this 
exploit the young princes are conducted by Viswamitra to Mithila, situated four 
days’ journey from Ayodhya, Janaka, the king, had a most lovely daughter, 
called Sita, whom he had promised to give to the man who should lift and bend 
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his bow. This was no ordinary feat, for when it was sent for it required 


an ceht-wheeled carriage, drawn by 800 men, to transport it. Rama, how- — 


ever, accomplished it. Lifting the bow with one hand, he snapped it in sunder 
with a noise lilke the crash of a falling mountain, and Sita became his bride, 
Three other princesses of the court were given to his brothers. The nuptials 
were celebrated with the greatest splendour, and the happy pairs were welcomed 
with acclamations on arriving at Ayodhya 

Dasaratha was preparing formally to acknowledge Rama as his successor, 
when a scrious difficulty arose. Kaikeyi, the second wife, claimed the throne for 
her son Bharata She had at one time obtained a promise from the king of any 
two boons she should ask, and was determined to use it in enforcing her son's 
claim, Accordingly, the first boon she asked was the banishment of Rama for four- 
teen years, and the second a public acknowledgnent of Blarata as heir-apparent 
Dasaratha could not refuse. Rama and Sita depart as exiles for the forest, and 
the king sits for six days pining and bewailing the banishment of his favourite 
son, On the seventh day a crime or rather misfortune of his youth rises to 
his remembrance, and believing it to be the cause of his present affliction, he 
narrates ib at length to Kausalya While hunting in the woods on the banks 
of the Surayu or Gogera, he heard a sound which he suppose to be made by an 
elephant in drinking, and let fly an arrow, which mortally wounded a youth 
who had come to draw water. His parents were living as recluses in the 
neighbourhood, and he was their only support. The king, horror-strucl at 
hearing a moan, hastens to the spot. The youth, though his life-blood was 
flowing, recognizes the king, and is only anxious to save him from the conse- 
quenees of being the innocent eause of his untimely end. His father’s curse he 
knows to be irresistible, and he therefore begs Dasaratha to deprecate it by being 
hinnself the bearer of the dismal news. The father on hearing them is unable 
wholly to yestrain lis curse, and tells the king that he too shall one day sorrow 
fora son, ‘Che parents of the youth burn themselves on his funeral pile. The 
king, after divulging his secret, takes affectionate leave of Kausalya, and dies, 
exclaiming, “Ah, Rama! ah, my son!” 

After Dasaratha’s obsequies had been performed with great pomp, but 
without any sultee, none of tho wives except Kausalya expressing any wish 
to burn along with him, the council, summoned by Vasishta, the principal 
Brahmin, invite Bharata to occupy the vacant throne. He generously declines 
4o usurp the rights of his brother Raina, and being told that as he refuses to 
reign it is his duty to find the lawful sovereign, he sets out in quest of him with 
a splendid retinue of soldiers and attendants. He meets with numerous adven- 
tures, and at leuth discovers Rama living with Sita and his brother Lakshman 
in the forests of the Deccan. The interview is affecting, and gives occasion to 
the utterance of many noble and generous sentiments. Rama refuses to accept 
a throne, which he could not occupy without breaking his father's vow. 
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Bharata remonstrates, and not suceceding, has recourse to a curious device. 
He had brought a pair of golden shoes with him, and asks Rama to put 
than ou and then return them This done, Bharata says be will go back to 
Ayodbya, “not to reign, but to live without the city as a devotee, waiting till 
the fourteen years of Rama’s exile should expire, mcanwhile committing the 
hingdem to thy shoes.” 

After Bharata’s departure, Rama incurred the hostility of the natives by 
barbarously cutting off the nose and ears of a princess who had presumed to 
make love tu himsell and his brother. She vowed revenge, and finding that 
in vpen warfare Rama could not be matched, called in the aid of sorcery, in 
which she appears to have been all but omnipotent, and bewitched her brother 
Ravana, the demon King of Lanka or Ceylon, to become enamoured of Sita, 
Tama’s lovely wife Ravana, who had extended his power into the Indian 
peninsula, and reled it like a erue] tyrant, had first recourse 40 foree, bub expe- 
rienved the same reverses as his sister, and saw the necessity of having recowse 
to stratagem. Accordingly he took with him an assistant sorcerer dixguised as 
a deer. Rama was fond of the chase, but, aware of the wiles of his enciny, 
tovk what he deemed a sufficient precaution against them, by conuuilling Sita, 
while he was absent on his hunting excursions, to the protection of his brother 
Lakshman One day the wily deer exposed itself to Rama’s arrow, and being 
wounded, exclaimed in a voice resembling Rama’s, “Oh, Lakshman, save me!” 
Sita, hearing the ery, begyed Lakshman to flee to the resene, Ravana's ohject 
was now gained. Assuming the dress of an axcetic, he came upon Sita sitting 
alone in tears, hewailing the supposed disaster which had befallen her Jord 
Thrown off her guard by Ravana's disguise, she hails him as a “holy Brahmin,” 
and not ouly entertains him hospitably, but opens her whole heart and 
recounts the history of her life. Suddenly Ravana throws off his disenise, and 
announcing himself as the demon monarch of the carth, “al whose name 
heaven's armies flee,” seizes her shrieking, and carries her aloft through the 
sky to Ceylon. 

Raina, determined on recovering her, but knowing the power of the enemy 
with whore he had to deal, sought to strengthen himself by alliances. Strange 
to say, the woods of Dandaka, where he then dwelt, were inhabited, not by 
human beings, but by demons and monkeys, At the head of the latter was 
the monkey-king, Sugriva, who cordially espoused Ramua’s cause, and placed 
a mighty army of quadrumanous subjects at his disposal, Their general, 
Hanuman, was a host in himself After ascertaining by emissaries that Sita 
was confined in a palace in Ceylon, he proceeded with Rama at the head of 
the allies to Cape Comorin, overcame all the difficulties of the passage by 
Iwidging the straits, defeated the armies of demons sent to oppose them, and 
slew Ravana himself Sita was thus recovered. Raina was donbtless overjoyed, 
but his joy was alloyed by a suspicion which haunted him. Considering the 
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kind of hands into which Sita had fallen, was it possible that she could have an. 
maintained her purity uasullied? He could not satisfy himself on this point ~~ 
till he had subjeeted her to the ordeal of a blazing fire. She passed through Reway 


. os . 7 Sita, aud 
it unseathed, Lest any suspicion might still have lurked, Bratima and the aeent of 


2 . < 7 : ~ Ramat 
other gods abtested her fidelity, and Rama again received her with all his ia 


tonner wleetion, The fourteen years of exile lad now expired, and the whole 
purty returned to Ayodhya. Bharata, faithdul and generous as ever, at once 
resigned the government, but Rama, aware that he was not what he seemed 
to be, but of divine origin, in fact an incarnation of Vishnu, disdained to rule, 
aud returned to heaven, his native seat. 

The absurdities, incongruitics, and extravayances which occur throughout aa 
the poem are so glaring as lo be seen at a glance; and it is therefore less 
important to notice them. than to advert to some of the many passages which 
ave concerved and expressed in the spirit of genuine poetry. The descriptions 
of natural secnery are in general excellent, being distinguished both by beauty 
and accuracy, and many of the metaphors borrowed from it are striking and 
appropriate, Domestic feclings, particularly the attachment of husband aud 
wile, and parent and child, ave sometimes exhibited in their purest and most 
interesting form, and ib would be difficult to find incidents more affecting than 
those which ave presented where Dasaratha relates the death of which he had 
been the unhappy but innocent cause, when roaming the foresb as a hunter 
“in youth’s delicious prime.” Seldom, too, have noble and generous senti- 
ments received more emphatic ubterance than at the interview between Rama 
and Bharata, while the latter declares bis determination not to aceept a throne 
which he could not occupy without usurping a brother's rights; and the former 
cheerfully resigns these rights, because he could not avail hinself of them 
without injuring his father's memory, Tl would be easy to furnish extracts in 
lustration of all these eummerated excellences; but in order not to excecd due 
bounds our extracts must he few and brief ‘Chey are taken from Dasaratha’s 
account of the tragical death of the youthful devotee; and, in order to come 
as near as possible to the spirit of the original, are borrowed from the ad- 
mirable translations which My. Griffith has published under the title of Spect- 
mens of Indian Poetry, 

The day on which Dasaratha set out on the hunting excursion which termi- fee 
nated so fatally is thus described: —- poem. 


* A day of summer rain time, filling my young son! with love; 
The great sun had dried the earth-dews with his hot beams from above, 
And in highest heaven turning, journeyed on his southward road, 
Ktaving towards the gluomy region, the departed’s sad abade ; 
DBalmy cool the air was breathing, welcome clouds were floating by, 
Humming bees with joyful musie swelld the glad wild peacock’s ery.” 


After the rash arrow was shot and the king had seen the unhappy youth 
expire, he proceeds to be the bearer of the dismal tidings to the parents, who 
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were sitting helpless and sightless, waiting the return of their boy, aud wonder- 


~ ing what could detain hin  Dasaratha’s feelings, and the scene which arvaited 


hin, are thus described .— 


Sadly, slowly I approached them, by uy rash deed left forlorn ; 
Crushed with terror was my spirit, and my mind with anguish toun; 
At the sound of coming foutsteps, thus T heard the old man say, 
‘Dear son, bring me water gnickly, thon hast been too long away, 
Bathing in the stream, or playing, thou hast stayed so long from home ; 
Come, thy mother longeth for thee; come in quickly, dear child, come!’ ” 
The dreadful truth being made known, the half-distracted father, hanging 
over the dead body, and as if forgetting the irreparable calamity which had 
befallen him, speaks thus.— 


© ‘Come, dear child, embrace thy father, put thy little hand in mine, 


+. 


Let me hear thee sweetly prattle some fond play-word of thine, 
and then recalled to a sense of the reality, exclaims— 


“Al! who'll read me now the Vedas, filling my old beart with joy? 
Who, when evening rites are over, cheer me, mourning for my boy ¢ 
Who will bring me fruils and water, routs and wild herbs from the wood ¢ 
Who supply the helpless hermit, like « cherished guest, with food? 
Can Tiend thine aged mother till her weary life is done? 
Can I feed her, soothe her sorrow, longing for her darling yon ?’” 

The Mahabharata, the other great Sanserit epic, though not believed to be so 
ancient as the Ramayana, bears the impress of a venerable antiqnity, Th. is of 
enormous length, consisting of more than 100,000 verses, and contains various 
episodes, which, both from the nature of their subjects and the internal evidence 
they furnish of having been written by different authors and at distant periods, 
ought to be viewed as separate poems. Tradition makes Vyasa, the sappased 
compiler of the Vedas, the author of the whole; but there is in the poem ilself 
an acknowledgment that not more than a fifth part of if was composed by him, 
and that its present furm was given it by Sauti, who received it from Vyasa 
by a third hand. Without attempting to fix a precise date, the most competent 
authorities are agreed that both the Ramayana and the Mahabharata were well 
known in India in the second century before our era. 

‘The subject of the Mahabhavatn, or, as the word means, Great Battle, ix Uke 
war waged between the Pandus and Curus, two branches of what is called the 
Lunar race, The prize contended for was the right to rule in Hastinapura, a 
territory understood to be situated nortl-east of Delhi. In the couse of the 
contest all the leading princes of India become engaged as allies. Krishna, 
now the most popular of Hindoo deities, because fabled to havo been an inear- 
nation of Vishnu, takes part with the Pandas, and performs exploits which 
make him the great hero of the poem. The origin of the wav is thus explainecl. 
The King of Hastinapura having been afflicted with leprosy, was obliged to 
abdicate, The five Pandus were his sons, but the government—perhaps because 
they wore too young to undertake it—was given to their uncle, the father of a 
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hundred Curus The cousins were brought up together ab court under the 
guidance of a learned Brahniin wumed Drona, who was adinirably qualified for 
the office, from bemg not only learned in the Vedas, but pertectly acquainted 
with all the accomplishments in which young princes ought to be instructed 
Accordingly, he taught them “tu rein the steed, to guide the clephant, to drive 
the chariot, Jawich the javelin, hurl the dart, wield the battle axe, and whirl the 
mace.” When Drona deemed his pupils sulliciently experl, he proposed that a 
public trial of their skill should be made, and accordingly a splendid tournament 
was held for this purpose. Many noble feats were performed, but Arjuna, the 
third of the Pandus and Drona’s favourite pupil, far outstripped all the others, 
Next to him, however, were Yudisthira, his eldest, and Bhima, his second 
brother, Phe Curus had early eouceived the idca of usurping the rights of their 
cousins, and, when mortified abt the inferior position which they had held in the 
tournament, mace an wtrocious attempt to extirpate the whole race of Pandas, by 
setting fire to the house in which they resided. 1t was generally believed that 
they had accomplished their object ; for, when the bodies of five males and one 
female were discovered among the ruins, they were at onee concluded to be 
those of the Pandtus and their mother. This, however, was a mistake. The 
persons who had perished were a woman of low caste and her five sous who 
chanced to be passing the night in the house, All the Pandus had made their 
eseape. Being aware of the deadly hate with which they were pursued, 
they allowed the belief of their death to remain uncontradicted, and sought an 
asylun in the woods, Here they continued to live, subsisting on the produce 
of the chase, till they accidentally learned that the King of Panchala, situated 
somewhere between Delhi and the Punjab, was about to hold « swayambara, 
in other words, was inviting visitors to his courl, with the view of selecting from 
anong them «a husband for his daughter Draupadi, whose surpassing loveliness 
was the theme of all tongues, 

The information respecting the swayambara had been given to the Pandus 
by a party of Brahinins, who were on the way to share in the festivities of 
the uccasion, On being invited, the Pancus resolved io accompany them; and, 
assuming the character of mendicants, took up their residence at Panchala, in 
the house of a potter. Tho king had many years before given mortal offence to 
Drona. They had once been sworn friends, and Drona, presuming on ancient 
intimacy, made his appearance at the court of Panchala, Having announced 
himself without ceremony, he had the mortification to find that the king, 
elated with the new dignity which the throne had conferred upon him, was 
no longer disposed to irent him as an equal, or even recognize him as an 
acyuaintance. Drona departed in wrath, and the King of Panchala, aware how 
fearful the vengeance of a Brahmin might prove, was anxious, in wedding his 
daughter, to choose » son-in-law an whose aid he might rely, Jt would seem 
that, notwithstanding the rumoured. destruction of the Pandus, the king believed 
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ap — some of them to be still alive; for he desired above all things to give his 
~~ danghter toa Pandu. The race was famous for prowess, and he was couvinced 
Pomet that with a Panda to defend hin, he might set even Drona ab defiance. But 
Nance how wasa Pandu to be obtained? The king, as the best way of answering this 
question, had recourse to the following device :—LLe caused a ponderous how to 
be made by magic art, and set up for a mark a plate of metal which revolved 
onan axle, fvelmg assured that none but a Pandu would have strength to wield 


the one and hit the other. 
ae On the day fixed for the swayambara a magniticenl seene presented itsell 
spe Within a vast area, inclosed by a deep ditch and lofty walls, myriads from all 
quarters were assembled = Around the king, who was inounted on his throne, 
sat neighbouring poteutates on seats emblazoned with gems and gold. Princes, 
among them the hundred Curns of THastinapura, and olher illustrious chiefs, 
vecupied glittering pavilions as candidates, while temporary scallolds, lousetops, 
and every vacant space without the barviers were erowded by speebators The 
king, hoping to the last that the Pandas would appear, spun out the time by 
preliminary entertainments, music, dancing, dramatic exhibitions, and games; 
but after sixteen days had thus elapsed further delay became impossible, and 
the great prize to be competed for, the lovely Draupadi, took her place iu the 
arena. The Low which the king had prepared was now brought forth; but none 
succeeded in bending it except a youth name Kerma. To him, however, there 
was a fatal objection. Though in fact one of the children of the sun, his reputed 
birth was low, and on this ground his other merits were disregarded. Draupadi 
herself burst forth with the exclamation—*L wed not with the base-horn!” On 
this Kerma, after glancing upwards to his sire, cast down the bow and shafts, 
and sternly walked away, 
ee The list of competitors being exhausted it seemed that the swayambara was 
to prove a failure. Suddenly Arjuna advanced. He was dvessed like a 
Brabniin student, and many Brahmins believing him to be so, and afraid of the 
disurace which his failure would bring upon their order, endeavoured to dissuade 
hin from entering the lists. He stood unmoved, and thon going up to the bow, 
lifted it, bent it, and placing an arrow on the string, sent: it right into the mark. 
Being a Brahmin, there could be no objectio to him on the seore of Wirth 
Both Dravpacdi aud her father liked his appearance, and the prize was about, bo 
be awarded to him On the other hand, the baffled suitors set no Limits to their 
rige. Way royalty to be insulted in order that a Brahmin hoy might be pre- 
ferred? Sooner than permit it, they would slay the king and all his race, and 
born his daughter in the flames, The scene of festivity was thus suddenly con- 
verted into a battlefield, Mainly by the prowess of Arjuna and his brothers, 
the princely suitors ave defeated, and Draupadi becomes his bride, 
The Pandus having declared themselves, were reinstated in theit hereditary 
kmgdom, and Yudisthira, who, as the eldesl, brother, held the so vereiguly, built 
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a beutiful eity called Tndraprastha, on the site now ocenpied by Delhi After 
a period of peace and prosperity a change took place Yudisthira, forgetting his 


AD — 


former moderation, became inflated with pride, and insisted that the neighbour- Anogance ot 


ing kings should) do homage to him as their Jord paramount When they 
refused, he sent forth bas brothers to compel them by force. He thus suececded 
in his object, and a day was fixed ov which the kings were to bring tribute, and 
acknowledge their inferiority, by doing some act of menial service Lhe Curus 
professed acquicseenee in these proceedings, but the old enmity was railing in 
their hearts Not venturing to manifest it by open hostility, they adopted a 
method which was at once safer and more effective. Yudisthira lad a pro- 
pensity for pumbling, and the Curus taking advantage of it, led him ou from 
ntake bo stake, til he pledged his kingdom for twelve years, IIe lost, and he 


and his brothers were in consequence forecd into exile, 


Yudisthira 


When the twelve years had elapsed, the Pandus claimed restitution of Unetr cheat battle 


kingdom, but were auswered with scorn, and told that they should not have as 
much as would cover the point of a needle. There was therefore no alternative 
but fore As this was meant to be the ceeisive strugele, alliances were sought 
in the most distant quarters and there was not a king between the Himalaya 
and the ocean who was not enlisted on one or other of the sides The Curus 
had gained one great advantage, Drona’s hatred to the King of Panchala was 
greater than his attachment to Ins old favourite pupils; and therefore, since 
the Pandus, hy the marviage of Dranpadi, had made common cause with her 
father, the Gurns had little difficulty in persuading Drona to become the leader 
of their host. This advantage was more than counterbalanced by another which 
the Pandus had gained. Krishna was their steady friend, and, when the battle 
was about to be waged, took his place beside Arjuna as his charioteer, Won- 
derful displays of prowess were made on both sides Drona, disdaining the 
place of safety which his position allotted tu hin, appeared in front, on a 
car framed by immortal art, and, supported by the redoubtable Kerna, drove 
back the Pandus “like clouds before the gale.” Arjuna and his charioteer did 
equal execution upon the Curus. At last, after the struggle had been maintained 
for eighteen days, the Pandus proved victors, bul at a very heavy loss, which 
so grieved Yudisthira, that after placing the younger members of the family 
on the thrones of Hastinapura and Indraprastha, he set outwith his brothers 
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and Draupadi for Mount Mera, expecting that he might thus reach Indra’s Yudisthins 


heaven, wnd there find the repose which had been denied them ou earth. The 
journcy was long and disastrous. After coming in sight of the lofty Nima- 
vat, crossing il, and getting a distant view of rocky Meru, lying beyond a 
sea of sand, Draupadi was killed by falling on the face of the earth. By 
a similar fate, or “pierced through with sorrow,” four of the brothers perished, 
and Yudisthira was left alone, followed by his faithful dog. He moves ou, 
never casting a look behind, and at last Indra appears, and bids him ascend. 
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The king refuses, unless Draupadi and his brothers who had died go with hin. 


~ On being assured that he will find them there before him, he asks that his dog 


may accompany him Tndra, scandalized at such a request, answers, “ My 
heaven is no place for dogs.” The king, however, inststs, and the difticulty, 
after it had become apparently insurmountable, is removed by the doy himself 
He was not what he seemed to be, but Yama in disguise, and ow assmnes his 
proper form, Even in heaven Yudisthira is disappointed On looking rownd, 
he not only misses Draupadi and his brothers, but sees his cousins, the hated 
and hating Cnrus This was no heaven for him; and he bas made up his 
mind to exchange ils joys for the gloom of the shades below, when the scene 
suddenly changes All that he had yet beheld was iusion, designed to try his 
faith. The ihosion vanished, be suddenly finds himself with his friends, in 
the pussession of immortal bliss. 

As an epic, judged by the strict rules of art, the Mahabharata is still more 
defeetive than the Ramayana. Not only docs it sin more against nity, and 
present simultaneously a series of subjects which dislract the reader, and make 
it often difficult for him to ascertain which of them is prmeipal and which only 
subordinate; but many of the episodes introduced have no visihle connection 
with the main story, and are much more allied to didactic than to epic 
poetry, One of them, the Bhagavat Gita, is an exposition of the doctrines of a 
particular school of theology; and though in itself a work of greab merit, has 
no title tu the place which it now occupies, since it must have been weibten in 
the seventh or eighth century, aud therefore in all probability seven or cight 
hundred years later than the main body of the poem. The poetry of the 

t y 
Mahabharata is loudly praised, nob merely by oriental scholars, but by such 
competent judges as Milman and Schlegel, who have furnished specimens which 
justify their encomiums. The only extract which we can afford to introduce here 
is from the description of the last great lattle between the Pandus and Corus, 
The translation is by Professor Wilson :— 
* Now, as on either side the hosts advanced, 

A sudden tumult filled the sky; earth shook ; 

Chafed by wild winds, the sands upeurled to heaven, 

And spread « veil Lefure the sun. Blood full 

In showers; shrill-screaming kiles and vultures winged 

The darkling air, while howling jackals hung 

Around the march, impatient for their meal; 

And ever and anon the thunder rear'd, 

And augry lightuings flasl’d across the gloom, 

Ov blazing meteors fearful shot to earth. 

Regardless of these awful signs, the chiefs 

Rushed on to mutual slaughter, and the peal 

Of shouting hosts commingling shook the world. 

Contending warriors, emulous for victory 

And great in arms, wielded the sharp-edged sword, 


And hurled the javelin; frequent flew the dart, 
And countless arrows canopied the combat,” 
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The Tlindoos boast of many other poets of inore modern date, and inake 
mention in particular of nine who lived at Oojein, mder a celebrated priuee, of 
the name of Vieramailitya, and are said, in oriental hyperbole, to have shone 
like jewels around his throne, [hy is evident from the wide difference in the 
dates of the bransactions ascribed lo lus vein that there must have been several 
sovereigns of Lhe name; but the one who appears, from the spleadour of his 
court, aud the number of distinguished literary men whom he gathered around 
him, and liberally patronized, to have made the strongest nupression on his own 
age, and also on posterity, flourished about the middle of the first century before 
the Christian era. Of the nine jewels, the most celebrated is Kalidasa, whose 
Meghaduta, or “Cloud Messenger,” and Ritusanhara, ov‘ Circle of the Seasons,” are 
characterized as excellent specimens of descriptive poetry. The former, founded 
on the very fanciful idea that a spirit banished from heaven sends a message 
to his consort, has long been a special fayonrite in India, The messenger em- 
ployed is a clond, and the spirit in directing his course describes the various 
countries Over which it will be necessary to pass. Tn this way full scope is given 
for introducing al] the varieties of landscape, the most renowned cities, the charac- 
ters of their inhabitants, and even many of the legends connected with their 
tustory, The exiled spirit, at the same time, often calling to mind the happiness 
he had once enjoyed, and lamenting the loss of it, ever and anon indulges in 
early remembrance, and draws splendid pictures of the heavenly mansions. 

The FLlindoos appear not to Lave possessed any poetry to which the name of 
pastoral could be properly applied, till a comparatively recent period. The Gita 
Govinda, a collection of songs in which the loves of Krishna are celebrated, was 
written in the fourleeuth century; but the author, Jaya Deva, has succeeded so 
well in accommodating his muse to the superstitious spirit, as well as the volup- 
Luous tastes of his countryinon, bhat he is, perhaps, the most popular of all their 
authors. Lis merits, however, are not ecjual to his popularity, and his luxuriant 
imayery often fails Lo compensate for his feebleness and conccity. There is 
another species of literature in which the Hindooy may more justly boast both 
of execllence and originality. Their fables and tales are undoubtedly the sources 
from which the nations both of the Hast and West have derived almost all that 
they possess in this department. The most ancient known fables, those of 
Bidpai, occur almost entire in the Sanserit “ Hitopadesa,” which was published 
by My. Wilkins; and the invention of the scheme of story-telling exemplified in 
the Arabian Nights, as well as the subject and materials of many of the most 
celebrated tales, are justly claimed for India, 
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The only other species of literature which remains to be noticed, is that of The Hindoo 


the drama. In this department the two most celebrated names are those of 

Kalidasa, mentioned above as one of the ornaments of Vicramaditya’s court, 

though he probably lived some centuries later, and of Bhavabbuti, who 

flourished in the eighth centwy. To each of them only three dramas are 
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ascribed, and of four of these excellent English translations have appeared, The 
Sukontala, the most celebrated production of Kalidasa, was carly made familiar 
tu Europe hy the translation of Sir William Jones, and hag recently been 
translated anew by Monier Williams, from a much more accurate copy of the 
original, It abounds in fine poetical description, and in many of ifs scones 
displays the utmost tenderness and delicacy. The Mikvamorvasi, or the “Hero 
and the Nymph,” also by Kalidasa, has been translated by Professor Wilson, 
and is distinguished by the same qualities, though perhaps in an inferior degree, 
Bhavabhuti, in addition to Kalidasa’s tenderness and exuberant finey, possesses 
a vigour and sublimity which are exceedingly rare in Hindvo literature. His 
most celebrated drama is Malati and Madhava  Malati, the heroine, is daughter 
of the prime minister of Malwah; Madhava, the hero, is sou of the King of 
Behar, who sends him to Oojein, the capital of Malwah, to study logic under a 
celebrated female Buddhist, who had been Malati’s nurse, and still continues 
te be her confidante. Her logic soon becomes the least attractive of Mad- 
hava’s studies, and a routual attachment is formed, which gives rise to inci- 
dents of a singular and interesting nature. Oojein, as scen from a neighboring 
height, is thus deseribed under its ancient name of Padmavati — 
“Tow wide the prospect spready—mountain and rock, 
Towus, villages, and woods, and gliltering streams. 


Theve where the Para and the Sindhu wind, 

The towers, and pinnacles, and gates, 

And spires of Padmavati, like a city 

Precipitated from the skies, appear 

Luveried in the pure translucent wave. 

There flows Lavana’s frolic streum, whose groves, 
sy early rains refreshed, afford the youth 

Of Padmavati pleasant haunts, and where, 

Upon the herbage brightening in the shower, 

The heavy-udder'd kine contented browse.” 


As a specimen of the darker colouring which Bhavabhuti frequently cumploys, 
the following passaye from a wild goblin scene will Lear quotation :~- 


‘And now [ see the goblin host; each stalks 
On legs like palm-thees—a gaunt skeleton, 
Whose Aeshless bones are bound by starting sinews, 
And scantly cased in black and shvivell'd skin ; 
Like tall and wither’d trees, by lightning seathed, 
They move, and, as amidst their sapless truuks 
The mighty serpent curls, so in each mouth, 
Wide-yawning, rolls the vast blood-dripping tongue.” 

ry PACE ay a ‘ ‘ : 

These extracts are taken from Professor Wilson's Iéndoo Lheatre, which 
contains translations of most of the other Hindoo dramas possessed of any 
interest, and furnishes full information on the whole subject in the intro- 
duction and the explanatory notes, One circumstance on which the drama, 
considerel as a representation of national character, depends, is unfortrnately 


wanting in the case of Hindoo plays. With the exception of occasional pas- 
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sages, they were composed tm Nanscrit ab a time when it had ecased to he a ip = 
hving language, and had of eourse become wuuintelligible to Lhe great ody of i 
the people. Frou this fvet we may easily infer anobher—thal the plays were Deets ut 
intended only for select andiences, and for a slugle performance on some special lee , 
oveasion There was no stage, as wilh us, where the same piece might be again 

wd again repeated, and where every one who chose to pay the fee fu ad- 
mission had a right to be present, but only some telnporary stage erected 

within the great ball or inner court of a palace, into which none but invited 

guests durst presume to enter The author having thus no public taste to 
consull, could very tnperfeetly perform the oflice which amlet attributes 

to the player, to show “the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure.” Tf le succeeded in pleasing his patron his object was gained, and 

ib was superfluous to look beyoud it Lt may be owing to this want of the 
popula clement, and the encouragement which would have accompanied it, 

that though some Tindoo plays certainly were written before the Christian 

era, aud during the eighteen handred years which have since clapsed many 

more must have been demanded by grandees, to form part of particular fes- 
tivitics, the whole number now extant does not exceed sixty. The drama, 
therefore, how important soever it may have been deemed in early times, 

does not hold any prominent place in modern Hindoo Titerature. 

In the fine arts, comprehending music, painting, sculpture, and architecture, he 

the Hindoos cannot take high ground. The science of music was in early 

times reduced to a 
system, and the Lin- 
(loos theanselves are 
so satisfied with their 
proficiency in it as 
to affirm, “that the 
Europeans are supe- 
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thing execpt music, 
Few who have lis- 
tened to it subscribe to this opinion. Their melodies ave distinguished by a 
peculiar sweetness and plaintiveness, and when sung by a single voice or 
accompanied only by the vinu, or Indian lyre, are very pleasing; but unfor- 
tunately, when a concert is given, the usual accompaniments are fiddles, and 
drums beaten with the fingers, which would completely drown the voices of 
the singers, if they did not have recourse to a kind of unnatural screeching. 
This at least is the only musie which the Europeans are in the way of hearing; 
but it is said that it is not a fair specimen, and that the performers “are 


1¥on Orlich’s Lrauds in India, vol. i. page 226. 
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regarded by their svientifie brethren in much the sune light as a ballad-siuger 
at the corncr of the street by the primo soprano of the Italian opera” 

The mythology of the Tiindoos fishing innumerable subjects for painting 
and seulpbare, it might have heen expected that these arts would he in ereat 
demand, and would consequently have made rapid progress This in nob the 
case. The productions are numerous, but they display ne proficiency. © Paint- 
ing,” to use the language of Mr. 2Iphinstone,! “is still in the lowest stage. 
Walls of houses are often painted im water colours, and sometines in oils, 
The subjects are mythology, battles, processions, wrestlers, male and female 
figures, aud animals, wilh no landscape, or ab besb a tree or tio, ora buildings, 
stuch in without any knowledge of peispective, or any atbontion bo light and 
shade” They are wore successful with pictures of a smaller size, painted bya 
surt of destemper, in which likenesses or the scenes of daily life ave exhibited with 
accuracy, as well as with some freedom both of design and expression, Seulp- 
tures, executed in connection with prevailing superstitions, are jumunierable. 
Besides images standing apart, all temples are covered internally, aud, when 
nut caves, externally also, with statues and high reliefs. Some of the latter are 
spirited, and display taste in their figures, atbitudes, and expressions, — Ln none 
of these, liowever, is there the least knowledge of anatomical skill indicated ; 
even the external appearance of the muscles and Burbs is disregarded, and the 
proportions are so inaccurate that it would be ludicrous to metttute any com- 
pirisou between the best of Indian sculptures and those which in) Murope 
rank only as second-rate. One great obstacle in India has arisen from the 
nature of the objects represented. In Greece, the deities, however great the 
attributes aseribed to them, had human shapes, and the artist bad only to 
seleeL from models which were constantly under his eye, and make them ideally 
perfect. The Indian artist had a very different task. The objects which he 
had to represent were mere monsters of incongruous shapes, and often of 
hideous aspects, To give them an attractive appearance was impossible, and 
he was nut even permitted to attempt it, since the more repulsive they were 
the better did they accord with the popular belief The Hiudoo artist, obliged 
to gratify this depraved taste, must have been strongly tempted to substitute 
mere mechanical dexterity for all other kinds of excellence. 

On the subject of Hindoo architecture opinions are much divided. Some, 
denying that it has any just claim to originality, think that they have dis- 
covered in Egypt the models of the most venerable of Indian structures; while 
others, allowing themselves to be imposed upon by a fabulous chronology, assign 
dates which the structures themselves, and the historical events visibly stamped 
on them, completely disprove. Avoiding both extremes, we may readily admit 
that the Hindvos have from a very early period possessed an archilecture which 
is peculiarly their own, and is einbodied in written treatises as a reoular system, 


* Elphinstoue’s Zndia, vol i. page 305, 
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These Lreatises, bearing collectively the name of Silpa Sastra, or “Science of 40 — 
Manual Arts,” are siid to have been sixty-four in nner, and were supposed ~ 

hy Sir William Jones to furnish instruction in as many disbincl trades Tb rude 
would seem, however, from the Mssuy on the Architecture of the Ilinidoos, pub- eae 
lished by Ram Raz, under the auspices of the Royal Asiatie Society, that 
several of the treatises are devoted to the same subject, and more especially to 
architecture, to which various other arty were held to be subservient. As has 
happened in Lacdia tn other instances, the progress of architecture from earlier 
to more recent tines has been retrograde, and the Sanserit works which treated 
of it have in aw great measure disappeared After careful search, Ram Raz was 
only able bo recover portious of a few, and these so mutilated and full of errors 
that he does not vente to deseribe them as anything better than “ shattered 
reuains.” By far the mont complete was a work entitled Manasara.; but of the the 
fifty-eight chapters iulo whieh it appears from the table of coutents to he catia 
divided, the copy which hoe procured vontains only forty-one. From these, and 
fragmentary portions of those other works, all the information given in his 

essay was derived, and therefore, in the use of it, some degree of caution is 
necessary. [le has not been able Lo fix the date either of his mannscripts or of 

the originals, ina satisfactory manner ; and there is necessarily a frvking suspicion 

that a move thorough acquaintance with their history might not raise them im 

ow estimation. Still, they ave corlainly suflicient for the purpose for which 

they are here addieed. ‘Taken in connection with the structures which have 

been actually reared in accordance with their rules, they make it impossible to 

doubt that aiuong the Hindoos architecture early attained great proficiency, 

an besides being practised as an art, was studied as a scieuce, The systematic 

form which il assumed cannot be better explained than by giving a short 
account of the inanner in which it is treated in the Manasara. 

Atter a sories of introductory chapters on mensuration—on the qualifications oe 
of a silp/, or manual artist—on the kinds of soils to be preferred as Jmilding sa 
sites—on the mode of ascertaining Lhe four cardinal points by means of a sun- 
dial, so as to make the walls astronomically truc—on the laying out of ground 
plans for cities, towns, temples, palaces, and private dwellings—on the sacrifices 
and other religious acts 10 be performed before any building is actually under- 
taken—and on the ceremonies which ought to be observed in laying the foun- 
dation stone—the subject of architecture, properly so called, is entered upon, and 
all the separate parts of which a building is composed, their forms, their dimen- 
sions, and the proportions which these ought to bear to each other, are minutely 
explained, Thus one chapter is devoted to pedestals, another to basements, 
another to pillars or shafts, and another to entablatuves. In determining these 
four principal parts, a great variety of forms is recognized; but the measure 
invariably used in fixing their relative heights is the diameter of the shaft. 
Thus it is said that the base may be the height of a whole, or of three-fourths, 
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or of one-half of a diameter; and that pillars, besides being of various forms, as 
square, round, or octagonal, plain or variously fluted, nay be of seven, different, 
kinds, avcording as they measure in height any uumber of diameters from six 
to twelve. No proper orders of architecture are recoguized. The above varying 
proportions between the thickness and the height of pillars coustitute the only 
essential differences; while the capitals and other ormuucnts, Instead of being 
subjected to strict rules, asin Grecian and Roman architecture, are lelb in a 
great measure optional. After describing the principal parts of every building, 
the Manasara proceeds to treat of complete structures, as temples and palaces, 
No fewer than twelve successive chapters are devoted to deseriptions of temples 
suamonnted by pyramidal domes, and cousisting of fron. one to twelve stories, 
In another work called the Casyalpa, the number of stories is eatended to 
sixteen, These pyramidal temples or vlinaras are constructed on the plan of 
diminishing in breadth at each successive story, and terminating in a cupola 
stmnounted by a pinnacle. AI! the stories may be uniformly square, oblong, 
circular, oval, or polygonal, or they may he of a mixed nature, part of one form 
anil part of another, They may also be of the same, or of differcnt materials, 
and receive different names accordingly —a vimana of a single material, as 
brick or stone, being called sudhe, or pure—of two materials, as stone and brick, 
or stone and metal, wisra, or mixed—and of three or more kinds of materials, 
suneirud, or anomalous, Other more minute distinctions are recognized, aud 
different names are given, according as the idol of the temple receives a standing, 
a sitting, or a recumbent posture. 

‘Temples generally consist of the garb’hagriha, literally the womb of the 
house, the wuterula, or ante-Lemple, and the aha muntaupa, or front portico. 
Mn fixing their yespective dimensions, the whole length of the building is 
divided into four and a half, or six parts—two, two and a half or three of these 
being given tu the garlhayriia, one and a half or lwo to the wadarale, and 
one or one and a half to the urd’ha mentupa. ‘The heights of the vimanas bear 
a certain fixed proportion to these breadths. hus, when there is only one 
story, the heiyht measured from the base to the apex, exclusive of the pedestal, 
is equil to one and a half of the breadth, and when there are two or three 
stories, the height is twice the breadth. In apportioning the ditterout parts of 
the whole heights many subdivisions are made. Thus, in a vimana of iwelve 
stories, the whole height is divided into eighty-seyen parts. Of these four are 
given to the base, eight to the pillar, and four to the entablature of the first 
story—seven to the pillar, and three and a half to the entablature of the second 
story—six to the pillar, and three to the entablature of tho third abory; ard 
so on, gradually diminishing in each suecessive story. On arriving at the last 
story, one part is to Le given to the upper base, two to the canthu ov neck of 
the cupola, three to the cupola itself, an one and a half to the pinnacle. 

In subsequent chapters of the Manasara various adjuncts and appendages 
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of temples are desertbed with equal minutcaess, Tis one chapter is devoted an — 


ow outer courts, another to gopiras or pyranvidal gateways, another to sadeas or 
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halls, nnother to porticoes, and another to stauces fur deities The concluding 
chapters are somewhal miseellancous in then contents, aud scent to follow cach 
other without any disbinet principle of arrangement — ILence, after several 
chapters properly enough devoted o cities, private dwellings, gates and door- 
ways, palaces and their appendages, the fortieth abruptly announces its subject 
to be Sof princes, with then titles” This is followed by chapters treating in 
suceessian of the building of cars aud other vehicles of the gods, couches and 
cushions, aud Ghrones for the gods and for princes ‘The forty-fourth chapter bears 


more directly on the subject, for it treats of omamental arches; but the next is 
completely away trem ib, and breats of the “Calpatara, or the all productive 
tree which is sipposed to be planted in Tndra'y heaven, and to supply all the 
warts of those who have the happiness of taking shelter under it? It is 
nee less Lo continue the detail of contents any further than to mention that the 
fifty-cighth chapter, the Jast of all, concludes “with rules for chiselling the eyes 
of the stabue” af each god, and “the ceremonies to be performed on the oeca- 
sion” From the rules of the avt a natural transition leads to their exemplifica- 
lion in practica; and we shall therefore conclude the notice of the architecture 
of tho Tindoos with a brief account of some of their anos celebrated structures, 
As the cavrliest, and in some vespeets also the most interesting specimens of Rok uu 
Tndian archilecture, the raek-eut tentples and monasteries, the former called ano 
chitayas ancl the other otharas, first claim attention. Strictly spealcing, they 
are not Tlindoo bub Buddhist, the oldest of them having unquestiouably 
originated with the worshippers of Buddha, Still, as op the expulsion of the 
Buddhists, their temples were appropriated ly their persecutors, and also fur- 
ushed the models of similar structures for Brahminies] worship, there is ne 
ereat inacenracy in classing them as if they had originally been Hindoo. They 
exist iso many localities that nearly fifty different groups are counted, and 
the number of distinct specimens has been estimated at not Joss than a thousand. 
Their geographical distribution is singular. Nine-tenths of the known groups 
are sibualed within the presidency of Bombay, while the other presidencies 
possess only three groups, of which one only, that of Mahabalipoorani or 
Mahavellipore, hclongs to Madras, and two, those of Behar and Orissa, to Bengal. 
Jn this wnequal distribution some have endeavoured to find a confirmation of 
the hypothesis that Egypt and Ethiopia, lying nearest to that part of India 
where the cave-temples are most numerous, furnished it with the original models 
of thom; but Mr, Fergusson, though once inclined to this opinion, now thinks 
the localities of the caves sutficiently accounted for by the nature of the strata. 
“ The wholo cave district of India,” he suys,! “is composed of horizontal strata 
of amygdaloid and other cognate trap formations, generally speaking of very 
' Forgusson, The Illustrated Handbook of Architecture, vol. 1. p. 28. 
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vonsidlerable thickness and great uniformity of texture, and possessing, hesides, 
the advantage of their edges being generally exposed in perfectly perpendicular 
cliffs, so that no rock in the world could either be more suited for the purpose, 
or amore favourably situated than these formations are, They were casily 
accessible and easily worked. In the varest possible instances are there any 
flaws or faults to distur) the uniformity of the design ; and when complete, they 
afford a perfectly dry temple or abode, singularly mniform in temperature, and 
more durable than any class of temple found in any other part of the would. 
With these advantages, we necd hardly look further for an explanation of the 
phenomenon, though some collateral points of explanation may perhaps reveal 
themselves to future explorers ” 

Referring to the illustrations of cave-temples which have heen already given 
in pages 17-19, vol. 1, of our History, we now select for fuller description the 
eave at Karli, situated on the road between Bombay and Poonah.  Ttis not the 
oldest, for the date assigned to it is the first conlury of our cra, but il has other 
important recommendations It is the largest, as well as the most complete, and 
seems to have been executed when the style was in its greatest purity. Lt is 
approached by a narrow path, winding among trees, brushwood, and fragments 
of rocks, and entered by three doorways, the one in the centre leading to the 
main area or nave, and the others to the side aisles. Tnmiediately above the 
doorways is a gallery, from the extremities of which springs an arch in the form 
of a horse-shoe. This areh left open forms the only window for the admission 
of light. The outer porch is closed in front by a screen, composed of two stant 
octagonal pillars, which support what is now only a plain mass of roek, but is 
understood to have once been faced with a richly ornamented wooden gallery, 
In advance of these pillars is a shaft with thirty-two faces or flutes, known by 
the name of the Lion Pillar, from having a capital surmounted by four lions. 
A space on the opposite side, where another similar pillar probably stood, is at 
present oecupied by a little temple. The interior measures 126 feet in leneth, 
45 feet 7 inches in breadth, and from 42 to 15 feet in height. Ib consists of a 
nave ant two aisles, each of them separated from it by a row of fifteen pillaus 
Towards the extremity, opposite the entrance, is an apse or semi-dome, round 
which the aisles are continued by a curve of seven smaller pillars, Immediately 
under the semi dome of the apse is the shrine, consisting of a plain dome, slightly 
stilted on a circular drum, and surmounted by a terminal, on which a wooden 
umbrella, decayed and distorted by age, still stands. 

‘The pillars of the aisles have each “a tall base, an octagonal shaft, and a 
richly ornamented capital, on which kneel two elephants, each Wearing Lwo 
figures, generally a man and a woman, but sometimes two females, all very 
much better executed than such ornaments usually are.” Four pillars, two on 
each side of the entrance-gallery, differ considerably from those forming the 
aisles, and the seven which curve behind the apse are plain octagonal shatts, 
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withoub base or eapital ‘The roof is semiviveular, but being somewhat stilted 
where ib springs from the summit of the pillars, lis a grauter height than a 
semi-divmeter from a series of wooden 1ibs which stil) eross it, and appear Lo 
be ay old as the whole excavation, it is inferred that the whole roof was originally 
of wood, and therefore the existing roof could not bave been intended as a copy 
of amasonry arch ‘The gencral effect ts thus deseribed by Mi, Fergusson :'— 
‘The absence of wooden ornaments, as well ay our ignorance of the mode in 
whieh this temple was finished laterally, and the porch joined to the main temple, 
prevents ws from judging of the effect of the front in its perfect state But the 
proportions of such pards as remain ure so good, and the effect of the whole so 
pleasing, Uhat there can be little hesitation in ascribing to such a design a 
tolerably high rank among architectural compositions OF the mberior we can 
judge perfectly, atid it iy certainly ag solenin and grand as any interior can well 
be, and the mode of lighting the most perfeet— one undivided volume of light 
euining through a single opening overhead, aba very favourable angle, and falling 
divoctly on Lhe altar or principal objech in the building, leaving the resb in 
comparative obscurity, The effeeb is considerably heightened hy the closely-set 
and thick eolumips that divide the three aisles from one another, as they suflice 
to prevent the boundary walls from ever being secon, anc as there are no opeuings 
in the walls, the view between the ‘pillars is practically unlimited.” 

The formation of tanples out of the solid rock has not been confined to the 
process of cxcva 
hon Jn some eases 
the solid rock las 
not only been hol- 
luwedout, but hewn 
down into shape, 
and ornamented so 
as to present ux ler- 
nally, ay well as 
internally, all the 
features of a magni- 
ficent and gorgeous 
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tens are furnished 

by what are called the Raths, or Seven Pagodas of Mahahalipooram, situated 
near Sadras, about half-way between Madras and Pondicherry. ‘The name is 
given to seven masses of granite which protrude from the sands near the sea- 
shore, and have been carved and hollowed by the Hindoos into isolated struc- 
tures, One of them is an exact’ representation of a Buddhist monastery of 
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five stories. The lowest is occupied by a great square hall, and the other 
tluee by central halls, diminished in proportion to their height, and strounded 
hy cells on the outside, while the fifth and last story is crowned by a kind 
of dome They are supposed to be not older than the thirteenth century, 
and yield, both in antiquity and interest, to the rock-eut temple at Mora, 
generally known as the Kylas, which belongs to the ninth or tenth century, 
and ix almost of umivalled magnificence Though wholly hewn out of the 
rock, it iy in fact a complete temple, such as might have been erected on the 
plain. In a structure thus formed there is uccessuily one great disadvan 
tage Its site is nothing else than a vast quarry or pit, in which it lick buried, 
and is not seen till ib is approached = The depth of this pit ab the imnost side 
isabont 100 feet, and on the outer, where it is diminished by the slope of the hill, 
about 50 feet The floor is 270 feet long by 150 wide, and in its eentye stands 
the temple, properly socalled. In approaching il, the first thing scen is a lofty 
gopura or gateway, connected by a bridge with a detached porch, which is 
flanked by two pillars and two elephants about the size of life. Another bridge 
behind this leads to a second porch of larger dimensions, supported by sixteen 
massive columns, and leading immediately to the vimana, which is between 80 
and 90 fect in height. All around the court is a cloister with cells aud halls, 
“which give to the whole a complexity and, ab the same time, a eomplotoness 
which never fail to strike the beholder with astonishment and awe.” Such is 
the remark of Mr Ferguspon, and yet he takes off the effect of ib by a calcula- 
tion in which he endeavours to show that the cost of the Kylas, as it now stands, 
is not nearly so inuch as would have been required to construct it of solid 
masonry. The whole length, breadth, and depth which have heen excavated 
would, he says, form an area of 100,000 cubie yards. Of Lhese only a half require 
to be removed, and therefore “ the question is simply this—Whether is it easier 
to chip away 50,000 yards of rock, and shoot it to spoil (to borrow a railway term) 
down a, hill-side, or to quarry 50,000 eubie yards of stone, remove it probably 
a mile at least to the plave where the temple is to be built, and then to raive it 
and set it? The excavating process would probably have cost about one-tenth 
of the other. The sculpture and ornament would be the same in both instances, 
more especially in India, wheve buildings are always set up in block, and the 
carving executed in situ.” Lf this calculation is correct, it places the claims of 
the Hindoo architects to originality in a new light, since it proves thal, by 
means of such structures as the Kylas, they have produced the greatest effect 
hy the least cxpensive means. This is tacitly admitted by Mr. Fergusson, 
when he adds:—*“ Nevertheless, the impression produced on all spectators 
hy these monolithic masses, their unalterable character and appearance of 
eternal durability, point to the process as one meriting mor& attention than it 
has hitherto received in modern times; and if any rock were found as uniform 
and as easily worked as the ludian amygdaloidal traps, we might hand down 
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to posterity some more durable mounment than many we are now erecting ab 
far greater cont” 

Other styles of architecture, differing essentially fom the vock-cut temples, 
are seen th the Gemples regudarly constructed of solid aaasonry One of these, 
af vast extent, situated on the island of Seringham, was incidentally mentioned 
ina former part of the work, Many others are equally deserving of notice, but 
our limits admit of little more than a simple mention of a few of the most 
remarkable The first of these is the vinand, or pyramidal temple, properly 
so called, exhibited in its most splendid Jorins in the southem part of the pen- 
insula, and above all in the great pagoda of Tanjore, which, rising from a square 
hase, ascends through fourteen stories to the height of nearly 200 lect ‘Vemples 
built on this plan usnally receive their only light through the doorway, before 
which artificial obstructions ave placed bo deepen the gloom, and thereby enhance 
the mystery of the sanctuary, Thus in front of the doorway stands a single or 
double porch, uealy identical in plan with the vinana, but very much lower, 
and again in Sronb of the porch a lofly pyramidal gate or yopira One of the 
most remarkable of these is the twelve-sboried gopma of the principal teniple 
of Coumbaconum, situated twenty miles north-east of Tanjore Another appen- 
dage of these temples is the chouléiy, or pillaved colounade, oecupying the 
spaces bebween the various inclosures, aud varying in shape and size “from the 
hitle pavilion supported on four pillars, up to the magnificent hall numbering a 
thousand.” One of the oldesé and most elegant of these forms the porch of the 
pagoda of Chillambaram ; another, displaying less taste, but more celcbrated, is 
the hall built by ‘Trimul Naik, at Madura, It is 338 feet long by $1 feet 10 
inches wide, and is supported by 128 pillars, all ditfering from each other, and 
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covered with the most elaborate and minute architectural ornaments, Twenty- 
two years, and nearly £1,000,000 sterling, were expended in its erection, A 
form of vimana, differing greatly from that usual in Southern India, is found 
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within the presidency of Bengal, and more especially in Orissa. In this form 


“the outline is no longer a pyramid composed of a definite uumber of stories, 


Dub a curve resembling a cone with divisions, not horizontal as in stories, but 
vertieal, ‘The earliest specimen of this style is the great temple of Bhobaneser, 
built by Lelat Indra Kesari in 657, In the same viciniby niore than 100 other 
teples, built on the same plan, aud varying in height from 50 to 150 feet, still 
exist; but they are all eclipsed, at least in celebrity, by the temple of Jug¢er- 
naut, whieh was built on the same model in 1198. 

‘The only other temples to which it seems necessary to vefer, ave those of the 
Jains, who must at one time have established their ascendency over a large par! 
ot both Northern anc 
Southeru India, but 
have now their prin- 
cipal seats in Mysore 
and Gujernt, On the. 
borders of the latter 
territory the granite 
mountain Aboo rises 
abruptly from a 
sandy desert to the 
height of about 5000 
feet. On this moun- 
tain the Jains have 
a number of temples, 
Two of them, com- 
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posed of white mar- 
ble, ave pre-eminently beautiful. The older of the two, built about L082 by a 
merchant prince of the name of Vimala Sah, is said to have occupied fourteen 
years in its erection, and to have cost £18,000,000 sterling. Externally ib is 
perfectly plain, but within nothing can exceed the magnificence and richness 
of decoration. The principal part of the temple is. a coll, containing a cross: . 
legged seater figure of Parswanath, to whom it is dedicated. It is lighted only 
from the door, and terminated upwards by & pyramidal spire-like roof Lu front 
af the cell isa portico composed of forty-eight. pillars, and inclosed, together 
with the cell, in an oblong. court, surrounded by a double colonnadé of smaller 
pillaws. “These form porticoes to a range of fifty-five cells, which are similar to 
those af” a. Buddhist vihara, bub. instead: of being’ intended for monks, contain 
each a cross leoged image of Pa swanath, the scenes of whose life are seulptur etl 





_over the doors, or-on the. jamiba,__ ‘Eight. great: pillars of the. portico support a 
magnificent, dome, which forms’ ‘the principal feature in the architecture, Wer- 


aan gusson’s admiration. of: the. porch may be estimated from. his observation. thats 
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pieee, “ would have been greatly improved, lad its resemblance to a Jaina porch: 
been more complete.” Tranother place he says of the whole temple, that it is 
as “claborabe as good taste would allow in auy purely architectural subject” 
The seeond Gomple, built by two vich merchant brothers hebween 1197 and 1247, 
is characterized by Colonel Todd, who employs ib as the ornamental title-page 
of his Pravels in Western India, as “heyond controversy the most superb of 
all the Lemples of fndia,” and unapproached by any edifiee execpt the T faje Mahal ; 
and, by Mr Vergttsson, as standing, “ for delicacy of carving and ininute hea ey 
of detail, almost uuvivalled, even in this land of patient and lavish labour” 
The only other Jain temple which we shall notice is that of Sadru, situated in 
a desurbed glen of the Avavulli range, below the fort of Komuhneer in Odeypore 
Tt was built abont the middle of the fifteenth eenlury by Kliworho Rane, whose 
Jong and prosperogs reign was distinguished by the erection of numerous beauti- 
ful buildings, and is of Hirge dimensions, covering an area of more than eight 
acres. Tis effect is nol maposing, m conseynence of the minuteness and immense 
napiber of its parts, bub nothing can surpass these in variety, beanty of detail, 
vracefid arrangement, and the tastoful admixture of domes of different heights 
wibh Hat ceilings  “Endeud,” adds Mr Vergusson, “1 know of no other building 
in dadia of the same class that leaves so pleasing an impression, ov affords so 
many hints for the graceful wrangemont of columns in an interior,” 

Temples are nob bhe only edifices in which the architectural inagnuificence 
of the Hindeos has heen displayed, and some notice therefore is due to their 
palaces, of which that of Deeg, in Bhurtpoor, surpasses all others in grandeur 
of coneeption and beanty of delail—theh observatorics, of which those of Jey 
Sing, erected at Delhi and Benares, ave particularly distinguished, though, from 
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having been erected under the Mogul dynasty, they present Mahometan 
features, and therefore properly belong to what has been called the mixed 
Hindoo style—their ghuuts or landing-places, which, in addition to a magnificent 
flight of steps, are always backed by a building more or less remarkable for 
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wehitectural display, but are nowhere so numerous and splendid as ab Benares 
—their welly or reservoirs, which, though necessarily devoid of external dis 
play, exhibit, in flights of steps often from 20 to 40 feet wide, and continued to 
the depth of 80 or 100 feet, as well as in the galleries and omamental niches 
coustiucted in the adjoining walls, 
many elaborate and most expensive 
pieces of architecture--and then great 
tanks or artificial lakes, which, while 
furnishing the means of an imigation 
on whieh the fertility of whole districts 
depends, ae often as remaukable for 
niagnificence and beauby as for ulility, 
the embankments sometimes consisting 
of flights of steps composed of marhle, 
and velieved of (heih monotonous ape 
pearance by the intervention of tentples, 
choultites, fountains, and statues 

The result of all that lias been here 
said on the subject of Tiindoo archi- 
tecture cannot he given belber than in 
the words of Mr. Vergusson-- ° Lt stands 
so coinpletely alone, so entirely separate 
from the other forms of architecture of 
the world, that it camot well be vom- 
pared with any of them, without the risk 
of false and erroneous impressions being conveyed, more likely to mislead than 
to instruct It does not, however, possess either the solid grandeur and simple 
magnificence of the Hgyptian style, or any of that subline aspiration after 
eternity that strikes with awe every visitor to the valley of the Nile. It would 
he as reasonable to compare the Indian epies and dramas with those of Tomer 
and Sophocles, as to compare the Indian style of architecture with the refined 
elegance and intellectual superiority of the Parthenon aud other great works of 
Greece. Probably a nearer comparison might he instituted with tho Cothie 
styles of the middle ages; yet, while possessing the same rich irregularity and 
defiance of all rule, it wants that bold manliness of style and loftiness of aspira- 
tion which dignifies even the rudest attempts of those enthusiastic veligionists 
Though deficient in these respects, the Fudian styles are wirivalled for patient 
elaboration of the details, which are always designed with elegance, and always 
executed with care. The very extent of ornamentation produces feclinys of 
astonishment, und the smaller examples are always pleasing, from the clegunce 
of the parts and the appropriateness of the whole In no styles is the last 
characteristic more marked than in those of India; for whether the architects 
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had to uphold a mountain of rock, or the airiest dome, or merel y an. ornamental 
sereen-work, in wl tnstanees the pillars are exactly proportioned to the wok 
they have to do, and the ornanents are equally suited to the apparent strength 
or lightness of effect whieh the position of the mass seems to require. No 
affectation, and no Uuitation of other slyles, ever interfere ta prevent the purpose- 
like expression of every part, and the effect consequently is always satisfactory 
and pleasing, and, when the extent is sufficient, produces many of the best and 
highest modes of expression of which the arl of architecture is anywhere 


capable,” 


CHAPTER Y. 
Agvicullure, Manufreturos, and Commerce of the Hindoos. 


} XUKPT in the rudest states of sovicty, when population is thinly 
seattered, the earth does not spontaneously yield a sufficient sup- 
ply of food, and its produce must therefore be increased by artifi- 
cial means, Under the spur of this necessity, the fundamental 
processes of plonghing, sowing, and reaping are soon learned, and 
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have accordingly heen practised inalmogt all countries from tinie numemortal, But 
though agriculture is thus one of the earliest of human arts, it is certainly not the 
fivst in which any great degree of proficiency isattained. So long as land can be 
procured without dithiculty, and in consequence pays little or no rent, there is 
scarcely any inducement to bestow much care on the cultivation of it, and the 
miperfect routine onee adopted is handed down unaltered from age to age. It 
is only when population has increased go as to press on the means of subsistence, 
that the importance of performing all the operations of husbandry mm the most 
ficient manner iy fully understood. Then necessity ones more becomes the 
mother of invention, and various important improvements are introduced, By 
means of new implements and a more skilful application of the meehanical power 
employed in working them, the labours of the ficld are performed at once more 
perfectly, more expoditiously, and more cheaply; crops are made to succeed each 
other in the order best fitted to give the largest amount of profitable produce 
without exhausting the soil; and the various materials available as manuresare 
not only carefully collected at home or imported from abroad, but applied in 
accordance with the laws of the vegetable economy, so as to furnish each plant 
which is raised with its most appropriate food. Agriculture, as thus understood, 
requires for its full development a very advanced state of civilization; and hence 
some of its highest departments cannot be said to have made any approach to 
perfection till our own times, Tt is almost unnecessary to observe, that when 
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Mindoo agriculture is mentioned something very different is meant — Endeed, 
any attempt to test its merits by comparing it with British agriculture, Conds 
only toaislead Owing to the wide difference in climate, and in the couse of 
the seasons, the deep ploughing and thorough draining to which we justly attach 
so mich importance, would in Ludia be wholly out of place Phere nature 
co-operates much more powerfdly than with us, and by abuadant supplics of 
heat and innisture, the two great agenis of vegetation, makes the tisk of the 
Hindoo hushandman comparatively easy. Alter the inundation which Hooded 
the lowlands in the rainy season has retired, the deposit of mud whieh it leaves 
behind often forms of itself a suilicienL seed bed, and grain, Uhrown broadcast 
into it without previous preparation, yields in due season a luxuriant harvest, 
Tn like mauner, when, in grounds not regularly {Loos led, a plough of the simplest 
and tudest form has, by one or more seratehings, sufticiently pulverized a soil 
which is, for the most part, of light and porous texture, the seed, deposited 
usually in diills, quickly germinates, and when threatened with destruction hy 
excessive drought, is easily carried with success through all its stages hy artitictal 
irriyation This irrigation, without which a large parl of the country would 
be doomed to absolute sterilily, has been provided tor in a manner which goes 
far to prove that Hindoos, when urged by the stimulus of necessity, are uot 
(elicient in skill and enterprisve No people in the world have doue more to 
overcome the difficulties of their position in respect of the moisture necessary: bo 
secure fertility; and when we see how much they have doue for irrigation hy 
means of embaniinents, raising the level or changing the course of streams, and 
hy incans of vast reservowrs, in which the superfluous water of the rainy season 
is carefully husbanded for future use, ib seems only fix to infer that if they had 
encountered similar diflizulties in other departments of agriculture, they would 
have been equally energetic and successful in surmounting them 

When duce effect is yiven to such considerations as the above, it will be found 
that Hindou agriculture, if it does not deserve much praise, is nut justly lable 
to all the censure which has been passed, or to the ridicule which has sometimes 
Leen thrown upon it. Several passages in the Rig Veda leave no roam ta doubt 
that in India more than three thousand years ago, the Jand was Jaid out in 
fiells for reyular cultivation; that ploughs and other implements, worked by 
animals which had been trained to the yoke, were in coustant use; and that the 
prineipal erops consisted then, as now, partly of the plants whose seeds furnigh 
the staple articles of human food, aud partly of those whose fibres are best filded 
for being woven into clothing, It is doubtful, however, if from that time to 
the present any very marked advance has Veen made. The plough, apparently, 
retains its primitive form, consisting mainly of a wooden beam bent at its lower 
extremity into a kind of share, usually, though not always, shod with iron, and 
totally unprovided eithet with coulter to ent a furrow, or with mould board to 
turn it over, This plough is so light that the ploughman takes it to the fiold 
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and brings ib back on his shoulders; and yet, when a fall day's work is done, it es 
taxes the strength of three pairs of cattle, each par working it in succession for ~ 7" ~- 


only three hours, ‘This enormous waste of animal power is owing partly to the tue plough 
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mnskilful manner in which it is applied, and. still more to the wretched condition 
of the eathle, which, instead of being fully and properly fed, are left for the most 
part to extract a miserable subsistence front the merest husks. When the kind 
of crop intended to be raised requires a greater depth of soil than is attainable 
by the scratching of a single plough, there is no alternative but to make plough 
follow plough in the same furrow, each scevatehing a litle deeper than that which 
preceded it, 

When the soil has thus been stirred, it becomes necessary, at least when it Substitutes 
is of tenacious texture, to pulverize ib For this purpose the harrow and roller aie 
would he the most efficient instruments, bel nothing deserving the name being 
known to the Hindoo husbaudnan, he supplies their place by two very clumsy 
substitutes, One of these is what is called the moyt, an implement which is 
made of two picces of bamboo ahout six feet in length, and joined together by 
some cross bars Tike a ladder. When in operation, this ladder, to which a pair 
of oxen are yoked, is drawn transversely across the Reld, while the driver stands 
upon it to give it weight. The other, a still ruder contrivance, is merely a thick 
narrow plank, It is in mnivergal use both in Northern and Southern India, and 
though not always contrived so yudely and worked so clumsily as appears in 
the following deseription by Dr Tvancis Buchanan, cortainly deserves the 
character he gives it, when he calls it “the most awkward machine that Ihave 
ever beheld.’ Speaking of it in his report on the district of Purneah, he says:’— 
‘There is no handle to it, as there is to the planks used for a similar purpose in 
the south of India; nor have the natives had the ingenuity to fusten a beam 
to it, by which ib might be drawn. They tie ropes to the necks of the cattle, 
usually two pair to each plank, while two men stand on this to give it weight, 
and to save themselves the trouble of walking; and they secure themselves from 
falling by holding an ox’s tail in each hand; and by twisting this they can guide 
and accelerate the motions of the cattle. So tolally devoid of ingenuily have 
they been, that they have not fallen upon any contrivance to fasten the rope to 
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the upper side of the Team, so ay to prevent it from rubbing on the earth, Int 
fainly tie it round the planks, so that owing to the triebion, an ordinary rope 
would not Jast a moment ‘They therefore have been under the necessity of 
employing the fanuers to make ropes of bide whielr resist the frickion, bab come 
High, ‘The tanner is wsnally paid in grain, and the waking these ropes tp the 
chief mplos meut that they have his pluuk is called a ehaaki’ Phe ex (rene 
siupility thisimanifested by the Lfindoos of Purneh is doublless an exceptional 
ease; but wader no circrunstances cai the general use of such an tiploment as 
the chauki, as the main agent for pulverizing and sincothing the soil, indicate 
anything but a wietched system of culbure 

‘The soil having been prepared tov the seed, some Ligenuity is displayed: in 
the anode of depositing it. Sometimes ib ts sawn lrroadeast, auc afterwards 
formed into « kind of diills by means of a large rake, which, drawn hy oxen, 
tears oub the supertlucus plants, and leaves the others standing apa t iv bolerably 
regular intervals; but move frequently ib is drilled at onee by a machine, which 
the Hindvos claim, aud apparently deserve the honour of having invented — Lt 
consints principally of a transverse beam, plereed hy a number of holes, ia each 
of which a hollow bamboo is inserted These bantboos are placed obliquely, so 
a» to meet with their npper extiemilics In a cup containing the seed, whieh, 
descending throngh them, is deposited in the drills formed by their lower 
extremities, when the whole machine is it motion The mechanical part displays 
littl: ingenuity, and the whole labours wader serious defects; but the idea of a 
dtilling machine is certuiuly conveyed, and the prrposes which it is designed to 
serve tu some extent accomplished. In Europe, these purposes mainly are to 
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secure economy of seed, and unoceupicd intervals, which allow the weeding and 
cleaning processes to be effectually performed while the plants are growing, Jn 
Jndia the intervals, though sometimes cimployed in the same way, are tuo often 
tummed to a different account, From the nature of the climate, vegetation is 
never entirely suspended, as in higher latitudes, and hence, by making the 
necessary selection of crops, cullivation is carried on as successfully in the cold 
as in the hot season. There is thus a twofold produce, and the Hindoo eultivator, 
im order to secure it, has recourse to the very injudicious practice of raising two 
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or more erops simultancously from the same ground. The intervals which ough 
bo have been reserved for cleaning the principal erop of vice, or some other kind 
of gain, are sown, probably with pulse; and in this way, while the opporbuniby 
of cffecbually keeping down weeds is almost entirely lost, the plants, forced to 
contend with cach other, are hampered in thei: growth, aud yield only a scanty 
produce. JF the different crops attain maturiby about tle same tine, they must 
he reaped togethor, and can ouly form incongruous mixtures; if they are har- 

vested separately, the evil is still worse, as the straw of the one whieh is first 
reaped must he sacrificed iu order bo prevent the irreparable injury which would 
he done by ils removal to the other which is still growing, The greed of the 
hrshandman is thes ils own punishuuent; and the loss of one good erop is very 
inadequately compensated by two sickly and seanty evops, which, besides being 
of inferior quality, have robbed. Lhe soil, and impaired its fubure productiveness. 
Where the weeding process receives due abtention, it is sometimes performed by 
weans of a weeding plough, bearing some resemblance bo our more perfect horse- 
hoe; brb the more common taplement is the ordinary bos, which rescubles our 
own in shape, but has a handle so absurdly short thatthe hoers in using it must 
take a sitting posture. 

In all other farming operations similar slovenliness is exhibited. Crain 
when reaped is thrashed by the prbnitive mode of causing cattle to ivead upon 
it, is winnowed by exposing it to the wind, aud is freed from ity husk, and pre- 
pared for nse, by means of the pestle and mortar, The necessity of manure to 
roaintain the fertility of the soil is well known, but owing to many concurrent 
circumstances, the supply is limited in the extreme, Tho straw which ought to 
have been used for Jitter is often Jost through the preposterous mode of eultiva- 
tion alrealy referral to, ven where wood can easily be obtained in abundance, 
cow-dtung, inslead of being reserved for the fields, is employed chiefly as fnel; and 
owing to the disuse of animal food, stall-feeding, from which alone an adequate 
supply of mune could be obtained, is either unknown or abominated. Besides 
these ol stacles, with which agriculture has to contend, through the habits and 
prejucices of the people, there ave others for which goverument is more imme® 
diately responsible. Not ouly has the disturbed state of the country frequently 
lefé the husbandman without any reasonable hope that if he sowed the land he 
would be permitted to reap the crop, bub the burdeus to which he has heen sub- 
jected have been rendered intolerable, both by their amount and their uneer- 
tainty. Under these ciremmstances his poverty has genorally been so extreme 
as to leave him utterly destitute of the capital which might have at once 
prompted and enabled him lo attempt improvement; and even when enjoying 
some degree of prosperity, he has too often found it necessary to assume an 
appearance of wretchedness as his best security against extortion. 

Though India has many tracts which, if not absolutely sterile, would not 
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from which a greater varicty and a larger amount of vegetable produce are 
obtained Ahnost all plants possessed of economic value may be successfully 
raised within it—those of the tropics during its bot, and Lhose of the temperate 
zones during its coll season, Where the capabilities of cultivation me so ereat, 
the plants actualy cultivated are, as might be expected, boo numerous to allow 
any detailed account to be lere given of them — Tt seems necessary, however, 
Watonee to uutive a few of the wore important. Among culmiferous erops the first 
place helougs tu rive, which, wherever the land admits of its suecessful culbiva- 
tion, from being either iuundated during the rains or easily irrigated, iy the pre- 
vailing crop, and forms the principal food of the inhabitants. This is peculiarly 
the case in Bengal, in which the failuve of the cvop of rice has repeatedly proved 
far worse than that of the potato in Ireland, and cut off the population by 
millions and tens of inillions, Sueh fadures seem to imply that the cultivation, 
however well its details may be wuderstood, is nob conducted on the systeur best 
culoulated to insure success; and that the husbandman, tistead of calculating 
contingencies, and employing skill and industry in endeavouring to pravide 
avainst them, is too much disposed to follow an indolent routine, which places 
him at the merey of the seasons, and Jeaves him withont resource when these 
prove unfavourable. Under the common name of rice, nimerous varictics of 
the plant are cultivated, and require corresponding differences of treatameut 
Sone of the varieties ripen in the hot aud others in the cok season, and 
advantage is often taken of the ciremmstance to obtain two crops in a single 
year, The pround haviny been. prepared as for a summer erop, both kinds are 
sown in the same field, and coming to maturity ab different dimes are reapod 
successively, The best apulogy offered for this procecding is, that it vives an 
additional security against famine, inasmuch as the weather whieh proves 
injurious to the one may he favourable to the other. The sacrifice, however, is 
necessarily great, since double seed is thus wasted to provide against a mere 
contingency; and the usual result is, as observed above, lo substitute for one full 
crop two of seanty amount and indifferent quality. Another mode of cultivating 
often adopted, in the sume parsimonious spirit, under the idea of economizing 
the ground, is by transplantation. The seed is at first sown thickly in beds, 
aid when they have germinated and attained sufficient growth to admit of 
removal, ave planted out at proper distances in the field for a regular crop. 
Could the removal be effected without injuring the health of the plants, i 
would not only not be objectionable, but an important object might be gained 
by it. ‘The field while left wnoceupied might recruit its impaired powers, oF 
ruceive, by means of repeated harrowings and ploughings, a more thorough pre- 
paration. Unfortunately, a different use is generally made of it, The land, 
instead of being allowed to rest, is kept in the interval under yome other 
crop, and consequently when planted out for rice, is both foul and exhausted 
When these objectionable modes of cultivation are avoided the crop raised is 
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generally abundant, and besides supplying the wants of a dense population, 
leaves a considerable surplus for export Accordingly, Hast India rice, particu- 
lay that of Patna, is well known in commeree 

Wheat and barley are chiefly grown ti the north-awvestuen ptovinees, and 
upon the cultivable slopes of the Timalayas, and are not cutitled to rank high 
among the culniferous crops of Hindoo agriculture A: far more jinportant 
place is duc to a grain of very inferior qualiby, cultivated almost universal 
throughout Fadia, and {o such an extent, more especially in the more southern 
districts, as to furnish the staple article of food This eulmiferous plant, 
Kleusine coracane of Lindley, known in Bengal by the name of inaruya, and 
in the south by that of rayec, appears to attract far more attention than its 
intrinsic Importance deserves, and henee finishes perhaps the most favourable 
specimen of the skill and industry of which the TWindoo hushandman is capable, 
when raising a& crop which promises to repey him, and placed in cireum 
stances which promise him a fair share in the fruits of hislabours, Having 
already given from Dr Buchanan’s report an account of the slovenly hushandry 
practised in Purncah, it is only lair to produce asa contrast to ib the following 
aceommb of the culture of rages, extracled from the works of Colonel Wilks.'—~ 
“The whole world docs not, perhaps, exhibit a cleaner system of husbandry 
than that of the cultivation of ragee (Cynosurus corecanus of Linnecus) in 
the home-tields of Mysore, On the first shower of rain after harvest, the home- 
fields are again turned up with the plough, and this operation, as showers 
occur, is repented six snecessive times during the dry season, abl once destroying 
the weeds, and opening the ground to the influence of the sun, the decomposi- 
tion of water and air, and the formation of new compounds The manare of 
the villave, which is carefully and skilfully prepared, is then spread ont on the 
land, and incorporated wilh it by a seventh ploughing, and a harrowing with 
an instrument nearly resembling a large rake, drawn by oxen, and guided by a 
boy.” When the ficld is completely pulverized, the drill-plough, of which some 
acconnt hag already been given, is pul in requisition Colonel Wilks, after 
describing it, and the mode in which it ‘performs the operation of sowing 
twelve rows at once,” continues thus:—“ {f the crop threatens lo be too early 
or tou luxuriant, il is fed down wilh sheep ‘Two operations of a weeding- 
plough, of very simple construction, al proper intervals of time, loosen the 
earth about the roots, and destroy the weeds; and afterwards, during the 
growth of the crop, at least three hand-weedings are applied. This laborious 
process rewards the husbandman in good seasons with a crop of eighty-fold 
from the best land, The period between seedtime and harvest is five months.” 
The only other culmiferous crops which it is necessary to mention are various 
species of millet, and maize, which, though not indigenous to India, has been 


1 Historical Sketches of the South of India, vol. i, page 20% 
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successfully introduced, and promises, notwithstanding the obstinacy of native 
prejudice, to provide a valuable substitute for some inferior Kinds of food. 

The leguninows plants under regular culture are still move umuerous than 
the cuhuiferous, and scarcely Jess inportant, thongh they are generally raised, in 
the way already mentioned, rather as supplementary than as principal crops. 
Those most in favour are gram (Cicer arietinum), various speeies of pease and 
heans, vetvhes, and lentils. Many plants also are cultivated for the oil extracted 
from thelr sceds, and are sometimes made subservient to the buprovenent of 
agriculture, by leaving a refuse, or oil-cake, which is partly wsed as food for 
cabile and partly for manure. Tt is necdless, however, to dwell on these, or on 
the different plants which are more ov Jess extensively cultivated for their bulbs 
or tubers; and we therefore hasten to notice several vegetable produets which, 
besides holding an inportant place in Findoo agriculture, derive an adventitious 
interest from the extent to which they actually supply, or are deemed capable 
of supplying some of the most pressing demands of our home market. Ab the 
head of the list stands cotton, which, furnishing the main articles of Hindoo 
clothing, has Leen exteusively cultivated throughout India from the remotest 
antiquity. Tt is repeatedly alluded to in the Veda, and is mentioned by Tero- 
dotus, who, speaking of it, according to the imperfect information which had 
reached hina, as one of the remarkable products of India, says that “the wild 
trees there produce a3 fruit a wool, which is superior both in buauby and excel 
lence to that of sheep, and the Indians use clothing obtained from these trees.” 
Long after the establishment of the Kast India Company, cotton was known in 
England only in its manufactured stale; and little interest was {ll in the raw 
material until the wondrous inventions of Arkwright and Cartwright had 
enabled the British manufacturer to supplant the Hindoo, not only hore, but in 
his own native market. The revolution thus produced having deprived the 
Company of a most important part of their investment, they were naturally 
desirous to adapt themselves to the altered cirewnstances; and, knowiny the 
unlimited capabilities of India for the production of cotton, endeavoured to 
establish a new branch of trade, by importing it ima raw state. There were 
many obstacles in the way. Even in the depressed state to which bho native 
manufacture was reduced by British competition, it was still carricd on tu such 
an extent that all the cotton raised within the Company's possessions barely 
sutticed to furnish it with the necessary supply. When ab length a surplus lor 
export was obtained, the quality, owing to the imperfect manner in which ib 
had been prepared for market, proved indifferent. Under these discouraging 
eirctunstances the export of cotton from India was commenced, and to some 
extent, notwithstanding the efforts which have been made, it still continues bo 
labour under them The first object of the Hindoo husbandman naturally is to 
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raise the necessaries of Tile for his Cumily. Very probably the small patch of ap — 
land whieh forms his whole farm seaacely enables him to do more; aud hence, 
when he allempts the cultivation of cotton at all, ib is on so limited a seale as Ovatictate 
to make it searcely worth bis while to be very careful in the mode of conducting ia 
it, Tbisab best bub a secondary ohject, aud receives a very subordinate share 

of his altention, fy some districts, however, where the soil is peculiarly adapted 

for ifs colbure, coblou has always been regarded as a principal erop, and its 
culture Might doubtless be almost indefinitely extended, if a remunerating price 

could be obtameck Tt is here that the great dilHiculty lies, After a long and 
expensive Jand carriage lo the shipping port, Indian cotton, when it arrives at 
Liverpool, sells aG nob much more than half the price of cotton of the same 
deseripbion from the United States. ‘Thus, in 1850, while New Orleans cotton 

was selling ab Sle. to Od per Tb, that of Rural realized only Bid. to Stef, 

Were this immense difference owing to an intrinsic iuferiority in quality, the 

idea of suceosafal competition might be abandoned as hopeless, but as it has been 

clearly established that the present inferiority is accidental, rather than per- 
miuicnt, wising much more from imperfection of culture and of subsequent 
manipulition, more than front any other cause, the remedy is in a great measure 

in our own hands. By taking the nevessary aeans to instruct the natives of 

Tadia in the most approved mmodes of raising the erop, and preparing it for 
markel—by convincing then how much their own interest may be promoted by 
adopting these modes—and by improving the navigation of rivers and con- 
structing railroads, so as bo afford a cheap and easy transit from all parts of the 
interior of the country—our possessions in Tuclia may soon compete more suec- 
cessfully in the colton inarket, and deprive Amorican slave-states of the mono- 

poly which they Lave too long enjoyed. The progress already made, though less 

than was saneuinely anticipated, is not to be despised In 1783, when the impor- peo 
tation of cotton from the Hast Indies appears to have commenced, the amonmnt ; 
was only 174,133 Ibs 5 in 1793 it was 729,684 Ibs ; in 1808, 3,182,060 Lhs ; 

in 1813, from some accidental failure, only 497,350 Tbs; but two years after 

(1815), 8,505,000 Ibs; in 182, 13,487,250 Lbs; and in 1838, 33,139,050 Ibs. 

Since then the progress has been equally rapid, the imports of the three yenrs 

ending 1850 having been respectively 84,10L961 lbs, 70,838,515 lbs, and 
118,872,742 Us. 

Another article which India cultivates on a very extensive scalo, and in Snger. 
which she contributes to supply one of the most, important demands of our home 
market, is sugar, In the cultivation of this article, indeed, she seams to have 
taken precedence of all other countries, aud hence not only the English name, 
but also those which designate it in other languages, are corruptions of the 
Sanserit word saikara. As there is nothing deserving of special uotice in the 
Hindoo mode of culture, it is necessary only to give some idea of the extent to 
which the culture is carried on, and the progress which it continues to make, by 
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mentioning a few of the statistics of its export Jn 1832, when the quantily of 
sugar eutercd for consumption in the United Kingdom amonntbed to 3,655,353 k 
ewts, India furnished only 79,600, or little more than a forty-lifth part of 
the whole. In 182, when, owing to injudicious taxation, the aggregate quantiby 
imported was still short of 4,000,000 ewts., the supply furnished by Ttdia had 
risen tu 935,948 ewts, or nearly one-fourth of the whole tmpat A great 
increase lias since taken place, but the rate of one-fourth is still maintained, and 
hence in 1852, when the aggregate import was 6,898,867 ewts, theshare furnished 
by India amounted to 1,532,012 evts. It is impossible to doubt thal, when 
new facilities of transport are given, Uindoo agriculture will contribute still 
more largely to the supply of the British sugar market. 

Silk, which, though not strictly speaking a vegetable produet, cau only be 
obtained intermediately by the aid of agriculture, is another of the articles for 
which the home market is largely indebted to the Lindvo hushaudman — The 
wulberry, on which the silkworm is fed, occupies an baporbaut place tn lis system 
of culture, and in several districts forms the crop on which he mamly depends 
for the payment of his rent, In a question of precedence as to the origin of the 
culture, the Tindoo would probably be obliged to yiell to the Chinese, who, 
having carly established a decided superiority in the production of raw silk, still 
maintains it, and furnishes the United Kingdom with nearly ahalf of its annual 
import ‘Lhus in 1852, when the agerevate of raw silk nnported was 5,832,551 Tbs, 
China furnished 2,418,343 Ibs. India, however, holds the next place, having 
furnished in the same year 1,335,486 lbs This position was not attained without 
considerable exertions on the part of the Hast India Company; and as many of 
the improvements introduced into the mode of winding the silk from the cocoons 
originated with agents which they employed for that purpose, the share of merit 
still due to the Hindvos in its production eaunot easily be apportioned. The 
progress which has been made is, however, another striking proof of the success 
with which, by well-directed efforts, the productive resources of India may be 
developed. The first silk imported by the Company was what is now technically 
called “ country wound,” from being wound from the cocoons and recled into 
skeins after the rude manner immemorially practised hy the natives of India, 
Tts quality was so indifferent that it could be used only for a few inferior 
preposes, and it gracuaily fell into such disrepute as to oblige the Directors to 
intimate to the Bengal government that unless its defects were remodied, the 
exportation of ib must be abandoned. For a time improvement seems to lave 
been considered hopeless, for only desultory and not very judicious efforts were 
made; but at length, about 1775, the Italian method of winding silk was in full 
operation in Bengal, At the same time strong inducements were held out to 
the extended cultivation of the mulberry plant. In this way the production of 
silk in India took a sudden start, and received a stimulus of which the effects 
are still felt. During the ten years ending with 1802, the quantity of raw silk 
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annuily amperted into London from Bengal averaged about 400,000 Ibs From 
that time the quantily, though subject to considerable fluctuations, continued 
to increase, and amounted in [S30 to 1,186,163 Ths. As already observed, China 
is now the only country which, in the article of raw sills, still competes sucvess- 
fully with India in the British market 

In indigo, the next article claiming notice, Dudia has so far outstripped other 
countries as almost to establish a monopoly. The ustive name of the dye 
extracted from the plant is nilé, meaning blue; but the native seat of it is clearly 
indieated by the name indigo, which is believed to be a corrnplion of dadiewn, 
the term under which ib way designated by Pliny, because in his day itwas well 
understood to be a product of India Many ccutiries before the Cape of Good 
Hope was doubled, it was imported into Europe by way of Alexandria; but it 
was only aller that event that it began to atbrach much notice At first this 
notice was not ofa favourable kind = Woad was then eatensively cultivated as 
a dye, particularly in Germany, aud the growers of it perceiving how formidable 
arival indigo night prove, stigmatized it under the name of “ devils dye,” and 
in 165% procured an imperial edict prohibiting its importation, on the ground 
that through the use of it “the trade in woacl is lessened, dyed articles injured, 
and money earried out of the country.” These and similar prohibitions issued by 
other governments, proved unavailing to prevent the use of a commodity whose 
yalue was soon reengnized. Lb is vather remarkable, however, lhat though the 
kuowledge of it was first recvived from Tndia, Europe long drew its chief snpply, 
nob from Tndia, It froin the islands and mainland of America. Jt had attracted 
the attention of the colonists in that continent, and was both cultivated and 
manufactured with much success by the British planters there, The East India 
Company, in consequence, withdrew from a competition which was perhaps 
thought to Le invidious, and ceased. to be importers of indigo. Ata later period, 
when the West Tndia planters had diseovered a more profitable culture, and the 
American colunists had achieved their independence, the interest of the East 
India Company in indigo revived. QGyeab efforts were accordingly made to 
encourage its cultivation With this view the Company continued, frown 1779 
to 1788, to contract for the purchase of it, on terms so favourable to the producers 
as to be virbually equivalent to a bounty, The culture was greatly extended, und. 
the quality of the dye much improved uuder this system; but the losses which 
it entailed on the Company were so heavy that they felt compelled to abandon 
it, and throw the irade open to their servants and persons under their protection, 
on payment of freight, duties, and charges. At the same Limo, to foster this 
rising trade, the Company coutinued for many years to make large advances on 
the security of indigo. The soundness of the practice may well be questioned ; 
but whether by means of it, or in spite of it, the indigo of Tndia has in a great 
measure superseded that of other countries, The principal seats of the culture 
ave Bengal proper, the districts of Tirhoot and Benares, and the kingdom of 
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Onde. The total quantity shipped from Calcutta in 1851-52 was 9,633,371 bs, 
and had an estimated value of £1,821,653 Of this lage sma, however, only a 
very small portion can be said to be realized by Hindoo agriculture The raising 
of the plant is all that properly belongs to its province; the subsequent mann- 
facture requires a considerable amount of eapital, and though conducted in the 
sine methods as have been known and practised in India from time immemorial, 
the works in which it is caried on belong, for the most part, lo Muropeans Any 
quantity which the natives manufacture on them own account ts usually reserved 
for internal consumption 

Since the establishment of the plantations in Assan ten ought certiuly to 
be included among the agricultural prodnets of Lidia; bub as it is confined at 
present to asingle remote province, and must still be regarded as an experimental 
rather thau an established crop, we shall pass it without further notice — Pepper, 
tov, though one of the most important articles in which the Company traded at 
their first establishment, and still cultivated toa large extent on the Malabar 
coast, will, in like manner, be omitted; and our list of articles of THindoo agit- 
culture will be concluded with opima, which, from adventitious ciremnstances, 
has acquired an importance to which it hag certamly no natural claiin The 
white poppy, Which furnishes it, is probibly a native of Asia, It is found in 
vther parts of the world, and thrives well under considerable diversities of 
climate. In Europe, Turkey opium hears the highest uame, and containing 
uealy three times as much morphic, is greatly superior to thal of Lndia, tor 
which the yreat demand at present existing 1s factitious, and may therefore prove 
only temporary. The large consumption of the noxious drug in China, while 
both the cultivation and nse of it in that country are strictly prohibited, was 
ewrly taken advantage of by the East India Company, who, by stimulating the 
cultivation within their own territories and then monupolizing the sale of the 
produce, succeeded in deriving from ita large amount of revenue. The monopoly 
has since been abandoned, but only after providing an efficient substitute for it 
in the form of a fixed tax; and thus the British government in Tndia exhibited 
itself in the disreputable position of fostering a species of cultivation the produce 
of which could only be disposed of by violating the laws of another conntry, and 
tempting its Inhabitants to an indulgence known to be alike injurious to their 
health and to their morals. The recent treaty with China, in removing the 
illegality of the opium traftie, will probally have the ultimate effect of suppressing 
it altogether, since the Chinese, if once permitted, will soon Le able to supply 
their own consumption, Mcanwhile the Indian cultivation continues in full 
vigour, and over large tracts of the presidency of Bengal, particularly the districts 
of Patna and Benares, and throughout Malwah, or Central India, it forms one of 
the most iinportant branches of husbandry. It seems more than questionable 
whether, independent of its other demerits, it ought not to be discouraged for 
the sake of the cultivators themselves, From the delicacy of the poppy plant, 
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and the injuries which tt may sustain from insects, storms of wind or hail, and 
deficioney as well as superfluity of moisture, the crop is one of the most precarious 
which can be raised, and hence is constantly cither exceeding or mocking the 
hopes of the hushandman — His poverty induces him, often against his better 
judgment, to engage m the cullivation, nob so much on its own account, as for 
the money which those who are ultimately to profit by the crop are ready to 
advance on the prospect of it, and he is tls too often led to exchange the habits 
of an nidustrious peasant for those of a gambling specalator. During the first ten 
years of the presené century, the export of opium from India averaged only ahout 
2500 chests. The present export execeds 50,000 chests, and yields government 
a free revenue of above three inijlions sterling. Jt is impossible to think of this 
enormous connunplion without being horrified at the misery and crime which 
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In the above account of Tlindvo agriculture, no mention has been made of Rotat on of 


one department which we are accustomed to regard as essential to every good 
system of lnsbandry. This department is the breeding and grazing of cattle, 
both for the shambles and the dairy. The former object, of course, is not to be 
thouyht of, since the dfindoos regard it as an abomination; and the latter, not- 
withstanding the great use they make of inilk, and the ghee or clarified butter 
prepared from it, is so little understood and attended to that it is impossible to 
gay one word in praise of i By this repudiation of stall-lecding and neglect. 
of the dairy the Hindoos are rendered incapable of availing themselves of the 
alternate system of husbandry, by which grain and grass are grown in sucvession, 
anda regular rotation of the crops least exhausting to the soilis established. Some 
writers, Inceed, assert that the Hindoos are aware of the benefit of a rotation, 
and Lo some extent practise it; but we suspect that they have allowed thein- 
selves to be misled by the name, aud when they speak of a rotation, mean only 
that bastard form of it which consists in raising several crops simultaneously or 
successively from the game field in the course of a single year, A rotation, 
properly so called, extends over a serics of years, and arranges the crops in the 
order which both experience aud theory suggest as the best calculated to 
obtain the largest amount of produce at the least expense. It is very question- 
able if the solution of any sueh problem has heen attempted in India. On this 
subject the authority of Mr. Colebyooke should be conclusive. In his Renurks 
onthe Husbandry aad Internul Commerce of Benyal, he observes (p. 39) :— 
“The rotation of crops, which engages sv much the attention of enlightened 
cultivators in Europe, and on which principally resis the success of a well- 
conducted husbandry, is not understood in India. A course extending beyond 
the year has never been dreamed of by a Bengal farmer.” He goes still farther, 
and we rather think too far, when he adds that even “ in the succession of crops 
within the year he is guided by no choice of an article adapted to restore the 
fertility of the land impoverished bya former crop.” On the whole, there cannot 
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he much error in holding that, though from time iminemorial the Hindoos have 
had an agriculture, and display a considertble degree of expertuess in Managing 
ity details, and adapting them to the peculiar circumstances of soil and climate, 
they have never reduced it lo a regnlar system, ov Tearnedl to cvondueb it on 
scientific principles In sonte important departinents it is consequently still in 
its tufancy, amd requires many improvements which, as the uabives themselves 
ave not likely to introduce them, deserve—and even ina peetnlary pout of 
view, by Iceading to an inerease of revenue, would well repay—the interfer- 
ence of government. Without any direct exercise of authority, whieh might 
exvite distrust or offend native prejudice, ib surely might be possible to show 
how, by means of hetter-coitived implements, and an improved breed of cattle 
to work them, the labours of the field may be mueh move effectually performed; 
and how, by increasing the size and lengthening the leases of farms, a race of 
tenants mielt he created, who, instead of being doomed, as the mere serfs of 
inoney-lenders, to maintain a coustant struggle with poverty aud weelcheduess, 
would acyvire an interest in the prosperity of their country, and thus become 
the lest security for the stability of its government 

On the subject of the manufactures and commerce of the Tindeus it will 
not he nevessary to dwell long, as the latter, m consequence of a superstibious 
ilislike to distant voyages, has never acquired muel: importance, and the former, 
after attaining, at least in one department, an excellence which has not Deen 
surpassel, has been all but extinguished by a competition nob conducted on 
equitable terms, Before the manutactures of Great Britain had made the rapid 
strides which have astonished the world, the Hast India Company were Jarge 
importers of the cottons and silks of India, and continued, even after a heavy 
duty was imposed upon them, to find in this branch of trade very lucrative 
returns. Year after year, however, home manufactures, which were not only 
untaxed but fostered Ly bounties, gained upon those which, besides being heavily 
taxed, were burdened with the expenses of a difliculé inland Wansit: aud a sea 
voyage of nearly ten thousand miles, The issue of this strugele could nob be 
doubtful; and ultimately, with the exception of some articles of luxury which 
British skill had not suvcceded in equalling, the import of textile fabrics from the 
East entirely ceased. Nor was this all; not satistied with excluding Indian 
vottons from his own market, first by loading them with oppressive duties, and 
afterwards by underselling them. the British manufacturer assumed the offensive, 
and appeared as seller in the markets of India. After a struggle his ascendency 
was completely established, and the natives themselves have voluntarily become 
bis best customers. In 1852 the imports into the British territories in the Bast 
Tndies were—of plain and dyed cotton cloths 352,637,240 yards, and of cotlon- 
twist and yarn 24,802,091 lbs. valued respectively at £41,242, 272 and £1,070,068, 
or tagether at £5,312,340. The total declared value of cottons exported from 
the United Kingdom to all countries in the same year was £29,878,087, and 
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consequently nearly a sixth of the whole export is taken by India The change 
from exporters of cottons to that of iinporters Lo ai enormous amouut, cannot 
have been effected without something equivalent Lo a vast social revolution 
among the Hindoos, and accordingly ib is uotorions that many ol thei most 
celebrated seats of the cotton mannfactuve have undergone a gieat and rapid 
decay. Still, from the great difference between the quantity of cotton raised 
in India, and the comparatively small quantity exported fiona it, and still more 
from the quantity of cotton yam which is @ther hand spun hy the natives, 
or, as the above figures show, imported, it is 
plain that no inconsiderable part of the popula- 
tion must still be wholly or partially enmployed 
in weaving The early introduction of the at 
into India, and the extent to which ib was 
practised as a domestic employment, are attested 
hy umnerous passages of the Vedas Thus 
we find it fiuniliarly referred to im the way of SPINGG Witt Bowiay 
proverb or illustration, ay when an individeal pee eee 
exclaims, “Cares constme ine as a rat gnaws a Weaver's thread,” or when it is 
said that ‘Day and night, like two famous female weavers, interweave the 
extended thread” The antiquity of the art, however, is nob so remarkable 
as the perfection to which it was carried by means apparently inadequate. 
The spinning-wheel, from which, from the rudeness of its sirueture, only the 
coarsest. threads might be anticipated, producvs them as fine as those of the 
gossamer; and the loom which seems 
even less fitted for the performance of 
any delicate operation, weaves the 
threads thus spin into a fabric of such 
aerial texture, that the Hindoos them- 
selves have designated it, without 
much extravagance of hyperbole, “as 
woven ait.’ In the weaving of silk, 
spnilar excellenee is displayed, This 
perfection of workmanship, by the use 
of a few simple instrumenits, is in fact 
the greatest achievement of the Hin- 
dovs, and is strikingly exemplified in 
: yariouy other articles of manufacture, 
st Bs ses pent ieee ee as trinkets, enbinet-worlk, and cutlery. 
The exeellence of the last is perhaps 
nore owing to the superiority of the steel known by the name of evools, than to 
the skill of the workman; but, in other instances, it is impossible not to admire 
the wondrous dexterity which is displayed when the carpenter, for instance. 
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seated awkwardly on the floor, and provided only with five toolk—a hatchet, 
hanuer, saw, gnnblet, and knife—produevs not only elegant furnitive, but © the 
prettiest boxes of sandal-wood inlaid with steel and ivory, in Lhe most delicate 
and clegant pattems.”? Many other trades furnish equally remarkable Tustances 
of dexterity; but for the purpose of illustrating mechanic skill, enough has 
been said = Partly from the peculiar frame of their society, and partly from 
their want of enterprise, the Hindoos are not likely ever to form any of those 
ereat factories and manufacturing establishments wltich, combined with the 
remarkable cheapness of labour, might enable them to regain the position they 
have lost, and once more compete successfully with they Huropean rivals, The 
cultivation of the soil, and the production of the artieles for which their soil 
and elimate are so admirably adapted, must henceforth be their chicf resource ; 
und in the development of these, seeing that British capital and enterprise have 
ruined their staple nanufacture, they are certainly entilled to expect from the 
British government better encouragement than has yet been given thein, 

The internal resources of India being sufficient to supply its inhabitants with 
almost every article of necessity, comfort, and luxury, there was little Lo induce 
them to engaye in fureien commerce. It wonld scem, however, that as carly as 
the Lune of the Rig Veda they had heard of voyages made in waters where no 
land could be scen, aud were acquainted with merchants whose ships were said, 
doubtless by a figure of specch, © to crowd the ocean,” It is probable, however, 
that these were not native but foreign merchants; though it is searcely to he 
presumed that the Hindoos did not to some extent share in the traftie carried 
on in the conunodities of their own country. Indeed, sufficient evidence of 
their having carly engaged in foreign trade is furnished by the settlements 
which they are known to have established on the island of Java. We also 
learn from the Portuguese accounts of their early voyages to the Nast, that, alter 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope, they fell in with Judian vessels trading to 
Africa trom the coasts of Malabar and Gujerat. At the same time, where it was 
practicable, land transport was preferred, and an extensive Wade with foreign 
countries was carried on by means of caravans What the principal articles of 
traflic were can only be conjectured, but as the Greek word for ivory and 
elephant, as well as the Hebrew names employed to designate the apes and 
peacocks, and other items of the cargoes which King Hiram procured for Solo- 
uiun, are of Sanserit origin, it has been plausibly maintained that the country | 
from which they were brought was India. A passage in the Institutes of Menn, 
which refers to “men well acquainted with sca voyages or journeys by land,” 
seems to intimate that the ocean had at the date of their compilation become to 
the Hindoos a well-known thoroughfare; but it has been inaintained, on the 
other hand, that the sea voyages referred to were only to the different ports of 
India itself, and at the utmost amounted. not to a foreign but only toa coasting 


‘Von Orlieh’s 2vavels 1a India, vol. i. page 35, 
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trade. This opinion is strengthened by the fact that the Iliudoos, so far from 
being a seafaring people, have still an instinctive and superstitious dread of 
the occan, and that thongh not a few of their wealthy merchants are ship- 
owners, the vessels belonging tu them are usually commanded by European 
officers. 


CIIAPTER VI. 


Manners of the TTindous. 


 UCH of what properly belongs to this head has been inci- 
dentally introduced in previous chapters, especially those 
which treat of religion and laws, aud it is therefore only 
necessary here to refer to a few detached particulars And 
first of all, it is Important to remember that under the general 
nune of Hindoos is included a vast population, probably belonging’ to distinct 
races, and ab all events presenting numerous diveisities, Loth physical and 
mental From this fact it necessarily follows, that almost every general obser- 
vation respecting them must be receive] with some moditication. The virtues 
or viecs Which may prevail to such an extent in certain districts as to form 
characteristic features, may be unknown or repudiated in others, and thus 
praise and censure indisuriminately applied may produce most erroneous impres- 
sions, This, however, is a danger against which it is very difficult to guard, 
since it would be impossible, without exceeding all due bounds, to enumerate all 
the exceptions by which every general statement would require to be modified 
in order to be rendered strictly accurate, It must suffiec, then, to put the 
reader on lis guard, by reminding him that tu treating of the mauners of the 
ELindoos, nothing more is attempted than to select those which, whether exhi- 
bited by the great mags or only by particular sections of the population, present 
the greatest contrast to our own manners, and may hence be presumed to he 
the best fitted at once to gratify curiosity aud convey useful instruction. 

The best physical type of the Hindoo is found in the upper basin of the Ganges. 
Here he is of tall stature, well formed, and of a complexion which, though tanned, 
may still be designated as faix. Here also he excels in those qualities which 
seem to bein a great measure the result of physical constitution, and is of a 
bold, manly spirit. Occupying the tracts in which hig race are understood to 
have fixed their earliest settloment, he may probably owe part of his superiority 
to his greater purity of descent from the original stock; but a more adequate 
cause of it may be found in the possession of a climate better fitted to develop 
the human frame, and in the intimate relations into which he was early brought 
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with conquerors fran the West By these his martial spiril, even while ib 
failed to secure his independence, was more stbnwlated than crushed, and he 
was Inte acquainted with a civilization which, however imperfect, was in 
several respects superior to his own = Thus, pally from natural and partly 
from artificial eanses, the Hiudoo of the north-western provinces furnishes the 
most favonrable specimen of his race On descending from the upper to the 
lower basin of the Ganges, or the immense plain of Bengal proper, a striking 
eoutiast is observed The Bengalee, though undoubtedly belonging to the 
same original stock, looks as if he had been dwarfed. TTis stature is dininu- 
tive aud slender, bis eonplexion of a darker hue, and his whole appearance 
effuninate As if conscious that in him a dignified and manly bearing would 
he altogether out of place, he seems to confess by his timidity that he stands 
in need of a protector, and by his insinuating manners that he is ready to make 
any sacrifice of independence thab may be necessary to procure one, Lhis 
features, perhaps even more regular than those of his more northern countryman, 
ave of a thoughtful, intellectual cast, but indicate the possession of faculties more 
subtle than vigorous, and a disposition in which plianey and obsequiousness are 
substituted for steamer aul better qualities. The Hindoo of the Deccan varies 
muuch in different localities, sometimes approaching the higher, but more fre- 
quently devencrating into the lower physical type, without compensating for its 
defects, like the Bengalee, hy a larger development of mental subtlety. 

The three great divisions of Hindvo population just mentioned ave distin- 
guished by other differences than those of physical form. Tn the north, the prin- 
cipal food is unleavened wheaten Lread—in Bengal, rice—and in the Decean, ab 
least when rice cannot be casily cultivated, a variety of pulse and inferior graing, 
among which ragee holls a prominent place. In the north, again, the use of 
the turban, and of a dress resembling that of the Mahometans, scems to separate 
the inhabitants from the great hody of their Hindoo countrymen, who, leaving 
the rest of the body uncovered, think it sufficient for comfort and decency to 
wrap une scarf round the body, and throw another over the shoulders, The 
ordinary dwellings of all the divisions are arranged nearly upon the same plan, 
wid afford very indifferent accommodation. Each dwelling contains, for the 
must part, ouly a single apartment, with the addition, perhaps, of a shed for cook- 
ing, and when it is Intended to he used as a shop, of another shed open to the 
front for the exhibition of the wares. In general, the only aperture for light and 
air is the entvance, which is seldom provided with a door, and is only partially 
closed by means of a kind of lurdle, The furniture is of the most meagre do- 
scription, A. few imats and hurdles supply the place of beds and bedstcads, and 
afew paltry utensils, partly of brass, but mostly of earthenware, answer all 
other domestic purposes This description of course applies only to the great 
hody of the lower classes; but it is rather singular that in many paris of the 
country, where an individual possessed of some means seeks to enlarge his ac- 
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eonnodation, instead of building a larger and more commodious house, he only 


4D — 


builds one or more additional collages, each consisting as before of a single — 


apartment, and haying a separate entaance. ‘There hemg thus no internal com- 
munication, the different apartments, 
though oceupied by the same fainily, 
cannot be reached by the inmates 
without passing into the open ait 
The inconveniences of this mode of 
building are, however, too apparent 
to allow ib to be general, onc the 
lindoo whase means enable lim to 
possesa something hetter than a 
single hut, usually accomplishes his 
ohject in the same way as in other 
countries, Ty having recourse to a 
lager, loftier, and more substantial 
eieetion Though the plan of the 
ordinary chvellings is very similay, in 
respect of accomodation, in all parts 
of the country, the materials used in 
their construction, and the forms Istrmion of 4 Nara Ter 

Tram Mis Belitos Ulus rations of Hindoo Manne ram 1 gat 
given to them are different In the 





north the walls are formed of cay or unbmaned liricks, and the pent 2100f$ are ye othu,s uf 


covered wilh tiles In the Deccan, where stone is more alumdant, it is much 
employed even in the humblest dwellings, which thus are substantially built, hut 
ilisplay little taste, having flat roof, which are not seen, and in conseyuence 
cause every house to look as if ib were an uncovered ruin In the more southein 
districts of the peninsula the heaviness of this mode of luilding is relieved, and 
‘uk appearance of neatness and cleanness imparted, by the practice of painting 
the walls externally ia alternate broad and vertical belts of white and red. The 
Bengal cottage has only cane walls and a thatched roof. It iy thus the flimsiest 
of al}, and being formed throughout of combustible materials, seldom escapes 
from being sooner or Jater destroyed by fire Still, with all its defects, il is, in 
external appearance, the most tastefully constructed cottage in India, and has 
so far captivated the fancy of resident Europeans that its name of bunggolo, 
said to have been given to it from its being peculiar to Bengal, has by them 
been corrupted into bungalow, and applied indiscriminately to all their build- 
ings in the coltage style, 

The great body of the Hindoo population has always been agricultural, Even 
when manufactures were flourishing, many of the weavers divided their time 
hetweon the loom and the plough; and now that the foreign demand for the 


product of the former has in a great measure ceased, a larger proportion of the 
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population than formerly must have become entirely dependent on the latter 
The general appearance of the country, however, does not at first sight seem 
reconcilable with this conclusion On whatever side the traveller turns his eye 
he looks in vain for Larm homesteads, and sees only villages and towns His 
natural inference is that the population must be thus congregated into masses, 
from being ocenpied with trades and other industrial labours, which are best 
earried on in communities of some extent. This inference, thongh natural, would 
be erroneous. The absence of rural dwellings indicates, not that the cultivators 
are few, bub thal ib is more avreeable to their habits, and also more conducive 
to the security of their persons and property, to live grouped together tn masses, 
rather than in families iyolated from each other, and resident on the lands which 
they cultivate This mode of living ab some distance from the scene of their 
daily labours must be attended with many inconvenicnees, of which not the 
least serious is the time that must he consumed in passing to and fro with the 
cattle and the hnaplements of labour, in carting ont manure, and bringing home 
the crops On the other hand, both in the very early ages, when it must have 
heen orivinally adopted, and during the periods of disturbance which have ever 
sinve been breaking out at comparatively brief intervals, this system presents 
adyantayes Which more than compensate for its inconveniences, and ib has 
accordingly proved the most durable of all Hindoo institutions. 

The villages thus occupied are of various deseriptions. In the north they 
stand in open ground, and are builé in close compact groups; in Bengal, on the 
contrary, they are not placed in juxtaposition, but scattered through woods of 
bainloos and palms. In some localities they are walled, so as to be capable 
of resisting any sudden inroad, and occasionally provided with still more effee- 
tual ineans of defence; in others they are open, or only inclosed with a fence 
sufficient to keep in cattle. All of them are provided with a bazaar, in which 
the ordinary articles of village consumption are sold; and most of them with one 
or more temples, and a choultry or shed, in which strangers are lodged. This 
choultry sometimes serves as a tuwn-house, though all kinds of public business 
are usually transacted in the open air beneath some shatly trees, Hach village 
possesses many of the powers of self-government, and las a regular gradation of 
officers for the superintendence of its affairs. First in order is ‘the headinan, 
designated in the Deccan aud in the west and centre of Hindoostan by the 
name of petel, and in Bengal by that of manrlel, Though reyarded as an officer 
of government, and usually appointed by it, the selection is made from some 
fainily which claims it as an hereditary right. Sometimes the villages are per- 
mitted to select the particular individual of the family—a privilege the more 
readily conceded to them, because a headman not enjoying their confidence 
would be ineapable of performing the duties of his office. ‘These are numerous, 
and include all parts of municipal authority. He settles with the government 
the whole amount of revenue for the whole land belonging to the village, appor- 
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tions 1b among the inhabitants according to the extent and value of the lands 
oceupied by them, regulates the supplies of water for mrigation, scttles disputes, 
appichends offenders, &e In the performance of these duties he is not lett to 
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his own judgment, bub is expected to act in fice consultation with the villagers, 
especially in all matlers of public interest In settling private disputes he 
usually avails himself of the aid of a punchayel, or a kind of jury, composed of 
midividuals who vet as Lis assessors when they are chosen hy hmusclf, and as 
abitalos when they have been selected by mutual agreement among the 
patties The ollive of headiman, though ib evidently requizey special qualifica- 
tions, is saleable The temptations Lo a purchase are not meicly the respecta- 
lnlity and influence which the possession of it implies, but the emoluments 
whith arcompany ib These consist, in addition to the land which may be held 
by hereditary right, of a sinall pension fiom goveanment, and a considerable 
amount exigible fiom the villagers in regula or casual fees. Subordinate to 
the headman are the accountant, who keeps the village accounts, and the village 
register (in which all lands and rights of lands, as well as then habilities, are 
entered), acts as a notary in executing legal deeds and other documents, and is 
generally employed in all kinds of bnsiness, public aud private, in which the use 
of the pen is required, the watchman, who has charge of the boundaries, the 
crops, and all matters of police, and in particular, when any property has been 
stolen, is bound to capture the thief, if within the Innits of the village, or 
trace him beyond them, the priest, who usually acts also as teacher; the 
astrologer, who casts uativities and determines the days which are lucky and 
unlueky; the minstrel, who, besides reciting or composing verses, traces pedigrees, 
for the purpose both of determining the succession to property and the restric- 
tions on intermatriage; the money-changer, who assays all the money received in 
payment, and acts also in the ordinary capacity of silversmith; the barber, car- 
penter, and various other tradesmen, who, instead of living by their handicrafts 
in the ordinary way, are recognized as public servants, aud paid a fixed amount, 
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vp — either of money or produce, levied proportionabl y from all the inhabitants A 
vomunon fund 15 also levied for relgious and charitable purposes, such as the 
viving of als to religious mendicants, and for the expenses occasioned by 
the eclelnation of publ festivities Each village, thus complete within itsell, is 

truly a repriblic in miniatwe 
Vallis Besides the headinan and his leadmg assistants, who may he considered as 
ma the aristocracy of the village, there are others of the inhabitants to whom the 
possession of wealth gives distinction, These, instead of retaining the lands in 
their own possession, maj lel them out to tenants, other lands, too, belonging 
to the village in common, may be similarly occupied, and thus in a lower 
erate than those who, possessing hereditary shares of land in their own right, 
constitute the only proper proprietors of the village, are the actual oecupants 
distinguished as permanent tenants, temporary tenants, labourers, aud shop- 
keepers, the last being mere houscholders, who have no connection with land, and 
have become voluntary residents in the village in order to follow their calling 
These distinetions are important, and imply differences of right From oyer- 
luoking these differences, and confounding all classes of tenants and occupants 
wuder the common name of ryots, grave errors and vross injustice have been 

committer. 
( ondition of The condition of the villager generally is not prosperous Here andl there 
MINS®S Guidicatious of wealth appear, and dwellings of two stories with a court-yard 
intimate that the lot of their possessors is superior to that of those who oceupy 
the surrounding huts. Ib is not impossible, however, that the prosperity of 
the former may be one main cause of the poverty of the latter, and that the 
Soy eeaGe aie houses which rise thus ostentatiously 
may belong to money-lenders, who 
draw enormous profils by taking ad- 
vantage of the necessities of their 
neighbours Few of the tenants are 
able to pay their rent and procure 
the necessary means of subsistence, 
without borrowing money on the 
security of their growing crop. They 
thus become involved in debt, and 
either suffer fron. extortion, or en- 
deavouring to resist il, are tempted 
to engage in litigation, which proves 
= still more disastrous Many are thus 
TLrnon Swrersest Stor, kept constantly in bondage, while 
Brom model in the Museam of the Fost India House 

others who inay have managed to 
estape from it seldom profit so much by the bitter lesson taught them, as to 
he able long to avoil w recurrence of similar entanglements. From a kind 
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of childish improvidence, the passing day only is attended to, and what ought 
Lo have been treasured up as a provision for Lhe future, is too often SCqtadth- 
dered an gratifying the whim of the moment, or on some ostentations extia- 
vagance in the celebration of a festival, or it may be, the performance of a 
funeral = Still, th is undentable that lumble life in Incka nowhere appears 
ty so much advantage as among its ual population — Lts odiary routine 
is thus deseribed by Mr. Elphimstone '~—* The husbandman uses with the 
earliesL dawn, washes and sys a prayer, then sets out with Las cattle to his 
distant field After an hour or bwo he eats some icmnants of lis yesterday s 
fare for brealcfast, and goes on wilh his labour till noon, when his wife rings 
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out lig hot dinner, he eats it by a Inovk, ov under a tree, talks and sleeps 
ill tavo o'clock, while his cattle also feed an repose. From tae till sunset 
he labours avain; then drives his caltle home, feeds them, bathes, eats some 
supper, smokes, and spends the vest of the evening in amuscment with his 
wile and children, or lis neighbours” 

Hindoo towns differ huble from those of other eastern countries The honses, 
generally of brick or stone, are lofty, and being lighted ouly hy a few small and 
ligh-placed windows, have nu architectural merit. ‘The streets, along which they 
ave ranged in long lines, are narrow, and either badly paved with large uneven 
stones, or not paved atall, When the population is great, the thoroughfares 
are crowded, and the passenger, with (ifficulty and some degree of danger, makes 
his way among carriages drawn by oxen, palanquins, rmming footmen, busy 
traftickers, and idle loungers. The shops, consisting of the lower part of the 
house, left entirely opon for the purpose, or merely of the verandah in front of 
i, make little display, as the most showy articles, if of great value, are not 
exposed, and cloths, shawls, and other stuffs are kept in bales. ach town has 


' Elphingtono’s History of India, p. 385, 
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a surrounding district, of which it is the capital, and is under the charge of a 
voverminenL agent, whose juriscdiction extends to all uatters of revenue and 
police. In exercising it, he las the aid of assistants, who are always more 
numerous than the work allotted them requires, and too often, instead of 
administering justice, lend themselves, for bribes, to the perversion of it. Anong 
the inhabitants, bankers and merchants, the same individuals usually acting in 
Loth vapacities, take the lead. Both in transactions with government, bo which 
they make loans, on the security or assigmment of revenue, and in ordinary 
dealings with individuals, they stipulate for enormous profit, and though, instead 
uf fully realizing if, they ave often obliged tu accept of a compromise, enough 
still reinains to enable them to accumulate rapidly, and acquire immense wealth. 
Meanwhile their ordinary expenditure is seldom increased, and they continue to 
live frugally, except when a marriage or some other domestic festival calls for 
ostentatious display. On such occasions the sums expended are sometimes of 
usnost fubulous amount. Oceasionally the expenditure of the wealthy capitalist 
is wore judicious, and the erection of some work of yeneral utility transmits his 
namic to posterity as a public benefactor The lower classes in towns are inferior 
to those of the country, and seldom lead lives so simple and blameless as that 
above ascribed to the village husbandiman. Surrounded by temptations which 
they have never been trained to resist, they soon become a prey to them, ar 
give free indulgence to their passions Still, there are forms of vice from which 
they are in a great measure exempt. Drunkenuess is almost unknown among 
them, and the use of other stimulants, Lhough practised, is seldom carried so fir 
as to produce intoxication. Naturatly submissive to authority, they are not 
vasily provoked to resistance, even when it has become justifiable, and hence 
never proceed to breaches of the peaco, mnless on very extraordinary oveasions. 
Their ignorance and credulity, no doubt, give great facilities to those who have 
um interest in imposing wpon them; and their childish fears and superstitions 
have often been worked upon by designing men to such an extent, as nat only 
to tempt them into open resistance against regular authority, but to make them 
guilty of horrible atrocities. Mr. Elphinstone says, that “there is no seb of 
people among the Hindoos so depraved as the dregs of our great Lowns;” bub 
if may be doubted if he would have continued to retain thig opinion had he 
lived to Le a witness of recent events. It must now be considered proved, that 
beneath the exterior mildness of the Hindoo, a savage and vindictive temper 
tvo often Jurks, and that at the very moment when he is making the strongest 
protestations of attachment and unalterable fidelity, he may be meditating 
treachery, murder, and every form of abominable wickedness, 

Having taken a general survey of the Hindoos as they appear congregated 
in masses, whether in villages or in towns, we may now proceed to view them 
in their more private and domestic relations. The family arrangements of the 
Hindoos present many remarkable peculiarities, One of theso is the very early 
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age at which the family ielation is formed  Meie boys and gnls, who probably ap — 
had never met belove, ave brought together as man aud wife, by no act of choice 7 
on then own parts, bub mere] y by the arbitrary determination of then pacnts Yoni 
Previous inutual attachinent is, of couse, impossible The parents, mfluenced neace 
merely by faualy pide, or sone eqnally selfish motive, carse the miaitiage to be 
celelnated’ with ® pomp which taxes thei mieans to the utmost, and perhaps 
unvolves them deeply im debt, and the young couple ae left to commence 
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married life unde the most mtowaid circumstances It is true, indeed, Uhat 

the youth of the parties makes it very unlikely that the affections of either of 
them have heen otherwise engaged, aud hence there is no room for the kind of 
misery which iy entailed when, in our own country, forced or ill assorted 
marriages take place The Hindoo bride, in receiving a husband for Letter or 

for worse, without being consulted, only follows the custom of her country, and 

is unconscious of the injustice she sustains when the happiness of all her future 

life is thus sported with 1f kindly treated by her liusband, she soon becomes oo of 
reconciled to her lot, and often repays his kindness by an ardour of attachment wives 
which errs only in excess, The misfortrme is, that from the marked inequality 

of the parties, this kind treatment must be regarded as the exception rather 
than thernle The wife of a Hindoo is rather the slave than the companion of 

her husband She must not sit with him at meals, but remain standing ready 

to obey his commands. However harsh his usage may be, patient endurance is 

her only remedy. The law, so far from affording any legal relief, expressly 
declares that no degree of worthlessness on his pait can either dissolve the 
marriage, or justify her in refusing to yield him the utmost deference as her 

lord and master. I must not, however, be supposed that the marriage is 
indissoluble On the contrary, when the husband wishes to be free, frivolous 
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pretexts ave sulicient, and the wile may cither be unceremoniously tned 
adrift, or subjected to the erucl degradation of seeing herself! supplanted. 
Polygamy being legalized, the hushand may choose wife after wile till lus cap ice 
ov voluptuousness ts sttinfied, ov indulge te an unlimited extent in dcit eon- 
nections, Tt is impossible that, under such circumstances, any dontestic virlue 
can flowish, or domestic happiness he enjoyed; and though aany bave been 
found ready to vouch that the evils which may be anticipated are nob realized, 
there éainidt be a doubt that the puity and peace of Hindoo families are sadly 
marred by the joalousies of rival wives and the jarring interests of their rival 
faruilies. 

The degradation to which the Hindoo wile is subjected is only part of a 
genuyal ayoban of treatment, adopted Ghroughouk India, toy ravds all (he female 
sex Practically they are regarded as an inferior part of the creation The 
bath of ason is bailed with delieht, that of a daughter is nob unfrequently 
received as a disappointment. At the proper period, most parents endeavour 
to give their sous some kind of elementary instruction, anc Lenee reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are common attainments ; daughters, on the contrary, 
ure systematically excluded from them, on the barbarous principle, that know- 
ledge in a woman is not only superfluous, bet dangerous, Tmasmuch as it only 
puts her in possession of wlditional means uf mischief Uneler this idea it has 
even grown into » maxim, that an educated wife is uulucky. The consequence 
is, that even women who have received education are shy of owning it, and 
deem it necessary to protect their reputation by feigning ignorance. The 
degradation thus tyrannically inflicted on the female sex carries its punislanent 
along with it, amlall the more important domestic duties are imperfectly per- 
formed, Mothers, confined almost entirely to domestic drudgery, are wnable to 
talre an efficient part in the training of their offsprmg. The studied ignorance 
in whieh they have been brought up, leaves them destitute of the necessary 
qualifications; while the contemptuous treatment which they too often receive 
from the head of the family, weakens the authority which they ought to possess 
over ils younger members, For a time nature may assert her rights, and pive 
the mother the largest share in her children’s affections; lut the lad example 
set them will be sooner or later imitated, and they will cease to obey her com- 
mands ou perceiving that she has no power to enforce them. A tyrannical 
father, a degraded mother, and ill-trained children, are thus the natural resuliy 
and just punishments of the barbarism which Hindovs display in depriving 
woman of her proper place in the fianily. It may, indeed, happen that the 
tendency to produce these evils is not realized. Many husbands may have the 
good sense to disclaim the superiority which they might legally assert; others, 
without directly renouncing it, may yield to an influence which renders it in- 
operative; and cases will even occur where the supposed superiority ig reversed, 
and the husband is obliged to be satistied with something less than equality. 
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The history of India furmishes many examples of Hindoo women who, hy the 
ascendency obtained over their husbands or sons, have made themselves virtually 
the rulers of kingdoms, and it js nob to be doubted that ordinary life furnishes 
ninncrous analogous cases, in which the wife, if not the actual head of the house- 
hold, has at least her full share of authority. Stull the general rule is wnques- 
tionable. Both by Uindoo law and Llindoo custom, woman is defrauded of her 
-proper rights, and treated in every relation of life as if she were an Inferior. 
When married, the inequality between her and her husband is marked, even 
though she should be his only wife, and il is almost needless to say how much 
this inequality and consequent maltreatment must be increased when poly- 
gamy introduces is abominations 
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Before quitting this subject, ib is necessary to mention, that among the Pissusting 


Nairs on the coast of Malahar, a custom still more brutalizing than polygamy 
prevails. There marriage cammot be said to exist even in name, and the iuter- 
cowse between the sexes is nearly as promiscuous as that of the brutes. Tippou 
Sultan did not inacenrately describe the nature and effects of this enormity 
when, in a proclamation addressed to the Nairs, ordering them to abandon it 
and. “ live like the rest of mankind,” he said, “Tt is a practice with you for one 
woman to associate with ten men, and you Icave your mothers and sisters 
unconstrained in their obscene practices, and are thenee all born in adultery, 
and ave more shameless in your connections than the beasts of the field”? Not 
unfrequently, by a foria of marriage, the same wonian becomes the common 
wife ofa whole family of brothers, and even then is under no restraint in regard 
tu other levers, provided their rank be equal or superior to her own. Colonel] 
Wilks, whose leanings are decidedly Tindoo, endeavours 10 qualify the common 
account “ by the explanations of several highly enlightened correspondents, who 
have favoured the author with the result of theix personal observations, after a 
long residence in Malabar, and who bear honourahle testimony to the respectable 
conduct of the Nair ladies of Northern Malabar.” This honourable testimony, 
however, does not amount to much, since it is accompanied with the admission 
of an “oceasional prevalence of Jax morals, and a tendency to various jnter- 
course ;” while ib is nob attempted to deny that in Southern Malabar the 
worst that las been said is completely substantiated. The account given by 
Colonel Wilks (vol. iii p, 7) is as follows:—‘“ The parties are betrothed in 
childhood, and united at the ave of puberty; but if after a short cohabitation, 
the lady disapproves the choice of her parents, she is ab liberty to make her 
own, by accepting a cloth (a dress) from the man of her own selection, and 
declaring, in the presence of four witnesses, that she discards her husband, and 
accepts the donor of the cloth; and this she may repeat as often as the donor of a 
new cloth can be found.” This attempt to give a veil to shameless profligacy 
is not snecessful. So little ave the women accustomed to confine their favours 


ante 1 Wilks, Historical Sketches of the South of India, vol. tii. page 4. 112 
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to any sinyle donor of the cloth, that the very idea of paternity is suppressed, 
: . ; . » < ny : ‘ A 
and no child bernis understood to have any certain father. The consequence 
is, that the ordinary rules of succession cannot be observed. Hence we are told 
that “the natural marks of tenderness and affection tu children are lavished by 
the men on nephews auc nieces, and seareely ever on reputed sons and daughters.” 
While the latter are in all probability spurious, Unere cannot be any mistake as 
to the former, since the mother 1s always known. Succession, accordingly, takes 
place. not in the paternal, but the maternal line, and in order to secure some- 
thing like continuity and purity of descent, the childven of sisters are recognized 
as heirs After contemplating a state of socicty so extraordinary and so revolt- 
ing, one is startled at being assured by Colonel Wilks, that ‘the Nairs, or 
military class, ave perhaps not exceeded by any nation on earth ina high spirit 


‘Human nature is certainly full of 


of independence and military honow.” 
contradictions, and the most opposite qualities are sometimes possessed hy the 
same individual; but in such a monstrous state as that of the Nairs, even the 
inferior virtues designated by “a high spirit of independence and military 
honour,” must be of a bastard deseription. In them this high spirit secms only 
to be anvther name for pride; and we are therefore inclined to correct the culogy 
of Colonel Wilks by the more credible statements of Dr. Francis Buchanan, 
when he says:‘—* Their chief delight is in arms, but they are more inclined to 
use them for assassination or surprise than in the open ficld.” And again:— 
“A Nair was expected to cut down a Tiar or Mueria who prestmed to detile hin 
by touching his person; anda similar fate awaited a slave who did not turn 
out of the road as a Nair passed.” It thus appears that the barbarism of the 
Nair was not confined to his family arrangements, but was conspicuons in all 
parts of his conduct. It has always been, and ever will be so. The degrada- 
tion of the female sex may be regarded as the invariable indication of a state 
of society bordering on barbarism; and therefore, notwithstanding the high 
authority of Sir Thomay Munro, we cannot help thinking that he drew fur too 
flattering a picture, wlien he described the treatment of the female sex in Tudia 
as “full of contidence, respect, and delicacy,” and committed himself tu the still 
bolder asseveration, that “if civilization is to become an article of trade between 
the two countries, 1 am convinced that this country will gain by the import 
cargo.” To show how ill this opinion accords with fact, it will be proper to 
notice other enormities caused or fostered by the place assigned to woman in 
the social arranyernents of the Hindoos, 

We begin with female infanticide. In almost all nations, before the light 
of Christianity has dawned upon them, the sacrifice of children to some grim 
and bloudy idol has prevailed. India has certainly not beon an exception ; 
but the infanticide to which we now refer is of a different, and it must be 


' Wilks, Historical Account of India, vol, i, page 470, 
2 Buchanan, Jaurnay from Madras, through Mysore, Canara, and Mufaber, vol. ii, page HH. 
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added, of a still inove revolting description, since the demands of rel ivion are AD 
not pleaded in defence of it, and the only justification offered is an alleged 
expedieney, in compliance with which infants who would have been carefully 


nurtured if they had been males, no sooner see the light than they are bar- Ponte m 
harously murdered, merely because they happen to be females This horrid case 
erine, of which parents themselves were usually the actual, and always the cou- 
senting perpetrators, has, we trust, been extirpated within the limits of the British 
Indian empire, government having to its honour tuned a deaf ear to all the 
precautions which selfish policy suggested, and put it down by main force, 
where its own authorily was paramount, and by meaus of persuasion and legi- 
timate influence, where it had to deal with independent native states Strange 
to say, the practice of female infunticide prevailed, not among the mere dregs 
of the population, but among the Rajpoots, who plume themselves on their 
chivalrous spirit, and ave admitted on all hands to furnish the finest specimens 
of the Tlindoo race, For thus systematically stifling one of the strongest in- 
stincts of our nature, the Rajpoot had no excuse to offer but the anticipated 
difficully of finding a hushand for his daughter when she shonld become mar- Seis 
riageable, By the absurd and tyramnical rules of caste she could not he married satens 
within her own tribe, nor without it in any tribe of inferior rank. While 
the ficld of choice was thus artificially limited, she could uot be pemmitbed to 
remain unmarried, because a family with an unmarried marriageable daughter 
in it wag held to be disgraced Even if a suitable husband could le found 
another serious difficulty remained. The expenditure of the father of the bride, 
when the marriage ceremony took place, behoved to be proportionate to the 
position which he held in society, or to which ambition inclined him to aspire, 
and he was thus tenipted to make a display which bore hard upon his means, 
or perhaps involved him permanently in debt, since, in addition to the expense 
of the ceremony, a handsome dowry was always expected. Hence both pride 
and poverty being arrayed against daughters, proved an overmatch for all 
better feelings, and female infants no sooucr saw the lighb than the hand of 
the murderer was upon them. A. bath of milk sufficient for immersion, or a 
bit of opium fixed on the palate to be sucked, were the means usually employed. 
Tt is scarcely credible that this inhuman practice could become established, 
without calling in the aid of some religious sanction, and accordingly in some 
disiricts the murder was represented ay a sacrifice acceptable to “the evil 
powers.” In general, however, the plea of expediency was found sufficient, and 
Colonel Walker, who stands distinguished among those who have contributed 
to the suppression of bbe crime, found nothing stronger in support of it than 
such a legend as the following:— 

“The Jharigahs;” he says, “relate that a powerful rajah of their caste, who Legend in 
had a daughter of singular beauty and accomplishments, desired his raj-goor or EUs 
family priest to affiance her to a prince of rank and descent equal to her own. 
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The raj goor travelled over many countries withoul discovering a chief possessed 
of the requisite qualities In this dilemma the rajah consulted the raj goor, 
and he advised him to avoid the disgrace which would attend the princess's 
remaining unmarried hy having recourse to the desperate expedient of putting 
lis daughter to death ‘The rajah was long averse to this expedicnt. The 
raj-goor at length removed his scruples hy consenting to load himself with the 
guilt, and to become in his own person responsible for all the consequences of 
the sin Accordingly the princess was put to death, and female infanticide was 
from that time practised by the Jharigahs.” 

The Gist official notice of this horrid crime took place in 1789, when Jona 
than Dunean, afterwards governor of Bombay, but then resident at Benares, 
wrote to Lord Curnwallis—* I am well assured, and it is, indeed, here generally 
believed (and being so, it is my duty not to keep such enomnitics, however 
sanclioned by usage, from the knowledge of the government) that it 1s no unfre- 
quent practice among the tribe of Rajkoomar to destroy their daughters, by 
causing the mothers to refuse them nurture” Not satisfied with announcing 
and denouncing the atrocity, he lost no time in taking steps against it, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from those of the tribe within the British frontier a formal 
renunciation of female infanticide, by their signature of the following singular 
document:—“ Whereas it hath become known to the government of the TTonour- 
able East India Company, that we of the tribe of Rajkoomar do not suffer 
our female children to live; and whereas this is a great erie, as mentioned 
in the Brehma Bywant Purana, where it is said that killing even a fotus is 
as criminal as killing a Brahmin; and that for killing a female or woman, the 
punishinent is to suffer in the naruku or hell called Kut Shutulu, for as many 
years as there are hairs on the female’s body, and that afterwards such person shall 
be horn again, and successively become a leper, and afflicted with the jukhinw sand 
whereas the British government, whose subjects we are, hold in detestation such 
murderous practices, and we do ourselves acknowledge that although customary 
among us they are highly sinful; we do therefore hereby agree not to commit 
any longer such detestable acts, and any among us who shall (which God forbid) 
be hereafter guilty thereof, or who shall not bring up and get our daughLers mar- 
ried to the best of our abilitics among those of our own caste, shall be expelled 
froin our tribe, and shall neither eat nor keep society with us, besides andlering 
hereafter the punishments denounced in the above Purana and Shastra. We 
have therefore entered into this engagement.” 

Such an engagement, though certainly a step in the right direction, could 
not be very effective, and at all events could not be of any avail except in the 
tribe which had become bound by it. The subject, however, was lost sight of, 
and when again brought prominently into notice, owed il to the interference of 
Mr. Duncan. He had become governor of Bombay, and believing that the 
means he had employed for the suppression of infanticide when he was at Benares 
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had proved suecessful, felt naturally desirous to use the higher influence which ap — 
he nuw possessed in suppressing it among the Jharigals of Cuteh and Kattywar. 
In this philanthropie work be found a zealous and able agent in Colonel, then Part ons or 


: a, : : : : : WWD, 
Major Walker, who entered upon his task with sanguine expectations that a tetnd 
the practice a» a deed of darisness would not bear the light, and that the fear enw S 

bo esd lt 


of exposure would of itself induce a voluntary and speedy abandonment of it Se 
He soon found that in cherishing such a hope he only showed how little he had 
sounded the depths of human depravity, and was obliged to confess that “senti- 
wents of nate and humanity have no influence with the Jharigah” When 
waged on the subject they had the effrontery to reply-—“ Pay our daughters’ 
marriage portions and they shall live” Myr, Duncan was rather inclined to enter- 
taia this proposal, hut the court of dircetors at once negatived it, justly inferring 
that the prospect of such a dower mighl tempt other tribes to acquire a title to 
ib by the sme atrocious means Ultimately, not without reluctance, aud after 
munch mercenary higgling, a» document similar to thal above given was signed 

Jt was mere delusion to imagine that, because such documents had been Impafet 
signed and regulations passed for the prevention and punishment of female ie: 
infanticide, the unnatural crime was suppressed From time to time new dis- 
closures of the frightful extent to which it prevailed were brought to light, and 
it was proved by statistical returny, that partly by murder perpetrated at the 
time of birth, and partly by the still more cruel practice of allowing female 
infants to perish through neglect, the proportion of female to male children was 
a mere fraction of what it onght to have been according to the well-known law 
of births, According to that law the number of each sex. Lorn is nearly equal; 
whereas among the whole Jhariyah population of Kattywar, though exceeding 
8000, not more than sixty-three female children had been preserved in the 
course of ten years On some of the largest estates only one, and on others 
containing more than 400 families, not onc female child was found 

The jniquity was too shocking to be longer neglected; but in what way was Dittvults of 
it to be successfully encountered? It was the deed ofamoment, done for the most rer aa 
part in Rajpoot forts, in the recesses of female chambers to which no access could 
be had. By what kind of evidence, then, could guilt be substantiated? Jt was 
proposed to employ hired informers, but it was feared that such a cure might prove 
worse than the disease; and one of the ablest of Indian statesmen, while ad- 
mitting that “no effectual check can be imposed on this atrocious practice, so 
long as it is so congenial to the general feelings of the people, unless by employ- 
ing hired agents,” saw so many abuses in such a measure, as well as danger of 
disaffection from the intrusion to which if would lead “into the most private 
and domestic proceedings of the inferior castes (among whom alone infanticide 
prevails)” that he could only counsel patience “We must therefore,” he says, 
“be content to follow the footsteps of our predecessors (without attempting to 
go beyond them), in their most meritorious endeavours to discountenance this 
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enormity ; and we may safely flatter ourselves, that as the manners of the people 
become softened by a continuance of tranquillity and good order, they will gra- 
dually discontinue a practice which is nob more inconsistent with reason than 
repuguant to natural instinct.” There is reason to suspect that if this advice 
had been aequiesced in, the enormity would never have been sensibly diminished. 
A suftening of the manners of men systematically murdering theiv in faut off- 
spring, never could have heen effected by such madeyuate means as “a continu- 
ance of tranquillity and good order.” The absence of these had not originated 
the abominable practive, and the presence of them had no direct tendency to 
abolish it. It is true that force could not be used, as the guiltiest of the Raj- 
poot tribes were not the subjects but the allies of the Hast Indian Company. 
This distinetion, however, was technical rather than practical, and when the 
task of suppression was once undertaken in earnest many difficulties disappeared. 
As soon as the Rajpoot chiefs were made to understand that they must either 
renounce the practice, or be scouted hy the Company as barbarians with whom 
they could hold no friendship, they became forward in offering promises and 
pledges, and not a few of them issued proclamations denouncing infanticide, 
and threatening it with punishment as a heinous crime, Something, however, 
was still wanting; and it is mortifying to think that these so-called chivalrous 
Rajpoots were never recalled to feelings of humanity and natural allection 
till they found that their interests would not suffer by indulging them. 

The first great triumph over infanticide was gained in Western India, mainly 
through the judicions and energetic measures carried out by Mr. J. P. Wil- 
loughby, after bis appointment as political agent in Kattywar. By obtaining 
an accurate census of the Jharigah population, to form a standard from 
which the progress made in future years in eradicating the evil might Le caleu- 
lated—by obliging the Jharigah chiefs, under a severe penalty, to furnish a 
halfyearly register of all marriages, births, and deaths within their districts— 
by issuing a proclamation enforcing the written obligation which had been 
given for the suppression of infanticide, and guaranteeing protection and reward 
to all who should inform against those who were guilty of it—by enjoining every 
father, on giving his daughter in marriage to a Jharigah chicf, to stipulate in 
the contract that all the children Lorn should be preserved—and Ly establishing 
an infanticile fund, out of which presents, pecuniary assistance on the marriage 
of daughters, and other benefits are bestowed on chiefy who preserve their 
children, the crying iniquity has been successfully combated. To prove that 
government was no longer to be trifled with in regard to this maticr, several 
offenders have been tried and convicted. One chief was fined 12,000 rupees, 
and another, besides being fined 8000 rupees, was sentenced to a year's impvrison- 
ment. Thus, both the hope of reward and the dread of punishment have been 
brought to bear powerfully on this great cause of humanity. In the “ Infanti- 
cide Report for Kattywar,” in 1849, it is stated, that “The proportion of female 
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children to males in all the tribes is now so nearly equal, and the progressive 
inercase of the female population so regular, that if the returns can be depeniled 
upon in other respects, there would appear to be every grown for believing that 
the practice of infanticide must have become almost entirely extinct in this 


” 


province.” From other quarters satisfactory results have been obtained One 
monster crime, which, from the secrecy with which it was perpetrated, seemed 
destined to baffle all measures adopted for ils suppression, has thus been 
grappled with, and if not wholly extirpated, been confined within comparatively 
narrow limits. At one time it carried on its murders by wholesale, and must 
annually have slain its hundreds, whereas now, if it ever finds a victim, it can 
only be by shrouding itself in the deepest darkness, and doing the horrid deed 
while trembling ab the punishment with which it will certainly be visited if it 
be discovered, Here, then, is one point in which India has certainly been 
benefited by British aseendency. Murder iy the most revolting form which it 
could assume—miuuder committed by a parent on his own offspring at the very 
moment when nature was pleading most powerfully in its behalf—was systema- 
tically perpetrated throughout whole provinces, by a class of the population 
to which, from its chivalrons character, such a crime might Lave been supposed 
to be most abhorrent. This atrocious system of murder, though fostered by 
pride and rendered inveterate by custom, has been. all but extirpated by British 
firmness and philanthropy. The fact should teach valuable lessons. It should 
both moderate the eulogies of those who see so much excellence in Hindooism 
that they would have no objection to perpetuate it; and also encourage those 
who, aware of the enormities which it sanctions or overlooks, are labouring to 
effect its overthrow. 

Another Hindoo enormity, only less shocking than infanticide, and of which, 
as before, woman was the vivtim, is sutiee. or the burning of widows on the 
funeral pile of their husbands. Happily, through the interference of our 
Indian government, it is an historical fact rather than an existing practice; 
but it formed so remarkable a feature in Elindoo manners while it existed, and 
still excites so much interest, that some account of it is indispensable. The 
word gudéee is a corruption of the Sanserit saéi, meaning wife or consort, and 
there is thus little ditliculty in explaining how it came to be applied by way 
of eminence to the last and, as it had come to be considered, the most meritorious 
ach of woman’s life; but the origin of the practice itself is variously explained, 
According to one tradition, the wife of Siva, and according to another, the 
wives of Brahma, set the example; the wives of some great rajahs imitated it, 
and the Brahmins, ever on the alert to turn every practice, however abontin- 
able, to profitable account, gave it the character of # religious act, by promising 
immediate bliss in heaven to those who performed it. In this way it became 
a vulgar belief that there was no mode in which a woman could so effectually 
honour the memory of her hnsband, and secuve ber own future felicity, as by 
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refusing to survive him. This act of suicide receives no countenance cither from 
the Veda or from the Institutes of Menu. On the contrary, there are passages in 
both in which the survivance of widows is evidently assumed, and in the latter 
work in particular the kind of life which they are to lead is distinctly pre- 
serihed, Still it cannot he denied that the practice of sattee is of very ancient 
date, since an instance of it is distinctly described by Diodorus Siculus, who 
wrote before the Christian era. At a later period it began to figure in the 
Puranas as one of the most meritorious acts of devotion, and thus resting on the 
same authority as many of the other superstitions of the Hindoos, undoubtedly 
formed an integral part of their religious creed. ‘hough thus sanelioned, the 
practice of suttee never became universal throughout India, Tt is said to have 
been unknown south of the Kistna, and to have very rarely occurred in any other 
part of the Deccan. In the north-western provinces tt was nol uncommon, but 
its chosen scat was Bengal. Here, as if it neant at once to court the inspection 
and defy the censure of the British goverument, ib was openly practised in the 
hmediate vicinity of Calcutta. 

Suttee by burning is impracticable where, as with us, the bodies of the dead 
are committed to the grave. This mode of funeral is not wuknown among 
Hindoos. Men of the religious ordevs are buried in a sitting posture, cross- 
legged; and Professor Wilson has declared it to be “alinost certain” that the 
ancient Hindoos “did not bun but bury their dead” TLence suttee was some- 
times performed, not by burning the widow, but by burying her alive. Tn 
modern times, however, the body is usually disposed of hy burning. A man 
supposed to be dying is placed in the open air on a bed of sacred grass, or, iF 
near the Ganges, carried to its banks; often in the latter locality, if death docs 
not immediately follow, the relatives becoming inpatient, depart and leave 
the body unconsumei, to be carried down the stream; but in general more 
humanity and natural affection are displayed. The sufferer is soothed in 
his last moments by the recital of hymns and prayers. As soon as death 
takes place, the body, after being bathed, perfumed, and decked with tlowers, 
is carried to the faneral pile and stretched upon it, carefully covered up in all 
parts except the face, which is painted with crimson powder. In the south of 
India the procession is accompanied by music; elsewhere the attendants only 
utter their grief in short exclamations. The pile, usually from four to tive feet 
high, and composed of the most combustible materials, is lighted, after many 
ceremonies, by a relation. Clarified butter and scented oils thrown upon the 
flames increase their energy, and the whole process is soon over. In a case of 
suttee the ceremonial was at once more minute and ostentatious. Its nature, 
and all the accompanying circumstances will be best understood from the 
following graphic description which Mr. Holwell has given of a suttee of which 
he was an eye-witness at Cossimbazar, when Sir Francis Russell was chief of 
the Company’s factory there, and Ali Verdy Khan was Soubahdar of Bengal. 
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“At five of the clock, on the morning of the 4th of February, 1742-43, died 
tam Chund Pundit, of the Mahratta ibe, aged twenty-eight yeas, his widow 
for he had bub ane wite), aged between seventeen and eighteen, a3 soon as he 
expired, disdaining to wait the time allowed her for reflection, iminediately de- 
elated to the Brahmins and witnesses present her resolution to ban — As the 
family was of no small consideration in Cossnmbazar, and her relations left no 
argument to dissuade her from it, Lady Russell, with the tenderest lmmanity, 
sent her several messages to the same purpose; the infant state of her childien 
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(two girls and a boy, the eldest not four years of age), and the terrois and pain 
of the death she sought, were painted to her in the stiongest and liveliest colour- 
ing She was deaf to all She gratefully thanked Lady Russell, and seut her 
word she had now nothing to live for, but recommended her children to her 
protection, When the torments of buwmning were urged tn lerrarem to her, 
she, with a resolved and calm countenance, put her finger into the fire, and 
held it there a considerable time; she then, with one hand, put fire in 
the pahn of the other, sprinkled incense on it, and fumigated the Bralimins. 
The consideration of her children left destitute was again urged to her. She 
replied thal ‘He who made them would take care of them.’ She was at last 
given to wnderstand she would not be permitted to wn. This, for a short 
space, seemed to give her deep affliction; but soon vecollecting herself, she 
toll them death was in her power, and that if she was not allowed to burn, 
according to the principles of her caste, she would starve herself. Her friends, 
finding her thus peremptory and resolved, were obliged at last to assent 
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The body of the deceased was carried down to the water side early the follow - 
ing moiuing. The widow followed about ten o'clock, accompanied by three 
very principal Brahbruins, her children, parents, and relations, and a nuner 
ous concourse of people. The order of leave for Ler burning did not arrive 
till after one o'clock, and it was then bronght down by one of the soubah’s own 
ofeers, who had orders to see that she burned voluntarily. The time they 
waited for the order was cmployed in praying with the Brahmins, and washing 
in the Ganges, As svon as it arrived, she retired, and stayed for the space of hall 
an hour in the midst of her feinale relations, amougst whom washer mother She 
then livested herself of her Lracelets aud other ornaments, and tied them ina 
cloth which hung like an apron before her, and was conducted by her fernale 
relations to once corner of the pile. On the pile was an arched arbour, formect of 
dry sticks, boughs, aud leaves, open only at one end to admit her entrance. In 
this the body of the deceased was deposited, his head ab the end opposite the 
opening, At the corner of the pile to which she had been conducted, the Brah- 
mins had made a small fire, round which she and the three Brahmins sat for 
some minutes, One of them gave into her hand a leaf of the bale-tree (the 
wood commonly consecrated to furm part of the funeral pile), with sundry things 
on it, which she threw into the fire; une of the others gave her a second leal, 
which she held over the flame, while he dropped three times some ghee on tt, which 
fell and melted into the fire (these two operations were preparatory synibols of 
her approaching dissolution by fire); und whilst they were performing this, the 
thnd Brahmin read to her some portions of the Aughtorrah Bhade, and asked 
her some questions, to which she answered with a steady and serene cownten 

ance; but the noise was so vreat that we could not understand what she said, 
although we were within a yard of her. These over, she was led with great, 
solemmity three times round the pile, the Brahmins reading before her; when 
she came the third time to the small fire, she stopped, took the rings off her toos 
and fingers, and put them to her other ornaments. Here she tonk a solemn, 
majestic leave of her children, parents, and relations; after which one of the 
Brahmins dipped a large wick of cotton in some ghee, and gave it ready lighted 
into her hand, aud led her to the open side of the arbour. There all the Brah- 
tains fell at ler feet, After she had blessed them, they retired weepiny. By 

two steps she ascended the pile, and entered the arbow. On her entrance she 
made a profound reverence at the feet of the deceased, and advanced and seated 
herself by lis head. She looked, in silent meditation, an his face for the space 
of « minute, then set fire to the arbour in three places. Observing that she had 
set fire to leeward, and that the flames blew from her, instantly seeing her error 

she rose, seb fire to windward, and resumed her station Ensign Daniel, with 
his cane, separated the grass and leaves on the windward side, by which moans 
we had a distinet view of her as she sat. With what dignity and undaunted a 
countenanes she set fire to the pile the last time, and assumed her seat, can only 
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be conceived, for words cannot convey a just idea of her The pile being of 
combustible materials, the supporters of the roof were presently consumed anil 
tumbled in wpon her” 

Another case in which equal resolution was shown, and the civeunstances 
were iu some respects still more affecting, is mentioned by Sir John Maleoln, in 
his account of Ahalya Baee, a Mahratta princess, who wag daughter-in-law to 
the founder of the Holkar fiumily; and, after the death of her husband and son, 
ruled their dominions for thirty years—from 1765 to 1795—-with the greatest 
ability and suecess Beside the son, who had died insane, she had an only 
daughter, Muchta Bace, who was married, and had a son, an only child. 
Muchta Bace, after she had Leen rendered childless, by the death of her son, 
became a widow, and immediately declared her resolution to burn with the 
corpse of her husband After stating the cireumstances, Sir John Malcolm con 
tinues thus'—* No efforts (short of coercion) that a iether and a sovereign 
could use were untried by the virtuous Ahalya Baee to dissuade her daughter 
from the fatal resolution. She humbled herself’ to the dust Letore her, and en- 
treated her, as she tevered her god, not to leave her desolate and alone upon 
earth, Muchta Bace, though atfectionate, was cali and resolved —* You ave old, 
mother (she said), and a few years will end your pious life My only child and 
husband are gone, and when you follow, life, ] feel, will be insupportable; but 
the opportunity of terminating it with honour will then have passed’ Ahalya 
Baee, when she found all dissuasion unavailing, determined to witness the last 
dreadful scence. She walked in the procession, and stood near the pile, where she 
was supported by two Brahmins, who held her arms Although obviously suffer- 
ing great agony of mind, she remained tolerably firm till the first blaze of the 
flame made her lose all self-coummand; and while her shrieks increased the noise 
male by the exulting shouts of the immense multitude that stoud around, she was 
seen to gnaw in anguish those hands she could not liberate from the persons hy 
whom she was held. After some convulsive efforts, she so far recovered as to 
join in the ceremony of bathing in the Nerbudda, when the bodies were con- 
sumed, She theu retired to her palace, where for three days, baving talen 
hardly any sustenance, she remained so absorbed in grief that she never uttered 
«word, When recovered from this state, she seemed to find consolation in 
building a, beautiful monument to the memory of those she lamented.” 

In the above two cases there can be no doubt that the immolation was volun- 
tary. ‘The unhappy women, deluded ito the belief that they could not perform 
& more meritorious act, courted death, and met it, without shrinking, in its most 
terrific form, This, according to ordinary ideas, was heroiym, though, in strict 
propriety, there cannot be true heroism where the object aimed at is delusive, 
and the sacrifice made to obtain it is truly a aime. I is difficult, therefore, to 
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admit the justice of the comparison made by Mr. Kaye,’ when he says that “No 
martyr, in the grand old times of apostolic Christianity, died with a nobler 
fyreule than often did these unhappy women, under the curse of a degrading 
superstition ;” or to sympathize with the indignation of Colonel Wills when he 
asks?—' What judgment should we promonnee on the Jtindoo, who Gf our in- 
stitutions acinitted the parallel) should forcibdy pretend to stand between a 
Christian and the hope of eternal salvation? And shall we nol hold him to 
be a driveller in polities and morals, a fanatic in religion, and a pretender in 
humanity, who would foreibly wrest this hope from the Tiindoo widow?” Mr. 
Holwell uses language which is, if possible, still move extravagant; and after in- 
sisting that widows who destroy themselves by suttee, “act upon heroic as well 
as upon rational and pious principles,” and have their ideas © raised to a soothing 
degree of divnity befitting angelic beings,” appeals to the “natural goodness of 
heart, generosity, aud candour” of his “fair countrywomen,” tn the confident 
expectation “that they will in future look on these, their Gentoo sisters of the 
creation, ina more favourable and consistent light than probably they have 
hitherto done; aud not deem that action an infatuation which resulls froin 
principle.” In short, Mr. Holwell scems to insinuate that his “fair conubry- 
women,” 50 far from condemning or deploring sutieeism, might do worse than 
put it in practice. It was absurd to speak thus, even on the assumption that 
the self-immolation was always deliberate and voluntary; but the general culowy 
becomes mwonstious when it is considered that it frequently took place under 
circumstances which made it murder. Eyen in the above cases the achive part 
taken by the Bralmins, who ought to have known that their own so called 
sacred books gave no sanction to their couduct, and the exulting shonts of the 
populuce dnving a scene which ought, at all eveits, to have filled then with 
pity, and awed thein into silence, afford strong ground for suspicion; and. it has 
been ascertained that in numerous other cases the must iniquitous means were 
vinployed to gain or force consent. Often by the use of opium the woman was 
kept in a state of stupor or intoxication hy relations desirous to relieve then. 
selves from the burden of her future maintenance, or seize upon the succession 
to her property. The consent to buru was thus extorted from her when she had 
been rendered incapable of acting rationally. Not untirequently, tov, when 
awakened to the dreadful reality by being brought to the pile, sho not only 
hesitated, but endeavoured to escape; screaming for merey, she was thrust into 
the Hames by those about her, and violeutly held down, while the noise of drs 
and shouting multitudes drowned her cries, 

The perpetration of murder under the form of suttee was so well known, that 
under the Mahometan government, though the burning of widows was not abso- 
lntely prohibited, restrictions were imposed upon it, and it could not take plave 
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Lill a wrilten permission, prestmed not to be gianted without due inquiry, was 
obtained ~The eraction of a fee for this permission was not unreasonable, but 
unfortnnately, from the rapacily of the Mahometan officials, the temptation 
offered by the fee was seldom resisted. La practice the payment of the money 
superseded the inquiry which ought to bave preceded it, and the permission 
followed almost as a inatler of course, Such was the state of the law when the 
Kast India Company obtained the grant of the dewaunce lor many yenis no 
change was allempted, or rather the subject was ina great measure overlooked, 
and the prohibition was enforeed with even more laxity than in Mahometan 
tines, Meanwhile the practice had never been expressly legalized, and ib 
remained doubtful in what Jight suttee was viewed by the government. In an 
evil hour ib was resolved to clear up this doubt, and a circular was issued, 
specifying the cases in which it would be held to be illegal, and punished as a 
erbue. The interence was too obvious not to be soon drawn. Lf only certain 
special eases were prohibited, all others must by necessary implication be per- 
mitted, Uuder this injudicious sanction suttee increased. In 1815, the 
reported eases from Bengal, Behar, and Orissa were 378, In 1819, those 
reported for Calentla alone amounted to 421, and those for Bengal to 650. 
The daet was ab once astounding and hmniliating, and public feeling, thoroughly 
awakened by the exposure which had been made, was no longer to be satisfied 
without the application of some stringent remedy. It was deemed necessary, 
however, to use caution Some Europeans had, during «a long resideuce in 
India, become, as Sir James Mackintosh expressed it, brahimiuized, and like 
- My, Holwell hung, as it were, in a trembling balance, mable to decide between 
Christianily and Mindooism, and therefore not inclined to go further than to 
anit that cach might be best for the countries which had adopted them, Hf 
the Hindoo widow thought she could gain eternal life by burning herselt with 
her husband's corpse, by all means let her have her own way, To prevent her 
by foree would be intolerant and eruel, Others, unable to carry alssurdity 
so far, did nob propose the continuance of sultec as a benefit to the widow, 
but feared that hy consenting to the abolition of it they might do serlous 
damage to themsclves, and to all who like them lad a serious stake in Indian 
revenue. ‘The women might perhaps not be diypleased at the abolition of a 
practice which doomed thom in a cortain event to a violent and excruciating 
death, but what would the Brabmins say, and how would those men feel who 
expected by burning the widow to enrich themselves by her property, or at all 
events escape from the burden of maintaining her? 
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Alarmed at those and similar bugbears, the court of directors were afraid Caurtivs tne 


to give explicit orders on the subject, and though decidedly in favour of 
the abolition, shrank from the respousibility of pronouncing for it, Governors- 
general could not reasonably be expected to be move resolute, and one of 
thom, in 1827, when the subject was keenly agitated, returned to the stale 
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advice which had been given in 1821 on the subject of intanticide, “1 naoust 
frankly confess. though at the visk of being considered iusensible fo the enor- 
mity of the evil, that I am inclined to recommend our trusting Lo the progress 
now making in the diffusion of knowledge amony the natives, for the gradual 
suppression of this detestable superstition { cannot believe that the burning 
or burying alive of widows will long survive the advancement whieh every 
year brings with it in useful and rational learning” Wad this opinion been 
acyuiesced in, Hindoo widows would have waited long for relief from a crying 
iniquity, but the next governor-general was animated by a tore energebic 
spirit, and a regulation was issued, “declaring the practice of subtee, or of 
Luming or burying alive the widows of ITindoos, illegal, aud punishable by 
the criminal courts’ throughout British India As might have been antbird 


ttysneestt pated, the regulation produced a strong sensation; and those who had pre 
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phesied mischief thought they were on the eve of seeing it realized, when a 
number of natives at Calcutta formed themselves into a society for restoring 
suttve, described by them as a sacred rite which had been continued millions 
of years under the four successive yugas It proved, however, only an expiring 
effort, and was moreuver counteracted by an address from a hody of natives 
far surpassing the others, if not in wealth at least in intelligence, cordially 
approving of the suppression of suttee, and declaring that it formed no part 
of their ancient and genuine religious system The native states stil] remained 
to he dealt with, and as nothing stronger than persuasion and inflaence could 
be used, the process of suppression was retarded by many obstacles La these 
states proclamations have been issued condemnatory of sutteo, and steps more 
or less active have heen taken to suppress it. It were too sanguine to Lelieve 
that they have always been effectual; it may even be questioned whether the 
princes who issued them have in all cases been sincere Still, much has heen 
gained by impressing on suttee the stamp of criminality, It cannot now he 
practised in the face of the sun, amid crowds of admiring spectators, uor he 
extolled by hindooized Europeans as an acl done “upon heroie as well as upon 
rational and pious principles,” but must shun the light as a deed of darkness 
—u deed which when voluntary is mere suicide, and when compulsory is 
murder, 

A third practice of a very singular and atrocious character—Th uggee — may 
here be mentioned, though, while it prevailed, it was nob contined to H imdoos, but 
common both to them and to Mahometans. Indeed, according to the braditious 
of the Thugs themselves, they derived their origin from seven tribes who lived 
in the vicinity of Delhi, and were all of the Mahometan faith; Wat in whatever 
way the change was produced, the Koran was laid aside, and ea their legends, as 
well as the superstitions founded upon them, sayoured decidedly of Hindooian. 
There cannot, therefore, be any great error in giving a brief aveount of them 
ina chapter of which the mamners of Hindoos is the special subject. Their 
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patron goddess is Kali, the blood thirsty consort vf Siva According to the 
legend, Kali encountered a monstious giant, every diop of whose blood as it 


Me 


fell beeame a destiuctive demon The blood of each demon thus produced pos- huge 


sessed the same property, and an enommous brood was genciated, theatening 
the world with destruction ‘Phe evil would have been without remedy—-for the 
more they were slain the more they multiplied—had not Kali fallen upon the 
notable device of creating two men, and giving them landkerehiefs or waist- 
bands with which they were able to strangle the demons As by this process 
nob a drop of blood was shed, the 1ace of demons, which could only be propa- 
gated by blood, was extinguished The instiuments of staangulation became 
the property of the men who had used them so successfully, aad to make this 
gift of value, the goddess authorized them and their descendants to make stran- 
gulation thei trade. 


In accordance with this strange legend, the Thugs became hereditary miai- Piacente 
Do sy o 


derers, and spread throughout Contial India and into part of the Deccan Though 
formed into fraternities by initiatory rites, and able to recognize each other by 
the use of particular signs, they lived as the ordinary inhabitants of the country, 
following the peaceful oecnpations of agriculture or trade At the same time 
they had spies in all quarters, and were constantly on the outlook to entrap 
unwary tiavellers When an expedition was resolved on, they quitted their 
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homes, in bands more or less numerous, and, concealing their true character hy 
various disguises, fell in, as if by accident, with the persons whom they had pre- 
viously marked out for their victims Being adepts in the art of lilling suspi- 
cion and winning confidence, they had seldom much difficulty in finding a 
fhvourable opportunity for effecting thei: purpose. On a sudden a strip of 
cloth or an unfolded tmban. was thrown round the neck of the unsuspecting 
traveller, tightened, and held fast till le was suffocated Every one of lis com- 
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panions was murdered in the same way, and to remove all evidence of the evince, 
the bodies, after being plundered of everything of value, were carefully buried 
out of sight Many other precautions, to insure secrecy, were employed — Pas 
sessing the most extensive means of information, they endeavoured, as miueh as 
possible, to avoid the risk of detection, by murdeting persons who they had 
learned were not likely to be much inquired afier, or soon missed, or whose 
disappearance would probably be attributed to volimtary flight A soldier on 
leave was a safe victim. His family, not expecting him. could uot be satprised 
at his not uriving; and when the leave had expired, his continued absence 
from his reghnent woulil perhaps be attributed to desertion = [bis brue that the 
whole plunder anticipated was ouly the small sum saved from his pay, aud 
wrapped wp in his waistband; but it was enough to templ a ‘Phug, and the poor 
soldier was nover again heard of Tn the same way, a servant tnbrusted with 
Lreasure was considered a safe victim, because, though he would certainly be soon 
missed and inquired after, the conclusion wold probably be, when ne trace of 
him could be discovered, that the money bad tempted hin to betray his trust 
and yun off 

The Thugs were not like ordinary bands of robbers, who, having committed 
crimes against society, or broken loose from its restraints, were brought together 
perhaps by accident, aud have no common tie except the love of plunder, 


They formed a regular confederacy of ciiminality, and though nob all of ove 


caste, considered themselves entitled, and even bound, to follow munderas their 
hereditary trade. The feeling of guilt, and its accompanying remorse, was 
eradicated from ¢heir minds; and, at all events, if it happeued momentarily bo 
avise, was easily suppressed hy the conviction that they could nob ayoid their 
destiny. With them, therefore, murder and robbery were not iniquibties to be 
confessed and repented of, hut achievements to be gloried in and merils to he 
rewarded, ‘The more atrocious their deeds, the more approvingly did Kali suiile 
upon then ‘The very name of religion was thus employed to give a sanetion 
to Thuggee, and those who practised iL were regular and zealous worshippers 
of their patron gaddess, under one or other of her hideous and tervidie fornis, 
They held special feasts in her honour, and by making liheral offerings at her 
shrines, had little difficulty in bribing the connivance, ad even purchasing Lhe 
active co-operation of the priests who ministered at them, Before undertaking 
any expedition, they waited for some sign or omen which was thought to 
intunate that Kali approved of it; and when the atrocity was pevmitted, no 
time was lost in sending her an offering by the hand of the person who had 
thrown the fatal noose, and was therefore deemed to be for the time her special 
favourite. The greatest criminals have sometimes been known cavofally to 
guard the purity of their own families, by keeping them in ignoranes of the 
kind of life they were leading, or at least prohibiting them from bevoming 
sharers in their crimes. Not so the Thug. His oceupation had come to hin hy 
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descent, and the son must do as the father had done before lim Accordingly, 
the domestic hearth of every Thug was a school of murder The training com- 
menced ab the earliest: possible period, and was continued without interruption 
till the course of education was completed. At first, the boy, kept aloof from the 
scene of action, was employed only aya scout The next stage was to allow 
him to sce the corpse of the victim, to handle it, and assist in burying it. By 
and by he accompanied the gangs, took parlb in the deceptions employed to 
insnare the traveller, and when the deed was done, was permitied to display 
his strength and resolution, by taking some subordinate part in it. Last of all, 
what had now beeowe the great object of his ambition was attained, and he 
was Titirusted wilh the application of the noose. Before he was thus recognized 
ay a member of the fraternity, he received a forinal initiation from some elder 
of the gang, who avted as his guru or spiritual guide. A kind of sacrament 
was adininistered, by giving the novice a species of coarse suyar, which was 
supposed Lo have changed its natural properties by a transnbstantiating conse- 
eration, and beeome an embodiment of Kali herself ts efficacy was irresistible, 
and the recipient could no more contend against it than he could against fate 
“Leb any one once taste of that. sugar,” exclaimed one of them, “and he will he 
a Thug, though he know all the trades and have all the wealth in the world.’ 
“My father,” said another, “made me taste of that fatal sugar, when [ was yet 
amere boy; and if I were to live a thousand years, I should never be able to 
follow any other trade,” 

The Thugs, besides gaining over priests and Bralimins to their interests, 
provided still more etfectually for their eseape from the hands of justice, 
by bribing the officers of yoverument. In Western India especially, the sub- 
ordinate chiefs and oflicials not only connived at their crimes, but regularly 

Shared in their spoils, These often formed a considerable item in the revenue 
which they derived from their offices, and in order to obtain il, they even 
encouraged the Thugs to seltle within their jurisdictions The only stipulation 
was, that they should pay well for this protection, and not compromise their 
protectors by committing murders and depredations within the district. Pro 
vided they preyed at a distance, their return with the fruits of their atrocities 
was heartily welcomed by allelasses Bankers did not seruple to make advances 
on the security of the pillage which they knew could be obtained only by 
murder, and merchants regularly paid. their visits to Thug villages at the period 
when the gangs, engaged in distant expeditions, were expected to return. All 
classes, from the highest to the lowest, were thus leagucd together, and. shared 
without remorse in the proceeds of heinous crimes, In such circumstances, the 
detection of the actual criminals was difficull, and their conviction all but im- 
possible, Those who, from their connection with Thugs, best knew the fuets, 
intentionally concealed them, while those who would otherwise have been will- 
ing witnesyes, were intimidated by threats of vengeance. Extensive tracts of 
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country were hence roamed over with comparative impuniby, hy bands of pro- 
fesse murderers; and it was not until British ascendency was es ablished, . u, 
any effectual measures could be Laken. bo suppress them Tt is impossible, from 
the nature of the case, to form an aceurate estimate of the number of persons 
who must have been annually strangled. A native writer conjectures that if 
fannot have heen Jess than $0,000, This seems alnont lov horrible to be credited, 
and yet wellanthenticated facts will nol allow us fo assume a lower amber 
In the comse of six yous, during which our Indian governaient ntade strenuous 
exertions for the suppression of Thuggee, both within ils own dominions and 
in native states, 2000 Thugs were arrested and tried at Indore, Hydera- 
bad, Sangur, and Jubbulpoor Of these, no lewer than 1500 were convieted 
and sentenced to death transportation, or hoprisomnent These formed only a 
portion of the whole fraternities, and there is, therefore, little extravagance in 
helieving that Lhey must have counted their victims by thousands — Happily, 
this other monster evil has also been successfully grappled with, and Thugeee, 
as a regularly organized fraternity of murderers, no longer existe. 

Dacoitee, mother form of crine, strongly resembling Thuggee, wid ouly less 
atrovions, inasmuch as simple robbery was contemplated, and meuarder was not 
perpetrated when robbery could be effected without it, has in like manner been 
all bnt extirpated The Dacoits, like the ‘Thugs, formed a regular fraternity, 
aul belonged to certain castes, which practisad robbery as their hereditary 
privileve or destiny. Lt may easily be supposed that in such a slate of society 
as usually existed in India under its native princes, these castes were nol allowed 
to make robhery a monopoly. Many robbers from other castes were accordingly: 
associated with them; and the gangs, thus composed, being somewhat hetero 


geneous, were not so strict in their superstitious observances, vor so systematic 


in committing erime, as the Thugs. Still, however, there were regular {rihes 
who considered themselves born to robbery, and regularly trained their children 
to the practice of it In their preliminary arrangements, they proceeded very 
much in the same way as the Thugs. When, aftera mauber of religious observ- 
ances, they had satisfied themselves that the omens were fuvourable, thoy set 
oul in gangs, under various disguises, Their principal weapon was the spear 

the heal of whieh they carried concealed about their persons, while they were 
able tu carry the handle openly, by giving it the appearance of a walking-stafl, 
The olject of their attack was not a travelling party, bub some house, or it 
might be whole village, when it had heen ascertained lry previous inquiry that 
avich spoil might he anticipated. On arriving near the localily, they separated 
for a time to avoid suspicion, and met again after night at some fised place of 
rendezvous. At the appointed how, usually at the dead of the night, they sallied 
forth, and suddenly appeared with flaming torches and glittering spears. "Their 
measuves were So well concerted that resistance was seldom possible, and the 
work of plunder went on withont interruption The utmost that the unhappy 
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victims could ablempt was concealment of property; bt the only etlect was to 
add bodily suffering bo pecuniary toss, heeause the Dacoits were always ready, 
on the least suspicion of concealment, to employ any aneans, however violent, in 
order to extort disclosure These midnight robberies, committed as it were in 
defiance of government, could not remain unknown; but from the counivance of 
officials who shared in the spoil, and the reluctance of witnesses, conviction could 
seldom be obtaimed = Ulumately, however, when by the establishment of British 
authorily justice was more effiviently adiministered, Dacoitee yielded to the same 
means of suppression ag were used against Thuggee, and its robber castes were 
broken up and dispersed Robbery itself will of conrse always exist toa greater or 
Jess degree in every state of society, and in India derives particular facilities from 
the number of lawless characters who wander over the country as mendicants and 
pilerins; but even in Lidia it no longer ventures to indulge in wholesale rapine 
andin wanton eructiy. Though Dacoitee was understood to be sparing of )load- 
shed, it was at one period carried on with horrible barbaritics Torture of the 
most exeruciating kind was frequently employed, and instances oveurred where 
the victims who had been subjected to it were afterwards hewn to pieces, and sus- 
pended pieceteal as bloody trophies on the adjoting trees, Such atrocities serve 
to indicate the fearful cruelty which too often lurks in the heart of the Hindoo, 
and may he ox pected to display itself whenever, from any cause, his bad passions 
ave fully ronsecd; but it is certainly one of the greatest triumphs of our Indian 
goverment, bhnt under it these atrocities, which were once common events, are 
now of yvare occurrence, and that in many districts which used to be regularly 
pillaged by gangs of Dacoils, life and property have been nade perfectly secure. 
Infanticide, Snbiec, Thuggee, and Dacoitee, the four forms of heinoas cme 
which have now been described, though never universal throughout India, pre- 
railed Lo such an extent in many of ils provinces, that it was impossible to pass 
them mumoticed while taking a survey of Ilindoo manners. Great injustice, indeed, 
would be done by hasty generalization, and yet itimay, without any breach of 
charity, be concluded that the people among whom such crimes can take deep root, 
and Le commilted not only without remorse, but with some kind of religious 
sanction, are deficient in that moral sensitivencss which revolts ab every outrage 
on humanity, and is quick to resont and punish it. Whether from natural 
temper or habit, cruelty in its most savage forms does not scem to be viewed by 
the Hindoo with any great degree of abhorrence. When he cannot be charged 
as an actual participator in the crime, he speaks of it in a way which shows 
that he neither is indignant against him who commits it, nor feels much pity for 
him who suffors by it, The doctrine of fate, cartied to its absurdest extreme, 
destroys all moral distinctions, and reconciles him to every ahonimation as soon 
as he gives it Uhe name of destiny, With this for an excuse, the Dacoit robbed 
and the Thug nvurdered without any feeling of compunction,: Human life, too, was 
regarded with comparative indifference, and the loss of ib, therefore, did not seem 
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an evil uf any great magnitude. If extinguished by natural causes, Lhere was 
little occasion for survivors to lament it; if taken away by violence, it was 
perhaps viewed as an expiation. which some god had appointed, and thus the 
cvime of the murder was palliated by the imagination of some other crime of 
which it was presmned to be the just punishment. suicide was in the same 
way not ouly justified Tut deemed imeriborious, and the wile who Jost her 
husband was deluded into the belief that sho could nob survive him without 
dishunour, Hence suttee was not only lauded as the noblest act of heroin, 
but even when submitted to with visible reluctance, or accomplished by open 
vivleuce, was witnessed with delight by myriads of spectators The deprivation 
of life assumed a still guiltier and more revolting form in female infanticide ; 
but the transition to it trom the other murders which custom or religion sanctioned. 
was easily made, and the most chivalrous of Hindoo tribes were habitual perpe 

trators of the most diabolical crime of which the hand of man iscapable. When 
all these things axe considered it is difticult Lo resist the conclusion hal whatever 
the Hindoo inay be externally, his character is not accurately deseribed when 
ventleness is said to he its most distinguishing feature. Whien from any canse his 
passions have been inflamed, and he sees a safe opportunity of resenting veal or 
imaginary wrongs, he has repeatedly shown that no savage can surpass him in 
perfidy and fiendish ernelty. 

It would be unfair, however, to found an estimable of national character on 
ovcasional oulbreaks, During times of revolution, when great oriiues are con: 
mitted in any country, it is uot so much the particwar inhabitants as nan 
nature itself that isin fault At such times all self-restraint ceases, and in the 
course of violence pursued, there is little difference between the most civilized 
and the most barbarous nations. The worst atrocities perpetrated hy the natives 
of India have been paralleled in countries which boast of being ab the head of 
Buropean civilization, It is necessary, therefore, to look at the olher side of 
the picture, and after contemplating some of the darker spots in the lite of the 
Hindoo, to see how he conducts himself at ordinary times, when no wadue in- 
fluence is brought to bear upon hit. 

Owing partly to physical temperament and the enervating influence of 
climate, Hindoos are generally listless and indoleut, ‘here ix nothing of which 
they are more sparing than bodily labour, and hence every kind of work is 
portioned out as if for the express purpose of employing the greatest poysible 
nuinber of hands, and of course leaving very little for each to do. Examples of 
this minute subdivision are seen in all kinds of trades and professions, aud are 
rendered especially familiar to European residents, by the number of native 
servants whom they are obliged to maintain for the performance of household 
duties. Distinctions of caste, prohibiting one individual from taking any park 
in what is regarded as the hereditary occupation of another, are made the pro- 
text; Lut there can be little doubt that many of these distinctions are carefully 
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kept up merely because they are favouiable to slothful indulgence. As a neces- 
sary consequence of this disinclination lo endure fatigue, the wages euned by 
each barely supply the means of subsistence — Lavish expenditure is hence 
entirely out of the question, since ib is only by the habitual exercise of the 
most vigid economy thal the Hindoo labomer and his fiamily can manage to 
live. In their ease, therefore, Nugalty, being compulsory rather than volun- 
tary, cannot rank high among the virtues, and yet credit 1s certainly due to 
the lower classes of Tlindoos for limiting their wants so as to make them pnro- 
portionate to their cireumstances Instead of grumbling at their lot, or endea- 
vouring to betler it by dishonest means, they live contented in their humble 
huts, feeding seantily on coarse wileavened biead, with boiled vegetalles, ghee 
or oil, and a few spices. Chewing of betel and smoking me their only luxuries, 
and drunkenness is of rare occurrence. 

[n the upper lasses, where the means of indulgence ave not limited by neces- 
sity, finvality is commonly prac- 
ised fiom choice The food is 
nearly the same, differing from that 
of the poorer classes only in the 
greater mmunber of kinds of vege- 
tables and. apices, and in the eoolk- 
ery, Ih which asaloetida figures as 
a favouite ingredient, trom giving 
to the aieher dishes something of 
the flavour of flesh, On extraor- Eg 
dinary veeasions, however, the firn- 
gality usually practised is forgotten, 
aul ostentatious entertaimments 
are given. ‘The apartments are 
then decked oul in the gandiest 
style, and the floor which, from the squatting posture of the guests, is the 
only dining table requived, is deeorated with patterns of flowers, formed by 
lively-colourer sorts of sand. When, on the approach of night, illumination 
becomes necesyary, it is supplied by mmmerous attendants, who hold flaming 
torches in their hands, and keep them burning by pouring vil upon them 
from a kind of bottles with which they ave provided for the purpose, Such 
entertainments would be considered incomplete without the introduction of 
nauteh or singing and dancing girly, whose performances, though of an insipid 
and monotonous character, furnish the most attractive of all popular amusements. 
One of the heaviest items of expenditure iy the number of valuable presents 
distribuled among Lhe guests. It is very questionable whether, from all the 
expense thus incurred, either those who give or those who partake of the enter- 
tainmment have much enjoyment in it, So much importance is attached to 
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ceremony, that it is difficult, withont giving serious offence, to assign bo cach 


“enest the place to which his rank entitles him; aud even when this has been 


snegessfully accomplished, the rigid adherence lo caste raises up $0 Many 
obstacles bo unconstrained intercourse, that social enjoyment is alutost impossible, 

On public festivals, when vast multitudes of all classes ave brought logether, 
a good idea of popular manners may be obtained. The misfortune is, that most 
af these festivals are more on loss intimately connected with prevailing super- 
stitions, and hence are seldom unaccompanied with exhibitious of a cruel and 
disousting nature, such as have already been described in the chapter treating 
of religion Apart from these exhibitions, which offend both the car and the 
eye, the impression produced is decidedly favourable; and ib is impossible to 
Witness the happy looks and peaceable demeanour of the almost countless multi- 
tudes—their delight at the gaudy shows and processions-—the keen velish with 
which they enter into the various amusements—and the total absence, not only 
of drankenness, Lut of every appearance of riotand rudeness avithoul believing 
that they possess many vood qualities, and if freed from sinister influcnees, 
would be simple-hearted, gentle, good-natured, aud easily governed. As a 
specimen of the kind of festivals in which they delight, the Zfoolee or Loli, as 
the most prominent, though hy no meaus the least exceptionable, may be selected. 
Mr. Hphinstone, after referring to the sports “in which all descriptions of people 
eagerly join,” continues thus:—* Perhaps the chief of hese is the (loli, a fostival 
in honour of the spring, al which the common people, especially the boys, dance 
round fires, sing licentious and. satirical songs, and give vent to all sorts of 
ribaldry against their superiors, by whom it is always taken tu good part. The 
great sport of the occasion, however, consists in sprinkling cach other with a 
yellow liquid, and throwing a crimson powder over cach other's persons. ‘The 
liquid is also squirted through syringes, and the powder is sometimes made up 
in large balls covered with isinglass, which break. as soon as they come in vou 
tact with the body. All ranks engage in this sport with enthusiasm, and get 
more and more into the spirit of the contest, till all parties are completely 
drenched with the liquid, and so covered with the red powder thal Uhey can 
scarcely be recognized. A grave prime minister will invite a foreign ambassador 
to play the Holt at his house, and will take his share in the most riotous parts 
of it with the ardour of asehoolboy.”' ‘This deseription is undowhted y acewurate, 
so far as it goes; Lut to make it complete, it ought Lo be added, that it too fre- 
quently presents grosser features than any which Mz. Elphinstone has introduced 
into his picture, and that in addition to licentious songs there is much lieentious 
practice, Drunkenness, though not an habitual Hindoo vice, begins to show 
itself for some days before the festival cotnrnences, and. is more or Jess prevalent 
during its continuance. Bishop Heber says? that “ diving all the tine of the 


' Elpbinstone’s Fadia, vol. i pages 351, 382. 
* Heber, Indian Journal, vol ii. paze 80 of Colonial and Home Library, 
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Hoolee, drunkenness is common among the Hindoos;” and in another passage 
(vol it p 66), thus alludes to a still more disgusting practice. —“I had scen 
very few drunken new in India before; but the time of TLoolee is now coming 
on, Which is Lhe Hindoo carnival, and in which the people of Central India more 
particularly indulye in all kinds of riob and festivity. ‘The sepoys of my guard 
have begun to assail the women whom they pass on their march, with singing 
wick indecent language—a thing seldom practised at obler times” 

Some account has already been given of the domestic arrangements of the 
Hindoos, and ib has been seen how injuriously the inferior position assigned to 
the wife, and the mtroduction of rival families by the sanction given to poly- 
gamy, must operate. Tt is alleged, however, that many of the evils which might 
he auticipabed are vob realized — Polygamy, though permitted, is too hazardous 
ay a speculation, and too expensive as a luxury, to become a common practice; 
and in most Hindoo funilies marriage is just what it is among ourselves—the 
indisyolible union ofa single pair, The superiority allowed to the husband is 
also said to exist only in. theory, and the wife seldom fails to obtain her full share 
of influence When the evils of domestic Inequality and rivalship in the heads 
of the fhiuily are this prevented or counteracted, the home of the Lindoo is 
happy, and many of the domestic virtaes are fully developed. Le treats his 
wile with a gentleness, and even delicacy, seldom equalled by individuals of the 
sume class in any olber country; dotes on his children, often. carrying his fond- 
ness beyond due hounds, and spoiling them by excessive indulgence; and, per- 
fectly satisfied with his own hearth, has no idea of soeking pleasure beyond it. 
Otten, when the business of the day is done, be assumes the office of teacher, 
and is generally sufficiently qualified to give his children at least a smatteriny 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic. When, cither from want of qualification or 
opportunity, he does not himself act as teacher, he is often sufficiently alive to 
the value of education to be willing to expend part of his very limiled income 
in giving his children the bonclié of public schooling. The means, though far 
from adequate, have to some extent been provided, In all towns, and in some 
villaves, there are sehools, where the teachors are paid by small fees, either in 
money or in grain and uncuoked vogetables. The system of education pursued 
in these schools, so long at least as they were cutively in the hands of the natives, 
was indeed extremely defeutive, and aimed al nothing more than to communi- 
ete the lowest possible amount of human knowledge by a very rude process, 
No hooks were used ‘The boy (not the girl, for it must be remembered that the 
male yex. only was deemed fit to be instructed), learned his letters Ly copying 
them from a board on sand, or on palm leaves. Reading and writing were thus 
taught simultaneously. Spelling and tho rudiments of arithmetic were acquired 
hy repeating syllables and figures aloud, after the teacher or monitor, In such 
a process, the exercise of memory alone was required, and all the other ficulties 
were left dormant, Miserably imperfect as this instruction was, careful statis- 
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tical inquiries proved that the number of boys receiving ib was only a traction 
of those of the proper age for school, In the Madras presidency, where the 
monitorial system with which the labours of Bell and Taneaster have made as 
famihar, was in full operation, 
the number of children educated 
at public schools was estimated 
by Sir Thomas Monro at Tess 
than one in three. Ino Lower 
Bengal, the proportion was 
nearly the same, Thus, in bhose 
parts of the country which were 
admitted to be the best edu. 
cated, two bhirds of the children 


capable of receiving instruction 





were left absolutely destitute 
of it) This, however, was the 
most fayourable view. In 
Upper Bengal, the proportion of boys receiving instruction amounted only to 
one in twenty, and iu the presidency of Bombay varied from one in tight to 
one in fourteen 
Assuming that in such a ILindoo family as that referred to above, the chil 

dren were privileged to receive this amount of clementary instruction, either at 
home or abroad, the domestic happiness which we have supposed aight exint 
for some years without alloy, hut sooncr or later a chauge for the worse would, 
in all probability, supervene. In respect both of physical and mental qualities, 
the Hincloo appears to most advantage in the first stage of lis life Asa child 
or boy he is often remarkably handsome, and in quickness of imtellecb is usually 
superior to Ruropeans of his own age. Unfortunately his passions also ave more 
precocious, and are fostered by native customs, which force on him a premature 
manhood. He is married when a mere boy, and, becoming his own master before 
he can have learned the art of self restraint, too often gives way to vicious 
indulyenee, The promise of his hoyhood is thus belied he enervating tafli 
ences to which he is subjected suddenly arrost all further progress, aud Le settles 
down to take part in all the ordinary duties of life while destitute of the quali- 
fications necessary to perform them aright It is probable that, for a time at 
least, even after he has become the head of a family, he way continue to reside 
under the paternal vouf; but his position is entirely changed, aud new interests 
arise hy which the former peace of the family is broken up, Ifo was previously 
treated as a child, and could repay all his father's fondness; whereas, he is now a 
man, possessed of rights which he is desirous to maintain, or it may be to over- 
stretch, amily feuds consequently ensue. The fathor sees a rival in his son, 
the mother in her daughter-in-law; and what was formerly a peaecful home 
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becomes a scene of Trawling and intrigue. While the grown-up son insists on ap — 
his legal right of control over the family property, and the father resents an 
interferenee which, if legal, dues not seem the less harsh and ungrateful, it ig Tumnly faut: 
well if the alienation is nob carried so far as lo hurry one or other of them 
into crime, 

{fn conducting the ordinary intercourse of life with his fellows, the Tlindoo 
does nob differ much from individuals of his own class in other countries, It 
has been already observed that bis natural timidity disposes him to pursne 
lis ends by peaceful and too often by tortious means. Where force might 
effecé his object, he prefers persuasion; and where persuasion, fairly employed, 
proves unavailing, he has no scruple in resorting to any kind of cumming which 
premises to be eflvebual. One of the most singular methods, in which a species 
of compulsion less violent than open forse, and yet stronger than mere persua- 
siou, guns more than cibher of these singly would be able to effect, is known by 
the nawe of dherma, ft is founded on the superstitious sacreduess whith Practice of 
ablaches to the persons of Bralmius, and the consequent horror of heiug directly eae 
or indirectly the cause of their death, When a demand is not complied with, 
some Brahiin, either because he is himself the party interested, or it may be 
because le has been hired for the purpose, seats himeclf in dherna before the 
door of the person against whom. the demand is made; in other words, appesrs 
with poison or a dagver in his hand, and intimates bis determination to commit 
snicide if that pexson presumes to taste food before he has sntisfied the claim, 
The only allernative thas left him is either to comply or commence a course of 
fusting. ITe might, indeed, set the Braluiin’s threat at defiance, but this seeras 
Loo impious ever to be thought of. There is every reason to believe that the 
Brahinin would put his threat in execution, and would, in consequence, he 
honoured as a martyr, while his preswned murderer would he covered with 
inftuny. Such risk is too fearful to be encountered, and hence the almost in- 
variable result is that dherna proves effectual. A mitigated forin of dherna is 
sometimes enployed to enforee payment of an ordinary dlebt. The creditor 
appears as hefore al the door of his debtor; but instead of threatening self 
murder, simply intimates that he means to remain there without food. till the 
debt is paid, Asa point of honow, which it is deemed impossible to violate, 
the debtor ianst in like manner remain without food; and if payment is not 
mace, the parties immediately Leyin to put their uimtual power of enduring 
hunger to the test. This trial might sometimes prove elusory, and therefore the 
erecitor usually makes sure that the fasting of Lhe debtor is real, by cutting of 
his supplics. This kind of dherna, employed by troops against their paymaster, 
or the prime minister, or the sovereign himself, has offen been effectual in 
obtaining their arrears of pay. 

Dherna is, from its very naiure, an extraordinary remedy, On ordinary 
occasions, when disputes arise, other means of settlement must be employed. 
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Before British ascendency was estiblished, the ordinary netbod of obtaining 
“ yedress, more especially when the village system was iu full Operation, was by 
culling in the aid of punchuyels, av kind of courts so called from consisting 
originally of five members, and in which the judges, selected by (he mutual con- 
sent of the parties, were truly arbitrators, As such they were not bound down 
by formal rules, and were widerstoad to decide in accordance with the priecrples 
of natural equity. Different opinions have been given as bo the expedteney of 
these courts, atid the mode in which they performed the duties intrusted (o 
them As they were undoubledly popular, it may be fairly inferred that they 
were on the whole entitled to publie confidence, and probably betler accommeo- 
dated to native customs than any of the more regularly constibuted courts by 
which they have been supplanted. Tt has, indeed, been alleged that they were 
open to undue influences; and, more especially iu questions which atfeeled the 
interests and inflamed the passions of the communities to which they belonged, 
were apt to disregard the claims of justice, and decide arbitrarily in Che spirit 
of mere partizans. This, however, is not saying more than way be said of every 
institution under the management of Uindoos. Oue of the greatest defects in 
their character is a comparative indifference to moral obligations. Where they 
have an end to serve, they lose sight of everything but the means of promoting 
i. Truth and falsehood are thus regarded by them as mere names, and they 
will utter the one or the other with equal compostne. This deadness of the 
moral sense operates disastrously in all the relations of life, and opposes serious 
obstacles to the administration of justice, 

Though the Hincdoo is not naturally rude or quarrelsome, and on the cou- 
tiary is rather chargeable with carrying the forms of courtesy to excess, he is 
always keenly wlive to his own interests, aud when suspicious of any enevoach- 
ment on them, is not slow iu giving utterance to his feelings, both by words 
and by overt acts, Lf the supposed encroachinent is made by one invested with 
authority, or greatly his superior in rank, fear of Lhe hazard he wight ineuv by 
boldly asserting his right will probably induco him to conceal his resentment, 
and seck redress by appealing to the justice and compassion, or otherwise 
working on the feelings of his autagonist When not thus restrained hy pea: 
dential considerations, as when he considers himself insulted or injured by an 
individual of his own class, the tongue is his favourite weapon, and there is no 
limit to the intemperance of his language and the violence of his gesticulations 
His opponent probably defends himself in the same manner, and a war of words 
ensues. A spectator unacquainted with native habits would expect ib to ler 
uinate in blows, but this is a mode of settlement not suited to the tasto of the 
vombatants, and they separate, each probably satisfied that his volubility has 
given him the vietory. If the ground of quarrel involves some interest of 
which the law takes cognizance, vituperation is only a preliminary to a more 
serious contest, and a course of obstinate litigation ensues, In the mode of 
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conducting ib all the worst passions ave brought into play, and too often every- 
thing like honow' and honesty is thrown aside The spirit of litigiousness once 
evoked gathers strength by continuance; and when at last the paltry question 
at issue has been devided, one, or probably both parties find that, partly by the 
expense incurred, and partly by the neglect of their proper business, they are 
hopelessly involved in debt. 

Nor is debt the worst of if An action at law im the manner in which the 
natives of India carry il on is Little Detter than a public nuisance. In the 
statements made uot the least regard is paid to truth, and the whole process 
degenerates into mere chicanory. For very paltry bribes witnesses are always 
ready to cone forward and testify, with the wimost effroutery, in favour of the 
party who pays them. ven where the testimony is not venal, it iy so conflict- 
ing that no dependence can be placed upon it. Each party is prepared with a 
most circumstantial detail of fhets, and will swear withont seruple to the truth 
of every jota of it, though carrying fialschood, and consequently perjury, on its 
very face. This enormous lying probably finds ils fullest scope in legal pro- 
ceedings, but is by no means confined to them At all times truth seems to 
have but a feeble hold of the Tlindoo mind, and any temptation, however 
slight, is thought to justify a deviation from it Se well, indeed, is this wnder- 
stood, that the imputation of falsehood is scarcely regarded as a reproach, and 
as Mr, Ulphinstone expresses il, “the same man would calmly answer to a doubt 
hy snying, ‘(Why should J tell a lie?’ who would shed blood for what he regarded 
as the slightost infvingoment of his honour,” So many other witnesses, whose 
competency is indubitable, bear similar testimony, that this want of veracity nrust 
be regarded as one of the most prominent vices, or rather as the very besetting 
sin of [indoos. 

This vice, certainly one of the most contemptible of which human beings can 
be guilty, is to a certain extent the natural result of a bodily and mental consti- 
tution in which fecbleness and timidity predominate. To speak the truth 
regardless of consequences is an act of moral courage, and where tlus vourage 
is wanting, an attempt is usually made to supply ils place by studying conceal- 
ment. If by telling the whole truth offence would be given, or the risk of 
loss incurred, the objectionable part is kept back, and the rest is disguised in 
such a way as is expected to make it palatable. A vicious habit is thus formed, 
and continues Lo grow, till at last the lie comes to be in a manner loved for 
its own sake, and language, conferred as a crowning gift for the purpose of 
enabling us mutually to communicate our thoughts, is not unfrequently used 
asa means of disguising them. In so lay, therefore, as falsehood is engen- 
dered and fostered by timidity, the Hindoo is, from natrwal temperament, 
under strong temptation to indulge in it; but this of itself is a very madequate 
«ctcount of the matter. The want of veracity never could have prevailed among 
Hindoos to such an extont as to become a most glaring national defect, had 
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Lp — they not learned it from their religions teachers, and been in a mamer forced 


“to resort to it as ameans of self-defence against the tyrauny and catortion of 
Poezud to their rulers, Ln passayes quoted in a previous chapter from the Institutes ol 


truth amon 


i i mw . ‘ey aya ; ap . 
Hutte: Menu, we have geen 16 authoritatively declared that, “in some cases, the giver of 


false evidence from a pious motive, even though he know the truth, shall not 
lose a seat in heaven,” that falschood may not only be spoken, bub “as even 
preferable to truth,” and that on certain specified occasions “it ts ua deadly sin 
to take a light oalh.” Such teaching, enforced by numerous examples in the 
lives of popular deities, and instilled into disciples only too much disposed bo 
act upon it, cannot have failed to exert a disastrous influence on public morals 
In like manner the despotic form of government, the frequent change of masters 
by sudden and violent revolutions, the vapacity of rulers, the venality of judges, 
and the general insecurity of property made the whole body of the population 
virtually slaves. As a necessary consequence they habitually practised slavish 
vices—dissinmlation, fraud, perfidy, and falschood. When nothing could be 
gained by adherence to the truth, and lying in some form, direct or indircel, was 
formd to be the only resource against oppression and injustice, ib is easy to 
understand how all the manly virtues disappeared, and a state of morals similar 
to that which prevails among Hindoos was produced, It is to he feared that, 
even under British government, the vices to which they became habitaubed under 
native and Mahometan rulers have not been materially diminished. The changes 
in the mode of adininistering justice have in some instances, by increasing the 
number and strictness of technical forms, given additional facilities to a spirit 
of litigiousness ; while Europeans, most familiar with the proceedings of native 
courts, are almost unanimous in denouncing the venalily of native oflicials, and 
the prevalence of falsehood im its most aggravated form of false swearing. 
eae In concluding the siwvey of Hindoo inanuers, it is proper to advert for a 
Hndo moment to the singular contrast which they present, not only in different Loea- 
sucess ities, lub sometimes in the very same individual. The man who seaepls a 
bribe will often, from a sense of honour, endure any amount of punishment 
sooner than betray him from whom he has received it; the servant who cheats 
his magter in lis accounts will faithfully return the last farthing intrusbed to 
him in deposit; the Rajpoot, pluming hinself on his chivalry and nico seuse of 
honour, will, without seruple, and merely to avoid a contingent iIncoivenience, rid 
himself by violence of his infant daughters; the Lusband who treats his wile 
with harshness or indifference, as if she were an inferior being, will nob only 
resent the slightest conventional insult which may be offered to her by another, 
but shed blood like water in avenging her dishonour; the coward who {lees at 
the first sight of danger will, when a violent death becomes inevitubl », prepare 
for it with calmness, and meet it with heroism. The number of singular con- 
trasts thus presented is perhaps one great cause of the very different colours 
in which the native character has been portrayed. According to some, ib 
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includes almost everything that is amiable, according 4o others, it is little 
better than a compound of all that is diabolical Proceeding on the ground 
that human nature, however mach it may be modified by circumstances, pus- 
sesses certain essential properties, we may safely conclude that both pictmes 
are exaggerations, and that while nothing can be more absurd than to speak of 
Hindoos as if they were models of primeval innocence, there are many points 
in which they contrast favourably with other heathen nations, and even a few 
in which Kuropeans might profit by imitating them The comparative facility 
with which some of their worst practices have already been suppressed certainly 
gives good ground lo hope that the barriers to improvement, once supposed to 
be insurmountable, have been at least partially broken down, and that the 
degrading superstition which still holds their mms in thialdom, and is directly 
or indireetly the cause of all that is most offensive in thei conduet, will itself 
be at longth overthrown 
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CHAPTER I. 


Affains of the Carnatic —'The Manilla expedition — Relations with Mahomed Ali ~Tha treaty af 
Paris—The Company’s jaghire—-Reduction of refiactory polygars—Mahomed Lasooit— J yisputes 
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Zs between Mahomed Ali and the Rajah of Tanjore—Relations with (he Soubahdar of the 
ak yo, Veceau—The Northern Circars—The rise and progress of Hyder Ali. 
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REVIOUS to the interruption of the narrative, for the purpose 
of introducing the preceding account of the Hindoos, our 
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alvention was oceupied with the important transactions which 


824.35: 


aS! 


took place in Bengal during the second governtinent of Lord 


i Clive, and with the reception given lo him on lis rebum to 
i England. In the meantime events of considerable moment 


oceurred in the presidency of Madras, and it will therefore now 
he necessary, on resuming the narrative, lo give some explanation 
of them, 

When, by the capture of Pondicherry, the aseendeney which the Mrench 


far 
2 had endeavoured to establish in India was completely overthrown, the 
@ British government, who were anxious to strike a blow at the power of the 
" Spaniards in the East, thought that a fitting opportunity had arrived, and. 
resolved to attempt the capture of Manilla, the capital of the Philippine Isles. 
Hitherto when m ilitary or naval operations were contemplated, the Hast Judia 
Company had been aveustomed to receive assistance from government; bul they 
were now able to vender it, and furnished about 2000 men to the expedition, 
Té sailed from Madvas in the smminer of 1762, and was successful. Tn less then 
a fortnight after operations commenced Manilla was taken, As the event docs 
not properly belong to the history of India, it is neodless to enter into details, 
any further than to state, that it ultimately proved little beller than a barron 
conquest, Instead of retaining permanent possession of it, ib was avreed ta 
accept ofa ransom. The sum stipulated was about £500,000 sterling, but not 
more than the half of this was ever received. 

From the alacrity with which the presidency had entered into the oxpedition, 
aud the large share which their army took in. it, they doubtless anticipated 
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advantages which would more than compensate them, aud must therefore haye ap 103 
been grigvously disappointed when they found that the only effeet had been to 
increase the severe peeunlary pressure under which Uhey were previously suffer. Ranuonsof 
ing During the great struggle with the French, ucaly the whole burden had (oye 
lain on their shoulders Mahomed Ali, in whose canse they were ostensibly any 
fighting, was unable to give them any effectual aid On the contrary, his pre- 
tensions and intrigues often threw obstacles in their way, and more than once 
involyed thei in quarrels from whieh they were aflerwards unable to disen- 
tangle Lhemselves without suffering both in their interests and their reputation 

Tt is truce that he was wholly in their power, and could not act in any matter 

of the least importance without their sanction or support; but it was long before 
either he or they were fully alive to the true position in which they stood. At 

all events, they had so loug been aecustomed to pay lim all the external 
homage duc to sovereignty, that they did not venture to act openly on any 
denial of it, and were often in consequence betrayed into ludicrous incousis- 
teneics. Ab one time they addressed him as petitioners, and supplicated his 
favour with mock humility; at another time they threw off all disguise, anc 
rebuked him in the radest terms for presuming lo act as if he possessed a 
particle of independence. The nabob, who clung to the name perhaps all the 
more Lenaciously from having Jost the reality, was deep ifnet lowd in his com- 
plaints of the humiliations lo which he was subjected, and surrounded himself 

by a host of dependants, nauy of them European adventurers, who played upon 

his weaknesses, and turned them to profit. In this way misunderstandings 
were vonslantly arising, and it required little sagacity to foresee that sooner or 
Jater a rupture would take place, and transfer the name as well as the reality of 
power to the hands which were actually wielding il. 

‘Though this was the crisis to which matters were evidently tending, an event ame 
took place which seemed caleulated, if not designed, to produce an opposite Butamandt 
result. The war which had been raging furiously iv all quarters of the globe was eae 
terminated by the treaty of Paris, definitively sigued on the 10th of February, 

1763. When peace was only in prospect, Clive volunteered his advice, by 
transmitiing a memorial to Lord Bute, in which he called atLention particularly 
to India, After a narrative, in which he showed how the Company, though at 
the time “ wholly attached to mercantile ideas,” had been obliged by Dupleix’s 
projects, “to draw the sword,” and how “ our successes have been so great that 
we have accomplished for otwwselves, and against the French, exactly everything 
that the French intended to accomplish for themselves, and against us,” he 
urged the necessity of introducing into the proposed treaty provisions that 
would effectually preclude them from attempting lo regain their ascendency. 
Lord Bute, in acknowledging the receipt of Clive's communication, thanked him 
for the “very cleav and masterly manner’ in which he had offered his senti- 
ments “on the interests of this country with respect to our possessions in the 
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East Indies,” and promised to “make a proper use of them” Sir John Malcolm 
says that “every attention possible was given to Clive’s suggestions,” aud that 
a very blundering clause which the minister had inserted into the preluninary 
treaty, from “ consulting only his friend Mo. Sullivan and the directors,” was 
afterwards modified, though not completely cured by the interference of Clive, 
who, having “only heard by avcident”of the extraordinary clause, Lasbened to the 
under-secretary of state, and convinced him “of the cmbarrassnient aud danger 
it might produce” Ultimately the eleventh article of the treaty, in which the 
mutual rights of the two nations in India are defined, stood as follows :— 

“Great Britain shall resture to France, in the condibion they new are, the 
different factories which that crown possessed, as well on the coust of Coro- 
mandel and Orissa, as on that of Malabar, as also in Bengal, ab the beginning 
of the year 1749. And France renounces all pretensions to the acqnisibions 
which she has made on the coast of Coromandel and Orissa, And his most 
Christian majesty shall restore, on his part, all that he may have conquered 
from Great Britain in the East Indies, and will expressly cause Natal aud 
Tapanouly, in the island of Sumatra, to be restored. And he further ongages 
not to erect fortifications, or to keep troops, in any part of the dominions of 
the Soubahdar of Bengal; and in order to preserve future peace on the coast 
of Coromandel and Orissa, the English and French shall acknowledge Mahomed 
Ali Khan for lawfnl Nabob of the Carnatic, and Salabut Jnnyg for lawful 
Soubahdar of the Deccan; and both parties shall renounce all demands and 
pretensions of satisfaction, wilh which they might charge each other, or their 
Indian allies, for the depredations or pillage committed on either side duviug 
the war.” 

The language of this article is both inaccurate and indefinite, and if really 
intended to accomplish the objects which Clive had urged on Lord Bute's 
attention, employs very inadequate means, The only important concession 
made by the French, is their engagemenl “not to erect fortifications, or to 
keep troops, in any part of the dominions of the Soubahdar of Bengal” Tn thus 
binding themselves, without imposing a similar restriction ou (he British, they 
tacitly acquiesced in all the advantages which the latter obtained by the 
victory of Plassey, and left them at full liberty to continue the course by whieh 
they were evidently preparing to become absolute masters of the whole country. 
This concession, if obtained, as is alleged, because Clive suggested it, is certainly 
nut the leas6 meritorious of his services. It must, however, be remeuhered that 
the express abandonment of a power in acertain portion of India was uynivalent 
to a reservation of it in every other portion of il, and that consequently the 
French were left as free as ever to resume the ambitious schanes into which 
they had heen initiated by Dupleix. The concluding clause of tho article was, 
perhaps, supposed to lay an effectual check on both nations, by the mntual 
obligation to “acknowledge Mahomed Ali Khan for lawful Nabob of the Cnr- 
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uitie, and Salabut dung for lawful Soubahdar of the Decean ;” bub as Sir John av. 1103 
Maleolm justly observes, “Nothing could be more preposterous than this = 
guarantee (for Lo such it amounted) of the tille of two Indian princes standing Artdem 


a . i, Z the ' 
in the relations the Soubahdar of the Deccan and the Nabob of Arcot did to me 


each other, and bo their Kuvopean allies.” Phe soubahdar was in strict language ee 
nothing more than the deputy of the Mogul, aud the nahob nothing more than 
the sub-depuly of this deputy. Their titles were worth nothing excopt in 
so far as they were recognized by their superiors The acknowledgment of 
such titles by two foreign powers was therefore either a mere absurdity, or an 
unjustifiable interference with the rights of a third power placed altogether 
heyoud their control The folly of the clause is even greater than appears on 
the face of it. The treaty, as Colonel Wilks observes, “acknowledged Sulabet 
Fring as lowful Soubauhdar of the Deccan, at a time when that oftice had, 
for upwards of a year and a half, been publicly and formally assumed by 
his brother; for Nizun Ali, who murdered Salabut Jung in September, 1768, 
had imprisoned him, and ascended the muasund on the 18th of Jnly, 1761.” 
The fael was well known at Madras, where it had been annowneed in a letter 
from Nizam Ali himself, who, so far from affecting to rule in his brother’s 
name, had distinetly intimated that “the King of Delhi had displaced Salabut 
Juny for misconduct ” 

Blundering as the clause was, it was not destined to be treated as a dead The natohs 
letler At a Jater period the British government used it as a pretext for ee 
certain extraordinary proceedings, of which the details will afterwards Le 
given, and from the very first was eageily seized upon by one of the parties 
acknowledged as furnishing hin with new clans to homage, and opening new 
prospects of further aggrandizement, The uabob, listening to the sycophants 
who surrounded him, was told that he was henecforth to regard himself as 
a sovereign potentate, equal in rank to the greatest monarchs of Europe, and 
of course infinitely superior to all the governors of the Company, since they 
could not deny that they were only subjects, TTow he was to turn this new 
dignity to account, so long as the shadow of power only was left him, was 
indeed a difficult and delicate problem; but he was determined at all events to 
make the most of it; for by a strange coincidence the presidency of Madras 
tonk a step which looked a3 if it were intended to proclaim to all the world 
that they were willing henceforth to conduct themselves as the nabob’s 
lunnble and grateful servants. When they originally espoused his cause they 
made various stipulations, hy which Macdvas and its adjoining territory became 
a kind of fee simple, and was in future to be cujoyed rent free, To meet the 
exponses of the war they had obtained assignments to various districts, and 
while drawing the rents in the nabol’s name, applied them to account of 
their dehts, which were vapidly acuumulating against him. Under this form 
of assignment the presidency might easily have made all the lands wibhin 
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the nabobship available for payment, It occurred to them, however, that 
districts of which they could draw the revenue, without any lability to account, 
might form a desirable addition to thei resources 5 and under this idea they 
made a formal application to the nabob fur what they called a jaghire. The 
homage and service implied in such a tenure could not bub be agreeable to the 
nabob’s feelings; It, perhaps to enhance the apparent value of the grant, or 
it may Le, merely because the arrears which the Company already clatmed made 
it most desirable for him not to diminish any of the sources from which revenue 
could be drawn, he at first manifested great reluctance to grant Lhe jaghire, and 
did not consent to ib till he had been made aware that a refusal would nob 
avail him. This, at least, is his own account of the matter; and ib may he 
received as substantially correct, as in the answer which was given bo ib, 1b was 
rather evaded than denied. Te says that no means were spared to obtain his 
consent Lo the grant, and that the president in particular assured hin.“ that if 
four clistricts were given, the Company would be extremely pleased and obliged 
to him, and would ever assisé him and his children wilh a proper force of 
Europeans, without desiring anything further; that till he had cleared of? his 
debts to the Company, the revenues of those districts, after defray ing the expense 
of the svldiers, should be placed to the credit of his account.” Maving little option 
in the matter, he was disposed to accept these terms; and in order thabl there 
might be no mistake, took the preeantion of causing them bo be conunitbed to 
writin. But this cautions mode of procedure gave offence to the president, 
who, after refusing to srbscribe the document, addressed a letler to the nabob, 
in which he was told how il it became him to attempt to impose conditions 
upon the Company, since in all their intercourse with hin they had been truly 
the yivers, and he only a receiver. 

After the question of the jaghire was settled. the presidency, as much for 
their own sakes as that of the nabob, were not indisposed to assist him in 
collecting the revenue, which had fallen into arrear in almost overy district. 
The ravages of hostile armies in a country not naturally fertile had eonverted 
many parts of it into a desert, and many of the governors of distriely only 
stated the simple truth when they declared their inability to pay. Others, 
again, were avowedly contumacious, and withheld their tribute beeause they 
felf confident that payment could not be enforced. 1b was now ne CUMS, 
therefore, to make an example of a few of the most refractory. The effeeb was 
almost instantuneous; and most of the chiefs within the limits of the nabobship 
hastened to make their submission, by compounding for arrears, and promising 
punctuality in future payments. Amoug the exceptions was Morbix Ali. 
governor of Vellore, with whose treachery and villainy some acquiintanes was 
formed in an. carlier part of the history. he treasures which he was reputed Lo 
possess were sufficient inducement to Mahomed Ali to allempt his reduction ; 
but he was partly influenced by other motives, which to a mind like his wore 
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seareely less powerful Mortiz Ali had at one time been formally leagued with 
the French, and was indeed the very last of the puppet nabobs whom Dupleix 
had set up. ITe had thus not only thrown off his allegiance, but aspired to 
sovercign sue; and Mahomed Ali hoped to he able, on gaining possession of the 
forl, ab onee Lo replenish his treasury, and take vengeance on a hated rival. 
The result was not very satisfactory, Owing either to the strength of the place, 
or the imperfech meaus employed to capture il, it held out successfully for three 
months against the whole army, and when taken did not yield as much treasure 
as repaid the expense. 

Not satisfied with reducing the refractory ebiefs belonging to the nalobship 
properly so called, Mahomed Ali turned his eyes southward, where he expected 
to reap amore abundant harvest, Tanjore, governed by its vajab, and Tinne- 
velly and Madura, of which Mahmood Issoof had been appointed renter, were 
the localities iu which (he next grand effort for the recovery of revenue was to 
he made. The quarrel with the iajah was of long standing, and involved a 
question of still more importance than mere revenue, ‘Panjore claimed to be an 
independent kingdom, and its sovereign therefore considered hivself entitled 
to demand brilntte rather than to pay it Accordingly, when the long strugele 
was eavricd on al Triechinopoly, bot the contending parlicy were seen couting 
the alliance of the rajah; while he, ou the other land, after balancing opposing 
interests, counbenanced the one or the other as scemed to himself mosl expe- 
dient. Tn general, however, he took the side of the Company and their protege; 
amd ib was probably for this reason that on a former occasion, when Mahomed 
Ali advanced the claim of tribute, and spoke of enforcing ib by violent means, 
Governor Pigot proposed negotiation, and offered to act as umpire, justifying 
his interference on the ground that the Rajah of Tanjore was au independent 
prince, aud was entitled lo have all questions in dispute adjudicated hy a neutral 
party. The proposal, and more especially the ground on which ilwas pul, weve 
niost obnoxious Lo Mahomed Ali; but as the governor insisted, he could not help 
lrimself, and a kind of deeree arbitral was pronounced, by which the rajah 
became bound to pay the nabob twenty-two lacs of rupees, hy five instalments, 
as arrears, four lacs as a present, and four as annual tribute; but was com- 
pensated to some extent by the cession of two districts which improved his 
frontier, This settlement, which mace Tanjore tribulary to Arcot, onght to 
have satisfied the naboh, but as be had submitted to it with ifl-disguised reluct- 
ance, he was nob long in discovering a new ground of dispute. The fertility 
for which Tanjore is cclebrated depended, as was formerly explaincd, on an 
artificial mownd, by which the Coleroon, after branching off from the Cauvery, 
was prevented from again joining it, and thus rendered available for irrigation. 
The nabob claimed the property of the mound, and, as a-consequence, the sole 
right of keeping it in repair, His object was as apparent as ib was malicious. 
For any honest purpose the right to repair the mound was worse (han useless. 
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It was not a privilege, but a burden. Tt wag not so to the rajah, and he therve- 
fore strenuously insisted that even if the property of the mound was in the 
uabob, the right of repairing it belonged by immemorial usage to him. The 
presidency were again obliged to interfere, and ultimately, after long disenssion, 
frustrated the malevolent intentions of the nabob, by deciding, in accordance 
with oqnity. that the right of repairing the mound belonged to the rajh. 

The expedition to Tiunevelly and Madura was both of a painful and 
paintul, because directed against a man who had 





of a formidable description 
formerly deserved well of the Company, and was therefore entitled to some 
degree ast indulgence—and formidable, because there was good ground to 
apprehend that on finding himself treated as an cnemy he would make a 
vigorous and protracted, perhaps even a successful defence against any Loree 
that could be mustered to attack him Mahomed Issoof was a soldicr of Clive’s 
training, and “a worthy disciple,” says Colonel Wills,' “of the school in which 
he was reared His perfect fidelity, intelligence, and military talents had 
deservedly obtained the confidence of Major Lawrence, and he was promoted to 
the rank of commandant of all the English sepoys, and continued bo perform the 
service of the convoys with admirable vigilance and addvess”  Indead, it may 
be aftinned withoul exaggeration, that the successes which ullunately tormi- 
uated in the relief of Trichinopoly, and the capitulation of the French in the 
island of Seringham, could scarcely have been possible, bub for the dexterity 
displayed by Mahomed Issoof in furnishing supplies, often in the face of a very 
superior force. He afterwards rendered important aid in the subsequent cau- 
paigns in the Carnatic. Latterly ho had been stationed in Tinnevelly and 
Madura, which were kept in a state of constant disturbance by restless and 
rebellious polygars. Under such circumstances the collection of revenue was a 
very diffieult task, the expenses seldom falling short of the gross sum obtained, 
Mahomed Issoof, however, was confident of better times, and in the hape of 
profiting by them, offered to take the burden of collection upon himself, and to 
pay a fixed sum in the name of rent. The nabob, who had no liking for Maho- 
ured Issoof, would at once have rejected the offer, but the presidenvy approved 
of it, and ib was accepted. It is not improbable thal Mahomed Issoof in 
making the offer, was not sincere. His succes in life had been vreat, wud having 
from avery subordinate station raisod himself to an important command, be 
perhaps only became Lhe renter of Madura and Tinnevelly in the belief that he 
thus took the most effective inethod of acquiring an independent sovervignty. 
Such at least way the suspicion of the nabob, and circumstances seemed to 
Justify it, for the rent, moderate as it was, was not paid. The exense was that 
no revenue could be levied. The presidency, whose pecuniary diflicultics lal 
been constantly increasing, were not satisfied, and, after remonstrance had 
failed, determined to proceed against Mahomed Issoof, as if he bad now himself 
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become the most refractory and formidable of the polygars Before this deter- 
mination was declared he had endeavoured to prevent it hy the intercession of 
influential fricnds, who, knowing how faithfully he had served the Company, 
could uob believe that he now meant to tarn traitor When influence failed, 
and it was plain that nothing bat foree would avail him, he began to prepare 
for the worst, and when the nabob and his allies appeared, met them with 
defiance The strugyle was severe, and its issue was by no means decided, 
when an act of treachery made the nabob triumphant A person of the name 
of Marchand, belonging to a body of French mercenaries whom Mahomed 
Tssouf had taken into his service, betrayed him into the hands of his enemies, 
At the conclusion of the contest the presidency found that it had saddled them 
with a new debt of £1,000,000 sterling. 

The Noithern Cirears, consisting of the five districts of Chicacole, Rajah- 
muniry, Lore, Condapilly, and Guntoor, had remained, after the expulsion of 
the Fvench by Colonel Forde, in a very unsettled condition As they originally 
Delonged to the soulah of the Deccan, they properly reverted to it ay soon as 
the Fieuch ceased to render the service in consideration of which the grant to 
them had been made. The soubahdar had accordingly claimed them; and 
when negotiating a trealy with the Company, had made them an offer of them 
on the sumo terms on which they had been held by the French. This offer, 
which would have bound the Company to fwrnish troops for any hostilities in 
which the soubuldar might engage, was prudently declined After the treaty 
of Paris, the possession of the Cirears acquired new importance. M. Law, who 
formerly made some figure in Bengal, became governor at Pondicherry, and 
showed an inclination to stretch the French rights under the treaty 10 the 
utwost, From the vagueness of the terms used it was difficult to say what these 
rights were, and it was more than doubtful whether the French might not 
uuder them comply with the original conditions of the grant of the Civears, and 
thus, by furnishing troops to the soubahdax, regain their ancient footing, 
Meanwhile, though the offer of the Circars made by Nizam Ali, after he had 
imprisoned jus brother and usurped his office, was declined, the presidency of 
Madras had taken an activo interest in the management of them. Nizam Ali 
had pranted them. under conditions, to one of his servanty of the name of 
Hoossein Ali. The first step necessary for him was to reduce them to subjec- 
tion; and for this purpose bhe presidency did not hesitate to furnish him with 
troops. Threo of the Circars were thus reconquered, and were held by Hoossein 
Ali, on an understanding that on being secured in a reasonable maintenance, he 
was to put the Company in possession of them. 

When Clive arrived at Madras on the outward voyage, to take possession of 
the government of Bengal, Mr. Palk, who had succeeded Mr, Pigot as governor, 
called his attention particularly to the Northern Circars, Accordingly, they 
were not forgotten in the formal grants subsequently obtained from the 
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emperor, and were conveyed to the Company in the following terins:— In 
these happy times, our firmaun, full of splendour and worthy obedicnec, is 
descended, purporting that whereas Salabut Jung Bahadur, Soubahdar of the 
Decean, conferred the Civear of Sicacole, Ge, ou the French Company, and 
that. in conseyuence of ils not being confirmed hy us, either by firmaun or 
otherwise, the high, mighty, and glorious chiels of the Khawns, chosen of the 
Omrahs, Seapoy Surdars, trnly faithful, worthy of receiving favours and obli- 
gations, our iuvariable and never-failing friends and well wishers, the English 
Company (having sent a large foree for that purpose) did expel the French 
therefrom: We, therefore, in consideration of the fidelity and good wishes af 
the high, mighty, &e, &e, English Company, have from our throne, the basis 
of the world, given them the afore-mentioned Cirears by way of dria, or free 
gift (without the least participation of any person whatever in bhe same) from 
the beginning of the Phussul of Tuccacooul, in the year of Phaly 117 
the month of April, 1762. It is imemmhent, therefore, wpon you, our sous, 
omrahs, viziers, governors, mutsedders for the aftairs of our dewauship, moolo- 
cophils for those of owr kingdom, jagucerdars and croories, both now and here- 
after, for ever and ever, to use your endeavours in the strengthening and 


2, equal bo 


sarrying into execution this our most high command, and to eede and give up 
to the above-mentioned English Company, their heirs and deseendants, for ever 
and cyer, the aforesaid Circars; and esteeming them likewine free, exempt, and 
safe from all displacing and removal, by no means whatever cither molest or 
trouble them on account of the demands of the dewan's office, or those of our 
imperial court. Looking upon this high firmaun as an absolute and positive 
order, obey it implicitly. Dated the 24th of the moon Sophar (12th August, 
1765, the same day as the grant of the dewannee of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa) 
in the sixth year of our reign.” 

Nothing can be more explicit than this document. 1t prevents the oppo- 
sition of the French, and declares their right to have been always null; while, by 
arrying the right of the Company as far hack as 1762, it includes tho Circavs 
and the possessions belonging to them previous to the treaty of Paris, "The 
claims of the soubahdar, though the Company had repeatedly recognized them, 
are simply ignored. It was not to be supposed that such an uncoremonions 
encroachment on his alleged rights would be for a moment acquiesced in, and 
it is therefore easy to understand why Clive urged that no time should be lost 
in entering into actual possession. The conduct of the presidency of Madras on 
this oceasion was so feeble, vacillating, and contradictor , that it is impossible 
to explain it on any rational principle In a letter to the directors, dated 
Lith October, 1763, they state that the sunnuds granting the five Northern 
Cireays had been obtained from the Mogul by Lord Clive at the instanco of 
theix governs, Mr. Palk, and then add that they have judged i prudent to 
defer taking immediate possession, because not aware how far they might be 
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required bo send aid in troops to Bengal In the meantime, they continue, the av im 


possession of the suminds would prevent the French fiom aregaming a footing 
in the Crrears, and nothing was lost by delaying to ach upon then, because the Vang 


. tos conduct of 
revenne for {he neat year had been anticipated by Toossem Alt ‘These views, tho wud 
. : : lure 
aunounced in October, were totally abandoned in Januay following, and BOSS, 
the Cncus 


General Calliaud was ordered to prepuce for taking military ocenpation On 
the 8d of Mareh the giant of the Circars was formally proclauned at Masuli- 
patam, on the 7th of Mach the fort of Condapilly, which secured the leading 
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pass info the country, was taken by stoum, and the presidency immediately 
thereafter proceeded to take the administration direclly into their own hands, 
to receive froin the zemindats the outstanding balances, and to use every means 
for discharging Lfoossein Ali's troops These measures were far too bold to 
be fully varried out by Mr, Palk and his council; and on the fist appearance of 
opposition from the quarter from which they must certainly haye anticipated 
it, thoy Leeame as irresoluble as ever. 

Nizun Ali, who had some ground for suspecting the nabob of a design to Nam Aus 
supplunt hin, had, at the time when the presidency of Madras were preparing pin har 
lo assist Hoossein Ali, made a sudden incursion mto the Carnatic, with the Saran 
avowed purpose of calling the nabob to account for some claiins which he had 
against him; bul, after committing great ravages, suddenly retraced his steps 
on finding that he was to he opposed, and made his peace with the presidency 
by sending Governor Palk a friendly letter and the present of an elephant 
When General Calliaud entered the Ctrears he was absent on an expedition to 
Berar against the Mahvattas, and inmediately on learning how advantage had 
been taken of his absence, hastened back to Hyderabad in great indignation. 
Making no secret of his intentions, he began to prepare for another ruption 
into the Carnatic The courage of the presidency fell at once, and they sent 
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orders to Calliaud to hasten to Hyderabad, for the purpose of negotiating a 
treaty. Even hetore this, they had induced the nabob to send a messenger to 
the souhaldar, for the purpose of appeasing hin, and assuring him that, netwith- 
standing appearances to the contrary, the governor an council were truly 
desirous to cultivate his friendship. Nizant Ali vefused to lisben to the imessen- 
ger, or to any proposition which seemed to come directly or inulivectly from the 
nabob, The mission of Calliaud was more acveplable, and could: lardly have 
failerl of success, ay he was prepared to concede almost everything that Nizam 
Ali could ask, whether to satisfy his offended dignity or secure his interest. 
The Moeul had granted the Cirears to Lhe Company, to Le held immediately of 
hinaself, free of every kind of claim; the presidency of Madras entercd into 
a treaty by which they agreed to hold them of Nizam Alt, subjech to au 
annual tribute of mine lacs of rupees. As if to inake his sovercignty and 
their huniiliation still more manifest, the diamond mines were specially reserved 
to Linn. 

The worst las not yet been told. The Circars were, as we have seen, for- 
merly offered to the Company on the same terms on which they were held by 
the French, aud declined on the express grownd that they must thus have been 
obliged to take part in all the military udertakings of the soubuhdar; and yeb 
in the treaty they bound themselves to do this very thing in ils most ohjeclion- 
able form, by engaging to have a body of troops ready “4o sobble, in everything 
right and proper, the affairs of his highness’s government.” In other words, his 
highness was to have full power to call upon them for troops to an indefinite 
extent, aud drag them into every war in which his tyranny or anbition might 
involve him In attempting to justify the monstrous provisions of this so-called 
“treaty of alliance and friendship between. the Company and the Nizai,” they 
appealed to the authority of Lord Clive, who, regarding the Mahrattas as the 
most dangerous enemies to the peace of India, proposed to form a general eon- 
federacy against them, and lad suggested, in a leticr to Mr. Palk, that the 
Nizam might be induced to join it, by an offer to support him with a body of 
200 infantry, 100 artillery, and three battalions of sepoys. Another part of 
his lordship’s plan was to gain possession from the Mahrattas of the part of 
Orissa between Ganjam and Balasore, and thus form a contintious comnumnication 
between the presidencies of Madras and Bengal. Without entering into the 
merits of the plan, it is obvious that ib gives no countenance to an indetinite 
supply of troops for any purpose which Nizam Ali might consider right and 
proper, Well night the directors, in commenting on the treaty, and pointing 
out the inconsistencies apparent throughout in all that the presidency had done 
respecting the Cirears, coramence with saying, “ We have taken the necotiations 
and treaty with the Soubah of the Deccan into our most serious consideration, 
and are much alarined at the state of your affairs.” There was, indeed, grenbler 
ground for alarm than the directors suspected; for at the very time when the 
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trealy was signed, Nizam Ali was actually preparing to involve the Company 1p es 





una war which was not to cease till it had biought them to the Inink of iain 
The enemy to be encommtcred was the eclebiated [fyder Ali, who had now 
made himself one of the leading powers 
of India He has already, in the 
comse of the history, abtracted inci- 
dental notice; Dub as he is about to 
become a principal figure, this seems 
the proper place to give some account 
of his rise and progiess 
Mahomed Bhelole, a devotee from 

the Punjab, quitted i¢ with his two 
sons for the Deccan, and settled at 
the town of Alund, in the district of 
Kulburga, abort 100 miles west of 
Tlydetabad = Tfeve he subsisted on the 
profits of a Lakir’s mehwi, a place where 
Mahometan travellers of moderate for- 
tune usnally lodge,  TLis sons, Maho- 
med Ali and Mahomed Welles, con- 
tinued to reside with him after their marriage, till the hope of improving their Ruse of 
fortunes indnecd them to proceed southward into the Mysore At first they oe 
fixed their residence at Sera, where they were engaged as peons in collecting 
the Lown eustoms; at a Jater period they removed to Colay, about 100 miles 
north-east of Sertigapatam Here Mahomed Ali died, leaving a widow and 
a son, Futteh Mahomed, whom she had born to bim at Sera, Mahomed 
Wellee was ungenerous enough to take advantage of their misfortune, and, 
seizing upon Lhe whole fumily properly, turned them out of doors. They found 
a protector in an officer who commanded a small number of peons, and at the 
proper age enrolled the youth among them. Fntteh Mahomed, thus trained to 
be a soliier, gained the favour of the governor of Sela by his gallantry, and was 
made a ated or petty officer, with the command of twenty peons This 
humble appointment sufficed to change his name to Futteh Naicl, and pave the 
way to further advancement Afler the death of his first wile, by whom he 
had three sons, be married the daughter of a nevaye of respectable family, 
Under ordinary circumstances it, would have been considered presumptuous in 

a naick to aspire to such an alliance, but the father having been robbed and 
murdered as he was travelling with his family from the Concan to Arcot, the nH cy 
widow, who had arrived with a son, Ibrahim Sahib, and two daughters at * 
Colar, in the utmost distress, was induced to give the elder in marriage to 
Fulteh Naick, Ata later period, the younger, her sister having previously died 
without issue, became his third wife, By her, when he had become foujedar 
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or provincial commandant of Colar, and was residing al Boodicoota, which was 
his jaghire, he had two suns. The elder was named Shabaz; the younger was 
Hyder, Futteh Naick, who, in consequence of his appointment as Loujedar, 
liad obtained the title of Futteh Mahomed Khan, fell with one of the sons of 
his first marriage, in a bloody battle fought to decide the right to the office of 
Sonbahdar of Sera. Previous to the battle, Abdvol Russool, the son of Mutteh 
Mahomed’s original patron, had, according tu a practice which prevailed in 
similar cases, endeavoured to make sure of the fidelity of his principal olliccrs, 
by confining their families in the fort of Great Balipoor, which was his jaghive. 
Though he lost both the battle and his life, the jaghire was secured to his son 
Abbas Kooli Khan, who had the meanness to take advantage of the tmprison- 
ment of the families of his father’s officers, and plundered then under various 
pretexts The widow of Futteh Mahomed, and her two boys—Shabaz, nine, 
and Hyder, seven years of age—were not permitted to escape, A stm alleged 
to be due by their father, ag foujedar of Colar, was demanded from then, and 
when they declared their inability to pay, was extorted frum theua by torture. 

Thus cruelly plundered, the widow repaired with her sons to Bangalore, 
where her brother, Ibrahim Sahib, in the service of the killedar of the place, 
commanded a few peons. He took them under his protection, and when Shabaz 
was sufficiently grown, procured his achuission into the military service at Serin- 
gapatam. The youth was not long in distinguishing himself, and gradually rose 
to the command of 200 horse and 1000 peons. THyder gave less promise, At 
the age of twenty-seven he remained unemployed, and so uneducated that he 
was then, and indeed ever after, macqnainted with the first elements of reading 
and writing. His habits were very irregular, and he would frequently absent 
himself for weeks from his home, living sometimes in the woods, in his favourite 
pursuit of the chase, auid danger and privation, and sometimes far less credit. 
ably, in riot and licentious pleasure. In 1749, when the troops of Mysore were 
hesieging the fort of Deonhully, situated twenty-four miles north-east of Ranga- 
lore, he joimed his brother's corps as a volunteer horseman, and seemed for the 
tirst time to have found his true vocation. By talking the lead in every service 
of danger, he gained the particular favour of Nunjeraj, the Mysore cominandetr, 
who was conducting the siege, and at its close by capitulation, was appointed to 
the command of fifty horse and 200 infantry, and to the charge of one of the 
gates of the fort. 

The Mysore troops had scarcely marched from Deonhully to Seringapatam, 
when they were ordered off to the plains of Arcot to join Nazir Jung, who had 
succeeded his father Nizam-ul-Moolk, as Soubalidar of the Deccan. Hyder and 
his brother took part in. this expedition, under the command of Berki Vineat 
Row, one of the best of the Mysore generals, The events which followed have 
been detailed in an earlier part of this work. When Nazir Jung was, through 
the intrigues of Dupleix, treacherously abandoned by a large portion of his army, 
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the Mysore troops remained faithful, and Hyder distinguished himself in an ap 1 
attack on the flank of the French column When the day was lost, and Nazir 
Jung bad fallen hy the hands of the Nabob of Kurpa or Cuddapah, under cireum pide 
stances amounting to assassination, Hyder managed to turn the event to his que a,” 
own profit. Tle had in pay a body of 300 select Beder peons, briefly deseribed jn." 
as brave and faithful thieves, who usually repaid more than the expenses of their 
establishment by means of plunder, levied without scruple, a3 opportunity occurred, 

from friends as well as foes. On the first alarm of a disastrous issue, the person 

in charge of Nazir Jung’s treasure began to load it on camels. Two of these, 

laden with gold coins, were dexterously separated from the crowd by Hyder's 

peons, and carried off lo his station at Deonhully. With this spoil, and a con- 
siderable number of horses and muskets afterwards picked up and brought home 

to the fort, the foundation of his fortunes was laid During the operations 

before Trichinopoly, where the Mysoreans under Nunjeraj acted at first as the 

allies of the French, Hyder continued to rise in that commander's favour, He 

was accordingly enabled to augment the number of his Beder peons, and enrich 

himself by their plunder, which by the aid of Kuudee Row, a talented Brahmin 
accountant, whom he had early taken into his service, was reduced to a regular 

system, which is thus deseriled by Colonel Wilks :'-—~“ The plunderers received, Reguar 
besides their direct pay, one-half of the booty which was realized; the other aie 
half was appropriated by Hyder, under a combination of checks which rendered ht 
it nearly impossible to secrete any portion of the plunder. Moveable property of 

every description was their object; and, as already noticed, they did not hesitate 

to acquire it by simple theft from friends, when that could be done without 
auspicion, and with more convenience than from enemies. Nothing was wnsea- 

sonable or unacceptable, from convoys of grain, down to the clothes, turbans, 

and car-rings of travellers or villagers, whether men, women, or children, 
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Cattle and sheep were among the most profitable heads of plunder; muskets 
and. horses were sometimes obtained in booty, sometimes by purchase.” A man 
who like Hyder could neither read nor write, might seem devoid of the qualifi- 
cation necessary to carry out such a system; but, besides the assistance of 
Kundees Row, he had a most extraordinary memory, and could perform long 
arihmetical calculations more quickly and nol less accurately than the most 
expert accountant. Accordingly, with the number of his followers his wenlth 
and consequence rapidly increased, In 1755, when he left Trichinopoly, he had 
aul the usual appendages of a ebief of rank, and received pay for 1500 horse, 
3000 vegular infantry, 2000 peons, and four guns, with their equipments. 

When. Hyder removed from Trichinopoly, it was to oceupy the higher posi- oa, 
tion of fonjedar of Dindigul. This fort, situated sixty miles south-west of — ~ 
Trichinopoly, crowns a rock which rises in the midst of a valley, bounded on 
the west by a range of mountains separating it from the Malabar coast, and on 
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the east by a lower range separating it from Madma — It had been seized hy 
Mysore nm 1745, but might have been dlained by Mahomed Ali, as belonging to 
the province of Madura It was therefore deemed necessary to guard agamst 
any allempt which 
he and his Mnelish 
allies might inake to 
Lecovel possession of 
it, aud Nunjeraj, in 
whose fivout Hyder 
had continued — bo 
Lise, SAW HO ONE SO 
well qualified to le 
intausted with this 
important — charge 
The poly gars of the 
adjoining — districts 
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resist the payment 
of tribute, aud this was an additional reason for conferring the foujedary of 
the fort on an officer of yoved ability 
Hyder set out for Dindigul at the head of 5000 regular infantry, 2500 
horse, 2000 peons, aud six guns Kundee Row he left behind, to watch over 
his interests On approaching the districts of the refractory polygars, ILyder 
lulled them into security by insidious offers of compromise, aud was allowed 
to pass through their country ag a friend, till he had reached a position 
which gave him the command of it In this way he was able first to sweep 
off all the cattle, which aecording to his system were sold off at high prices, 
generally to they former owners, and then, though not without an obstinate 
contest to crush all opposition Hyder, to male the most of this exploil, seut 
a despatch with a very cxaggeiated account of 14, and a long list of his killed 
and wounded, to Nunjeraj, who, delighted with the news, seul a special eom- 
missioner with rich presents to Hyder and the officers who had distinguished 
themselves, and an allowance called zuckhum puttee, given to the wounded, to 
compensate for their wounds and defray the expenses of their eure ‘The true 
number of wounded was sixty-seven, but Hyder, who had prvehased the 
connivance of the commissioner, managed to muster 700, who appeared wilh 
their legs or arms bandaged The zuckhum puttee allowed was ad tho rate of 
fourteen rupees monthly to each man while under cure To the really wounded 
he gave seven, the surplus of course going into his own pocket, or into the 
common. stock of plunder. Meanwhile, Kundee Row was busy at court sound- 
ing the praises of his master, exaggerating the disturbed state of the country, 
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urging the necessity of augmented forecs, and obtaining assignments of ter- 
ritorial revenue for their maintenance. 14 would seein that Hyder’s design 
of attempting to usurp sovereignty was now fully formed, for he had begun, 
by means of skilful artificers, procured from Seringham, Trichinopoly, and 
Pondicherry, and directed by French masters, to organize a regular artillery, 
arsenal, and laboratory 

The state of the government of Mysore greatly favoured Hyder's ambi- 
tion Nunjeraj and bis brother Deo Raj had made themselves absulute masters, 
und tefl to the rajali only such appendages of royalty as wore necessary to 
enable them to use him as a tool. Hitherto this had been accomplished with- 
out much diffieully but latterly the rajah, who had attained the age of twenty- 
seven, had shown syinptoms of impatience, and had even talked of imprisoning 
the usurpers. They were fully on their guard, but deeming it impolitic to use open 
violence, at first simply remonstrated, and requested him to dismiss his evil comm. 
sellors On his refusal, Nunjeraj, whose danghter was married to the rajah, did 
not seruple to propose that she should be induced to poison him. Deo Raj 
refused his sanction to this scheme, and the lady herself, when it was suggested 
to her, rejected ib with abhorrence. Nunjeraj in this dilemma determined to 
take his own way. Having forced an entrance into the palace, by blowing open 
the gates which had been barricaded against him, he caused the rajal to tako 
his seat in the hall of audience, and look on in silent terror while the noses and 
ears of lis most faithful atbendants were eut off Thus horribly mutilated, they 
were timed inlo the street, while Nunjeraj replaced them with his own crea- 
tures, whom he presented to the rajah with an insulting mockery of respevt. 

This outrageous proceeding gave such offence and disgust to Deo Raj that 
he broke off all intercourse with his brother, and in February, 1757, quitted 
Seringapatam with his family and a small hody of troops, to fix his residence 
at Sattimungalam, on the banks of the Bhovany. Alter taking this step, Deo 
Raj sent orders to the aunils or collectors of soveral districts to pay the revenues 
in future to himself On some of these districts Tlyder had assignments, and 
he was thus in danger of being drawn into the quarrel between the two brothers. 
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take a peaceful course, and on the recommendation of Kundee Row, he pre- 
pared to try the effect of his personal presence at the Mysore capital. Before 
he reached it an important event had taken place. In March, 1757, Balajee 
Rao, with his Mahrattas, appeared in the neighbourhood of Seringapatam, and 
demanded a contribution. Nunjeraj first pleaded inability, and then attempted 
resistance. Neither availed him, and he was obliged to buy off the enemy by 
agreeing to a payment of thirty-five lacs of rupees. All the cash and jewels 
which he could raise for this purpose amounted only to five lacs, and he had 
no alternative but to surrender a large tract of territory as security for the 
balance, 
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When Hyder arrived, the Mahrattas had departed, but he found their agents 
engaged in collecting the revenue, and a body of G00O horse in possession of the 
districts which had been pledged. At his interview with Nunjeraj he expressed 
his surprise that on so great an emergency the troops at Dindigul had not been 
sent for, hinting that their presence might have led to a very different result 
As the best thing that uow remained, his advice was, that the Maliratta 
troops should be expelled as soon as the setting in. of the rains would make it 
impossible fur them to receive any assistance from their countrymen, Their 
return in the following season might certainly be expected, but this was one great 
yeason of the advice which he gave, as if assured hin that lis services would 
then be required. The more immediate object of his visit to the capital was 
then discussed, and it was arrange that he should, in company with Kundee 
Row, visi Deo Raj at his retreat. He was greatly aided in his negotiation by 
circumstances which had occurred before he left Dindigul. The Nai Rajah of 
Palghaut, a district situated on the eastern froutier of Malahar, whore a great 
depression in the Ghauts opens a communication between the two sides of the 
Indian peninsula, was at war with the Rajahs of Cochin and Calient, and being 
sore pressed, applied for aid to Hyder, He saw his advantage in granting ib, 
and detached his brother-in-law, Mukhdoom Sahib, with 2000 horse, 5000 
infantry, and five guus. This powerful foree completely turned tho secate, 
and the enemy, after Mukhdoom Sabib had carried his arms to the sea-coust, 
agreed to restore all then conquests from Palghant, and pay twelve lacs of 
rupees by instahnents. Hyder's detachment remained to receive payment. 
From what has been said of the character of his troops, it is easy to understand 
how anxious the inhabitants were to be rid of them. Accordingly, they made 
secre application to Deo Raj, offering to make payment to him if he would 
send Hindoos to receive it, and free them from the presence of Mussulmans, 
This transaction furnished an easy means of adjustinent between Deo Raj anu 
Hyder, the former agreeing to withdraw his claim on Hyder’s assigned district, 
and give security for the payment of three lacs of rupees, ag the expenses of 
the expedition to Malabar, and the latter agreeing to recal the detachinont, and 
permit Deo Raj to levy the contribution from the Rajahs of Cochin and Caliout 
by his own agents. 

Shortly after his return to Dindigul, Hyder, who had been repeatedly wad 
by the French to make a diversion in their favour, by taking advantage of the 
disturbances in Madura and Tinnevelly, and wresting these provinces {vom 
Mahomed Ali and his English allies, was convinced that his large body of un- 
oceupied troops could not be employed to better purpose. He commenced with 
seizing the post of Sholavandan, in the pass between Dindigul and Madura, and 
advancing to the vicinity of the latter, swept off the whole of the cattle and 
moveables of the surrounding country. Madura itself was too strong to be 
taken by a sudden effort, and before he could prepare to besiege it, he learned 
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that Mahomed Issoof was marching from Trichinopoly with a small hody of 
veteran troops, to ils relief Hyder resolved to intercept him Had he taken 
proper advantage of Ins great supeiiority in numbers he must have been suc- 
cessful; but, by a blunder, he huddled them Logether in the mouth of a pass, 
where the preater part of them were prevented from acting Mahomed [ssoof 
was too skilful not to perceive his advantage, and hastening forward, succeeded 
hy a vigorous attack in gaining a complete victory. Hyder made no effort to 
redeem the disgrace, and returned to Dindigul 

Meanwhile, the misgovernment which prevailed al Seringapatam was pro- 
dueing its bitler fruits. The troops, in order to obtain their arrears of pay, had 
employed the ceremony of dherna against Nunjeraj, and reduced him to the 
necessity of selling the provision stores of the capital as a meaus of appeasing 
them Onreceiving this information, Hyder quitted Dindigul, with all his dis- 
posable troops, and deswed Kundee Row again to meet him at Sattinungalmn. 
On his arrival here he waited on Deo Raj, and by representing the fatal effects 
of hig quarrel with Nuajeraj, prevailed upon hin lo accompany him in the direc- 
tion of the eapilal, So great, however, was his reluctance to the jomney, that 
he made repeated halts, and on arriving at the town of Mysore refused to proceed 
further Hyder and Kundee Row proceeded to Seringapatam Ouce condition, 
declared by Deo Taj to be indispensable, was, that Nunjeraj should make some 
atonement for his proceedings at the palace, This was arranged without diffi- 
eulty; and Nunjeraj having submitted to some humiliations, a salute was fired 
fiom all the gums of the citadel, to announce the rajah’s forgiveness and favour, 
The public reconciliation of the brothers followed; and after Nunjeraj had gone 
to Mysore, and inade the most abject apologies, Deo Raj allowed limself to be 
conducted in a kind of triumphal procession to Seringapatam He had been 
six days there when he died. The death appears to have been natural, though 
a suspicion of poison was, without any great breach of charity, entertained 
by inany, 
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clanonr for the balance, It was a sore subject with Nunjeraj; and as he had 
no idea of again submitting to the rigours of the dherna, he begged Hyder and 
Kundee Row to make the best arrangement in their power. This was the 
very thing which Hyder had all along desired, and he managed so craftily, 
that while he was only maturing his own ambitions designs, all parties regarded 
him as a common benefactor. There were some, however, whose suspicions were 
strongly roused, and even openly declared. Among these the most formidable 
was Herri Sing, a Rajpoot officer of cavalry, in the service of Mysore. He 
stood as high in the favour of Deo Raj as Hyder in that of Nunjeraj, The two 
had repeatedly crossed each other's path, and made no secret of their mutual 
enmity. Herri Sing, indeed, who piqued himself on his pure descent and chival- 
rous spirit, always spoke of Hyder contemptuously, and refused to give him a 
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higher title than that of naick. ITyder watched his opportunity, aud tool his 
revenge Herti Sing had been selected Ly Deo Raj to collect the rnilutary con- 
bibution im Malabar Ie found at almost a hopeless task ; and on heating of 
the sudden death of his patron, hastunod back to the province of Coimbatoor, 
and halted near a fiontier village of Tanjore, ostensibly to velresh his troops, 
but really to negotiate with the rajah the terms on whieh he was to enter 
his smvice Hyder may have represented this intention as treason against 
Mysore; hut it a. nore probable that he regarded his own eninity as a sufficient 
gwound for any procedure however violent On pretence of sending back a 
portion of his followers to Dindigul, he detached Mulchdoom Sahib with 1000 
horse and 2000 infantry. The nature of his instructions may be learned from 
the event In the dead of the night, when He1i Siug was carclessty encamped, 
without any suspicion of danger, he was surprised by Mubkhdoom, and massacred, 
with a large poition of his troops TTydea, so far from deny ing his share in the 
abroviby, gloried in it, and 
even selected out of the spo 
three guns and fifleen hoa 

tiful horses as a present to 
the rajah, It must have been 
graciously teecived, for he 
imuuediately after received any 
assignment on Coimbatoor for 
the three lacs of rupees pro- 
inised him as the expenses of 
the Malabar war, and was put 
in possession of the fort and 
district of Bangalore as his 
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The Mahrattas did not tamely submit to the expulsion of their troops and. 
the gross violation of the agreement, on the faith of which they had retired from 
Seringapatam when they had every prospect of capturing it. Early in 1759, a 
large force, unter Gopaul Herri aud Anuud Row Rastea, invaded Mysore It 
was difficult to muster any force to oppose them The soldiers as well as 
chiefs were still clainorous for the arrears, which had been only partially dis- 
charyed, and refused to move till full payment was made, In this dilemma, 
Hyder, who had ascertained that the arreais were more fictitious than real, took 
the responsibility of payment upon himself, aud was in consequence appointed 
to the chief command in the field. Many of the old officers vesigued, sooner 
than submit to what they called the indignity of serving under the naick; bub 
Hyder steadily pursued his cuurse, determined to show that what he wanted in 
birth he possessed m talent. His dispositions were made with so mnuh ability 
that Gopaul Herri, after a series of indecisive actions, in which he was generally 
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worsted, proposed negotiation. The terms ultimately agreed to were, Lat the 
Mahrattas should receive present payment of thirty-two lacs of rupees, in full of 
all demands, and renonee all clam on the districts formerly pledged to Balajeo 
Rao, The great difliculty was the present payment; but ILyder, by means of a 
veserand, a kind of compulsory benevolence, levied on the principal inhabitants, 
sneceeded in raising the half of the whole amount: for the other half, so great 
was his influence with the sowewrs or bankers of the enemy’s camp, his own 
security was taken, they themselves becoming responsible, on au understandiny, 
ratified by all parties, that Hyder should have the direct management of the 
rovenues of the pledged districts as the fund from which payment was to be 
drawn. On completing these arraugements, and seeing the Mahrattas in full 
march for their own country, he returned in triumph to Seringapatam. The 
rajah, on receiving him at Lhe most splendid durbar which had been held during 
his reign, saluted him ay Futteh Hyder Behauder,' while Nunjevaj, apparently 
prond of having discerned his merit, pail him the high compliment of rising on 
his approach, and embracing hin. 

Tlitherto Nunjeraj, using the rajah as a pageant, wielded the whole power 
of the state, and perfectly satisfied bhat he would always find Hyder an obedient 
and zealous adherent, had sanctioned, if uot procured, his appointinent as 
commmauder-t-chief A very decided change in their relations was soon to 
tike place, Late events having made Kundee Row a frequent visitor to the 
palace, he became thoroughly acquainted with the state of {celing in it, and after 
coufidential communication with the old dowager consort of a previous rajahy, 
arranged with her that means should be taken to compel Nunjeraj to retire 
from public life. Hyder was, of course, privy to the intrigue. The means to 
he employed was a new demand of the arrears still due to the troops. Accord- 
ingly, some offivers, instrucled by Kundee Row in the part they were to act, 
waited on Hyder, and asked in a moderate tone that their arrears should be 
paid. He answered in a similar tone that his own corps was regularly paid, but 
that he was not the paymaster of the rest of the army. Admitting this, they 
requested that he would apply to Nunjeraj on their behalf, and he promised to 
use his besl offiues. The visit of the officers was daily repeated, cach time with 
ereater urgency, till at last they insisted that he should go at theb’ head and 
sit in dherna at Nunjeraj’s gale. He professed the greatest aversion to this 


' On this subject Colonel Wilks has the following ing him from Sattimungul, remonstrated ina friendly 
curious note (vol. i, pages 372, 873):—"‘Nunjeraj and manner. Deo Raj excused himself by pretending 
Deo Raj had been in the habit of addressing Hyder that the mistake was of habit and nol of intention; 
in publie durbar by the name of Naick: Bannee Naich and gave orders in Hyder’s presence that all letters 
rd, ‘Come hither, Naick.’ As Hyder’s fortmes be- to him should be in future addressed Behauder, 
gan to unfold, he thought this appellation not sufli- Hydor was always more gratified by the singlo title 
ciently respectful; and, by means of a third person, of Behauder than by any other title, His original 
yrovailed on Nunjeraj to address him by the namoef  signot waa Pudtd Zyder, the former heing tha namo 
Bohauder: Zennee Behwuder, ‘Cove hither, hero’ of his father; aud this he never changed except on 
Yor many years afterwards Deo Raj continued the those extruerdinary occasions which required the- 
appollation of Naick; and Iydar, when accompany- great official seal.” 
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proceeding; but under the pretence of acting under compulsion, he at last accom. 


7. * « . fe - . y 7 . < 
panied them Nunjeraj who had some knowledge of Kundee Row’'s behaviour 


at the palace, was not to be thus imposed on, and the moment Hyder appeared, 
saw through the whole plot As he had no present means of defeating: it, he 
made a merit of necossity, and after adjusting preliminaries ina separate inber- 
view with Hyder, came oub and announced to the troops that the rajal had 
assumed the principal direction of his own affairs, and permitted him to retire 
1t would therefore be unjust to continue any longer sitting in dherna upon hii, 
as he was no longer responsible for their arrears. “Then,” eaclaimed a voice, 
“remove the dherna to the gale of the tajah” This was carried Ly aecclama- 
tion; and Hyder, still under apparent compulsion, accompanied them as Leflore. 

This second dherna, forming part of the intrigue, caused no alarm ab the 
palace, and a message from the rajah requested that Kundee Row should be sent 
to lim After a sham conference Kunde Row eame out and intimated to the 
troops that the rajali would find means to satisly their demand, provided ILyder 
would take a solemn oath to obey his orders, and have nothing more to do wilh 
the nsurper Nunjeraj, for whose retirement, however, a liberal provision would 
be made. Hyder, of course, took the oath, thongh with hypoeritical reluctance, 
from its binding him to abandon his old master; and, after a short visit, to the 
pulace, returned to say, that as a few days would he required to complete the 
arrangements, he was himself ready, in the meantime, to be personally respon- 
sible for the liquidation of the arrears With this assurance the troops with- 
drew, perfectly satisfied 

Under these arrangements, Hyder received new assignments of revenue, 
which, added to those formerly reecived, gave lim direct possession of more 
than a half of the rajah’s whole territory. The remainder was also under his 
immediate control, as Kundee Row had been appointed dewan. The only 
exception was the jaghire given as a provision to Nunjeraj. Tts annual produce 
was three lacs of pagodas (about £120,000); but out of this he was bound to 
maintain, for the service of the state, 1000 horse and 3000 infantry. Nunjeraj 
left the capital in June, 1759, with the professed intention of visiting a ccle- 
Urated temple, about twenty-five miles southward, but was, or affected to be 
taken illat Mysore. Here he fixed his resideuce, only nine miles from Seringa- 
patam. As this was deemed a dangerous proximity, it was intimated to hin, 
that in consideration of his being relieved from the maintenance of troops tiyo. 
thirds of is jaghire, assumed to be their annual expense, was to he assigned 
to Hyder, and that he must remove to a greater distance Indignant at this 
treatment, he addressed a letter to Hyder in the following terms:— I have 
inade you what you are, and now you refuse me a place in which to hide nny head. 
Do what you please, or what you can; I move not from Mysore.” THyder 
made no seruple of using compulsion, and commenced a regular siege, Brom 
ignorance or design the operations were conducted so sluggishly that threo 
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months were wasted befure Nunjeraj consented to eapitulate, and to remove to 4p. i009 
Cumnoor, about twenty-five miles further west. ‘To magnity the importance ~~ 
of this suceess, and delude the rajah into the belief that he was now his own xuyery 

' . . . ? (play thed 
master, he was invited to Mysore, to inspect the approaches and batteries which 4, eae 
from My 
Dd & 


had been raised for its reduction —'Tlas was the first time he had been allowed 
to visit the ancient residence of his predecessors Hyder did not forget himself 
on. the occasion, and partly on the ground of the expense tneurred in the sieve, 
asked and obtained assignments on the revenues of four additional districts. 
This demand was opposed even by Kundee Row, and so disgusted him as to 
become the cause of a coolness between him and his master. The effects of 
this coolness will afterwards be seen. 

The French governor, Lally, when disaster after disaster was overtalcing sutiayaton 

him, entered into communication with Hyder, and in 1760 concluded with him a. 
a treaby, the nature and consequences of which have already been described. 
Hyder had previously contemplated the conquest of the Baranuhal, a province 
situated on the cast of Mysore, and taking its name from twelve mountain forts 
forming the capitals of so many districts, [6 had formerly belouged to Mysore, 
but been wrested from it by the Patan Nabob of Kurpa or Cuddapah, An 
aflicer who had been governor of it, having becn dismissed, poimted out to Hyder 
that it might easily be reconquered, and it was accordingly determined to 
attempt it, On the direct road between the Baramahal and Scringapatam lay 
the fort and district of Anikul, belonging to a polygar As he might thus have 
been able to interrupt the communication, tt was deemed a necessary prelimi- 
nary to wrest it from him. This was successfully accomplished by Mukhdoom, 
Elyder’s brother-in-law, and to him the subjugation of the Baramahal was also 
intrusted Ale had again been successful, and there was now nothing to prevent 
Hyder from making his way to the very heart of the Carnatic. IL was pro- 
bably the knowledge of this fact that induced Lally to propose an alliance with 
Hyder, and grant him the favourable terms stipulated in the treaty. The 
results were at first promising, and when Hyder at the very outset succeeded in 
defeating the corps whieh Coole had delached under Major Moore, he was so 
elated that he resolved to exceed the number of troops which he had agreed to 
finnish. He was thus taking an active part in the Carnatic waz, and indulging 
the hope of securing a permanent footing within its Jnnits, when an event 
ocemrred which brought him to the verge of ruin. 

The old dowager princess who had planned the expulsion of Nunjeraj, oe 
soon began to perceive that the person substituted for him was likely to prove the pues. 
a more dangerous usurper. The alienation of Kundee Row from Hyder had not 
escaped her notice, and she therefore ventured to make him again her confidant, 

. She pointed out to him how the greater part of Hyder’s troops were engaged 
at a distance in the assigned district, in the Baramahal and in the Carnatic 
Hyder himself was cantoned under the fire of the garrison, with only 100 horse 
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and 1500 infantry. The vest of his disposable troops, and the greater park of 
the artillery were on the obber side of the river, which was then full lLow 
easy, then, would ithe, hy taking possession of the fort, and preventing him from 
receiving any reinforcement, to shut hin up within the island, and make him 
piisoner? A body of Mahratta horse, 20,000 strong, were hovering on the 
noth frontier of Mysore, ready to sell their serviecs, and there would, therefore, 
be no diffieulty iv purchasing their aid Kundee Row heard the proposal with 
contending emotions He would rather nob have taken part in a plot which 
aimed at nothing les than the destruction of a master whom he had long 
served anil to whom, though he now regarded lin with altered feclings, he had 
at one time been devotedly attached Ou the other hand, as he could have ne 
doubt as to what the ultimate aims of Tlyder were, was he, a Braluiun, bo vefise 
his co-operation when asked to save a Tindoo dynasty from catinelion and 
prevent a Mahometan dynasty from usurping its place? Then why should he 
overlook the contingent advantages to himself? Might he not one day gain 
possession of the very seat to which Hyder was aspiring? The lemplation wis 
too great for Kunlee Row, and he accompanied the rajah and the dowager to 
the creat Lemple of the capital, tu take an oath of mutual. fidelity, 

In execution of the schemo a negotiation was concluded with Visajee 
Pundit, the Mahratta leader, who engaged to approach Scringapatam with GOO0 
horse. Early in the morning of the day on which they were expected, a 
tremendous cannonade from the forl was suddenly opened on Hyder and his 
troops. Utterly astonished, he called for Kundec Row, but it was only to 
Jearn that he might see him on the works directing the fire of the guny. Tha 
full extent of the dauger was now disclosed, and Hyder made every possible 
preparation to weet it, Having placed his troops under the cover of ravines 
and hollows, and removed his family to a hut beyond the reach of the five, he 
secured all the boats and boatmen of the adjoining ferry, and stationed them 
where they could not be seen from the fort. His truops on the other sie, so far 
from heing able to give him assistance, had been surprised by a portion of the 
garrison previonsly placed im ambuseadle, and completely dispersed. Had the 
Mahrattas appeared at the appointed time, nothing could have saved him. As 
usual, however, they were too late, aud Kimdce Row did not venture to make 
lus final attack without them, ‘While waiting their arrival he endeavoureil to 
amuse Hyder with negotiation. It is said that in the course of it he laboured 
to convince his oll master thal he was obliged to act against him, as he was 
now the rajah’s servant, but retained so much of his old attachment that he 
would wink at his escape during the night. Be this as it may, Hyder did 
escape with about 100 horsemen, and a considerable quantity of treasure, by 
crossing tm the boats and swimming over the horses and two camels. On 
reaching the north bank they loaded the camels and hurvied off Hyder's 
family, including the afterwards celebrated Tippoo, then in his ninth year, were 
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left bebind aud made prisoners. He himself continued Ins flight to the noith- 
east, aud arrived before daybreak at Anikul, a distance of seventy-five miles, 
with only forty lorses, all the rest having broken down fiom fatigue.  Prorn 
Anikul, which, from being in the charye of his brother-in-law Ismacl Ali, was 
easily secured, he proceeded to Bangalore, which had heen nearly lost to hin, 
in consequence of a message from Kundee Row announcing the change which 
had taken place. Dindigul, at the opposite extremity of Mysore, also was pre- 
served; but these towns, and the Garamahal posts, were all the places on 
whose fidelity he could calculate. Mukhdoom was still at Pondicherry with a 
considerable force; but it was more than doubtful if he would ever be able tu 
obey the order given him to hasten across the country with the least possible 
delay, Besides the obstacles which Kundee Row would interpose, be was 
encumbered with the plunder eolleeted in Arcot 

Meanwhile Hyder exerted himself to the utmost to recover from his alinost 
desperate position, From the bankers of Bangalore he raised a loan of £40,000, 
inany suall detachments of lis old: followers arrived, aud adventurers from all 
quarters flocked to his standard The anost distinguished of these, both in rank 
and reputation, was Fugzul Oolla Khan, belonging to an eminent family in 
Delhi, and sou of Dilawer IKhan, who had been Nabob of Sera before the 
Mahrattas under Balajee Rao made a conquest of it. The value at which he 
rated himsell, aud was also rated by Uyder, appears from the terms of the 
stipwation which he concluded with the latter on entering his service. One 
primary condition was, “that whether on a saddle cloth, a carpet, or a imusnnd, 
his place should be on the smne seat with Hyder, his officer but lis equal; 
and that he should have the distinction of two honorary attendants standing 
behind him, holding fans composed of the feathers of the homme, according to 
the practice of his family.” ! 
Mukhdoom, about the end of September, 1760, entercd the Baramahal, 


through the pass of Changaima, and spent some time in disencumbering himself 


of his plunder, and collecting the disposable troops of the garrison, Kundce 
Row, fully alive to the importance of preventing his junction with Hyder, 
had for this purpose placed his lest troops under Gopaul Herri, who com- 
manded the 6000 horse that arrived a day too late at Seringapatam, and had 
moreover been joined by a detachment of 4000 more. These had been sent to 
him by Visnjee Pundit, who was hinself encunped at the summit of the pass 


of Cudapanatam, leading directly to Vellore, Mukhdoom, opposed by all 


Wilks, Historical Sketches, vol. i, page £23, In 
avplanation of the above terms, the colonel subjoins 
the two following notes relative to the suddle-clath 
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for onc or two, and o reliof from fatigus always ready 


without o moment's preparation,—I am nat certain 
what the feathers roally were; they are deserihed. to 
have been white and of & downy xppeurance, The 
humma is 4 fabulous bird. The head over which its 
shadow once passes will agsuredly be encircled with a 
crown, The splendid little bird suspended over tho 
throne of Tippoo Sultan, found at Seringapatam in 
1799, was intended te represont this poetical fancy.” 
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these tioops, was compelled to take post under Ancluttydioog, situated near 
the vege of the descent into the Baramahal, about forty-eight miles south- 
east of Bangalore Here he was completely blockaded llyder, bo whom he 
reported his critical position, mustered aboub 4000 men and five guns, all 
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that could be spared from the defence of Bangalore, and placed them under 
the eommand of Fuzzul Oolla Khan, who, in attempting to Loree the blockade, 
sustained a severe repulse, which obliged him to retreat to Anikul Mukh- 
doom was in consequence reduced to extremity, and tyder’s 1uin seemed 
inevitable, when his good fortune again saved him 

Visajvee Pundit had been playing as usual a Mahratta game, and selling 
himself successively to all Che contending parties—first to Kundee Row, as we 
have seen, at Seringapatam; next to Lally, who was to give him five lies of 
rupees 23 soon as his army should appear in sight of Pondicherry; and next to 
Mahomed Ali, who, alarmed at this French alliance, agreed in January, 176), 
to purchase his immediate departure to Poonah for the luge smn of tweuly lies, 
payable by instalments Being thus under an obligation to quit the country, 
Visajee Pundit very readily listened to an overture to the same ctlect 
from Hyder, and offered to be contented with the trifling payment of three 
lacs and the cession of the Baramahal, On payment of the lacs Visajoe 
Pundit hastened off to the northward Hyder was astonished, and learned 
with delight that the cession of the Baramahal, which he had delayed, might 
now be wholly evaded The great battle of Paniput had been fought, and. 
the Mahrattas, as if they already saw the Abdallees at their gates, were 
concentrating all their forces for the defenve of Poona Mnkhidoom, thus relioved 
from blockade, proceeded to Bangalore. Kundee Row, alter the expulsion of 
Hyder from Scringapatam, had, in his own name and that of the rajah, al- 
dressed letters explanatory of the transaction to all the neighbouring powers, 
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among others to the presidency of Madras, who, in retaliation of Hyder’s 
assislance to the French, anc attack upon Madura, had sent a detachment from 
Trichinopoly to besiege Caroor, aw fromtier fort of Mysore, situated about forty 
miles westward ‘The presidency, searcely knowing what to make of Kundee 
Row’'s letter, and the contradicbory reports which reached them, avreed to a 
capitulation, which allowed the garrison to depart on giving up possession of the 
place, and in the meantime refrained from further hostilities The contest for 
supremacy in Mysore was now actively carried on =Kundee Row made himself 
master of the whole of the lower country from the Baramahal to Dindigul, with 
the single exveption of this fort ILyder's exertions were scarcely less success- 
fn On the very day when Mukhdoom jomed him le took the field with a 
force so superior that he was able to send a detachment to Salem and Coim- 
batoor, for the purpose of recovering their revenues, This detachment cousider- 
ably reduced the numbers of his troops, but he had improved their quality by 
taking into his pay a French detachment of 200 cavalry and 100 infantry, who, 
having been stationed in the vicinity of Thiagur, dee:ned it useless to continue 
in the service of their own Company atter the fall of Pondicherry. 

Krndee Row and Hyder, once related as servant and master, but now placed 
atthe head of hostile armies, prepared fur the decisive encounter. Hyder's foree 
amounted to GO00 horse and 5000 foot, with twenty guns; Kundee Row’s, to 
7000 horse and 6000 foot, with twenty-eight guns. After some days spent 
in skirmishing and manoeuvring, Hyder felt his inferiority, and would fain 
have waited for reiuforcementy. Jcundee Row, on the other hand, confident of 
his advantage, foreed on an cngagemont, and gained the victory. Hyder sus- 
tained a very heavy loss; and though he had managed to retreat in tolerable 
order, despaired of being able, with his present incans, to carry on the campaign. 
In this extremity he adopted a very singular expedient. Having retreated 
to Wfurdanhully, about forty miles SS.E. of Seringapatam, he selected 200 
horse, including seventy French hussars, and, stealing off by night, arrived next 
morning at Cunnoor. Unattended, le made his appearance as a supplicant at 
the door of Nunjeraj, and on being adinitted threw himself at his feet, confessed. 
his ingratitude, attributed all his misforimnes to it, and with the utmost carnest- 
ness implored his old master to resume the direction of affairs, and take him once 
nore wnuder his protection. Nunjeraj was completely duped, and eausing letters to 
be issued in all quarters, announcing his return to power, not only made Hyder 
his commander-in-chief, but gave him a body of troops whom he had in his pay, 
amounting to about 2000 horse and 2000 infantry. There was no doubt thas 
Kundee Row, ou hearing of the visit to Cunnoor, would immediately set out in 
that divection. Calculating on this, Hyder had left orders to his army to hang on 
Kundee Row’s rear and retard hig movements. He endeavoured in the meantime 
to effect a junction. This, Kundee Row, by superior manoeuvring, prevented, 
wud Hyder’s ruin was again imminent, when stratagem once more came to his 
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aid, and efficted a deliverance which prowes> could nob have achieved = While 
ITyder was retiring closcly pursued, he prepared letters in the ime and with 
the seal of Nunjmaj, and addressed them to Kundee Row’s principal oflicers 
Thew pmpoit was to remind them of ther engagement to deliva Kundee Row 
into his hands, aud urge them to luse no tine in earnimy the promised reward. 
The bearer of the letters was iustiuvted to allow hunself to be apprehended with 
theim in his possession ~The conspuavy to betiay and scize Kundee Row was of 
course a fiction: but he believed it, and consulting only his fears, hastened ofl at 
full speed for Seringapatam His wneaplained flight threw his auny into dis 
oder Tiyder, in anticipation of this result, had stopped short in front, and had 
outlered his other division. to approach as near as possible in the rear Ele thus 
placed the enemy between two fires, and drove them m confusion fiom the 
field captring all their infantry, gums, stores, and bageave The horse, indeed, 
saved themselves by an cally fight, but the tufantry, mndufferent to everything 
lt pay, Were easily induced to change sides, and swell the victor’s amuy. 
Hyder’s way was now clear, but he always trusted more to steabagem thaw 
manly warfare Hearing that a gieat number of the fugitives had collected, he 
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as he was unwilling 
to risk an enconnter with the garrison, he immediately retired to the opposily 
bank, and, while amusing Kundee Row with negotiations, watched his oppor- 
tunity, The force opposed to him was still formidable, consisting of about 
6000 horse, chtetly Malratias, and a body of infautry cueamped so near the 
fort as to be partly under its guns During seven days of tacit armistice, Hyder, 
encamped without the island, on the opposite bank, made a show of pxereising 
ins troops till after sunset. On the eighth day, as if still continuing his evolu- 
tions, he made a sudden dash into the uiver, which was then fordahle, and 
effected 2 complete surprise All the heavy equipments and most of the 
horses fell into his hands, and his whole troops passed over into the island, 16 
only remained to dictate terms, and he sent a message to the rajnh, THs substance 


was, “that Kundee Row was the servant of Hydor, and ought to be viven u p 
w 
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to him; that large balances were due to Hyder by the state, and ought to be av in 


liquidated, If after payment, the rajal would Le pleased to continue him in his 
service, 1b was well; if not, le would depart and seek his fortune elsewhere”? Mates, 
The meaning of this lanzuave, uotwithstanding its affected moderation, was too Sai re 
casily understood, and the termy arranged were, that districts to the amount of 

three lacs for the vajah and one lac for Nunjeraj should be reserved; that the 
inunagement of the remainder of the country should be assumed by Hyder, 

who would provide for the arrears and pay of the army, and all other charges; 

and that Kundee Row should be given up. 

The interview with Nunjeraj, and the stipulations which followed upon it, vein 
were forgotten, or occasionally reacted in ridiculous fons for Hyder's amuse- Ron by 
ment during his hours of low conviviality. Before Kundee Row was delivered, a 
intercession was made for him by the vajah and the ladies of the palace; and 
ITyder, ever ready witha promise to the ear, veplied, that “he would not only 
spare the life of lis old servant, but cherish hina like a parroquet ”—a pet bird 
in Mahometan hares. When afterwards remonstrated with for severity of 
treatment, he aftirmed that he had kept his word “Tf they bad any doubt on 
the subject they were at liberty to see his iron cage and the rice and iuilk 
allotted for his food.” The events which made Hyder absolute master of 
Mysore took place in the latter part of the year 1761. 

Basalut Jung, one of the Irothers of Salabut Jung, held the govermnent of ea 
Adoni, but had begnn, like his other brother, Nizam Ali, to aspire to indepen of son 
dence After the battle of Paniput, in 1761, the Mahrattas, who had previously 
kept hin in check, left the field open for his ambition, and in June, 1761, he 
plauned the reduction of Sera, then in their possession, though formerly a uabob- 
ship dependent on the Sowbahdar of the Deccan The enterprise seemed to him, 
after reconnoitring the citadel, too formidable, and he continued his march 
southward  Eyder, on hearing of his approach, appointed Mukhdoom, now 
Mukhdoom Ali Khan, killedar of Seringapatam, and hastened off early in Sep- 
tember to Bangalore. When he arrived he found Basalul Jung engaged in the 
siege of Ooscota, a fort situated only eightcen miles 10 the north-east. Though 
of little real strength, the Mabradta garrison derided the fecble efforts of Basalut 
Jung to take it, and he was preparing to abandon il with an empty military 
chest when he received a friendly communication from Hyder. Nothing could 
be more opportune ; and, after a negotiation conducted by Fugzul Oolla Khan, an 
agreement was entered into, by which he undertook, for a present of three lacs, 
to invest Hyder with the office of Nabob of Sera. Nothing could he more enna 
Indicrous, as both giver and receiver were destitute of the least shadow of change ot 
title whether by vight or possession. This, however, was no obstacle; and ve 
regular sunnuds or deeds of investiture were executed, in virtue of which Hyder 
asstmied the title of nabob, and the name of Hyder Ali Khan Behauder, By 
this name, or rather the two first words of it, Hyder Ali, he was henceforth 
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amie 
usnally designated. Fuzzul Oolla Khan was at the same time rewarded for 


his share in the negotiation by the title of Hybut Jung. A few days alter 
these transactions the two armies united their forces, and Ooscota was captured. 








Great Bulipoor, belonging to the nabobship of Sera, was of course included 
in the fictitious grant. Basalut Jung had wished to exclude it, but Hyder 
declared that he would break off the negotiation altogether sooner than consent. 
This place, it will be recollected, was the jaghire of Abbas Cooli Khan, who so 
basely plundered and tortured Hyder himself and his widowed mother and 
brother. He had vowed. a full and deep revenge, and was now in hope of being 
able to gratify it. Abbas Cooli Khan, as soon as he heard of the junction of 
tlie two armies, saw his danger, and lost mo time in escaping to Madras, a dis- 
tance of above 200 miles. As he had left his family to their fate, revenge was 
still possible; and it must be mentioned as one of the few occasions on which 
Hyder showed himself capable of generous feelings, that, forgetting the injury, 
and remembering only some kindnesses which he had received in childhood, he 
presented himself. at the gate of the fugitive’s mother, and assured her of his 
ovatitude and respect. He was as good as his word, and ever after treated her 
and the unoffending members of her family with generosity. The united armies 
proceeded to Sera, which yielded without much difficulty. Hyder thus suc- 


‘ceeded in converting his futile title into a real and substantial possession. About. 


the beginning of 1762 the armies separated, Basalut Jung going north to Adoni, 
where his presence was required im consequence of the usurpation of supreme 


power in the. Deccan, by: his brother Nizam ; while Hyder moved southward 
» tO ahempe 8 a new conquest. a : 
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of it lay the territories of the Mahratta chicf, Morari Row, who was not likely 
to acquiesce in a conquest which would bring him into immediate proximity 
to a powerful neighbour. As the place was almost open, ELyder commenced 
the siege in the belief that he was about to make a speedy capture, but the 
polygar for a Jony time baffled all his efforts, by coutusting every inch of 
vrouud. In this vigorous defence he was encouraged by the promise of Morari 
Row to come to his relie&h The Mahratta chief, indeed, made the attempt, but 
failed, and sustained a severe repulse. Disappointed in this hope, the polygar 
professed to treat, and agreed tu pay nine lacs as ransom On the conclusion 
of this agreement, Hyder, who had been suffering as much frown pestilence 
as from war, drew off aud encamped in the plain near Deanhually, there bo 
remain till the ransom should be paid Strange to say, he had been foiled 
ub his own favourite weapon, The polygar, after ballling bin in fair fight, 
had proved an overmatch for him even in duplicity, by retirimg into the impe- 
netrable fort of Nundidroog, only three miles distant, and allowing Morari Row 
to throw a budy of troops into little Balipoor. lLyder, enraged beyond ineasure 
at finding himself a dupe, commenced the siege anew, and in about ten days 
rarvied the place by assault, Morari Row acknowledged that he was beaten, 
hy retiring to Gootee, and allowing Hyder to prosvente his victorious career, 
Place after place submitted, and a large tract of country to the north and 
north-east of Sera fell into his hands. 

Tyder’s attention was in the meantime called to another conquest of still 
greater huportance. The Nabob of Chitteldroog, one of those who had inade 
their submission, informed him that he had a singular visitor in his camp. 
Buswapa Naick, Rajab of Bednore, had died in 1755, leaving, as his heir, an 
adopted son, Chen Busveia, about seventeen years of age, under the guardian- 
ship of bis widow, a8 ranec. She formed a connection wilh a person of the 
name of Nimbeia, and caused so much scandal by her misconduct that the youth. 
ventured to remoustrate with her The effect, was to cost him his life; for in 
1757 the widow and her paramour hived a jetti, a kind of athlete, to dislocate 
his neck while shampooing him in the bath. The visitor in the Chitteldroag 
camp Claimed to be this very Chen Busveia. The jetti, he said, instead of de- 
stroying, had preserved him concealed in his house for five years, aud he bin- 
self was socking aid in the recovery of his rights. Hyder saw the use that 
might be made of him, and entered into an ayrecinent to attempt his restora- 
tion, Accordingly, in the beginning of 1763, he set out for Bednore, the 
central district of which, including the capital, extended along the swnmit of 
the Western Ghauts, overlooking Canara and Malabar. Here, from the quantity 
of moisture attracted by the :mountains, rain falls during nine months in the 
year, and vegetation is remarkable for its luxuriance. The forests of beak” ave 
magnificent, and the undergrowth forms tangled thickets which are almost inn- 
penetrable. The capital and fort of Bednore occupied the centre of a basin, 
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inelosed by hills at the distance of three to six miles, These constituted its real 
strength, as ouly a few of the weakest points had been fortified, Tha addition 
to the central district, the territories of Bednove extended both eastward over a 
consicerable tract of table-land, and west to the sca-coast of Canara 

On entering the province, Hyder issued a proclamation, calling upon the 
inhabitants to vetumm to their allogiance At Simoga, which was situated on 
the skirts of the woods about forty-three miles from the capital, and became an 
eay capture, he found a lac of pagodas of four rupees each, and was offered four 
lacs of pagodas by the rance as the purchase of his retreat Te continued his 
advance, and at Cloompsee released Lingana, the minister of the late rajah, from 
imprisonment. Lingana at once gave in his adherence to Hyder, and gave him 
important information in regard both to the condition and the resources of the 
conntry. He also undertook to conduct him by a seeret path to the city, with- 
out being obliged to encounter the fortifications. Thus instructed, he continued 
to advance without difficulty, striking terior by entting off the ears and ioses 
of a small garrison that presumed to fire upon him, and rejecting successive 
offers from the rance of twelve lacs of pagodas (£480,000), and eighteen Ines 
(£720,000). When the rance and her paramour despaired of accommodation, 
they fled to the hill-fort of Bellalroydroog, about seventy miles to the south- 
ward, leaving orders for the immediate removal of the treasure, aud if that 
proved impracticable, for setting the palace and treasury on fire. The secret 
path pointed out by Lingana enabled Hyder to defeat these desperate orders, 
and while his main body made a feigned attack on the forts in front, he was 
within the city at the head of a select column before his approach was suspected. 

Bednore, which is said to have heen eight miles in cireuit, and had hitherto 
been exempted from the miscries of war, was one of the richest commerci:l, Lowns 
of the Hast, and raust have yielded an immense amount in plunder. In collecting 
it Hyder was perfectly im his element. In a few hours his official scaly were 
placed on every public and private dwelling ahove the condition of a hovel, and 
guards were stationed to prevent any removal of property either by the inhabi- 
tants or by his soldters. The value actually realized in money, jewels, aud 
other available articles, can only be guessed at; but Coloncl Wilks says (vol. i, 
p. 452), that “it may, without risk of exaggeration, be estimated at £12,000,000 
startling, an was throughout life habitually spoken of by Hyder ag the fumnda- 
tion of all his subsequent greatness.” The rest of the Bednore territory was 
easily conquered Two principal detachments took possession of the seaports of 
Mangalore and Onore, or Honawar, with Bussoo Raj Droog, or Fortified Island, 
in front of ib; while a third gained Bellalroydroog by the capitulation of the 
ranee, who surrendered on the general assurance of due considevation for hor 
rank and dignity. She probably expected to be reinstated in the soverei guby ; 
and as an additional inducement to Hydor to grant it, declared her conversion 
to Islam. He had no such intention, and confined her with her paramour and 
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an adopted son in the ]ill-fort of Mudgherry, situated among the mountains, 1.0 1703 
fifty-six uuiles north-west of Bangalore. The pscudo-rajah Chen Busveia was ~~ 
sent to share their prison, Hyder, though aware from the first that he was an Pieceeangs 
impostor, treated him with the greatest external respect till the rance fell into Pa 
his power. After that, when he could no longer be of any use, he left him to """ 
become the standing joke of the camp, the soldiers amusing themselves by 
stluling bimas the Ghyboo Rajah, or Rajah of the Resurrection. Le could not 

have been dangerous if left ab large, but a prison was perhaps the proper place 

for him. 

Bednore was from the first treated by Hyder as a separate kingdom, Ser- ee 
ingapatam and its dependencics belonged, he said, to the Rajah of Mysore, bub a eptle 
Bednore was lis own, Pence he nob only administered its affairs by a distinet eeu 
minister, hut changed its name. Having been informed, a few days after the 
capture, that it had been intended to increase the houses to 90,000, the number 
Which constitutes a nuggur, he exclaimed—“ We will not nar the project; it 
shall be called Tlyder Nugeur.” fe even contemplated making it his capital, 
and with that view commenced a splendid palace, and established a mint, in 
which he struck coins in his own name for the first tune. THe also ordered the 
construction of a naval arsenal and dockyard at Houawar. While Uyder was 
busily occupied with these schemes the rains set in, and the endemic disease, 
which strangers seldom escape at that season, so seriously impaired his health 
that he was unable to appear in the public durbar. The servants of the former 
dynasty, dissatisfied with their new position, entered into a conspiracy Lo assags- Conspnicy 
sinate him. Having reccived some hints which put him on his guard, he ordered erry 
an investigation to be made by a commission composed of persons in whom he 
placed the greatest contlidence They were themselves accomplices in the con- 
spiracy, and of course reported that his suspicions were groundless When the 
report was read to him he was lying shivering in a paroxysm of ague. The 
tine state of matters, however, did not escape him, and the moment the fit was 
over, he entered the durbar, re-examined the witnesses, and laid bare the whole 
plot. The commissioners were instantly hanged in his presence, in front of the 
hall of audience; and before the day closed, above $00 of the principal conspira- 
tors were hanging in the leading thoroughfares. 

In Decoinher, 1763, Fuzzul Ovlla Khan was detached for the conquest of ane 
Soonda, a small principality north of Bednore, and effected it with facility. amy. 
About the sume time, Reza Ali Khan, son of the late Chunda Sahib, who had 
retired to Ceylon on the capture of Pondicherry, landed in Canara. On arriving 
at Hyder’s court he was received wilh distinction, presonted with a jaghire 
yielding annually a lac of rupees, and employed in several important services, 

From his long intercow'se with the French he was able to assist Hyder in ve- 
organizing his army, which was now clothed in a uniform mamoer for the first 
time, and classed into avvul and dwwm, firsh and second, or grenadiers and 
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troops of the linc. The former, selected nob inerely for superior strength and 


stuture, Lub tried steadiness and courage, reecived higher pay. The system 


of police was also strictly regulated, and more attention was paid to cou lly 
equipments and ctiquette. 

Knowing that the conquest of Sera must have giveu great offence both to 
the Sonbabdar of the Deccan, who claimed it as a dependency, and to the 
Mahrattas, from whom it was wrested, Hyder made soothing applications to 
loth, and sent to their respective capitals deputics provided wibl rich gills, and 
sonar or hank credit for large suns of money. At Hyderabad, where the want 
of money was extreme, and everything was venal, the object was castly accom 
plished, Lut at Poonah great difficulty was experienced, The Peishwa Balajec 
Rao had died of a broken heart in conseynence of the defeat ab Panipub, and 
heen sueceecded Ly his son, Madhoo Row, who, intent on regaining all that had 
been lost, refused to make a formal cession of any part of bis dominions, ITyder, 
thus made aware that from that quarter an invasion might sooner or laler be 
expected, lost no tine in strengthening his frontier. By the annexation of Sera 
the northern fronticr was brought to the river Toombudra; the eonjuest of Bedl- 
nore and Soonda had carried it still further, but left a deep gap or mdentation 
formed by Savanoor Could this provinee, and also those of Kurnool and Kurpe, 
or Cuddapah, be included within Hyder's dominions, he might establish a sort of 
defensive cordon, extending continuously froin the western coast bo the Master 
Cihauts, where they are traversed by the Pennar. The accomplishment of this 
object was now seriously contemplated, though it was foreseen that it could only 
be realized by either conquering the Patan nabobs of these three provinces, or 
converting them into sincere and trustworthy allies. 

Hyder began with the Nabob of Savanoor, and found it impossible to eon- 
vine hin that an alliance with himself would be more conducive to lis interests 
than that which now bound him to the Mahrattas. The only alternative, there- 
fore, was to auploy force; and Fuzzul Oolla Khan, after completing ¢he con- 
quest of Soonda, was instructed to enter Savanooy, and, without actual hostility, 
try the effect of his presence in the way of terror or persuasion. “The nabob 
Abdul Hekeem Khan disdained to conceal his intentions, and positively refused 
the proflered alliance. Hyder herenpon hastened to join Fuzaid Oolla Khan, 
with his army from Bednore. The rashness of the nabob in risking an action 
in the field, led to his complete discomfiture, and he not only sulmibted to all 
that he had previously refused, but to a military contribution of two Jaes of 
rupees. Circumstances recalled Hyder to Bednore, but Fuzzul Oolla Khan, lett 
with a large division of the army, pursued his conquests northward with so much 
success that several places of strength, including Darwar, belonging to the 
Mahvattas, fell into his hands, and the Mysore frontier was extended nearly to 
the banks of the Kistna. 

The Mahrattas had never contemplated an attack of their territories from the 
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south, and were therefore the more astonished and alarmed at Fuzzul Oolla 
Khan’s approach For some time Madhoo Row had been engaged in active hos- 
tility; with Nizam Adi, who, at the oulsel of his usurpation, gave some promise 
of iuililary talent, and besides recovering Dowletabet by negotiation in 1762, 
had, in £763, captured Poonah, and reduced it to ashes During this struggle 
Muadhoo Row conhl offer no effectual opposition to TLydei's proecedines, but in 
the beginning of 176% he Sound himself ab leisure to make preparations on a 
scale proportioned to the greatness of the emergency. Gopaul Row, the Mah- 
ratta chief of Meritch, or Mecruj, situated imunediatcly north of the Kistna, was 
furnished with a strong reinforcement, and ordered to eross the river, and keep 
the enemy in check till the main army should amive He adopted a less pru- 
dent course, and on finding his numbers superior to those of Puzzul Oolla Khan, 
risked a general engagement, im which he was signally defeated This battle 
was fought in April. In May, Madhoo Row appeared at the head of an immerse 
host. Fugen Oolla Khan fell back as he advanced, and at last joined ITyder, 
who had taken up a position ab Reltehully, fifty-six miles norbth-cast of Bednore, 
Woods, extending without interraption between these two places, gave cover to 
his infantry against cavalry, in which the enemy was far superior in numbers. 
Tis army iustered 20,000 horse, 20,000 regular infantry, 20,000 irregular foot, 
or peons, armed chiefly with imatehloeks, and a respectable train of artillery. 
Madhoo Row had at least donble this force in all the branches of cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery. The Mahrattas, approaching in their usual way, covered the whole 
countiy with their cavalry, and were able, by their nmuerical superiorily, to invest 
Hyder’s camp, and cut off his supplies. Ze was satisfied at first to remain on the 
defensive, in the lope that the enemy might be tempted to attack him; but 
when he found that they declined this, and were in the meantime, by sending 
oul delachments, wresting from him all his conquests, he determined to bring 
ona general action, while still keeping so near his position as not to lose the 
advantages of it. With this view, leaving Fuzanl Oolla Kban in command of 
the camp, he descended into the plain with 20,000 chosen troops, and commenced 
a séries of manouvres. By these he hoped to entrap the enemy, but the result 
was that he only entrapped himself, and when at the distance of six or seven 
tuiles from his encampment, discovered Mudhoo Row with his whole army 
closing upon him in every direction Hyder fought his way back with much skill 
and courage, but did not reach Rettchully without a severe loss in the flower of 
his army. The next day the want of supplies obliged him to fall back, and he 
again sustained a new loss while mancouvring tu gain an advantage. itherto 
the campaign had becn to him only a series of disasters; and before any more 
eould he attempted the rains set in. ” 
Madhoo Row cantoned his troops to the eastward of Savanoor, and as soon ag 
the rains began to subside, employed himself’ in sending detachments across the 
Toombudra, and reducing the whole of the eastern parts of Bednore, and the 
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adjacent parts of Mysore. Hyder's amy, dispirited and sickly, had no inclination 
to resume active operations, No choice, however, was given them, as Madhoo 
Row, in the beginning of 1765, began to make preparations for assailing thew 
entrenched eamp ab Anasvutty. With this view he commenced cubting a wide 
opening in the woods to the south of the encampment, and to form a tine of 
cireunvallation around it, by felling the gigantic forests The object evi- 
dently was to hem in Hyder on every side, cut off his communication with 
Beduore, and reduce him to the necessity of surrendering ab discretion, His 
only escape was a speedy retreat, and this he immediately commenced, Mardboo 
Row followed close in pursuit, and by interposing between him and a potut which 
he was endeavouring to gain, forced him to a gencral action, under circumstances 
so unfavorable that it terminated in a disorderly rout Tis troops, afraid to 
keep the ficld, retired inlo the woods, and the garrigons, sharing their terror, 

surrendered without venturing to stand a siege, By the eud of January le had 
been driven hack to the heights around Bednore, Txpertenee hal now proved 
that he committed a great blunder in selecting Bednore for a capital 1s 
woods had proved a trap rather than an asyluia, and he commenced removing 
his family and treasure to Seringapatain. No longer dreaming of conynest, or 
even of a continuance of hostilities, he wade private advances for negotiation, 

and procured terms which, though severe, were more favourable than his cir- 

emnstances entitled hin to expect. The leading conditions were, that he should 

restore all conquests mace from Morari Row, abandon all claims on the Nabob 

and country of Savanoor, and pay thirty-two lacs to Madheo Row, who agreed 
on receipt to retire. 

During this disastrous campaign in the west, all Uyder’s acquisitions in the 
east were in a state of revolt. The flames of rebellion had spread over Sera, 
the two Balipoors, Ooscota, Bangalore, and Deonhully. By the exertions of 
Hyder's brother-in-law, Meer Ali Reza, inost of these flames were speedily 
quenched, The polygar of Little Balipoor was also starved out of his mountain 
fastness of Nundidroog, and obliged to enter into an equivocal capitulation, 
which ultimately consigned him to perpetual imprisonment in the fort of Coim- 
batoor, Further to the south-east, Fuzznl Oolla Khan exerted himself in restor- 
ing order and levying revenue. Hyder, even in the midst of reverses, had his 
ear ever open to any aimbitious scheme, and on finding a favourable opening, 
readily turned his attention to the coast of Malabar. The expedition of Mukb- 
doom Sahib, in 1757, had made him well acquainted with ils southern districts, 
and Ali Raja, who held the fort of Cananore, as a dependency of the Rajah of 
Colastri or Chericul, had, while claiming his protection ab Bednore, given him 
important information with regard to the more northerly portion. Tho sub- 
division of the country into little clanships, subject to incessant revolution, 
made him believe that the conquest would not be difficult; and thereforo, after 
spending the greater part of 1763 in repairing the disasters of the late cam- 
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paign, he made a deseent into Canara, in the beginning of 1766, with the 
avowed intention of adding Malabar to his dominions 

Proceeding suuthward fiom Maugalore, wider the guidance of Ali Raja, and 
with Ali Reza Khan, Chonda Sahib’s son, as his second in connnand, he crossed 
the Malabar frontier, aud commenced operations by issuing Lhe atrocious man- 
date to grant no quarter. The Nairs, or military class of the inhabitants, though 
guilty in their dumostiv arrangements of very brutal practices, have a proud, 
independent spirit, and ave always ready to dic in defence of their fieedoin, 
Their want of discipline placed them at a great disadvantage, but their courage 
compensated for other defects, and Hyder was soon obliged to confess that he 
had seldom, if ever, encountered so formidable an enemy. ‘Their concealed fire 
from the woods conld not be retwned with effect, and whenever a favourable 
moment occurred, they were on the alert to rush out and inflict serious loss on 
moving columns, Hyder was able, notwithstanding, by his superior discipline, 
to advance gradually through the territory of the five northern chicfs, aud 
approach Calicut. Maan Vicran Raj, the zamorin, convinced that resistance 
would prove wivyailing, and being assured that carly submission would procure 
for him special favour, made his appearance in Hyder's camp on the 11th of 
April, 1766; end, after « most flattering reception, aud a present of valuable 
jewels, was confirmed in his territories as Hyder's tribut wy, on agreeing to pay 
a mulitary contribution of four lacs of Venebian sequins. Mutual suspicions of 
insincerity soon arose, aud as the monsoon was approaching, while the contri- 
bution was unpaid, Hyder believed Lhat ib was intended to delay payment till 
the season would mike it impossible for him to enforee it In this belief he 
placed both the zamorin and his ininisters under restraint, aud endeavoured to 
extort treasure from the latter by snbjecting them to torture. The zamorin, to 
avoid similar indignity and eruclty, barricaded the doors of the house in which 
he was confined, and setting fire to il, perished in the flames, with many of his 
attendants; several of those who happened to be excluded rushing in to seek 
a voluntary death with their master. 

Scenes like these, though they increased Iyder’s difficulties, did not awaken 
in him any feelings of humanity, and he continued to torture as often as he 
thought treasure could be extracted Ly it. At the sume time he proceeded with 
the utmost coolness in securing ant consolidating his conquest. The fort of 
Calicut was enlarged and improved, strong posts were stationed in different 
parts of the country, and the civil administration was intrusted to Madana, an. 
experionced revenue officer, S 2 widely had Hyder spread the terror of his 
name, that even after he had quitted the country, and was on the way to Coim- 
batoor, Lhe Rajahs of Cochin and Palehaut sent messengers after him to make 
their submission and pay tribute. The subjngation of the country was, how- 
ever, more apparent Lhan real. Under no circumstances would the natives of 


Malabar have tamely acquiesced in the loss of freedom; and Madana, though a 
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slalfal fnanaer was httle acquamted with the means of concihating favour 
Hus harsh and injudiqious procecdings inocased the discontent which gene 
rally prevailed, and within three months afta Hyda’s aniwal ab Comubatoor 
the Nans wer m open iebulion ‘Taking advantage of the swollen rivers 
whach eut off all communication Letwoen the rolated posts or block hourcs 
which had been establishad throughout the province, they attacked and destroy cd 
them im detail Hyder lost no tune m retracing |is steps, and the work of 
retaliation cummenced At first he hanged or beheaded all dis prisoners, but 
on finding that then numbers contunually increased, he conceived the idca ol 
sary them off and settling them im other parts of his dominions which the 
lavages of war had depopulated In carrymg out this scheme, the most 
ohv ious provisions which humanity dictated were neglected, and discasc, 
famine, and mental misery made fearful ravages Of 15,000 persons trans 
ported not morc than 200 are said to have survived 

When, by these ciuel measures, Hyder had aut himself of these whom he 
Lelieved to be most disaffected, be proclarmed an amnesty to all who should 
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tmthwith declaie their submission Many who had taken refuge im the woords 
were thus induced to retwn On this appearance of restorcd tranquillity, 
Hyder agam depated As he was contimwny Ins march, the propriety of 
securing 2 place of strength, which might scive as a central depdt, and keep 
open the communication between his new and his old conquests, oeemred to 
him, and he gave orders for the erection of the fort of Palghaut, situated in the 
giedt depression of the Western Ghauts, and admirably adapted for the pum- 
pose which he had in view In Apiil, 1766, while Hyder was absent in Mala- 
bay, the pageant Rajah of Mysore died It was deemed good policy to give 
lim a successor, and accordingly orders were sent to place his son, Nunjeiy 
Wadeyar, a youth of eighteen, on the musnud In the beginning of 1767 
Hyder retuned to Seringapatam One of his first acts was to perform the 
mock ceremony of doing homage to the new rajah How little way meant by 
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it soon appeared ; for on learning that the yommg man had expressed some im 

patience at his degraded position, the three lacs of pagodas allobted for his 
maintenance were withheld, his palace was even plundered of all its eash and 
valuables, and his household reduced to the lowest scale. While ocenpying 
himself with such nigvardly cares, Hyder did not forget that business of greater 
moment demanded his immediate attention, A most formidable confederacy 
had been formed against him. Very recently Madhoo Row, single-handed, had 
compelled him to sueeumb. What could he hope for on Icarning that Madhoo 
Row, Nizam Ali, and the Company were leagued together for his destruction ¢ 
Such was his position, and it was to prepare for what seemed to be the crisis 
of his fate, that he had hastened back to the eapital. "Phe details must be 
reserved for another chapter. 


CILAPTER IT. 


Alarm produccd by Hyder Ali's progress—Dilliculty of chousing between his alliance and that of tho 
Mahrattas-- Views of the Directors ou the subject —Fruits of the treaty with Nizam Ali--War with 
fyder Ali —Confederacy against him broken up ~ Subsoquent cvents—Tho Company duped— 
Termination of the war, 





a YDER ALT, so long as his ambition was confined within the 
Ed ; limits of Mysore, attracted little attention. He was regarded 
WE as a mere aiventurer, whose fall would probably be as sudden 
as his rise had been, and whose proceedings, however much 
they might exvite curiosity, could nob be supposed capable of 
seriously affecting the future fortunes of the East India Company, As carly, 
indeed, as 1757, some alarm had been excited in the presideucy of Bombay, by 
the intelligence that a Mahometan corps had for the first lime entered Malabar. 
It was commanded, as hag been already related, by Mukhdoom Sahib, Hyder’s 
brother-in-law, and was directed against the Rajahs of Cochin and Calicut, who 
were ultimalely compelled to buy off the invader, by promising a military con- 
tribution of twelve lacs of rupees. Again, in 1760, when the presidency of 
Madras, in retaliation for the assistance given to the French, laid siege to the 
Mysore fort of Caroor, Kundee Row wrote to thea, in the name of the rajab, to 
explain that that assistance had been given, not by him, but by oue of his 
officers, Hyder Naick, who was actually in rebellion against him. After these 
passing notices, Hyder did not again become an object of much concern ta the 
company, till 1768, after he had made the conquest of Bednore, captured Man- 
galore aul Honawar, and openly ayowed his intention of reducing all the other 
forls of the sea-coast. In several of these the Company had factories, and it 
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gp ver was thercfore obvious that they must cither make some anangenent, or he 
~ forced into davcet collision with Jum As he protesscd an ansious desne for 
he tye filendship peaceful mcastes were of comse prcferrcd, ind the picsulcney of 
ae Bombiy on the 27th of May, 1763 contludud a ticaty, by which he pomutted 
aoe them to cect a fictory ab Onore (tonaw u) and to cnjoy vavious comercial 
puvilejes He expect something m retin, md applicd for 7000 stand of 
ams The presidency unwilling to offend by a compl te rfusal, seul only 500 
In Mach 1701, they became [ess resaved in then support and in the bchet 
that he inght check the Muattas and otha frechooters on the coast, allowed 

him to purchase soe cunnon and build v fighting vossl at Bomb 
\iws f the Wlule granting these favoms to ILydu, the Bombay council were by no 
: camuat means fee fom doubts as to thar poprety  Tyder, they ramaked, nusht 
wae yet become a very formidable enemy, unloss he should be cub off, which lis 
entcrpusing spirit rendured very probable ? Accordingly, when he would have 
comnutted them more deeply, by applying to them for suecom dure his stiugele 
with Madhoo Row, they declued taking any part, * unless sabisficd that then 
inborfuenee was osscn- 
tial to promote the 
Company's intacsts ? 
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on ters of fizondship 
With most of the native powers on the coast, could not remaim nenter, mless 
he guaranteed full secuty for the Compmys interests! As this was the hey 
to the policy wluch the Bombay presidency wee attempting—thonyh not 
with much shill aml dectsion—to pursue, Hyder endeavoured to mcet then 
Views liy offeaimg, m return for aid in troops, stores, and guns, not only to 
defiay every chaiye, but to grant the Company all the peppu tiade on, the 
eodst The bart so fan took that the presidency, says Auber, almost lud LeLousty, 
‘ feeling 1b equally mpoitant to avoid giving umbiage to the Mahattis, and to 
prevent then subduimy the Bednote and Soonda counties, resolved to supply 
Hyder with 400 stand of arms and 100 barels of gunpowder ’ To give arms 
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and amumounition to one of two coutemling parties was certainly a curious modo 
of avoiding bo vive unbrave to the other. 
The directors were by no means satistied with these proceedings, and in their 


letter to Bombay, dated 22d March, 1765, disapproving of the inclination of 


the council to support Hyder, observed, that a min of his aspiring genius “is 
more likely to become a formidable enemy than a friend.” The directors were 
at this time very much in the dark as to this new adventurer who was filling 
them wilh alarm. “These transactions,” they say, “render it extremely neces- 
sary that we should be informed of Hyder Naigue or Hyder Ally Cawn, in 
whieh your advices hitherto have been very deficient; you are, therefore, herchy 
directed to send us, by the first conveyances, an account of hig rise, what par- 
ticular countries he possesses, by what means he is become so powerful, his 
genius and charavler, and every other material circumstance necessary for our 
information.”* The directors continue thus: “In the foregoing part of this 
letter we forbade your supplying any of the country powers with muskets, which 
we again, and positively direct, be strictly adhered Lo, unless to the King of 
Travancore, for the reasons there mentioned. Cannon we absolutely forbid you 
supplying any one of the country powers with; and should not have thonght 
there ever would have been a necessity for this, it appearing so remarkably 
inconsistent with our interest and policy. We also positively forbid your sup- 
plying the country powers with any other warlike stores whatsoever, or by 
whatever name they are distinguished (the King of Travancore exeepled, as 
observed in other partly of this letter)” In explanation of this reservation in 
favour of the King of Travancore, it is slated that he “had applied for aid to 
the Duteh, in case Hyder should invade his territory; but that his chief reli- 
ance was on the Company, to whom he was prepared to transfer the 3000 
sandies of pepper, at the same price at which it was taken ly the Dutch, provided 
the Company would supply him with warlike stores, and defend his kingdom, he 
defraying the expense of such aid.” [tf this was the ground of reservation, the 
directors were not acting very consistently, since at the very time they were 
censuring the Bombay council for not preserving neutrality, they were passing 
to the opposite extreme, aud comunitting themselves, in a certain event, to a 
contest with Hyder. 

The Bombay presidency, about a month after the date of the directors 
letter, and consequently some time before they could have received if, had 
taken a more decided part with Hyder, hy addressing a letter to Madhoo Row, 
in which they pointed out the privileges granted by Hyder to the Company, 
and stated “that they could not sit down tame speetators, and see him 
deprived. of the menus of continuing them.” Had the Mahrattas resented this 
interference, the council could scarcely have avoided coming bo an open rupture 


‘The council shortly after furnished the full ace though an important historical document, has some- 
count thus orilered, but the letter containing it, how diseppeared. 
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with them, and taking the field as Hyder’s allies. Fortunately the effeets of 
the disaster ab Paniput inclined the Mahrattas to moderation; and partly, ib is 
said, through the goo offices of tbe presidency, Hyder, when at the merey of 
his encinies, made peace, in April, 1765, on the comparatively favourable terms 
which have already been described. 

Gratitude was no part of Hyder’s character; aid hence, no sooner was he 
relieved frum his difficulties, than he set at nought the known wishes of his bene- 
factors, and commenced the subjugation of Malabar. The presidency were both 
offended and alarmed, and directed their agent at Honawar te withhold: from 
Hyder all further supply of fircarius. They even took measures for opposing 
hia, under the apprehension that in his indiscrinninate depredations he would uot 
spare the Company’s property, and considered an open rupture so iuminent, 
that they requested the eo-operation of the presideucy of Madras, rom the 
vacillating policy which the presidenvy had been for some time pursuing, it 
must have been difficult to anticipate their answer. On the present occasion they 
Jeprecated the rupture. Hyder, they said, having the command of all the passes 
leading into the Carnatic, might with ease send his cavalry forward, and do 
great mischief before effectual measures could be taken against him. Ho was, 
moreover, an important check to the power of the Mahrattas, Nizam Ali, they 
further observed, was offended at the grant of the Northern Cirears, which they 
hacl obtained from the Mogul; and were Hyder and he to unile, the grant imight 
be rendered abortive. 

In consequence of this answer, the Bombay presidency abandoned their 
warlike ideas, and instead of fighting Hyder Ali, transmitted to him a treaty 
composed of fourteen articles, the first of which declared that “there shall he 
peace and friendship for ever.” Others of them stipulated that Hyder should 
not form a treaty with any European power contrary to the interests of the 
Company; that he should not attack any power in alliance wilh thom, nore 
particularly the Nabob of Arcot; that he should pay any debts due to them hy 
the rulers of the countries of which he had taken possession; that he should 
give them facilities for trace; and supply them with pepper. This document, 
sent on the 11th July, 1766, was not answered till the 28th September.  flydor 
had new-modelled all the articles. The first began thus: “Thanks be bo God, 
T have subdued the coast of Malabar from Cape Ramo to Ponany! Since there 
is so firm a friendship between the honourable Company and this state, how 
can my people join with the honourable Company’s enemies? As there is a fair 
friendship between the honourable Company and this Cirear, they shall always 
receive more compliments than others.” Other articles stipulated for a supply 
of 3000 to 4000 muskets, and provided that whenever the Company might 
want troops, he would furnish them with 10,000 to 15,000, and that they would, 
in ike manner, frrnish him when his enemies rendered it pecessary. Tn answer 
to the lelter of the president, which had accompanied the proposed treaty, Hyder 
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said, “I have received your honour’s esteemed letter. Thanks be to God, there ap 1700 
is no separation cr difleence between your honour, the honourable Com- 7 
pany, and the Cirear, and it is my desire that our fijendships may be firm, and a fi 
inerease daily more and more. Mahomed Ally Cawn, of Arent, has also an tx Bony 
intention, through the persuasion of low people, to have some disputes with "™"™ 
me; but L also take no notice of it, out of regard to your honon” 

The contemptuous allusion here inade to Mahomed Ali throws some light on 
the comse of negotiation at this period. Mahomed Ali, presumptuous enough 
to aspire to the sovereignty of the Deccan, and the whole of the Indian peninsula 
to the south of it, was plotting against both Nizam Ali and Hyder; they, on the 
other hand, had a counterplot for his deposition; the Mahrattas were, ax usual, 
intent on the two great objects which they contemplate when they enter into a 
confederacy—plunder during its existence, and exclusive conquest after its close ; 
the Company was very incumpetently represented at this time by the Madras 
council, who imagined that they were playing the rival partics against eavh 
other, whereas they were only their dupes. Only a short time ago we saw Lh1s yaauatmg 
comell arguing strenuously against a rupture with Hyder, because, among te yeas 
other reasons, they regarded him as “an important check” on the Mahrattas, @’enn 
This was in June, 1760. In November, only four months later, they bound 
themselves by treaty to furnish Nizam with an indefinite number of troops, for 
any purpose to which he might be pleased to apply them, the main inducement 
being that he had formed a league with the Mahrattas for the purpose of 
crushing Ilyder. The curious process by which they were converted to this 
now policy deserves to be described. 

In July, while negotiations with Hyder were pending, he imformed the 
Mavlras council that le had sent for his vakeel or ambassador. This created 
suspicion, and the more because it was ab the same time reported that he had 
obtained from the Nizam (the title now usually applied to Niza Ali), a sunnud 
or grant of the Carnatic. This report seemed to receive confirmation frum the 
fact that he had suddenly quitted his conquests on the Malabar coast, and 
procecded to Seringapatam, where it was stated that he had placed a child upon 
the throne, and then posted his army at Coimbatoor, near the confines of Caroor, 
bordering on the Carnatic. Another vakeel from Hyder had, on the other negotint‘ons 
hand, assured the council that his master desired nothing more than to live in nae 
perfect friendship with the Company, and, for this purpose, requested an 
Inglish gentleman might be sent to him to settle terms. Mz Bourchier, a 
member of the council, was deputed accordingly, and set out with the vakeel. 

At Arcot he was desired to wait for a message from Hyder fixing the place of 
interview, and shortly after informed by the vakeel that he had received a 
letter from his master recalling him, and disapproving of an English gentleman 
coming to him, “The council,” says Mr. Anber,' “considered the whole conduct 
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of Hyder to he very questionable.” This, though undoubtedly sy reel, seems 
but a lame and impotent conclusion, till we r sad further, and find it followed 
up thus vigorously: «When they reflected upon his immense condncats, his great 
riches, and the power which he had established, added to his pride and ambition, 
they felt that no opportunity should be lost to reduce thal power within its 
ancient and proper bounds, and to check the intentions of a man who, by his 
violence anil oppressiun, had rendered himself obnoxious to alt the country 
governments, and dangerous to the peace and trauquillity of the Carnatic. 
They therefore viewed the resolution taken by the Nizam (lo make war upon 
Hyder) a very important cirenmstance, anid resolyed to assisl him with such a 
forve as would insure success, and, at the same time, satisfy the Nizam of the 
sincerity of their intentions” AIL this grandiloqnence is merely a kind of smoke 
raised for the purpose of hiding the ridiculous figme which Governor Palle and 
his council were now cutting. As if for the purpose of making their incon- 
sistency more manifest, it is added, “Information of the bearing of Lhe Nizam 
towards Hyder was despatched to Bombay, that the president and council 
there might take the necessary measures fur securing the Company’s poxsessions 
on that side, and be prepared to make use of their forecs in the ovent of a 
rupture, in which case they concluded that many of the powers of the Malabar 
coast would be ready to embrace the opportunity of recovering their ancient 
possessions.” Such were the views and aspirations with which the Madras 
presidency rushed headlong into the very war which they had previously 
deprecated and condemned. 

Tn prepariug for the coming struggle, Hyder Ali's firsh measure was to 
set up a rival tu Mahomed Ali in the person of his elder brother, Mapluze 
Khan. This person, in respect of succession, had certainly the better title of 
the two to the nabobship, and though he had been constrained to renounce his 
claim, was still hankering after it. As fortune had not favoured him, ho 
professed to renounce the world, and took leave of his brother, ostensibly for the 
purpose of making the pilgrimage to Mecca. While he was proceeding to 
embark at Mangalore, he passed near the camp of Hyder Ali, then engaged in 
his Malabar conquest, and on visiting him, was easily induced to exchange his 
pilgrim vows for a jaghire and public employment. He was now sent into the 
Deccan, to act in the double capacity of Hyder’s agent and his lrother’s vival. 
Hyder’s next attempt was to purchase the retreat of Madhoo Row and his 
Mahrattas. When it failed, he took what seemed the most effectual defence 
against the threatened invasion, by interposing a desert between himself aud his 
formidable foe. For this purpose he issued orders to all his officers, civil and 
military, on the approach of the Mahrattas, to break down the embankments 
of the tanks, to poison the wells, to burn the forage even to the thatch of the 
houses, to bury the grain, and drive both the cattle and the inhabitants intu 
the woods. The barbarous expedient, though it retarded, could not slop the 
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progress of an army so dexterous in marauding, aud Ilyder Ali, almost driven ap izsr. 
{o desperation by the steady advance of the enemy whom of all others he most —_ 
dreaded, and by the treachery of his brother-in law, Meer Babib, who dclivered my sw. 
up the fort and district of Sera in exchange for a jaghive given hin 150 miles medi 
to the castward, determined once more to try negotiation, It suecceded, and ye 
TIyder had the satisfaction, carly ti the month of May, 1767, to sce Madhoo 
Low's departure for Poonah, Tle had purchased it by thirty-five lacs of rupees 
and the cession of all the districts of Mysore lying south-cast of Sera 

During this negotiation, Nizain Ali, with a large but ill-disciplined host, was 
approaching Mysore by an eastern: route, and Colonel Joseph Sinith, at the head 
of a forinidable British foree, was moving to forma junction wilh him on its 
northern froutier, It had been settled hy compact with Madhoo Row, that the 
country through which Nizam Ali was to pass should be left antouched, in order 
to furnish his supplies; but the Mahrattas, in disregard of the compact, had com- 
pletely rifled it. Nizam Ali’s army thus advanced with the greatest diffuulty, 
and did not reach the Toombudra till the 9th of March, 1767, On the 24th of xvam in 
tho same month intelligence arrived that the retreat of the Mahrattas was pur- ae oiais 
chased Colonel Smith, who had suspected from the first that tle presidency Comers 
hac engaged in “a disjoimted expedition,” urged on them the necessity of adjust- Tver 
ing “some reasonable plan of action.” Nizmn Ali had already begun to talk of 
retracing lis steps, and returning in the ensuing year. It is believed, indeed, 
that the only thing which now induced him to advance was the hope of con- 
eluding an agreement, by which Hyder was to give hin a present of twenty 
lacs of rupees, and pay him an annual tribute of six lacs for inaking common 
cause with hin against the Company. Smee his purchase of the Mahvrattas, 
Hyder had continued to urge the treachery, but said nothing of the bribe, and 
Nizam Ali had some hupes of being able to extort it by going forward and 
working on ILyder’s fears, While the armies of Nizam Ali and the Company, 
though from very different motives, continued their warch, Madhoo Row was 
encamped at Colay, waiting the payment of Hyder’s second instalment of money, 
and it was thought advisable to send a deputy, in the hope that he might be 
induced either to prosecute the war according to the original plau, or share the 
bribe which he had received for abandoning it. Colonel Tod, employed on this 
uupromising inission, states in his reporl, “that when he declared to Madhoo 
tow that he had come to talk on business, they (the Mahratta durber) could 
not keep their countenanees, bnt burst out a laughing in his face.” 

Colonel Smith—whose suspicions of an understanding between Nizam Ali Bis tranche 
and Hyder were confirmed when he saw that the former, after entering Mysoro, 
treated it as a friendly country—urged upon the presidency the necessity of 
vigorous preparations against & hostile invasion of their own territory, Mr. 
Bourchier, a member of council, who had been sent,’ Mr, Auber says, “to 


strengthen his hands,” but who in fact only bampered his movements, was less 
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alarmed; and therefore the utmost they granted in reply to his representations 
Was peviaission to rebum Lo the lower countries with his troops as soon as 
Mr Bourchier agreed with him in thinking it proper. Before baking such a 
decisive step, iv was agreed to demand a satisfactory explanation of Nizam 
Alis actual intentions  Vayue declarations of inviolable fidelity, mysterious 
hints of au advantageous negotiation with Hyder, which would be defeated if 
the (Companys force departed, aud pressing entreaties bo jotn Nizain Ali's 
camp near Bangalore, were accepted as a substitute for the satisfactory expla- 
uation; and it was agreed that the two armuics should show how firmly they 
were united, by occupying the same grounl The British troops arrived, but 
what was their astonishment when, on entering the encampment ab one point, 
they saw Nizain Ali's lroops departing at another, to take up & new position 
twelve miles distant It afterwards appeared that this insult had been con- 
trived for the purpose of removing some suspivions which Hyder had expressed, 
and convineing him that Nizam Ali was really determined to break with the 
Company. 

The Nizam’s treachery being now manifest, Colonel Smith withdrew indiy- 
nantly towards his own frontier, Strange to say, the Madras government 
refused tu see what was now as clear as noon-day, and Mr. Bourehier con- 
tinned to hope that something might yet be done by diplomacy. His credulity 
Tuale it easy to impose upon him hy new excuses; and when the resb of the 
British truops were willdrawn, three battalions, with their field-picces, were, 
at Nizam Ali’s urgent request, to remain in his camp, as a demonstration of 
friendship and alliance! Mr. Auber remarks that “these events present a true 
pietuve of eastern intrigue and deception ;” and he might have added, that they 
at the same time furnish a rave specimen of western folly and stupidity. While 
Hyder was playing his part in these intrigues, his attention was called to a 
domestic danger, Nunjeraj had been permitted to live in some state at Mysore, 
all inight have spent the remainder of his days in ease and luxury, had not 
his old love of power tempted him to plot Hyder’s overthrow, by entering into 
a secret correspondence with Madhoo Row and Niza Ali. On the discovery 
of it, Hyder sent repeated messages to Nunjeraj to come to Seringapatam, and 
vive him the benefit of his counsel in present emergencies. The old man, though 
easily flattered, had remembrances which made him suspicious, and he did not 
consent without stipulating that his guard should accompany and remain with 
lim, that he should still draw the revenue of bis jaghire, and thal no change 
should be mace, except in the place of his abode. Hyder not only consentud to 
these stipulations, but sent two of his leading officers, authorized to bind him 
to them in the most sacred of Mussulman forms, by sweariag in his name on tho 
Koran, The moment Nunjeraj arrived at Seringapatara his guard was seized, 
his jaghivs was resumed, and he was thenceforth restricted, as a state prisoner, 
tu the bare necessaries of life. He was in this instance the victim of a trick 
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which had repeatedly been played before. Beneath the splendid cover Sip- AD rar, 
posed lo contain the Koran, only a volume of blank paper was concealed. Se 

While Hyder was completing his preparations for active liostilities, the Nuaw 
game of duplicity continued to he played. When it became unnecessary, the ee h 
mask was thrown off and the new alliance was celebrated at Cenapatam tule 
with creat demonstrations. From some chivalrous feeling, not easily explained, 
Nizain Ali not only permitted the Company's brigade to depart, but furnished 
five companies, which he had retained, with a safe conduct only three days 
before hostilities actually commenced. An act which might also have seemed 
chivalrous, had they not expressly disclaimed any such feeling, was at the seine 
time performed by the Madras government, who positively ordered Colonel 
Binith to pass to the enemy a supply of provisions, of which his own troops 
were in the greatest want. Nor was this the limit of thebrabsurdity. Nizam Ali 
had encamped on the erest of the hills which overlook the Baramahal, and 
Hyder was following at the interval of two days’ march; but, says Culonel 
Smith in a letter to Lord Clive, “although it was quite as plain as noon-day 
to every person (except the council), thal they were preparing to enter the 
Carnatic jointly, no measures were taken to establish mayagines of provisions 
in proper places, nor any steps Lo supply our ariny in time of need.” Instead of 
attending to such paltry matters, the council were, it seems, engrossed Ivy the 
more important business uf obtaining from Nizara Ali a remission of two lacs 
of rupees, which they had ayreed to pay as tribute for Chicacole, one of the 
Northern Circars, and “bills for a fifth of what Hyder was to pay” for being left 
uumolested, 

The stvength of the armies now about to engage in open warfare shows a The ca. 
rash preponderance on the part of Nizam Ali and ILyder, who must henceforth a 
he designated as allies. Colonel Smith’s estimate of the enemy is as follows: 
eavalry, Nizam Ali’s 30,000, Hyder’s 12,860—total 42,860; infantry, Nizan 
Ali's 10,000, Hyder's 18,000—total 28,000; vuns, Nizam Ali's 60, Hyder's 49 
—total 109. His own force amounted only to £030 cavalry, of whom only 30, 
aud $800 mfantry, of whom only 800, were Enwopean. He had sixteen gims. The 
act of hostility, which opened the campaign onthe 25th of August, 1767, was to 
hin not only unpromising, but disastrous. Having a very imperfect know- 
ledge of the topography of the mountainous district in which he was encamped, 
he erected a defensive work in the eastern gorge of a pass, supposing that 
the enemy must force it to gain the low ground, and stood waiting for the 
encounter, when he was first made aware of his error by seeing his cattle, which 
were quivtly grazing in the rear, suddenly driven off The cavalry, lastening 
to the rescue, were assailed on all sides by superior numbers, and did not 
regain the encampment till nearly a third of them were slain. Thus crippled, 
Jolonel Smith was unable to move till the 28th, and Hyder, taking advantage 
of bis inaction, attacked the fort of Caveripatam, and carried it in two days. 
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A British teinforcement, under Colonel Wood, was expected fiom Trichmopoly 
Hyder was well aware of its approach m_ the direction ol Trinomalee, and 
nuyht have intercepted it by oc up) ing the pass of Singaipetta or Changana, 


through which alone a junction with the mam body could be cftected 


By 


sone blunder, Colonel Smith was allowed to tale possession of ib without 


opposition, 
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Nizam Ali, disappointed at Uydei’s dilatoriness, did not hesitate 


to uphrad him with il, and give a 
significant bint that if the war was 
to be thus conducted, he would settle 
his diflereuces with the Company in 
his own way. From this moment 
Tlyder assumed greater activity, and 
in the hope of still preventing the 


junction, pressed close with preda- 


tory horse on Colonel Smith's thanks 
and rear, and harassed him whe he 
eneamped at night with flights of 
rockets On one ovevasion, when he 
thought he had bought the British 
into an unfavourable position, he 
attack, but 
pal dearly for it, and was obliged 
with his confederate to retire in dis- 
order, with a loss of nealy 2000 
men. Colonel Smith lost only 170, 
but unfortunately was not able to 
follow up his advantage, as the 


ventured on a direct 


enemy during the action had bioken in upon the baggaye, and canied off his 


scanty store of rice 


Famine consequently obliged him to hasten off-—as if he 


hac lost instead of having gained the Lattle—for Trinomalce, which he reached 
on the 4th of September, after a march of twenty-seven hours, during which his 


troops lad neither refreshment nor repose. 


Colonel Smith had made his rapid and fatiguag march to Trinomalee, 
trusting to the assurance of Mahomed Ali, that he should there find an abundant 


depot of provisions. 


iievous was his disappointment, 
net more paddy (the unprepared grain) could be procured in the town 


anel 
ancl 


There was lo rice, 


neighLouring villages than sufficed to supply the inmost immediate necessities 


of the troops 


Some idea of the dreadful prospect which opened up on them 


may be inferred from an event which, Colonel Wilks says, “is unexaimpled in 
English-Indian warfare —the desertion of an officer.” The despicable trailor, 
Lieutenant Hitchcouk, was not allowed to profit by his infamy. Falling under 
suspicion, be was thrown into prison, where he lingered and died. Colonel Smith 
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was obliged to quit Tiinomalec in search of food, leaving in il, though a place 
of little strength, his sick, wounded, and iilitary stores The allies, however, 
were too much discouraged by their recent defeat, and too much occupied in 
fixing the blame of il, tu give much annoyance; and he was not only permitted 
without further molestation to fom the junction with Colonel Wood, but to 
retin and find Tiinomalee still safe. The enemy had, indeed, bevun to ereet 
a battery against it, and brought forward 10,000 horse to cover this operation ; 
lub on his reappearance they hurried with their whole army to the north-west, 
and cneamped at the distance of only six miles, 

Being now reinforced by his junction with Colonel Wood aud the arrival of 
other detachments, Colonel Smith resolved to assume the offensive. With this 
view he marched out tu attack the allies, Iut found their position, with an 
impassable morass in front, too strong to be foreed. Meanwhile, his provisions 
were again exhausted, and he was obliged to move castward in search of food. 
The difficulties with which he had thus to contend continually increasing, he 
callod a council of war, who gave it as their unanimous opinion, that ib was 
necessary to evacuate Trinomalee, remove the wounded and stores to the 
stronger fort of Cliltapet, and place the troops in canlonments at Arcot, Vellore, 
or wherever they could find food The Madras council, who had caused this 
decision by their negleet to provide the neccessary supplies, had discernment 
enough to foresee the disastrous results which might follow from it. As matters 
stood. the cavalry of the allies were ravaging the whole country, up to the very 
gates of Madras, How much worse woulkl it be, if, fron the removal of the 
Company’s army into cantonments, their power of mischicf was indefinitely 
increased? Influenced by these considerations, they put their veto on the 
decision of the council of war, and insisted that Coloncl Smith should still keep 
the field. The result proved that in this instance they had judged wisely. 

Hyder Alv’s system of espionage was so perfect, that he was soon in posses- 
sion of the decision of the council of war. When it was not carried into imme- 
diate effect, he cuncluded that Colonel Smith was only postponing it in the hope 
that the north-east monsoon would compel the allies to move into the upper 
country, and leave him at liberty to execute his plan, On this assumption, his 
determination was to protract. the departure of the allies to the very last, and 
delay the final attack on the Company’s army, till, enfecbled by humger and 
disheartened, they should fall an casy prey. In this he miscalculated. Colonel 
Snith, by judicious combinations, reccived reinforcements of troops, and small 
convoys of provisions and slores, and by careful search discovered large deposi- 
tories of hidden grain, which enabled his troops to live in tolerable comfort, 
Thus during a fortnight, which, according to the view of the allies, was to have 
reduced them to wretchedness, they had improved in health, strength, and 
spirits, The allies, still proceeding on their own hypothesis, thonght il not 
improbable that the Company's force, driven to desperation, might attempt 
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some desperate remedy, and force their way through all the obstacles which 
might he opposed to them Accordingly, as a necessary precantion against any 
such attempt. they had not only taken up a slong position, bub fortified it with 
strong redowbts, commanding every point and ayentte from which it might have 
heen assailel Ib was in vain, therefore, that Colonel Smith attempted to lure 
them into the plain The more he mancouvred for this purpose, the less they 
seemed inclined to encounter hi 

Lt is diffeult to say what the result of this Pabinn policy might have been, 
if fully carried ont Happily, Nizam Ali's unpatience compelled its abandon- 
ment He had gone tu the wars full of the hope of wnresisted plunder, and had 
hitherto met only with disastrous defeats, Anything seemed to hin better than 
the present inaction; and sooner than continne it, he would put everything in 
stake, By all means, he insisted, try the effect of a general engagement, Hyder, 
though he would haye prelerred a different line of tactics, was obliged to yield ; 
and thus a decisive battle becoming the earnest desire of both armies, could 
nub be long delayed, The Company's foree now amomnted to 10,100 citective 
infantry, thirly Ruropean and 1500 bad native cavalry, and thirty-four gins, 
The strength of the allies was nearly the same as before. 

At noon on the 26th of September, the allies brought a column, with sixteen 
of their heaviest guns, in front of Colonel Smith's left, and commenced aw heavy 
eaunonade, A morass, nob perceptible without close examination, intervened. 
Hyder’s plan was to entangle lis opponent in this morass. Even should ho 
succeed in passing it, the redoubts were still in frout, and the main bedy of the 
allies ready tu fall upon his right Colonel Smith, ignorant of the morass, mate 
a movement on the left, which made him for the first time aware of its existunee. 
On the right it seemed to be terminated by a bill, behind which the greater 
part of the allied army lay concealed from view; aud Colonel Smith therefore 
conclited that by making a cireuit in that direction he would }e brought in 
contact with ¢he enemy's left No sooner, however, hact he Leg this moye- 
ment, than. the allies, still under the impression that his troops were in absolute 
want, and only anxious to escape to the north east in the direction of Arevt, 
put their troops in instant motion, for the purpose of preventing it. The two 
armies were thus marching round the hill, concealed from cach other—that of 
the Company from the south-east, and that of the allies from the suwth-weat—to 
a common point of convergence, The consequence was that, to their mutual 
surpris¢, they were suddenly brought face to face on rounding the bill ‘The 
eucounter was now inevitable. In the hurried arrangements which hecame 
necessary, the superior discipline of the Company's troops gave them greatly 
the advantage; and they coolly gained a superior position, while the confusion 
of the allies, huddled together aud unable to extricate themselves, increased. 
They had 100 guns; but so many of these were stationed in the redoubts, that 
not more than thirty of them could be brought into action, and being far less 
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skilfully served, were soon silenced The Company’s artillery, thus left fiee to 
acb against the masses of the cnemy’s cavalry, inade dreadful havoe, and reduced 
than toa disorderly rubble, fleecing in all directions to get beyond veach of the 
fire On this Colonel Smith ordered a general advance of his line 

Hyder hac seen almost as soon as the cucounter took place at the rounding 
of the hill, that the day was lost; and diawing in his own guns within the 
redoubls, urged Nizam Ali to follow his example, and thus make a stand on 
fortified ground, Ile at first rejected the proposal with disdain, as limid and 
spiritless ; but when the British line was secu advancing, his courage failed hin. 
According to his invariable practice, he had been accompanied to the field by 
Lis favourite wives, with all the splendid and cumbersome appendages of rank. 
They were mounted on clephaits, which stood in line ab a short distance in the 
rear. When Nizam Ali inade up his mind to retire the guns, his first orders 
were that the vlephants should instantly turn ‘This elephant,” replied a 
female voice from one of the howdahs, “has not been taught so to turn; he 
fullows the standard of the empire” The damsel made good her point, and did 
not turn till the standard had passed, and the shot were flying thick about her. 
Nizam Ali had none of her courave An hour after he had declared that he 
wotwd svoner die than submit to dishonouvable flight, the redoubt, though still 
untouched, and apable of resisting any attack that conld have been made upon 
it, did not seem sufliciently safe; and he was seen fleeing at his utmost speed, 
with a select body of cavalry, toward the west He never drew bridle till he 
was fairly through the pass of Changama Hyder behaved more manfully, 
After providing for the security of his army, and despatching his field-train on 
the only practicable road, he employed the night in clearing out the fortified 
position and putting his hagvage in motion. 

The victors encamped on the ground which had been oecupied by the enemy, 
within a mile of the redoubts. Though the result was decisive, only nine guns 
had yeb been captured, aud an atlenrpl to take advantayve, by a night attacl, of 
the confusion in the enemy’s camp, failed by the treachery of one of the guides, 
who turned out to be one of Hyder’s spies At daylight the redoubts were 
found to be abanduned, but on ascending a height the whole of the allied army 
was seon extending along the road as far as the eye could reach. The pursuil 
was immediately commenced Forty-one pieces of artillery, all belonging to 
Nizam Ali, were captured; fourteen more, which had heen overset for vonceal- 
ment, were afterwaids discovered. Hyder was seen in the rear, attended by 
his retinue of state, a Lroop of European cavalry, and 3000 select horse. His 
retinue, which he seemed to take a pride in displaying in the view of his 
pursuers, is thus described by Colonel Wilks—‘Tt consisted of 300 select men 
on, foot, clothed in scarlet, and armed with lances or pikes of light Lamboo, 
about eighteen fect long, twisted round from bottom to top with thin plates of 
silver in a spiral form: the equal intervals of polished silver, and the dark 
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brown of the seasoned bamboo, give a splendid and not inclegant appearance 
to this omatental but formidable weapon.” Before the decisive results 
anticipated from a coubinumice of the pursuit could be realized, want of food 
compelled Colonel Smith lo retwace his steps Flis loss in the action was only 
150 men killed aud wounded; that of the cnemy exceeded £000 ncn, sixty-four 
cuns, with their Lumbrils, and a lage quantity of stores of all kinds except vice, 
whieh would Lave been by fur the most valuable. 

Tippoo Sultan, then seventeen yours of age, had been sent eastward under 
the gnidace of Ghazee Khan, the best partizan oflicer in Lyder’s service, aud 
was actually plundering the country houses of the Madras council on the 
29th of September, when intelligence of the battle of Trinomalee arrived, and 
made him suddenly decamp, His detachment, and the others conmecied with 
it, amounted to about 4000 horse. They advanced to the Choultry Plain, and 
pillaged St. Thomd and the adjacent villages The council could give no relict. 
The coudition to which they were reduced is this explained in their letter to 
the court—“ The coutinusl reinfurcoments we had sent to cramp had reduced 
our garrison so low, we were obliged to confine our atlention entirely to the 
preservation of the fort and the Black Town, for which purpose ib was 
uecesairy tu arm all the Company's civil servants, the European inhabitants, 
Armenians, and Portuguese.” Such were the first-fruits of the war into which 
they had inconsiderately planged. Worse, they feared, was in store for them, 
for they add, “As itis uncertain when the troubles we are engaged in will end, 
and as we inust, in the course of the war, expect to have many Europeans 
sick, we must earnestly request you to sond out as large reinforcements as 
possible.” 

As the battle of Trimomalee had cleared the country of invaders, and the 
monsoon was approaching, Colonel Smith placed his army in cantomuents, aud. 
set out for Madras, in the hope of being able to make some arrangement for 
regular supplies when he should again take the field. Nizam Ali and Hyder 
retired to the Baramahal, so dissatisfied with themseives and with cach other, 
that a mouth passed withoul an interview, and without any attempt to sketch 
out the plan of a future campaign. Hyder, who, besides having more sense than 
his ally, had also more at stake, seems to have made the first overtures of 
reconciliation; and it was agreed, instead of idly and augrily discussing past 
events, to devote all their cnergies to the future. The previous misunder- 
standing must have heen well known in their camps, and to do away with the 
effect, it was deemed polilic to give public evidence of ve-cstablished cordliality. 
A series of splendid festivals and ostentatious visils of ceremony accordingly 
took place, during one of which, when Hyder was the entertainer, he plaved his 
guest on a seat or musnud, formed of bags of silver coin to the amount of a lac 
of rupees, and covered with enshions of embroidered silver. The whole, 
together with the other presents, were, according to established etiquette, carried 
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off by the attendants as perquisites The time, however, was now approaching 3D riz 
for more serious occrpations. —- 
Hyder was the first to move. Conjeveram, Wandiwash, and Trichinopoly, siege of 
the places selected for the cantonments of the Company's army, were extremely fan " 
alyjectionable, on account of their distance from each other. The defect was 
appurent, but little danger from it was apprehended, because it was presumed 
that the three rainy months of Oclober, November, and December would 
necessarily be a season of inaction. In thiy calculation Hyder’s activity and 
enterprise had been underrated. He had started as early as the beginning of 
November, 1767, and Ly the 7th had recaptured Tripatore and Veniambaddy, 
situated in the northern part of the Baramahal. These places, being indefen- 
sible, were easily taken; not so the next. Continuing his progress northward 
for other ten miles, he was brought in front of the strong fort of Amhoor, 
crowning a mountain of smooth granite, which terminates the valley of the 
Baranahal on the north, and overlooks on the cast the fertile vale of the Palar, 
stretching away in the direction of Vellore and Arcot. It was accessible only 
on one sidy, and had for ils principal defences two forts, a lower and an upper. 
Hyder arrived on the J0th of November, and on the 15th had so dismantled 
the lower fort as to make il no longer tenable He was trusting, however, not 
so much to warlike operations without as to treachery within = Muckhlis Khan, 
the killedar or governor, who had received his appointment from Anwar-n-din, 
Mahomed Ali's father, took advantage of the troubles of the times, and 
without formally throwing off his allegiance, assumed a kind of independence. 
In the beginning of the war the Company wished to occupy Amboor as a depot, 
but Muchllis Khau refused to admit any troops but his own On this recourse 
was had to stratagem, aud by surreptitious means troops had been introduced 
ill they formed a hody of troops in the Company's interest amounting to 500 
sepoys, an. officer, a sergeant, and fifteen Enropeans  Tyder, whose intelligence 
never failed linn, was perfectly aware of the circumstances, and had undertaken 
the siege either because he had actually established, or felt sure of being able to 
establish, an understanding with Muckhlis Khan. The command of Amboor 
had been intrusted to Captaim Calvert, a brave and rough officer, who had been 
wounded at the battle of Trinomalee. Fortunately, at the very time when he 
was obliged to abandon the lower fort and retire to the summit of the hill, he 
disvovered the intrigue in which Muckhlis Khan was engaged, and dexterously 
managed to imprison him aml his chief officers, anc to disarm «all lus troops. 
These he turned to good account by compelling them to labour in the defence, 
The siege made little progress, At first little more was done than to give ts mime 
a decent pretext to the killedar for capilulating, When the original scheme of 
bribery failed, Hyder resolved to try it in a different form. Having sent a flag 
of truce to summon the garrison to surrender, he took occasion to eulagize the 
brave defence, Calvert replied that he had not yet given hin an opportunity 
Vou, II. 122 
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of deserving the compliment Under cover of a second flag of trace, he offered 
a direct bribe and the command of half his army as the price of voluntary 
surrender, Inanswer to this ignominious proposal, Calvert simply admonished 
Tvder to spare the lives of his servants, as the next bearer of such a message 
would be hanged in his sight On the 6th of December the Company's urmny 
approached, aud the siege was raised Tn thus attempting to bribe Captain 
Calvet, Hyder, thongh he failed, gave proof of that instinctive knowledge of 
limman character for which he was distinguished. Subsequent events proved 
that he had not mistaken bis man Calvert was not the blunt and honourable 
sollier for which his conduct on this occaston entitled bin to credit, for th is 
paintal to state, Lhat ata later period he was brought to a court martial, and 
found guilty of defrauding the Company hy false returns 

The new campaign having been commenced, in consequenee of the operations 
of Hyder, much sooncr than had heen anticipated, little progress had heen mace 
in arranging for the supplies of the army. The vagne promises of Mahomed Ali, 
though his falsehood and faithlessness were notorious, were made the pretext for 
not funning a plain, practical, and independent system of commissarial , rund there 
is even reason to suspect Lhat the council, or at leash some members of tl, were 
not unwilling, from a petty jealousy of the commander, to endanger his success by 
throwing obstructions In his way. The relief of Ataboor had been effoeted by 
the main body of the army, which had heen assembled under Colonel Sinith a& 
Vellore. Colonel Wood's division, which had been cantuned at Trichinopoly, was 
ordered to move to Trinomalee, and thereafter euter the Barunahal through the 
pass of Singarpetta. Hyder, when foiled at Amboor, had marched off bo Veniam- 
baddy, and was found here on the 8th of December by Colonel Smith, who lad 
seb out in pursuit of him Nizam Ali had moved further south into the Bara- 
mahal, Hyder was preparing to join him, and had sent off his heavy artillery; 
but, to cover bis design, took up a position which seemed to indieate that he 
meant to risk a battle As this was not his real intention, he mae only a 
show of resistance, and moved off after a loss which was slight im killed and 
wounded, but was serious in another respect, fur he had the mortification bo 
see his troop of European horse, mder Monsieur Aumont, move off and join his 
enemies, This preconcerted treachery had wholly escaped him, and he saw 
himself foiled hy his own favourite weapon He was pursued for a short 
cistance, but the main body of the army was obliged, as in. Uhe former campaign, 
to halt for supplies. The advance, under Colonel Tod, moved forward to 
Tripatore. which was abandoned, It must have been hastily; for, contrary to 
Hyder’s usual precantion, some grain and cattle were found in ib. 

Colonel Wood effected his junction without opposition, aud the whole of the 
Company’s army approached Caveripatam, towards which the allies had retired. 
This place had beeu taken by Hyder in 1767, and to strengthen the position 
under its cover, some field-works had been thrown wp. Nothing more waa 
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done till Hyder, seeing that he would be compelled to raise the sieve of 
Amboor, sent sume of his Freach offers to improve and extend the works, so 
as to form a safe camp for the allied armies, On reconnoitring the position, 
Jolonel Simith was deterred by its strength from risking an ibttack, and was 
therefore the more dehghted when ciremustanees occurred which rendered 
it monecessary, Before detailing these, an affair of some lnportance inust be 
deseribed. 

While occupying the sLrong position of Caveripatam, Hyder was constantly 
sending out detachments of light troops, who scoured the country, and made it 
impossible for Colonel Smith to obtain supplies without supporting the most 
tnimportaunt convoys by stroug detachments. Against one of these, which was 
expected by the pass of Singarpetta, and was protecled only hy a single batta- 
lion, Hyder set out in person, at the head of L000 select horse, 2000 infautry, 
and five guns, calculating on an easy capture, Colonel Smith, aware of his 
departure, divined the object, and reinforced the convoy by two companies of 
grenadiers, & battalion of sepoys, and two field-pieces. Hyder, in ignorance of 
the fact, made a sudden onset at the head of his cavalry, and narrowly escaped 
wilh his life He had a horse shot under him, and a bullet passed through his 
turban After a short struggle he was obliged to acknowledve himself defeated, 
and return cresttillen to Lis head-quarters at Caveripatam. 

Before undertaking the above unsuccessful foray, Hyder was aware that bis 
stroug position at Caveripatam could not be maintained. With a view to a 
retreat to the westward, he lad despatched Tippoo and Ghazee Khan with his 
baggage aud heavy guus on the 14th of December; four days Tater Nizam Ali 
qnitted him with the main body of his army, aud moved to the northward 
He was on his way home, no louger dreaming of conquests in the south, and 
intent only on securing his own capital, An expedition from Bengal, under the 
comand of Colonel Peach, had landed on the coast of the Northern Cirears, 
and after a series of successful operations, was reported to be on the highway 
to Hyderabad. Alarmed beyond measure, Nizam Ali had opened a secret com- 
munication with Colonel Sinith, aud made overtures for peace. Hyder was too 
sharp-sighted not to be aware of it, and determined to make a merit of neces- 
sity. He thought that ib might still be possible to make some use of Nizam 
Ali; and therefore, instead of finally breaking with him, and upbraiding lim 
with lis treachery, he simply deplored the events which had led to a change of 
counsels, and admitting that his confederate could not well avoid coming to a 
temporary accommodation with the Company, expressed the hope that the time 
might not be distant when the Mussulman interests might again be united for 
the final expulsion of the foreiyn infidels. Nizam Ali was relieved beyond 
measure by the friently leave-taking. He had been perploxed bow he could 
effect a separation from Hyder, and was now at perfect liberty to take his own 
course. Such is the explanation of his movement to the north, already men- 
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tioned The secret correspondence with Colonel Smith assumed the form of an 
apen negotiation, which terminated in the conclusivn of a treaty, on the 23d of 
February 1768 Being made under very different cireumastauces from that of 
1766 devavlaehi he vather dictatel terms than aecepted them, it exhibits him in 
a less dignified position, though it undoubtedly left hina abundaaut cause for self: 
gratulation Hyder, too, would at this time have willingly entered into a treaty; 
but when Colonel Smith, to whom he had made pacific overtures, simply referred 
him to the government of Madras, he understood it as a civil but distinct rejee- 
tion of his advances, and therefore did not repeat them 

In the new treaty the influence of Mahomed Ali is very apparent, In that 
of 1766, Nizam Ali would not allow his name to be at all mentioned, but he 
was now formally recognized as one of the contracting parties. ‘Fhe anthen- 
Livity and validity of a grant of the Carmatie Payeen Ghaut to Mahomed An, 
on the 2Gth of August, 1765, are distinctly recognized The effect of this recog- 
nition was to free him from all dependeuce on the Deccan, and yet, by a singular 
confrsion of ideas, he is made to declare that he holds this very Carnatic 
Payeen Ghaut as a free gift from Nizam Ali, The absurdity is obvious enough, 
but the effect is to male him absolute sovereign of the Carnatic, with the con- 
sent both of the Mogul and the soubahdar In regard to the Northern Cirears, 
Nizam Ali made an important concession, by admitting the validity of the 
graut from the Mogul, bub this was more apparent than real, as for these 
very Cirears he was to veccive a yearly payment of five lacs of rupees. It 
is true that of this sum only two lacs was to be paid, the other three lacs 
being deducted to mect the payment of twenty-five lacs, for which Nizam 
Ali became bound as his share of the expenses of the war. Still, whether paid 
or deducted, the five laces were to all intents a tribute payable for the Cirears, 
notwithstanding the ludicrous statement by Auber, that “care was taken su 
tu word the treaty, that the payment of the sum should not appear to he hy 
virtue of the Company’s holding the Circars from the Nizam, but only in con- 
sideration of the friendship existing belween them.” 

In regard to Hyder, Nizam Ali made no scruple of denouncing him as a 
rebel ancl usurper, with whom no correspondence was to be maintained, Still 
Jess objection could he have, in consideration of a further tribute of seven lacs, 
to assign to the Company the whole territory of Mysore—a territory which, 
as Colonel Wilks justly observes, “he ueither possessed, nor had the most 
distant hope of ever possessing.” Tn stipulating for this grant, the Madras 
council seem to have been desirous of emulating Clive’s successes in Bengal. 
They do not claim the property of Mysore, but are contented Lo rest, satisfied 
with the dewunnee, or power of drawing the revenue for their own Lehoof. 
By another article of the treaty Nizam Ali was compensated for the easy 
liberality of his grants, by an obligation on the part of the Company to assist 
him with two battalions of sepoys and six pieces of cannon as often as required, 
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By a still more singular article, the Mahrattas, who were no parties to the 
treaty, and had made uo claim, were promised payment of the chout, or a fouth 
of the whole revenue. 

The directors had from the first disapproved of the war, and refused bo 
attach the least weight to the flimsy pleas by which the council of Madras 
souvht to justify it. In answering the letter of the council, setting forth the 
deplorable condition to which Madras had been reduced by the ravages of 
Hyder’s horse in their immediate vicinity, they give a clear and full explanation 
of the policy which they were at this time disposed to adopt. After observing 
that the “quick succession of important events in Indian wars puts it out of 
our power to direct your measures,” they proceed as follows: “We can only 
give you the outlines of the system which we judge most conducive to give per- 
maneney and tranquillity to our possessions. We should have hoped that the 
experience of what has passed in Bengal would have sugyested the proper 
couduct to you; we mean, when our servants, after the battle of Buxar, pro- 
jected the extirpation of Sujal Dowlah from his dominions, and the giving 
them np to the king. Lord Clive soon diseerncd the king would have 
beon unable to maintain them, and that it would have broken down the 
strongest harriers against the Mahrattas and the northern powors, and therefore 
restored Sujwh Dowlah to his dominions. Such, too, should be your conduct 
with vespect to the Nizam and Hyder Ali, neither of whom it is our interest 
should be totally crushed. The dewannee of Bengal, Behar, aud Orissa, with the 
possessions we hold in those provinces, are the utmost limits of our views on that 
side of India; on the coast the protection of the Carnatic, and the possession of 
the Circars, free from all engagements to support the Soubah of the Deccan, or 
even with the Cirears, preserving only fluence enough over any country power 
who may hold them, to keep the French from settling in them; and on the 
Bombay side, the dependencies therevn, the possessions of Salsette, Bassein, and 
the castle of Surat. The protection of these is easily within the reach of our 
power, and may mutually support each other, without any country alliance what- 
ever If we pass these bounds, we shall be led on from one acquisition to 
another, till we shall find no securily but in the subjection of the whole, which, 
by dividing your force, would lose us the whole, and end in our extirpation 
from Hindoostan. Much has becn wrote from you and our servants in Bengal 
on the necessity of checking the Mahrattas, which may in some degree be proper; 
but it is not for the Company to take the part of wupires of Hindoostan. If 
it had not been for the imprudent measures you have taken, the country 
powers would have formed a balance of power among themselves, and their 
divisions would have loft you in peace; bul if at any time the thirst for plunder 
should urge the Mahrattas to tavade our possessions, they can be checked only 
by carrying the war into their own country. It is with this view that we last 
year sent out field-officers to Bombay, and put their military force on a respect- 
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able footing; and when once the Malirattas understand thal to be our plan, we 
have reason tu think they will nob wantonly attack us.” 

This important letter concludes thus:-——“ You will observe by the whole tenor 
of these despatches, that our views are nol to enter into oflensive wars in India, 
or to make further acquisition heyoud our prescit possessions, We do not wish 
to enter into any engagements which way be prodnetive of crormmoris expenses, 
and which are seldom caleulated to promote the Company's essential interests 
Ou the contrary, we wish to see the present Indian powers remain as a cheeks 
ome upon another, without our interfering; therefore we recommend to you, so 
suon as possthle, to bring about a peace upon terms of the most perfect mo- 
deration on the part of the Company, and when made, to adhere to ib upon all 
future occasions, except when the Company's possessions are actually atlacked ; 
and not to be provoked by fresh disturbances of the country powers to enter 
into new wars.” 

After expressing their views thus explicitly, it was not to be suppused that 
the directors would approve of the treaty with Nizam Ali, in which they were 
evidently disregarded, Accordingly, they nol only condemned it, but also ap- 
pvinted a select committee to carry intu effect their instructions to the Marlras 
presidency. In a letter commenting on the treaty they say, “In whatever 
light we view the LOth article of your treaty with the soubaly’ (the one relating 
to the grant of Mysore), “we see nothing but weakness, danger, and instability 
tu our affairs.” Again: - Instead of pursuing pacifie neasures with Hyder Ali— 
as we think you ought to have done, knowing, as you did, our sentiments with 
respect ta extending aur territovies—you have brought us into sach a labyrinth 
of ditcnlties, that we do not know how we shall be extricated from them. 
But if it should have happened, when these advices reach you, thal Hyder 
Ali should le extirpated, and if it should not be inconsistent with any engage- 
ments you may have entered into, our wish would be, to have restored lo the 
ancient rajahs and powers to whom they belonged, the several districts and 
couniries taken from Hyder Ali, after reserving to us the passes and forts 
which serve as a barrier between Mysore and the Carnatic. Such a step must 
demonstrate to all the Indian powers with whom we are connected, thal we 
mean to distribute to every man his own, and by a just, mild, and prudent 
conduct towards them, to evince that conquest and plunder are not the objects 
of our pursuit; but that we mean to confine ourselves to the branches of our 
commercial interest, and the benefit of such revenues as have beon granted to 
us by Mahomed Alii When we reflect on the vast length of country from 
the northern parts of Chicacole (one of the Northern Cirears) to the southern 
districts of Madura and Tinnevelly, the number of garrisons to be maintained, 
and the wild independence of most of the rajahs and polygars, from whom 
nothing can be collected but by a standing force, we regret our ever having 
passed the honndaries of the Carnatic, even for the possession of the Circars; 
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for we have great doubls whether the charges will not always exceed the col- 


lections, and apprehend many iL consequences from so great a division of ow ~ 


forees. The preservation of the advantages we hold in the Bengal provinces, 
is the great object of our attention ” 

In another letter, duted about six weeks after lie above, the directors say, 
“Wpon principles of policy, we wish for a peace with Ayder Naich, whenever 
it can he obtained upon the most moderate terms” To leave no douht as to 
what these “principles of policy” are, they say, “ Our policy is to avoid every- 
thing that tends to the increase of the Mahratia power, which is evidently the 
nusfortune of this war” The Mahrattas, it is added, “will make the most 
use they can of the embroils of others Jt is by this vendact they have arrived 
to their present degree of power; and our best policy is to check their growth 
hy every opportunity, or at least lending ow own force to their agerandize- 
ment, which we certainly do as often as we engage in wars with the few 
remaining chiefs of India, who are yet capable of coping with then Nizam 
Ali and Hyder Naids are two of those chiefs, and ib is our true interest by 
preserve a good understanding with them” As the Madras presidency had 
shown how easily they could run from one extreme bo its opposite, and he as 
rash in patching np a peace as they had been in rushing into war, the following 
eaution is subjoined.—* We do not mewn by this, that after the long and expen- 
sive war which you have been most unfortunately engaged in, you should 
yield to Vyder Naick, and accept of dishonourable terms; but whenever he 
shows a disposition to peace, we would have you meet him half-way; and if a 
reasonable compensation can be obtained for our expenses, we desire 10 increase 
of territory, nox fresh grants and privileges of any kind” Before conelnding, the 
divectors again advert to what was now their main objecb:—“ We have posses- 
sions enough in Bengal and the Carnatic io yicld all the advantages the Com- 
pany expect What we want is, attention in our servants Lo their improvement 
and good managernent, and a time of peace and leisure to establish plans of 
economy and frugalily, both in our own affairs and those of the Nahob of Arcot, 
whose debts and embarrassments will have no end till he confines his views to 
the Carnatic.” 

Had the above letters been in the hands of the Madras government when 
Hyder, abandoned by his confederate, made pacifie overtures to Colonel Smith, 
iLis to be presumed a very differeut reaeption would have been given to them ; 
but the idea of seenring the sovercignty of Mysore to Mahomed Ali, and the 
dewannee of it to themselves, was now uppermost in their minds, and the last 
thing they were inclined to do was “to meet him halfway,” and grant him 
peace “on moderate terms.” His complete destiuction was opouly avowed to 
be the object at which they were aiming, and he was made perfectly aware 
that in the struggle he was henceforth to maintain single-handed, his all was at 
stake, Viewed only as a question of political expedieucy, few will now be dis- 
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posed to maintain that the Madras council did right in tellmg such a wan as 
Hyder that, the only alternative lett to him was victory or despair. 

When Hyder abandoned his strong position at Caveripatum, and hastened 
westward, the departure of Nizam Ali, and consequent diminution of his force, 
was not the inain cause. Intelligence had reached him that his conquests in 
Malabar were in imuinent danger. An expedition had sailed from Bombay, and 
made its appearance off the coast of Honawar. At that port, as has been men- 
tioned, Hyder had begun to prepare a fleet. Ue had even appointed a lord 
high-admiral, This was Lutf Ali Bey, an officer of cavalry, but so totally igno- 
rant of naval matters that his interference alienated and disgusted those who, 
as practical seamen, had the actual command of the ships. The consequence 
was, that when the expedition appeared, Hyde's fleet, consisting of two ships, 
two grabs of two masts, and about ten gallivats, sailed out and joined it Man- 
valore, Fortified Islaud, and Honawar were thus easily captured.  Tippoo, who 
had been sent forward with a light corps, shortly after arrived, but being too 
feeble to altempt any important operation, detemnined to wait the arival of 
his father, who having, about the 20th of January, 1768, refitted his equipments 
at Bangalore, and intrusted the defence of that place to Fuzzul Oolla Khan, 
was now hastening westward by forced marehes with his whole army. Tho 
British were, in the meanwhile, tutally unawave of his approach, Tippoo having 
carefully adopted every precaution to conceal it from them, They were thus 
lulled into security, when early in the month of May, without a previous note 
of warning, Hyder'’s whole army suddenly made its appearance before Mangalore. 
The consternation was extreme, and the result disgraceful. After a wretelied. 
defence, the garrison, consisting of 41 artillery, 200 European infantry, and 
1200 sepoys, made a hurried embarkation, shamefully abandoning their sick and 
wounded, consisting of 80 Europeans and 180 sepoys, and all their field picces 
and stores. Honawar and Fortified Island yielded almost without resistance ; 
and Hyder, after recovering all that had been wrested from him in Canara, was 
able to reascend the Ghauts before the inonsoon set in. 

Having ordered the hody of the anny, with all the heavy equipments, to 
proceed by easy marches for Bangalore, Hyder himself, with a sclech corps, 
hastened northward to Bednore, Intelligence had reached him that the principal 
landholders, offended at his exactions, had given encouragement to the British 
invaders; and he knew well how to turn it to account. Under the pretext of 
arranging the revenue for the ensuing year, be brought the landholders together 
from all parts of the country, aud then coolly announced to them that he know 
their treasons. Death was, of course, the penalty; but he meant to inflict a 
punishment which would cost them less and yield him mate, A list of AMES, 
with an amount of fne attached to each, was then, produced; and effectual moans 
were forthwith taken to secure payment, by handing over auch as were present 
to the department of torture, and ordering the immediate apprehension of such 
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as were absent A similar, but still more perfidious measure, was resorted to 


in procuring a large contribution from Malabar. There the Nairs had again 


rebelled, attacked and carried, or courpelled the evacuation of most of the block- 
houses which had been erected as iulitary posts, and seemed in a fair way of 
recovering their independence. Madana, the Mahometan governor, was unable 
to stem the torrent; and, on applying to Hyder for advice, was instructed 
how to proceed. Having opened negotiations with most of the chicis, he inti- 
mated that the acquisition of Malabar having proved a burden rather than an 
advantage, his master was inclined to withdraw from it, and was therefore 
willing to restore their possessions on bemg reimbursed the heavy charges he 
had incurred, The terms were al once assented to; and Hyder’s provincial 
troops, who had been so completely hemuned in that they must have surrendered 
at disurelion, departed not only in peace, but loaded with treasure. The inde- 
pendence thus purchased by the Nairs was held by a most precarious tenure. 
By making il a special condition that Ali Raja, through whom he had first 
obtained a footing in the country, should not be disturbed, and. studionsly 
omilting all inettion of Palghant, Hyder seeured two points, one in the south- 
vast and the other in the north-west, from which it would be easy at any lulure 
period to introduce an invading army and repeat his conquest. 

The month of August, 1768, had now arrived, and consequently seven months 
had elapsed since the December of the previous year, when Hyder, by moving 
off from Caveripatam, had left the Company’s army in complete possession of 
the field. This precious interval certainly pub it in their power to achieve 
brilliant results; but ib must be confessed that they did not duly improve it. 
A munour prevailed that Hyder, with his usual cunning, had only changed the 
plan of the war, and that he had a twofold object in view—to lure the Com- 
pany’s army into his own territory, where he would starve them by surrounding 
them with a desert; and to hasten back into the Carnatic while they were thus 
entangled, and lay it waste with fire and sword. This ramour made Colonel 
Smith unwilling to penetrate into the interior, with the view of striking a blow 
at the encmy’s capital. With the present defective cominissariat he could not 
march fifty miles beyond the frontier without running a risk of starvation; and 
he therefore proposed, in the meantime, to occupy the fertile country contignous 
to the frontier, from Veniambaddy in the north, to Dindigul in the south, and 
Palehaut or Palghautcherry in the south-west. In the meanwhile, depdts of 
provisions and stores might be formed for the eventual operations of the waz. 
The Madras government preferred a single concentrated effort in the direction 
of Bangalore, from which, in the event of success, an advance might be made 
on Seringapatam. It seems now to be admitted that the plan of the govern- 
ment was the more judicious of the two, but the difference of opinion prevented 
the full adoption of either. The resuli was an awkward intermediate course, 


composed partly of both. 
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The army was formed into two divisions. The one under Colonel Smith 
move north to intimidate Nizam Ali, and quicken his negotiations for peace, 
and atter accomplishing this object returned south to Kistnagherry. It was 
blockaded, and did not surrender till the 2d of May. The importance of the 
‘apture poorly compensated for the time wasted upon it. The other division, 





Kistxaanaerny.—l'rom Auan’s Viows in Mysore, 


under Coloncl Wood, after capturing all the remaining forts of the Baramahal, 
rapidly reduced those of Tingrecotta, Darampoory, Salem, Altoor, Nameul, 
Brode, Satimangalum, Denaicancota, Coimbatoor, Palghaut, Darapooram, Arava- 
courchy, and Dindigul. All of these places, some of them of considerable 
strength, were taken without difficulty, but the value of the capture was 
diminished by subsequent blunders. Under the idea that there were only three 
practicable passes into Mysore, Colonel Wood believed he could secure the whole 


‘country by fortifyme them; and, even after he had. discovered the mistake, 


weakened his force by. placing detachments in isolated positions, so remote from 
the main body and from each other, that they could not but fall an easy prey. 
In other quarters the mismanagement was of a still more serious deger iption. 


In virtue of a preposterous resolution of the Madras couneil, it was officially 


promulgated that Colonel Smith was in future to be aided by the advice and 
direction of two of their members as field-deputies, It was added that. the 
council had: prevailed upon the nabob Mahomed Alito accompany them, for 
the purpose of assuming the fiscal management of the territorial, conquests, 
garrisoning the tainov forts with integulars,. condueting the negotiations. for 
drawing off Hyder's | adherents, and generally for advising in, all other matters. 
As if-to complete the absurdity. of their arrangements, one of the field-deputies 
was. appointed commissary- general, ‘to. the army; and. ‘thus, in his threefold’ 


character of member of council, field- -deputy, and “commissary, was at once the: 
“superior, the; colle ague, and the "inferior of the commander-in- chief. Bo: crown .. 
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all, a Chevalicr St Lubin accoinpanied the deputies as privy-councillor and 4 p. 170s 
guide He ultimately proved to be a mere impostor, but was in the meantime ~~ 
lelieved, on his own assertion, lo have lived with distinction at Hyder’s court, sppom 
to be intimately acquainted with his plans and resourecs, and to have extensive hatin 
influence among his officers, native and European While making these arrange. i813 "" 
ments, the council were so ignorant of Llyder’s movements that, on the 7th of cul 
April, three mouths after he had begun his march to the west coast, they gave 

it as a special instruction to the field-cdeputies to watch the motions of Hyder, 

in ordgr to prevent his marching to Bednore, and overpowering the troops from 
Bombay, 

On the 8th of June, Colonel Donald Campbell, commanding the advanced Dentuy 
division of the British army, led it through the pass of Boodieota to Vencati- oe: 
gherry. It surrendered on the 16th, and he shortly after proceeded to the fart 
of Mulwagul, which, after he had despaired of taking it by foree, was captured 
by stratagem aud the treachery of the governor His next moveinent was on 

Jolar, which surrendered at discretion after he had earried. regular approaches 
to the evest of the elacis, In the meantime the main army was following slowly 
in the same direction, and arrived at Arlier in time to hear of the fall of Colav. 
On this event Colonel Campbell was ordered lo return with his detachment to 
head-quarters. Mukhdoom Sahih, who had been plundering in the low countries, 
on recciving intelligence of Colonel Campbell’s suecess, had returned and talkcen 
post under the walls of Baugloor, twelve miles south-east of Bangalore. An 
atlempt to surprise him failed; and the army moved on to Oossoor, which, after 
a short siege, was taken on the 11th of July. Shortly after both Anicul and 
Denkanicotta fell During all his operations Colonel Smith had been seriously 
hampered by a total want of cavalry. During his visit to Madras he had 
reconmmended that some of Mahomed Ali's irregular horse should be dis- 
eiplined by English officers. Tn this way a small body of useful cavalry had 
been obtained. Many, however, were still wanted; and an agreement was 
made with Morari Row for his personal service with a body of his select troops. 
He was preceded by an advanced guard, and, on the 4th of August, joined the 
army, which had then proceeded to Ooscota, with a nominal force of 3000 
horse and 2000 irregular infantry. A period of inaction now took. placo, 
partly because the battering train intended for the siege of Bangalore had been. 
stupidly left behind on the first stage from Madras to Vellore, and partly 
because Mahomed Ali had fallen sick, 

On the same day when Morari Row joined the British camp at Ooscota, ae 
Hyder entered Bangalore with the light troops of his advance. On tho Sth of tyaurana 
August they appeared to reconnoitre, and thereafter continued harassing the eee 
skivts of the camp. Morari Row had been urged by Colonel Smith to encamp 
within the protection of the British pickels, but he answered with a smile that 
he knew how to manage the Watch; and took up his station about a mile to the 
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tight During the delay caused by Mahomed Ali’s illness, he threw up a slight 
line of works, but the protection they afforded was so imperfect that Hyder 
thought he ought not to lose the opportunity of attacking them. Accordingly, 
on the night of the 22d of August, two columus of infantry seb out, preceded 
hy 6000 horse and some elephants, to beat up Movari Row’s camp, while Hyder 
remained! in reserve with the main body of his army, to support the attack and 
counteract any movement )y the British, The different localities of the camp 
were well known to the officers commanding the attack, and special Instructions 
had been given to the cavalry to proceed directly to Morari Row’s tent, and 
bring off bis head as a trophy. It was scarcely possible to take so experienced 
a Mahwvatty chief entirely of his guard. The moment he found he was attacked 
by cavalry, he had the singular presence of mind to order that not a mau of bis 
showld mount; and that, as the best means of distinguishing friends froin foes, 
each man should remain at his horse’s head, and cul down every persou on 
horseback, The irregularity with which the tents were fixed greatly impeded 
the movements of Hyder’s cavalry, and the confusion was increased by Moravi 
Row’s state elephant, who, on receiving an accidental wound, broke loose, 
seized his chain in his trunk, and struck with it at amass of advancing cavalry. 
This strange onset threw these hack on the calumns of infantry, while just 
entering, and under the apprehension that the attacl had failed, a hasty retreat 
ensued, The noise had reached the British camp, and Hyder, fearful of tho 
consequences, could take no part in the fight. His loss in killed and wounded 
was about 300; that of Morari Row not more than 18. 

Hyder, though foiled in this movement, was not discouraged, and iminc- 
diately resolved on another of still greater promise. Leaving Bangalore in the 
charge of Tippoo, and his maternal mele Tbrahim Sahib, he set ont on the 8d 
September, hy a circuitous march, for the south, in the hope of cutting off the 
division of Colonel Wood, which was known to be ascending from the Bara- 
mahal, and was expected to reach Boodicota on the Sth. The ronte of the 
division was through a lony defile, which pointed north-west for a few miles, 
and then, ai a comparatively open spot, where it was met by a road from the 
north-east, turned at an obtuse angle nearly due west. Hyder, presuming that 
Colonel Snuith would wait the arrival of the expected division at Maloor, had 
selected a position north-eastward of the angle of the detile, from which he 
might open an enfilading five on it, and avail himself of the consequent confusion 
to overpower it completely; at the same time, the open road in his rear would 
secure a retreat in the event of failure. Colonel Wood, unable to learn the courso 
of Hyder's motions, had thrown. his bagyage into Maloor on the Sth, and con- 
tinuing his march in the same direction, was, early on the moruing of the 6th, 
moving towards Boodicota. The hills which form the defiles concealed the three 
bodies of troops which were thus, unconsciously to each other, converging 
towards the same point. Some scouts sent out by Colonel Smith having 
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climbed to the top of the hills, reported that they had secu Hyder’s army and ap 1. 
Jolonel Wood's division approaching as above described. Seeing that he would ~~~ 
be able to clear the defile before Hyder, and take him at an advantage, he Abd pe 
quickened his pace, and had just, after reaching the angle, begun to make his Cun” 
formations on the open ground, when, to lis amazement, he heard a regular vee 
salute from the south-cast. LIfe had sent scouts to inforin Colonel Wood how 
matters stood, and this officer had taken this method of testifying his joy. 
Hyder, as much surprised as Colonel Smith at thy salute, was able to make a 
beller use of ib, and was soon beyond all reach of pursuit. One can scarcely 
wonder that Colonel Smith, thus balked of a victory at the moment when he 
had almost made sure of it, expressed himself so strongly that Colonel Wood 
resivned his command, and was suceceded hy Colonel Long, who followed with 
tho division in the direclion which Hyder had taken, while the main body 
ineved towards Colar. 

Hyder moved inuch farther to the north than was necessary to clude his abyders 
pursuers, He had an important object in view. His brother-in-law Meer en 
Sahib had, it will he remembered, tveacherousty delivered up Sera to the 
Mabrattas, and been rewarded by then with the government of Goorumeonda, 
which had originally belonged to his ancestors. By his desertion Hyder was 
deprived of the best corps of his army, aud be was therefore anxious for a recou- 
ciliation whieh woul restore it to him = For this purpose he called in the aid 
of his wife, who pled his cause with her brother so ably, that she at last carried 
her point. The reconciliation thus effected was never after interrupted; and 
Hyder, after availing himself uf an opportunity to ravage the territory of Morari, 
returned with a valuable reinforeement towards Colar, where the Company’s 
battering train was chawn out, and the ficld-deputies were talking confidently 
of the carly investment of Bangalore. 

Hyder’s position looked critical, Half his territory and several of his Hyde. 


solves to 
strongholds had. been wrested from him—a chain of posts had been established— sue to 


the place next in importance tu the capital was threatened with a siege—and the cae 
army opposed to him was commanded by an officer of distinguished ability. On 
the other land, these advantages of the Company were more imposing than 
solid. The captured places were not adequately garrisoned—the territory occu- 
pied was held by a precarious tenure—the siege of Bangalore, if protracted by a 
respectable defence, would starve out the besiegers, and swarms of light troops 
might, as before, spread like locusts over all the lower part of the Carnatic, 
and carry devastation and terror to the very gates of Madras, All these things 
were perfectly understood by Hyder; and he was, morcover, perfectly aware of 
the folly, ignorance, and conceit which presided at head-quarters, and rendered 
Colonel Smith’s abilities of little avail to the Company. Weighing all these 
things in an even balance, Hyder, if he had much to fear, had also something 
to hope, from a continuance of the war. There was one great danger which he 
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could nob have overluoked The Mahrattas had more than onee brought hin 
to the brink of destruction, and le had every reason to beheve that they 
were watching them oppor tiuty. This consideration probably had amore tuflu- 
enee than any vther in the resolution which he now took to make advances tor 
peace, TTad the Madras government heen actuated hy the spirit of moderation 
which, ay has been seen, prevailed at this time among the directors, he would 
not have made them in vain, sinee at the very outset he offered greater sacii- 
fices than they were dispose to demand. His own proposal was to code the 
Baramahial and pay ten laes of rupees. The Madras government, as if they had 
thought that the idea of peace was the very last which they ought to entertain, 
or that they had so humbled their adversary that he had no alternative but to 
accept any terms, however humiliating, which they were pleased lo dictate, set 
no Jimits to their extravagance, and demanded an enormous reimbursement 
for the expenses of the war—a line of territory which should include the forts of 
Kistnagherry and Dindigul, aud numerous concessions on the Malvbar coast. Not 
satisfied with asking tor themselves, they insisted that Hyder should pay Nizam 
Ali the tribute which they had promised him in the event of their haviug con- 
quered Mysore, and that he should make important cessions of territory to 
Morari Row. The neyotiation was finally broken off about the end of Septen- 
ber, 1768, and the contest, which had uever Leen entirely suspended, became 
more inveterate than ever. 

The fort of Mulwagul had been garrisoned by Colunel Sinith with his own 
troops, bub diuing his ahsence the field-deputics had, on their own responsi- 
bility, substitutel for this garrison a single company of the troops of Mahomed 
Ali. Hyder, aware of the change, took advantage of it ag he was returning 
froin Goormneonda, and by practising on the officer in command, gained posses- 
sion, of the place as if by surprise. Colonel Wood, again in coumand of his 
division, had hastened on the first alarm to its relief On tindiny he was too 
late, he atteupted to recover it. The lower fort was casily gained, but an 
attempt to varry the upper fort by a night escalade failed On the next day, 
the 4th of October, Colonel Wood, observing a light body of troops moving, as 
if for the purpose of throwing a convoy into the yarrison, sct oul with two 
companies aid a gun to reconnoitre. He had no idea that tyder’s army was 
near, and had allowed himself to be enticed two miles from his camp, when he 
observed 3000 horse and a heavy column of infantry moving to surromud him. 
He galloped to the nearest picket, consisting of other two companies and a 
gun, and sending orders for his line to he formed and his baggage secured in the 
lower fort, hastened back to the support of the party he had left. Though it 
was completely surrounded, he forced through and joined tt Hyder, with his 
whole army, now appeared advancing over a height about a mile in front, and 
forwarding reinforcements. Flight was Colonel Wood's only chance of safety; 
and abandoning his two guns, he formed his companies into a square, and 
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commenced a specdy retreat It would not have availed him; and he was only 
saved from destruction by a baltalion under Captain Matthews, who had been 
detached to his support, and sneceeded in joining him = The united corps, after 
successive stiunds, were able to retreat till the line could give them more 
support A desperate struggle now ensued. The enemy, in overpowering 
numbers, pushed forward with the utanost confidence; the British resisted with 
the energy of despair, but every moment was increasing their difficulties, and 
confusion hiul begun to spread in their ranks Captain Brooke, who had 
received a severe contusion in the escalade of the previous night, was left in the 
lower fort in charge of the baggage. He had with him four companies of his 
battalion, Sceing the impending peril, he took every man he could muster, 
including sick, wounded, and camp-followers, aud with two guns, dragged along 
hy volunteers and mounted hy wounded artillery, moved by a circuitous and 
concealed path to the stummit of a flat roek in the vicinity. The momeut he 
reached it he commenced a brisk fire with his guns on the densest masses of the 
enemy’s left flank, and at the same time ordered every man to shout, “ Huzza! 
hugza! Smith’ Smith'’ The shout, heard by the main body, was re-echoed by 
them, in the belief that Colonel Smith had really arrived. The eneiny, stnilarly 
deceived, gave way in every direction, and Colonel Wood had time to restore 
order among his troops and gain an improved position, Hyder was not long in 
discovering the stratagem; and, full of rage at the escape of his destined victims, 
furiously resumed the attack. Tle even attempted to charge with his cavalry 
up the hill on which the British were now posted, but had effected nothing 
when night closed and lefl Colonel Wood in possession of the field of battle. 
The British loss amonuted to eight officers, 229 rank and file, and two guns; 
that of the enemy was estimated at 1000 As both sides had exhausted their 
auuunition, there was a necessary interruption of hostilities, and Colonel Wood 
was finally relieved {rom his perilous position on the 6th of October, by the 
arrival of Colonel Smith from CQolar. 

Hyder, single-handed though he now was, had assembled so formidable an 
amy that Colonel Smith told the field-deputies that, with the relative force of the 
contending parties, the siege of Bangalore could not be undertaken unless Hyder 
was previously beaten in a general action, and bhat the only chance of bringing 
on such action, supposing him disinclined to it, was to continue moving in two 
divisions, and endeavouring to entrap him into some position where it would 
he impossible for him to avoid it A council of his officers, to whom he sub- 
mitted these views, concurred in them, and it was resolved to strengthen the 
divisions by collecting every disposable man for this purpose. In letturs to 
the Madras government, desiring them to interposo their authority to these 
measures, Colonel Smith, who now felt that he had submitted too long to an 
ignominions thraldom, complained bitterly of the insufficiency of supplies, not- 
withstanding his incessant remonstrances, and hinted that Mahomed Ali’s 
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presence might le more useful than at Colar, where, for lis protection and that 
of the field-deputies, a force little inferior im strength to one of the divisions of 
the army was detained. These letters, and the discouraging appearance which 
aftnirs were assuming, helped fo open the eyes of the comeil to the preposterous 
emmse which they had pursued ‘Phey bad formerly taken credit for “ prevail- 
iuy un Mahomed Ali to accompany the amy,” bat on the 15th Octoher they 
wldressed two letters, one to Colonel Smith, in which they expressed a hope 
that “he will be disburdened of the nabob;” and another to the field-deputies, 
in which, referring to the abandonment of the proposed siege of Bangalore, they 
plainly show that, whatever the amount of mismanagement might bave deen, 
they were determined not to bear the blame of it. “We cannot help,” they 
say, “expressing our amazement and just disappointment that 0 mexpected an 
obstacle should nuw be discovered The laying in magazines of grain was to be 
me great object of your attention, and we have always understood that a 
sufticient store to supply you during the intended sbage had been laid in at 
Colay and other places. If that hag not been done, to what end have we heen 
put tu the expense of sending such quantities of artillery and amiunnition for 
the siege of Bangalore? To what end have all operations been suspended, 
Colonel Wood recalled from the southward, and our whole attention drawn ta 
that object, when it is most certain neither that nor any essential service could 
be undertaken without ample supplies of grain? If you bave been deceived in 
this respect, why have we not been advised froin time to time? We can hardly 
say we hope it is not so, because Colonel Smmith’s assertion is positive. We 
desire you will explain this to us immediately, for or anxieties are too great to 
achnit of delay; and we cannot help remarking with sorrow, that never army 
met with more impediments; at one time the want of artillery and stores for the 
sivye keeps it imactive, then the nabob’s sickness fixes it immoveally in its camp; 
ut another time the rainy prevent all operations; and, last of all, it is vendered 
useless hy the want of provisions” Such was the language to which the council 
were reduced, only six weeks after disdainfrly rejecting a favourable peace. 
On the 5th of November, before the nabob and the deputies could have 
digested the coutents of the above letter, Hyder, while constantly keeping out 
of reach of attack, and harassing the two Brjtish divisions by his light troops, 
started off, and, Ly a circuitous movement, suddenly appeared Lefore Colar. His 
main object was to draw off Colonel Smith, who was threatening Deonhully ; 
but le was also prepared, if he saw an opportunity, to altempt Colur by esca- 
lade, He accomplished the former object; and ou beiny disappointed in the 
latter, revenged himself Ly burning the villages and devastating the country 
for several miles around, After the lotter and the alarm the deputics had no 
longer any relish for campaigning, and were permitted, on hinting the wish, to 
retwn home. Colonel Smith was now told that if he could submit a plan for 
more successful operations, with his present means, he might have “the direc- 
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tion of the war,” af he had no such plan he was to wpan to Madras and yp r+ 

ad the dehberations of the govermment  Lfe adoptcd the latter allurnative, oe 

aul seb out on the Lith of Novamhei, accompanied by the nabob and the caona 

deputies, uuder the econ of a division The general opin was, that the wee 

dcsne tor Colonel Simth’s presence at Macias was prompted hy a wish to try * "! 

the cflect of a change of command = Colonel Wood had made hunscl{ the 

favourite of the nabob, the deputies, and the govanment, and his campaign in 

the south was appealed to as evidence of Ins transcendent nulitary talents 
Tunneciately after Colonel Smith’s depaitme, intellagence having been 


received that Lfyder was besieging Oossovr, Colonel Wood marched, on the 16th 
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Co NLRAL View of Gossourn —J rom D unella Onontil Scenury 


of November, bo its relief, at the head of about 700 Europeans and 4000 sepoys, Coen 


Woed in 


with thei usual fickl-pieces He had also two biass 18-poundeis, but, as he austet 
was meditating aught attach on Hyder’s camp, and wished to relieve limself uf ae 
all meum)rances, he left them, with the whole of his haggage, camp eqrapage, and ™ 
stuplus stores, atl Baugloor, where he had anived on the 17th He set out the 
sane evening, but was obliged to abandon his proposed night attack, as he did 

not reach Oossoor till seven next morning = [Tyder had made suitable prepara- 
tions for Colonel Wood's fondly-imagined suprise On the previous evening 

he had desisted ftom siege operations, and remamed cncamped north-west of 
Oossoor till the British advance was entering it Tn the huried march only a 
small portion of the provisions and stores intended for the relief of the gartison 

had been brought up While these weie entering Hyder was not idle. His 
cavahy were making demonstrations in various duectious, aud his infantry were 
moving by a ciretutous route to turn the British flank, and cut off the ecommu- 
nication with Baugloor The outposts had observed clouds of dust, indicating 

the movement of troops in that direetion, and reported them to Colonel Wood, 

who, however, took no steps in consequence, and was first aroused Lo the danger 

by heaving repeated and heavy discharges of cannon and musketry. He lost 
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not a moment in making a precipitate retreat. Hyder had outstripped him, 
Baugloor consisted of a fort, and a pettuh or walled town connceted with it on 
one dde When Colonel Wood left his so-called incwmbrances behind him, the 
two brass ciehtcen-pounders had been found too wide for the narrow gate of the 
pettah, and had remained outside; the mass of the stures aud baggage were depo- 
sited in the streets, and the draught and carriage cattle had mostly taken shelter 
under the walls. ‘The garrison eonsisted of one of the hest corps in Mahomed 
Alv’s service, and was commanded by Captain Alexander, who, on the first 
alarm of Hyder’s appearance, made an attempt to save the cighteen-pounders. 
He found himself instantly assailed on both hig flanks, and retreated towards 
the fort, Hyder’s troops were now within the pettah, whose mud walls formed 
no defence against columns preceded by cannon, and attended by ptoneers and 
ladders, and were proceeding for the fort, in the hope of either centering ib 
aloug with Captain Alexander or of cutting off his rebreat. Forbanately the 
officer in charge of the fort had closed the gate, and the few sepoys left within 
commenced a Inisk fire, which kept the enemy at bay till Captain Alexander and 
his party were drawn up into the fort hy ropes. Meanwhile, adreadful scene 
was passing in the pellah. Men, women, and children, caacls, horses, and oxen 
were pressing forward to escape the enemy, by gaining admission tubo the fort. 
The shutting of the gate imade this impossible, and the avenues to ib heeame 
completely blocked up. As the pressure continued, the stronger trampled down 
the weaker, and magses of dead and dymg were piled in heaps. Two thousand 
human beings are seid to have perished. When Colonel Wood arrived, it was 
only ty find that the encmy were already out of sight, carrying with them hig 
two eighteen-pounders, about 2000 draught and carriage bullocks, and nearly 
the whole of the stores, baggage, and camp equipage of his army. 

After viewing the desolation caused by gross mismanagement, Colonel 
Wood returned on the 20th to Oossoor, Lo repair one of the errors of hin former 
precipitation, by throwing some umraunition and stores into it; and on the 22d 
was returning, after quitting Bangalore, which could no louger supply his troops, 
in the direction of Colar. He had reached the intermediate post of Arlier, and 
believed Hyder to be twenty-five miles distant, when he saw him suddenly 
appear, driving in the outposts with his cavalry and light troops, as a mask for 
the inovements of his infantry. Soon after two batteries opencd from a height. 
This cannonade, which the superior weight of Hyder’s ordnance, including the 
two brass guns, male effective on his part, was very imperfectly answered by the 
British field-pieces. Colonel Wood had two resources. He might have moyed 
out of the reach of the enemy's guns, or he might have adopted the more rational 
and spirited course of advancing on them. He did neither; and remained a 
whole day wasting ammunition in returning a fire which cost lin in Killed and 
wounded, one captain, six subalterns, twenty Europeans, and 200 sepoys, At ten 
at night, as the enemy had made a show of moving off to a distant eneump- 
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ment, Colonel Wood resumed his march; but the ground was searecly cleared aD 17as 
when he was startled by a fie of muskelry on his rear and right flank ~ 
Similar attacks, obliging him to make 1¢peated halts, were continued through- Bruius 
out the night Ab daylight on the 238d, just as his advanee had passed an oe 
opening in the hills, Hyder’s amy was seen pressing throngh it, with a view 

to cub off the British columns, and destroy them in detail The bayonet 
relieved them from this danger, and they pressed on, though still harassed both 

on the right and left. Two miles further on, one of Hyder’s columns haying 
anestel the Buitish front, he brought forward his whole infantry, and made a 
furious attack. Ultimately the contest looked ominons indeed. The British 
munmnition had began to fail, and the sepoys to despond At this very moment 

fhe abtack ceased, end Hyder commenced his retreat. At first Colonel Wood 

could only wonder ab Lhis unexpected deliverance, but ere long an approaching 
column of dust explained it. Major Fitzgerald, who, as the next superior officer, 

had sueceeded Lo the command of Colonel Sinith’s division, started off from Ven- 
catigherry the moment he heard of the disaster at Bangalore, and was now in 

sight. In another hour he would have been too Jate The field-pieces had 

only five rounds of ammunition remaining. Hyder had taken the direction of 
Bangalore, anid ib was therefore necessary to hasten to its relief Major Fitzgerald 
volunteered Lo proceed on this expedition after reeciving a small reinforcement 

to his division, while the rest of the army might repair its losses, aud recover 

from its fatigues at Colar. Colonel Woud, who had at one time been hold ed PUNE 
even to rashness, was now so timorous and desponding that he would not 

allow the divisions to be separated, because his fixed opinion was, that united 

they were not a match for Hyder. His subsequent proceedings did nothing to 
redecm lis honour, and he was ordered to Madras under arrest He was after- 

wards tried, but escaped, as incapacity, the chief fault with which he was 
charved, has no punishment annexed to it by the articles of war. hi his com- 

mand he was superseded Ly Colonel Lang. 

On returning from the west ILyder had sent Fuzzul Oolla Khan to Seringa- ae 
patam, bo collect Jevies and organize them. By the zealous and skilful dis- 
charge of this duty, he was able, carly in November, to take the fickl with 
7000 regular cavalry and infanlry, a great number of irregnlars, and Len guns, 

His object was to descend into the low country. This, the abswd arrange- 
ments of Colonel Wood, who had stationed a number of isolated posts, inca- 
pable either of separate defence or mutual assistance, rendered comparatively 
easy, By open attack or treachery, fort after fort {oll into his handy, and he 
announced to Elyder that he would complete his descent by the Gujelhuity 
pass, by the 4th of December. On the 6th, Hyder descended eastward into 
the Baramahal, hy the passes of Palicode and Topoor, Colonel Lang, who had 
foreseen this moyement, despatched Major Fitzgerald, on the 10th, in the same 
direction, with an efficient corps of 5000, Asno adequate means had been 
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used to reernit the sepoy tanks after the casualties of last campaign, he was 
left wider the walls of Yencatigheny, with a force which amounted, exclusively 
of sarisony wud delachments, to no more than 870 Europeans and 900 sepoys 
The fist service reyuned of him was to iqnove the battering train fiom 
Cola, where Colonel Smith had allowed the field-deputies lo deposit it, not- 
withstanding his declared opinion that 16 was no safe place for stores, without 
ab amy in ity vicinity. With the rmoval of the train, the dream of con- 
quests Which if was to have assisted in effecting, tled. 

In descending into the Carnatic, Uyder despatched enussaries in all dirvee- 
tions, to announce that be had destroyed the English amy, and was about 
tu tesume possession af his pasts in the low county, preparatory to the conquest 
of Madas  }’or a time, indeed, his progress, like that of Fuzzul Oolla Khan, 
was more like a tliumph than a campaign. The forts, says Colonel Wilks, 
yielded (as if a magic wand had accompanied the summons.” Major Filzgerald, 
following by rapid maiches, had the mortification, at every halt, to hear of the 
fall of the place he next hoped to 1eHeve Thus he reports the fall, on the 
Gel of December, of Durampomy, on the 7th of Tingrecotta, on the t2th of 
Oomalvoor, on the 15th of Selim, on the 17th of Namentl, on the 19th of Caroor, 
on the 25th of Erode, and on the 31st of Dindigu); Caveripoorai and Palghaut, 
which also fell, are not icported Some incidents connected with the captures 
af Erode and Caveripooram aie not unworthy of being detailed 

Colonel Freschman, who had sueceeded Colonel Wood on his departure fron 
the sonth, retired sick to Trichinopoly shortly after Fuzz Oolla’s descent, 
leaving the command to Captain Orton, who concentrated his force at Trode. 
The district in which it stands is remarkable for fertility, bub the c.ucl rapacity 
of Mahomed Al’s government had cshausted its resources, The provisions 
of Erode were in consequence insufficient for a short sieve; and a detachment 
of fifty Europeans, 200 sepoys, and two three-pounders, was sent, under Captain 
Nixon, to escort a supply from Caroor, about firty aniles to the south-east 
Hyder's approach was known, but it was supposed that two more convoys could 
be brought np before he arrived, and that, in the meanthue, the detachment 
would he strong enough to oppose any force that Fuzzul Oolla Khan wnight he 
able to bring against it These were gross miscaleulations. The detachment 
had heen Jittle more than au hour upon ils march when about 1000 horse wer c 
observed to the eastward = These, after reconnottiing the detachment, with- 
drew, Captain Nixon had arrived within two miles of an intermediate post, at 
which ho imteuded to halt, but, on mounting the sunmit of a rising ground, 
was startled by three well-direcled cannun-shot, which plunged from some 
masked guns into the head of Lis column. Before he had tine to wilimber his 
three-pounders, le found ten tield-pieces playing on him at little more than poinl- 
Hlank distance. After forming, he retired a fow paces for cover behind the 
evest of the Lill, to consider how he might best make for the post, which, ho 
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conceived, might still be in the hands of his own people. How astonished was 
he on finding that, instead of a detachment sent by Fuzzul Qolla Khan, Hyder'’s 
whole army was opposed to hin Tn a few minutes he saw two deep columns 
of infantry advancing to attack his little party, while about 12,000 horse were 
rushing on at full speed to envelope them on every side. The fifty Europeans 
stood firm, and reserving their fire till the enemy's colunm was within twenty 
yards, pave a volley and drove it back at the point of the bayonet, It was an 
unavailing effort, for the cavalry at the same moment charged the left and rear 
of the sepoys. A horrible carnage ensued. Not an individual of the detach- 
ment escaped withont a wound except Lieutenant Goreham. From spealsing the 
language, he was able to explain himself to an officer of rank, who saved him 
by giving him a seal on his horse behind him. 

Placing the wounded in conveyances, Hyder hurried to Erode to display his 
trophies, and, to make the nature of them understood, sent in a flay of truce to 
ask the aid of an English surgeon, Shortly after he sent a summons, translated 
into English by Lieutenant Goreham, demanding the surrender of the place, 
and inviting Captain Orton to repair to his tent, under the assurance that, 
if a capitulation was not agreed to, he would be at perfect liberty to vetwn 
Strange to say, Captain Orton avecpted this invitation, perhaps because le had 
been making too free at dinner. His next in command was Captain Robinson, 
who bad been taken prisoner the year before, and released on his parole not to 
serve again during the war. He was of course now serving in violation of his 
parole, and this not without the knowledge, but with the sanction of his 
government. Tt was the knowledge of this fact that had mainly induced Hyder to 
request the confercnee with Captain Orton, as he meant to retaliate In a manner 
which, if not justifiable, certainly taught a useful lesson Affecting to have 
become acquainted with the breach of parole for the first time during the cou- 
ferener, he expressed his astonislinent at such dishonourablo conduct, and declared 
that le considered himself free from his promise of a safe-conduct. He offered, 
however, that if Captain Orton would sign an order for the surrender of the 
place he would permit the whole garrison to retire with their property to 
Trichinopoly. Captain Orton, after standing out the first day, yielded on the 
second, and wrote the order. The moro remarkable part follows. Captain 
Robinson was bound by duty, and had the strongest of all personal motives, to 
disobey the order, aud yet, under no other compulsion, surrendered the same 
evening. Shortly afler Caveripooram, which had long been gallantly defended 
by Captain Faisan, was compelled to capitulate under a similar promise of 
safe conduct to Trichinopoly. Neither promise was kept, and both garrisons 
were thrown into prison, where Captain Robinson afterwards died. Hyder's 
faitlegsness was almost proverbial, aud it may be presumed, without any 
breach of charity, that he would havo acted in the same way, though he had 
no plausible pretext for i, The Madras government, however, had set the 
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had example, and had only themselves to lame when they found it turned 
against them 

With these events the year 1768 closed In the course of little more than 
two months, Hyder recovered every place which had been wrested from bin 
except Colar, V encatigherry, and Kistnagherry—the former two untenable 
posts, the Jasb strongly sealed on the summit of a rock, Iut in aw locality 
where it could scarcely influence the course of the war. After the capture of 
Dindigul, Fuzzul Ooila Khan was gent to operate upon the provinces of 
Madura and Tinuevelly. flyder, re-crossing the Canvery, marched eastward 
along its northern bank. Major Fitzgerald, who was in the vicinity of Trichino- 
poly, and suspected that Madras was his object, hastened northward to titerpose 
between him and this capital. Hyder on this turned suuth-cast, so as Lo 
place himself in the rear of Major Fitzgerald's track, and left no doubt as to 
his locality by the flaming villages which marked his course. His arvival at 
the Coleroon brought him to the frontiers of Tanjore, which he agreed to spare 
in return for four lacs of rupees. He then proccerted northward, and ocenpivd 
the very position which Major Fitgyerald had at first taken up, but heen 
obliged to abandon, in order to seek for food at Cuddalore, on the sea-coast 
The road to Madras had thus been left open, and the presidency were jn 
consternation at the prospect of a visit which might be expected to be far more 
disastrous than that of Tippoo Sahib, which was still fresh in their memories, 
The council had formerly disdained to listen to any terms of accommodation, 
unless everything they chose to ask was conceded to them. Tu a few short 
months all their dreams of conquest had vanished, and it was now their turn 
to make pacific overtures. Hyder was perfectly aware of the advantageous 
position he had acquired, and acted with more inoderation than he had expe- 
rienced in similar circumstances. In answer to the governor's communication, 
he expressed his readiness to conclude a peace, and requested that an officer 
inight be sent to his camp, to whom he might explain the temmy. Captain 
Brooke, the officer who made the sudden and successful diversion duving the 
avtion at Mulwagul, was employed for this purpose, and furnishes an interest- 
ing report of his interview, Hyder began by complaining that though for 
many years he had kept an envoy at Madras for the purpose of establishing 
a solid and lasting friendship with the English, all his efforts had proved 
unavailing, chiefly in consequence of the intrigues of Mahomed Ali, Twice 
during the present war—once to Colonel Smith at Kistnagherry, and the second 
time Lo the field-deputies at Colar—he had made overtures of accommodation, 
only to see them ignominiously rejected; but he was still willing to make 
peace with the English, if they would look to their own interests, exclude 
Mahomed Ali from their counsels, and send a person to his camp with full 
power to treat. He next observed that the Mahrattas periodically invaded his 
country to levy plunder, and would certainly not rest there if the opposition 
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they had hitherto experienced should from any cause be withdrawn At 
present Mysore was a barrier interposed between them and Arcot, but they 
had frequently proposed to him a partition of the nabobship He had refused 
to enter into their views, because he believed them adverse to his interests; 
but they were preparing an invasion on a very formidable seale, and, as he did not 
feel strong enough to fight both Mahrattas and English at once, it would soon 
be absolutely necessary for him to make sure of the friendship of one of them 
He preferred the English, and il was now for thei to say whether he was to 
make good that preference 

On receiving this report, the Madras government ordered Captain Brooke 
io repair again to Hyder’s camp, with an outline of the terms to which they 
were willing to agree Hyder rejected them at once, declaring them unsuilable 
to the relative positions of the parties, bul, ab the same time, expressed his 
readiness still to receive Colonel Sinith or any gentleman of rank charged with 
reasonable proposals and possessed of (nll powers. Only one of two courses 
remained open to the govermment— to prosecrte the war with renewed vigour, 
ar accept of peace on the best terms on which it could be obtained. With 
their usual inconsistency and vacillation, they did uot adopt either, but pre- 
ferred « course which ablemptcd ludicrously to combine both. To proclaim 
their determination for war, Colonel Smith, whom they bad so long kept idle 
at Madras, was again placed at the head of the army, which was concentrated 
at Chittapet; and to indicate their longing for peace, Mr, Andrews, a member 
of council, was appointed to repair to Hyder’s camp. Colonel Sinith arrived 
at Chitlapet on the Ist of February, and on the l4th Mr. Andrews, who had 
accompanied him, set out on his pacific mission 

Hyder, in the meantime, was communicating with another party, of whom 
the presidency had good yround for heing apprehensive. The French, who had 
for some time almost entirely disappeared from the scene, were ambitious of 
again appearing upon it. Under pretence of securing Pondicherry from any 
attack by native powers, they were busily employed in renewing its fortifica- 
tions; and M, Law, who had formerly figured in the war which terminated so 
fatally, was evidently buoyed with the hope of figurmg more gloriously as a 
restorer of French ascendeney in the East. Hyder was, of course, to be his 
greal coadjutor, Nothing could have been more acceptable to him than the 
following letler from Hyder:—“It is along time since T had the pleasure of 
receiving any letters from you, advising of your health, the news of ihese parts, 
and that of the French in Europe. Considering the friendship and regard 
which the French Company and the sirdars of their king in Durope bear to me, 
IT am very glad to hoar of the increase of their happiness and poweu, also of 
your health, You have doubtless heard from them the repeated victories 
which, by the blessing of God, have attended the Cirears troops; also the 
defeat of the English, and my laying wasie the Trichinopoly, Arcot, &c, 
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countries. My victorious armies are now gone toward Madras, near bo which 
place they will proceed, when you will certainly send to me a person of dis 
tinction to inform me as well of certain aftiirs of your couutry of Murope as 
these parts; and till then be constant in writing ine very particular letters, 
advising of the above matters, the situation of alfaivs in Murope, the Hnelish 
seaports, and their sirdars—all which will be the menns of mercasing our 
friendship and regard.” 

The council, secing the danger thickening around them, endeavaured to 
obtain a respite by proposing a truce of forty days. Hyder cut dawn the 
number of days to twelve, whieh began to run from the 22d of February. 
As soon as this truce was signed, Mr. Andrews hastened back to Madras to 
lay Hyder’s ultimatum belore the council, and receive further orders. — Hyder, 
relieved for the time from actual warfare, cuployed part of his leisure in receiv- 
ing a pompous deputation from the council of Pondicherry. ‘The truce expired 
on the 6th of March; and, as no proper use had been made of the taterval whieh 
it furnished for concluding peace, hostilibies iminediately recommenced. ‘The 
abilities of Colonel Smith began to tell in the Company’s favour; and a serics 
of movements took place, during which Hyder more than once found himself 
critically placed. He determined, therefore, Lo avoid similar risky in fubure, 
and with that view, rebining to his old. tactics, drew off gradually to the south. 
Tn this way the two armies were carried to about 1(Q miles to the south of 
Madvas—Hyder in advance, as if retreating, and Colonel Suith following in 
his wake. Tlyder’s object was now gained, Sending off the whole body of 
his infantry, guns, and baggage of every description, aud the great mass of his 
cavalry, with orders to retive by the pass of Alitour, le started offat the head of 
6000 chosen horse and 200 foot. In three days and a half he moved 130 utiles, 
and on the 29th of March arrived within live miles of Madras. In the evening 
of the same day Elyder acqnainted the governor with his arrival, and the objeet, 
of it, in a very characteristic letter. After referring to the previous steps 
which had been taken to terminate the war, and the various movements he 
had been obliged 40 wake in consequence of Colonel Smmith’s approach with the 
evident design of attacking him, he continues thus:—* Colonel Smith, nobwith- 
standing the negotiation of peace being on foot, again arriving within two or 
three coss of my army with the same design as before, T immediately decamped, 
and with a view to settle a lasting peace the soonest possible, am arrived ab 
the Mount (St. Thomé), My regard to our friendship and the inlercourse of 
letters which has passed between us, made me decline coming tu blows with the 
colonel; and the same consideration has made me entirely forbid the buming 
the villages and seizing the cattle, ou which heady T have given proper ovders 
throughout my army. IT now write this, therefore, to desire you will send 
to me Mr, Du Prd, who is a wise sirdar and one of the councillors, and with 
whom, moreover, I have maintained a correspondeuce sities the Arst arrival of 
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Mr. Andrews, Po hin 7 still tnipark my thouelts respecting the establishing 
a peace nud bincore Ajondship between uss whieh, haying fully understood, he 
my reluen and avquaint you wilh; in whieh ease Chat fonudation of a lasting 
peace which we are hoth desirertsof will be estabtisued — Tre ease of any ilelay 
therein, Fam not (0 be blamed: leg ane hope, therefore, Ghat you will send the 
said genUeman wilh all possible expedition — Kntertain no apprchensiuns what- 
aver, bub be pleased to send lamp with eontouted heart.” 

This fedter, though couched) tn demas whieh evidently tinply that Iyder 
considered himself ina position to dichale the terms, did nob assume more than 
the council were now roads to concede, Listening ouly to their fears, they 
abandoped all tdea of resistance, and were devermined to purchase the departure 
of the enemy fom their gates ab any cost, Colona’ Smith, though be had 
always counselled peace when it could bave heen oldained honourably, was in- 
diguautab the puviiauimioeus spirit now disphuyed by the council, and endeavoured 
to couvines Ghem that Uyder's preseub attach was by no means formidable, and 
might easily be burmed fo his disadvantage, Nothing, however, would now 
silinty them bub dmmediabe peace, whieh was accordingly concluded on the 2d, 
wid exeetted by both parkies on the 8d of April, Phere was lithe difficulty in 
adjusting bhe terms, as Hyder, who was master of the position, dictated them, 
anh refused bo recede; bub some demur look place as to the parties who were 
to sigu bhe treaty. Ue ydor seorned to have anything to do, directly or inclirecily, 
will Mahomed Ali, who, on his park, affecting equal contempt, declared that 
he would be no party fo ang agtoement ia which Myder Naick was styled 
Nabob, As the only way of sebiling thia knolty point, it was arranged that. 
the Company show negotiate in their own uame “for their own possessions 
and for (he Camatie Payoon Ghant,” and that Mahomed Ali’s consent to this 
procedive should be oflicially siynified by letter to the governor. 
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Hyder's first demand was for an alliances, olensive and defensive, but this Its teuns 


seemed so objectionable, Ghat Mr, Du Pré deelared it would be necessary to 
break off the nevoliabion if it were persisted in. With strange inconsistency, 
the vory thing thus refused was substantially conceded, by an article which 
stipulated “that in case cither of the contracting parbics shall le attacked, 
they shall fron their rexpoefive comics mutually assist each other to drive 
the enemy out,” the party demanding assistance defraying the pay of the auxili- 
aries ab Uxed vates, here were ouly two other articles in the trealy. The one 
of them yave the benofit of the treaty to “all the friends and allies of the con- 
tracting parties,” subject, however, to the very vague proviso, that “they do 
nob become aggrossors;” the other article stipulated for a wuatual restitution of 
all concuests that lad ben inade during the war, Even the fort and district 
of Cavoor, though cxptured by the Company before the war commenced, and 
still in thetr possession, were claimed by Hyder, as originally belonging to 
Mysore, and givenup to him. The only effect of the struggle had a been 
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to entail disgrace on the Company, and add enormously to their debt. During 
the negotiation Hyder had strenuously demanded the release of the wife 
aud family of Chunda Sahib, and of a long lisé of Nevayels,! who, as the 
descendants and adherents of the former dynasty of nabebs, were iuprisoned 
in various forts by Mahomed Ali, Mr. Du Pré evaded the demand by ob- 
serving that they were in the custody of oue who was nol a party to the 
treaty. The subject was in consequence dropped, but nol forgotten; for the 
moment the treaty was executed Hyder reiterated the demand, and declared 
that wuless every Nevayet in his list were allowed to accompany hing lo Mysore, 
not a single English prisoner would be restored. His inflexibility ou this 
vecasion was dicbated partly by family pride, as his mother was a Nevayct, 
and partly by his hatred of Mahamed Ali, wha was both mortified aud alwmed 
when ordered to part with prisoners who had once been, and might again 
become, danyerous rivals. Tt was necessary, however, to yield, andl Hyder 
carried his point. 
by it 
his eourt accorded Ul with their polished manners; and, ay one of their own seek 


The objects of his favour did uot, however, greatly prolit 
His allowance for their maintenanes was nigeardly; the gross habits of 


expressed it, “they almost all died of hardship, broken hearts, and repentance.” 
As the Manvas government could not bind the Company beyoud the limits of 
their own presidency, Hyder deemed it necessary to have it supplemented by 
a treaty of similar import with the government of Bombay. 


(The Navas ets, supposerl to bose called from acor-  Nevayvts have prowurvod the purify of their original 


zuption of the Lindoostanee and Mahratta terms for 
“‘naw comer,” aro of Peraan origin. Inthe beginning 
of the eighth century, the governor of Trak—a monster 
abhorred for lis cruelties—drove some respectable 
anil opulent members of the house of Tashim to tho 
rasolution of exiling themselves for ever from their 
native country, ‘Thoy accordingly embarked with 
their families and offecty in the Persian Gull, and 
landed some of them on sho Concan,in the wost of 
India, and others to the eastward of Cape Comorin, 
The descendants of the former are the Nevayets, and 
of the latter the Lubbé. The Lubbé thus claim a 
common origin with the Nevayets, thongh their 
colour aud other physical features are not Peisian 
but Abyssinian. This fact strongly confirms tho 
account of the Nevayets, who maintain that tho 
Lubbé are ouly the descendants of their domestic 
slaves. By avoiding intermarriage with the Indians, 
and even with the highest Mussulrann families, tho 


blowd, and there avo still some of them with com- 
plovions almost as fair ny thosa of Buropeans, Colo- 
uel Wilks, in concluding «Jeng note respocting Wen, 
says: “Their aduerenco to cach other as members of 
the same fanily presorved their respectalulity; anid 
thoy were famed at the Mohammedan coats of tho 
Decean for nning tho tare qualities of the suldigr, 
the scholar, and tho gentleman, | have sean nothing 
in Judia to approach the dignilied inamers, the prrace- 
ful and almost alfoetionale politonesy of an old 
gentleman of this family, who resided ab Avileunda, 
about thirty infles north of Arcot. 1 beonme ac: 
dentally known to him at an early pored of my 
residence in India, from having lows my way in a 
dark night, and wandered into village abont a mile 
fron: his habitation, when [ roceived an domediate 
invitation, couveyed by two of his sons, antl a reeep- 
tion which might grace « castlo of rmnanen,” Ft 
torical Sketches, vol. i, poges 242, 243, 
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i TIMN Clive was reparing Jinally to quit Bengal, he availed 4D! 
himself of the authority which he had received from the 


directors to arrange the mode in which the government ee 
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aaa oplion to restore Lhe council to then oigmal powers, or to 
prolong the existence of the seleck committee Tle prefered the latter couse, 
ant his fieud, Mi Verelst, accordingly succeedcd him as yresidcut, while the 
other places in bhe eommitlee were filled by Mr Cartier, Colonel Richaid Smith, 
Mr Sykes, and Mr Beecher. As the whole power of the government now centred 
in the Company, the wisest course probably would have been to throw off all 
disguises, and openly acsinne the character which belonged to them as the real 
sovercivns of Ue country, A less ingenuous course was followed, and all 
athuuinistrative proceedings continued to be conducted, as before, in the nabob’s 
nance, This double govermmcent, if not originally suggested by Clive, was 
stiongly eulogized by him, not so mneh for ils own intiinsic merils, as for certain 
relative advantages which it secmed to him would be secured by it Thus, ina 
lather of Instanctions addressed to the select cominittes, on the eve of his depar- 
ture, he says, © The firsb poiut in polities which I offer to your consideration is 
the form of government We are sensible thal, since the acquisition of the 
dewannee, the power formerly belonging to the soubal of these provinces is 
totally, in fact, vested in the Hast India Company. Nothing remains to him 
but the name and shadow of authority. This name, however, this shadow, it is 
indispensably necessary we should seem to vencrate. Under the sanelion of a 
soubuh, every encroachment that may be altempted by foreign powers can effec- 
tually be evushed, without any apparent interposition of ow own authority; 
and all roal grievances complained of by them ean, through the same channel, 
be examined into and rodvessed Be it therefore always remembered, that there 
isa soubah; and thal though the revenucs belong to the Company, the territo- 
wal jurisdictions must still rest in the chiefs of the country, acking under him 
and this presidency in conjunction, To appoint the Company's servants to the 
offices of collectors, or indeed to do any act by any exertion of the English 
power, which can casily be done by the nabob ab our instance, would be throw- 
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api ing off the mask, would be declaring the Company sonbah of the provinces, 
Foreign nations would immediately take umbrage; and complaints preferred to 

Cheo'spokyy the British court might be attended with very embarrassing consequences. Nor 

ue can it be supposed that either the French, Dutch, or Danes, would readily 

tReet acknowledge the Company's soubahship, and pay into the hands of their ser- 
vants the dutics upon trade, or the quit-rents of those districts which they may 
have been long possessed. of by virtue of the royal phirmauns, or grants from 
former nabobs.” 

Almeos con On such grounds as these it was delermined to pursue a dissembling policy, 

jmaos and merely levy the revenues of the country, without undertaking to discharge 
any of the other proper functions of government Innumerable abuses, which 
ought to have heen foreseen, immediately followed Europeans, again pormibbed 
to engage in private trade, put down all fair competition by tatinidation and 
violence, and made rapid, fortunes by means of real or virtual monopolies; 
justice ceased to be administered even in form; and the great body of the 
people, subjected to endless extortion and oppression, became incapablo of 
paying their rents, or endeavoured to compensate themselves by evading the 
payment of them. According to Clive's calculation, the Company's income in 
Bengal exceeded £2,000,000 per aunum; and their civil and military expenses 
would in future never exceed £700,000 per annum in time of peace, and 
£1,000,000 in time of war. <A clear surplus of at least £1,000,000 sterling 
ought thus to have been annually poured into the Company's treasury. LU ever 
such a surplus was to be realized, ib ought to have been during the govermuent 
of Verelst. Though it was necessary to maintain a body of troaps on the 
frontiers to watch the movements of the Mahrattas, and counteract the ambitious 
designs which the Nabob of Oude was gradually developing, there was no aetual 
war during his government, with the exception of a short and il-jadged expe- 
dition to Nepaul, to extricate its king from the consequences of hostilities in 
which he had become involved with tho Ghoorkas. Tho anticipated surplus, 
however, had never been realized; and at the termination of Mr, Verelst’s 
government, in the end of 1769, it was found that the revenues had even failed 
to meet the current expenses. ‘T'o defray these the government had borrowed 
to a large amount, and granted bills payable hy the directors in England, Those 
could only be met when due by the proceeds of the Company’s investinent; bub 
even this was miserably curtailed, ay on more than one occasion the funds 
which were intended to purchase the investment were appropriated by the 
government of Madyas to defray the expenses of their ruinous war. 

Desi Tn the beginning of 1770, when My, Cartier succeeded My, Verelat, the finan- 
cial difficultics of the Company were greatly increased by frightful calamities, 
The crop of rico had failed, and small~pox had hegun to rage with the fury of a 
pestilence, Famine and disease, the two worst scourges of humanity, were thus 
let loose at once upon the natives of Bengal, who perished by thousands and 
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tens of thousands The stiects and waysides weie covered with the dead and ap rr 
dying, till the very an was taunted It has been caleulated that nearly a thud 

of the whole population was destioyed It would be absuid to blame govern- Dievdin 
ment for these natial calamutics, and yeb 1b 15 impossible entirely to exculpate ie 
them The faikue of the rive crop, mm consequence of eacessive chought, must 

have been foreseen, and it was therefore the duty of government, while aware 

that famine to sumo valent was meviteble, to have taken the means in their 
power to mitigate it by storing theit granmies They appear, on the contrary, 

to have overlooked thei duty as a government, and to have speculated as 
individual merchants on the enormous profits which the foresecn calamity would 

enable them to realize Before the famine cached its height, almost all the 

1jce in the countay was Lought up by the servants of the Company, and when 

the pressure came, {hey found little difficulty in selling at Len times the o1igmal 

cost Lt has been said that in this way they caused, or at least agmavated the 
famine This doubtless is a mistake As the supply of rice was deficient, the 
ine.case of price occasioned by their forestalling was beneficial, Iuasmuch as it 
obliged the consumers to practise economy and place themselves on short allow- 

ance sooner than they might otherwise have deemed 1b necessary In this way 

their conducl, however seltish and heartless the motives which dictated it, could 

not be injurious, though it would certainly have been more to their honow 

had Uwy in a common calamity thought only of the means of mutigating its 
horors Among the victims of disease was the actual Nabob of Bengal, Syoof- 
ud-Dowlah, who diced of the simall-pox, and was succeeded by x younger 
brother, Mobarck-ud-Dowlah, about ten years of age Theo event was too unim- 
portant to rttinet much notice, and the new appointment appeas to have 

beon. vevarded by the Bengal presidency as a matter of couse, The directors, 
however, actuated by a more merecnary split, wee not unwilling to take 
advantaye of the circumstance In a letter to the president and council, afler 
expressing thei, astonishment that “an event of so much importance as the 

death of the Nabob Syoof-ud-Dowlwh and the establishment of a successor in so 

gieat a degree of nonage, should not have been attended with those advantages 

for the Company which such a circumstance offered to your view,” they continue 

thus: “ Convineed as we are that an allowance of sixteen lacs per annum will uM 
be sufficient for the support of the nabob’s state and rank, while a minor, of Benge 
we must consider every addition thereto as so much wasted on a herd of a 
parasites and sycophants, who will continually surround him; or at least be 
hoarded up, a consequence still moré pernicious to the Company. You are, there- 

fore, during the nonage of the nabob, to reduce his annual stipend to sixteen laca 





of rupees.” ‘This, by a ingle stroke of the pen, they unceremoniously relieved RI 
themselvés of av annual payment of £100,000, which they were under a formal by 
obligation to pay, and to which the nabob’s title was ab leash as good as sf 


theirs waa to the grant of the dewannee, The only thing that cau be said 
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AD 1760, in exeuse for them is, that all their dreams of prosperity had vanished, and 
as their financial difficulties had reached a crisis 
Tucreasa When the grant of the dewannee was obtained, the gencral belick was that 


of the ‘ “ye so 1" ears 
Company's the Company had obtained a clear addition to their iucome of at least a inillion. 


ae sterling. As a necessary consequence the value of their stoek rose rapidly in 
the market, and with il the expectation of a Jargely-increased dividend On 
this subject, however, the directors and the proprietors were not agreed. The 
former, aware of the heavy obligations which they had imeurred, counselled delay, 
at least till the anticipated addition to their income should be actually realized ; 
the latter were too impatient to wait, and on finding their wishes thwarted, took 
the initiative into their own hands, and at a single bound raised the dividend 
from six to ten per cent. Meanwhile the public were not wneoneernod spec- 
tators of the strife. The right of the Company lo make territorial acquisitions 
for their own behvof was denied, and the directors reevived a significant inti- 
mation from the Duke of Grafton, then prime minister, that the atktivs of the 
East India Company would probably oceupy the attention of parliament in the 
approaching session, Accordingly, on the 25th of Novorber, (766, about a Lort- 
nivht after parliament met, a committee of the whole Jlouse of Commons was 
appointed to inquire into the state and condition of the Company; and on the 
10th of Deeember the court were ordered to furnish a variety of papers, including 
copies of all treaties and grants from any native powers, between 1756 and 1766 
inclusive, as well as all vorrespondence relating thereto, and an account of the 
state of the Company’s territorial revenues, together with a atatement of all 
expenses Incurred by governinent on account of the Hast India Company during 
the period to which the order for copies of the treaties and grants upplicd, 
Appleton ‘The object of these parliamentary proceedings could nob be misunderstuod, 
reente. On the supposition that the dewannce was as valuable as had been represeuted, 
tho ministry were determined to sharein the profits. Tt was even hinted that 
the rich acquisitions of the Company in the East might be legitimately employed 
in relieving the people of England of some of Lheir burdens, This idea, prepos- 
terous as it now scems, appears to have been suggested by Clive himself, wha, tn 
a letter to Lord Chatham, from which we formerly quoted at some length, wrote 
as follows:—‘TI flatter nryself I have made it pretly clear to you that there will 
be little or no difficulty in obtaining the absolute possession of these rich king- 
doms, and that with the Mogul’s own consent, on paying him less than a fitth 
of the revenues thereof. Now, I leave you to judge whether an income yearly 
of upwards of two millions sterling, with the possession of three provinces 
Oe ig. abounding in the most valuable productions of nature and art, be an object deserv- 
ing thé public attention; and whether it be worth the nation’s while to twke the 
proper measures to secure such an acquisition—an acquisition which, under the 
management of so able and disinterested a minister, would prove a source of im- 
mense wealth to the kingdom, and might in timo be appropriated in part as a 
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fund towards diminishing the heavy load of debt under which we at present ap wor 
labour” Some such idea way probably entertained by the government, and 7 
hence, when the proprietors, madeterred by the opposition of the directors, and Amount 

. 2 » . . « ofthe 
the interference of parliament, resolved, on the Gth of May, 1767, that the divi- company's 


dividend 


dend for the ensuing half year should be at the rate of 124 per cent, per annum, aie 


by pulia- 


the ministry at once put a velo on their extravaganec, by bringing in a bill 
d tment 


which restrained the Company from inereasing their dividend heyond 10 per 
cent, till the noxt session of parliament, and prohibited the voting of dividends, 
except by ballot, i general courts specially summoned for that purpose. As 
this was the frst inslanee in which parliament directly interfered with the 
Company in the management of their revenues, the bill was strennously opposed 
in all its stages, especially in the House of Lords, where the celebrated judge, 
Lord Mansfield, headed the opposition, and stigmatized the bill as an arbitrary 
and unjustifiable interference with the rights of property. It was carried not- 
withstanding, and when about to expire, was continued in force for another year 
The proprictors, thus defeated, were glad Lo listen to acompromise. ‘Tacilly 
acinitting the claim of the crown to their territorial acquisitions, the Company 
ullitnately became bound, in terms of two successive acts of parliament, to pay 
over into the public treasury the sum of £400,000 per annum, first for two suc- 
cessive years, and afterwards for five years, commencing in February, 1769, 
They agreed, moreover, annually to export British merchandise to the amount ee 
of £380,837, not to augment their dividends beyond 12} per cent, by aug government 
mentations not exceeding 1 per cent. in one year, and after paying their simple 
contract. debts, bearing interest, and reducing their bonded debt to the sum 
lent to government, to furnish an additional loan to government of their 
surplus receipts at 2 per ecnt interesl These arrangenients were obviously 
made under the influence of the golden dreams which were at this time almost 
universally indulged. The only thing in the act which indicates some degree of 
distrust, is a proviso that if the dividend should fall below 10 per cent. the pay- 
mont into the exchequer should be proportionably reduced, and that if the divi- 
dend should fall to 6 per cent the payment shold entirely cease, A. still more 
unequivocal exprossion of distrust was given by the directors when, mainly on 
the ground of the unsatisfactory slate of their finances, they adopted the extya- 
ordinary measure of sending out to India a commission of supervisors, with 
complete powers to suspend, if necessary, even the presidents and councils, to 
investigate every departanent of affairs on the spot, and frame regulations 
adapted to the oxigency of civoumstances, The supervisors appointed were 


Mr. Vansittart, Colonel Forde, and Mz. Serafton, They sailed in.the Awrora . 
frigate, and reached the Cape of Good Hope in safety, but were never heard of 
after they left, it afew 


Government, after they had once begun to interfere with the management of 
the Bast India Company, seem to have had some difficulty in fixing the point 
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at which they ought to stop. Not satistied with objecting to the proposed 
appointinent of supervisors on some alleged ground of illegality, thoy endea- 
voured, at first openly, and thereafter yueplitiously, to obtain a direct share in 
the political government of India The Company had applied to them for two 
ships of the line aud some frigates The application was favourably reeeived, 
and the directors were exulting in the addition about to be made to their naval 
strength, when they were startled by a communication from the ministry, to the 
effect that the naval officer appointed by the crown to command iu Lndia should 
be invested with full powers as a plenipotentiary, lo transact with native 
states, and decide on all qnestions of peace and war, This claim on the part of 
the gove.ument was represented as a necessary result of an article in the lreaty 
of Paris, by which his majesty had agreed to acknowledye the legal title of the 
Soubahdar of the Deeean, and of the Nabob of the Carnatic, Being thus 
bound by treaty, how could his majesty, it was argued, alluw his troops to he 
at the disposal of third parties, who night choose to employ them in under- 
takings directly at variance both with the letter and the spiril of the treaty? 

The claim thus put forward by the ministry excited the utmost alarm in the 
Company, who could not fail to perceive that the real question ab issue was 
whether they were to be entirely superseded in their political capacity, and 
reduced to their original condition of merchants. The opposition to the pro- 
posal was so strong aud decided, thal the ministry expressed a willingness 
to modify it, and Lord Weymonth, im their name, while requesting that the 
sonse of the general court should be taken on the subject, voluntecred the follow- 
ing explanation:—‘‘The difficulty of a sole plenipotentiary, if it ever existed, is 
vemoved; the crown does not wish to interfere with the powers of the com- 
uiivsion (the supervisors); wants no authority over your servanly, uor any 
direction or inspection of your commercial affairs; disclaims even a recon- 
mendation of any person to be employed in it; in short, only wishes to be 
enabled to assist you effectually; and, in order to that, finds it necessary to 
have a share in the resolutions and deliberations of the Company, mercly with 
regard to the two objects of peace and war, when his majesty’s forces are to be 
employed.” The explanation was not satisfactory, and the general court, after 
long debate, refused to grant even the moditied powers thus request Sir 
John Lindsay, on being appointed commander-in-chief of the king’s ships in 
India, was also appointed by the Company to the command of their ships, and 
specially authorized to settle same disputes in the Persian Gulf; but authority 
to interfere in questions of peace and war in India was distinctly refused, As 
the ministry ceased to insist, the fair inference undoubtedly was, that they 
acquiesced in the refusal, Nothing, however, was further from their intention. 
Having failed to accomplish their object with the consent of tho Company, 
they secretly resolved to proceed without it, and stooped to something very 
like a trick, 
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The treaty of Paris, by its acknowledgment of Mahomed Ali as lawful 4p a6, 


Nabob of the Camnatic, seemed to open a wide field to his ambition, and he 
began to aspire to the sovereignty of all Southern India While cherishing this 
extravagant aspiration, he felt galled he- 
yond measure ab the control which the 
Company exereised over all his movements, 
and he was therefore prepared to hail a 
proposal which promised to icinstate lin 
in what he conceived to be his sovereign 
rights. Among his advisery was a Mr, 
Maepherson, the son of Dr Macpherson, 
minister of Sleat, in the Isle of Skye Ue 
had arrived at Madras in 767, ag purser 
of the Company's ship Mansfield, com- 
manded by his tucle, Caplain Macleod, and 
having been introduced to the nabob, soon 
acquired so much of his confidence that he 
engaged lum as his agent, and sent him 





home to Lngland to prosecute his interests lignans 6 -kti; Mahotvol His Cudatie 
With this view he way furnished with pte eee gente a 
letters to the prime iinister, The couse of his proceedings is detailed in a Ambrtions 
paper which was alterwards drawn up by himself, and entitled “Memorial of Mahon 
Services rendered to the Nabob” “The object of his commission was,” he says, te 
“to procure relict fom the oppressions under which the nabob was labowing ; 
to procure this wished-for relic the means to be employed wero, if possible, to 
raise in the breast of the prime minister a favourable respect for the nabob; 
then to lay before him the distress of the prince; likewise 4o show the advan- 
tage which would atise to the state from granting him the proper protection.” 
“ Yortunately,” adds Mr Macpherson, “the favourite and minister (the Duke 
of Grafton) was a personage of the first distinction—of the noblest and most 
stealy principles; every consideration pointed out his grace ax the member of 
the British empire whose fiendship and support, next to those of the sove- 
reign, were the most desirable to the cause of the nabob.” Having heen ad- ee 
mitted to an interview, My. Macpherson proved himself » zealous and unserupu- mint 
lous advocate. “I expatiated,” he says, “pon the superior merits of the nabob; 
showed that he was tho person to whom Britain owed the rise of her power in 
India; that his atlnchment and unsullied honour to the English were unparal- 
leled, I then dwelt upon his personal merits as a stalesman and a gertleman; 
and showed that though he bad assurances of protection under the sovereign 
hand, he was treated with indiguity, and even tyranny.’ To give force to his 
cloquence, Mr, Macpherson. was emboldened to offer presents, first to the minister 
and then to his secretary. Both of them, it seems, had virtue enough to refuse 
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them, but the duke, so far from being offended, spoke “feclingly of the oppres- 
sion under which the princes of India laboured from the usurped authority of 
the commercial subjects of the state,” and declared his determination to use all 
his influence as minister in support of Mahomed Ali While thus pledging him- 
self to the nabob, the Duke of Grafton was generous enough not to overlook 
the merits of his agent, and rewarded him for his albempt tu undermine the 
Company by sending him hack to Tudia, in the beginning of 1770, with the 
appointment of a wriler in their service. To this contemptible intrigue the 
conduct of the ministry in stcalthily carrying out the scheme which they had 
professedly abandoned, musb he ascribed. 

Sir John Lindsay, on arriving ab Madras, lost uo time in acquainting the 
council with the extraordinary powers with which he had Deen invested. — Lle 
had come, he said, as the plenipotentiary of the crown, and had uot only full 
authority to treal with the native powers, but to inquire into the condnet 
of the late war. He therefore peremptorily ordered them to furnish hin with 
whatever papers and documents he might require in conducting the inquiry. 
Nor was this all They had hitherto thought themselves supreme within their 
own presidency, bub they must henceforth content themselves with « subor- 
dinate position. The crown had intrusted hin with letters and presents to 
the Naboh of Arcot; and as in deliveriug them he was about to act as the 
representative of majesty, it was obviously their duty to follow in bis tain. 
The council were taken completely by surprise, but soon recovered from it, 
and acquainted Six Jobu Lindsay with their determination not “to degrade 
themselves.” Tu their letter to the court they observed—* We rust cither 
have delivered to him our papers and records, or not; we must cither have 
rendered him an account of our transactions, or nob; we inusl have admitted 
him to have shared in ow deliberations, or nol There appeared to be no room 
for hesitation. We were charged with the Company’s aftairs--we had no 
instructions from our constituents, Their rights were attacked; we must either 
have supported or basely surrendered them Our fortunes imny be ab stake in 
the issuc; but were our lives at equal hazard, we should, withoul a moment's 
hesitation, have taken the part we have taken, The die is cast; wo must 
stand the issue.” 

This letter, which reached the directors on the 22d Murch, 1771, was the 
first intimation they received of Sir John Lindsay's surreptitions commission 
On the 8th of April they addressed a letter to the Earl of Rochford, one of lis 
majesty’s principal secretaries of state, in which—after stating that “Sir John 
Lindsay, im express contradiction to the assurance given to the Company by 
his majesty’s secretary of state, your lordship’s predecessor in office, has, under 
his hand, insisted that he has his majesty’s authority, and plenipotentiary 
powers from the crown, to execute any treaty with the princes of the country 
which may be judged necessary to procure peace in India”—they drew a divmal 
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pictine of the probable resulls, and concluded wilh declaring their apprehen- 
sious “that unless some speedy remedy be applied, the ruin of the Company, 
fiom the loss of ther conscqueuce, influence, and @edit, will infallibly ensue ” 
Lod Rochfords answer was far froin satisfactory “T must inform you,” he 
says, “thab the repeated complaints made by the Compary of the mismanage- 
meut and disobedience of their servants in Tndia, which caused them to desire 
fiom the legislature more extensive powers for thet cocivion, and induced 
thom to send out supervisors invested with the highest authority, first suggested 
to his majesty the expediency of giving his commission to a person of con- 
fidence, fo procine the fullest information on the spot of the manner in which 
afleiis had been conducted in that country; the thorough knowledge of which 
the King could not but consider asa principal national concorn, as well as of 
the greatest consequence to the interest of the Company THis taajesty was the 
nore called upon in this case, as his honour, pledged for the performance of the 
engagements entered into by lim in the last definitive troaty, was in the 
hands of the Company’s servands cairying on the government in India” On 
the seriaus charge of having granted the commission “in express contradiction 
to the assiumance granted to the Company,” his lordship deemed it prudent to 
gay nothing, but he plainly intimated the determination of the ministry to pet- 
severe in the course which they had commenced Sir John Lindsay had indeed 
been recalled, bub his commission was to remutn in force, for Sir Robert Harland 
had been appointed to succeed to it If there was any idea of a contest 
belween the king and the Company, the governor and council of Madras had 
themselves given rise to it, “by their improper reception of Sir Juln Lindsay, 
and thetr refisal to do the usual honours to the delivery of hiy majesby’s letler 
and presents.” On the whole, the Company had no reasonable ground for 
apprehension, Positive instructions had been given to Sir John Lindsay “to 
avoll, ad far as possible, even the appearance of any dispute;” the king, “in 
his Taal letter to the nabob, has been pleased to express his confidence in the 
Company, and his desire to connect them inseparably with that prinee,” and 
Sir Roberé Harland, “ beside the particular orders given him 4o promote, as far 
as possible, asiriet union between the nabob and the servants of the Company, 
and to remove every suspicion of the Company's lying under the king’s dis- 
pleasure, received instructions to make the support of their bmportance and 
honour in the eyes of all the powers in India a principal point of his attention.” 
These instructions had been repeated, and avcompanied with explanations 
which ought to satisfy the Company that Sir Robert Harland’s powers “ will, 
whenever they shall be executed, be a convincing proof of his majesty’s palorial 
care and regard for their interests, by showing them to be the object of his 
protection and support” Such were the vaguo assurances by which ministers 
endeavoured to justify a course of poliey which they had commenced in fratid, 
and had not the manliness to abandon when its folly was made manifest. 
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Whatever may have been the positive instructions given Lo Sir John Lindsay, 
he appears to have forgotten them before he reached his destination, and took 
an ealy opportunity of showing that he was determined Lo push his powers to 
the uimost By the ticaty of perpetual friendship with Eyder, the Company 
were bound to assist him with troops against any abback that might be made 
upon him In reliance on thus article, Hyder intimated to the Madras govern. 
ment that he was threatened with an invasion by the Mahrattas, and requested 
their promised aid The council were sorely perplesed They had searcely 
begun to recover from the effects of a most disastrous war, and now they were 
called upon to involye themselves in another war, whieh would bring them into 
direct collision with the Mahratias As the only means of estaicating them- 
selves from the dilemma, they had recourse to a very palbry evasion, and 
endeavoured to justify their refusal of assistance to Hyder on the grownd that 
he had not been attacked, bub had himself provoked the hostilities of the 
Mahrattas by his own aggressions. This proposed neutrality did not satisty 
Mahomed Ali, An implacable enmity existed between him and Hyder, and 
therefore his proposal was that the Company, instead of remaining neutral, 
would regard Hyder as the common enemy, and assist the Mahratias in ernsh- 
ing him This was too gross a violation of the treaty to be sanctioned by tho 
council; but Sir John Lindsay had no such seruples, and, cither in gross ignorance 
or witer disrevard of existing obligations, openly declared himself on the side 
ot Mahomed Ali 

Sir Robert Harland arrived at Madvas, with « squadron of his majesty's 
ships, on the 2d September, 1771, and immediately showed that he was prepared 
to indorse every measure which Sir John Lindsay had sanctioned Tho nahob 
immediately availed himself of his assistance, and had little diflieulty in con- 
vineing him that the true policy of the Company was bo make common crnse 
with the Mahrattas, Sir Robert accordingly addressed the council; and, in urging 
compliance with the nabob’s view, stated that, should a peace be refused to 
the Mahrattas on the terms which they proposed, they threatened to dustroy 
the whole of the Carnatic with fire and sword, and had a great army on the 
frontiers to carry their threats into execution. In conclusion, he called upon 
them to explain particularly what were their reasons “for refusing to acquiesce 
in what the nabob thinks the only measure for the preservation of his country, 
and what appears to me to offer the only prospect of security in the present 
circumstances to the British interests in this part of India ” 

The council, in auswering this communication, adopted the rather singular 
expedient of sending two separate letters to Sir Robert Harland—the one 
addressed to him as plenipotentiary, and the other addressed to him as admiral. 
In the former, improving upon a remark of the directors, that the rights and 
privileges of the Oompany “rested upon as high anthority as the king's com- 
mission—royal charters confirmed by repeated acts of parliament,” they observed 
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that though ib was their most anxious desire to manifest unfeigned allegiance 
and inviolable attachment to his majesty’s most sacred person and government, 
yet they could not render an account of their conduct to any one but a consti- 
tutional authority, such as the partiament of Great Britain, and the courts of 
civil judicature, fu the other letter they showed some dexterity in turning Sir 
Robert Tarland’s statement against himself: —“We have if now in the most 
authentic manner frou you, his majesty’s minister plenipotentiary, that they 


(the Mahrattas) threaten to destroy the whole Carnatic with fire and sword, if 


certain conditions which they reyuire are not submitted to; which conditions 
are, as you express it, and ax we believe they express it, friendship with the 
Bnglish and the nabob, and a certain assistance from both against Ltyder Al, 
who is their enemy, Words are only used to convey ideay; and the same words 
may convey different and even contrary ideas, according to the circumstances 
that attend them Thus, if the Malvattas were to propose friendship with the 
English and the nabob in the way that states generally propose treaties of 
friendship, for mutnal advantage, we should understand by it what the word 
in its primitive aud natural sense implies, and should most gladly embrace it in 
any way that might be advantageous to the Company's commerce, productive 
of sceurity to their possessions, and consistent with the rights and powers 
granted to them by charler; but when they require friendship and assist- 
ance, and denounce threats of firo and sword if their demands are not com 
plied with, the words change their meaning, It is no more friendship they 
propose; it is an abject submission they demand to their imperious will—such 
a submission as is conforraable to tho usage of the country The subjected 
powers are always compelled to attend the haughty conquerors with a cerfain 
nuniber of troops. This is not all Té is not only a demand of servile sub- 
migsion they require; they mean to render it still more humiliating: it must 
be accompanied with the most Hagrant breach of national faith, A formal 
treaty of peace and amity was concluded between this presidency, on the part 
of the Company, and Hyder Ally Cawn, in the year 1769, He hath committed 
no act that can give the least attaint to that Siteenent sat jeast, that we 
know of; but, on the contrary, he hath granted to the Company all the 
privileges and advantages of trade in his country which thoy enjoyed before 
the late war with him, The Mahrattas add to their haughty demand this 
specific condition—that the assistance to be given them by the English and the 
nabob be expressly employed, in open violation of the faith of that treaty, 
against Hyder Ally Cawn. We therefore offer it as our opinion, that a sub- 
mission to stich a demand would be in the highest degree derogatory to the 
honour of the British nation, and contrary to the interests of the Company,” 
These arguments could not be answered; and Sir Roberh Harland, appa- 
rently conscious that he had placed himself in a falye position, made a. very 
blustering roply. ‘Your charge of an unconstitutional act|” he says, “catnot 
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be against me; [ do no more than my «duty. But it seems bo me bo be directly 
pointed at the royal anthority and the undoubted rights of the crown; and 
when you take upon you to censure a measure which is the sacred privilege of 
majesty and the constitutional rights of your sovereign, let mo tell you it is 
very unbecoming, it is presumptuons, it is wrogant; and T know nob whether it 
may not be looked upon as criminal in the eye of the Jaw, as ib is an mdoubted 
maxim iu the British government that the privileges of the prince ave equally 
sacred with the liberty of the subject.” While thus blustering, Siv Robert 
clung tenaciously to his purpose, and amonneed his intention to enter inte a 
negotiation with the Mahrattas through Madhoo Row, or any one he might 
appoint. Ultimately he announced that he had proposed to the Mahrattas, in 
the name of the King of England, a cessation of hostilities between their nation, 
the English, and the Nabob of the Carnatic, until such time as his niajesby’s 
pleasure should be known; and that he understood Lhe Mahratias had acceded 
to the proposal, and withdrawn their troops from the frontiers, This was a 
very curious kind of armistice. Tho Mahrattas cross the frontiors of the Car- 
natic, and commence plundering; the Hnglish, who would have marched agatust 
them, are held back by the nabob, in the hope that he may yet he able to wake 
them friends, and a British plenipotentiary, yielding to the sane pusillaniuious 
spirit, sends them a civil message, simply proposing that they should desist 
from hostilities till such time as his majesty’s pleasure should be known! The 
council wisely refused to connect themselves in any way with his absurd pro- 
cecdings, till he began lo seize many of the Company’s European, soldiers, on 
the ground of their being deserters from his majesty’s service, On being 
interrupted in this petty strife, he denounced their conducl as “diaholically 
mischievous and flagrantly unjust,” and shortly after, without tuking formal 
leave, sailed away suddenly from the coast. 

Though the council had refused to be dragged by the nabob into a new 
war with Hyder, they did not refusc their assistance to lim in a case where 
they thought he had more justice on his side, and their own revenues wero 
more immediately concerned. The Rajah of Tanjore, during the war with 
Hyder, had shown great reluctance in assisting the Company with a quota of 
horse which he was bound to furnish, and made no suitahle return for the 
tranquillity which his territories had enjoyed under the Company’s protection. 
He was therefore regarded as little better than an enemy in dixguiso; and 
accordingly, when the nabob complained that the rajah had marched into the 
Marawar country, and attacked some polygars who were dependants of the 
Carnatic, the council at once interfered, and remonstrated with him ou the 
impropriety of lis conduct. He answered with disdain— If I suffor Moraveo 
to take possession of my country, Nalcooty to take my clephants, and Tondo- 
man to infuro my country, it will be a dishonour to me among the poople to 
see such compulsions used by the polygare, You are a protector of my govern- 
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ment, notwithstanding, you have nol settled a single affair I have finished an wr. 
the affairs relating to Morayee, and confirmed him in his business; the alfair ~ ~~ 
with Naleooly vemains to be finished, which I shall also finish.” Though thiy the Rayan 
answer gave lithe hope of an amicable arrangement, if was resolved Lo attempt al 
negotiation, and, at the sume time, despatch loops and stores to Tichino- cen 
poly, The negotiation, eouducted by Omdut-ul-Omrah, the eldest son of 
Mahomed AR, who had deputed hin for that purpose, friled; and General 
Sinith, selting out from Tuichinopoly at the head of a force, arrived, on the 
16th of September, 1770, before the fort of Vellum, situated eight miles south- 
wesh of Tanjore. The siege was immediately conunenced; but at midnight 
of the 20th, after a battery had been opened, the place was evacnated. General 
Smith inmedialtely invested Tanjore, and bad clfected a breach which way 
reported to be practicable, when his operations were suddenly arrested by 
an intimation from Omdut-ul-Omrah that the rajah had come do terms In 
this transaction the nabob, acting ou the new ideas of sovereignty with which 
the British ministers had impressed him, treated the Company with very little 
ceremony, and concluded a treaty with the rajah in his own name, without their 
intervention, Tle sinply intimated to the council that Vellum had been ceded 
to him, and requested thea to place a garrison in it, in order to render it an 
effectual check on the rajal’s conduct 
The proceedings of the Emperor Shah Alun. had for some time occasioned shah stuns 
considerable uneasiness The distiucts of Allahabad and Corah, which had been ea 
wrested from the Nabob of Oude, had been conferred upon him; aud be was, ?™ 
moreover, cutilled to the annual sum of twenty-six. lacs of rupees (£260,000), ag 
the porlion of revenue which he hail reserved, and the Company had become 
bound to pay him ou veceiving the graut of the dewannee, It had been hoped 
that he would sit down contented with these provisions, and cease to dream of 
regaining the throne of bis ancestors at Delhi. Te soon showed that his views 
wore of a very different description, and began to intrigue for Lhe posyession of 
his capi, His fash application for aid was to the Bengal presidency, from 
whom he asked two battalions of sepoys and some field-pieces, in virtue, as he 
alleged, of a promise which Lord Clive had given him. The council, though 
they had previously resolved not to allow their troops to cross the Caramnassa, 
somewhat inconsistently resolved to grant his application. They saw they had 
not influence suilicicnt to prevent him from malsing the attempt, and they 
feared that if he made it without their aysistance, any hold which they now 
had upon him might be lost When the enterprise was about to be coninienced 
a double mutiny broke ont, the one among Shah Alum’s own trdops,.and the ‘ 
other anoug the three best battalions of his vizier, the Naboh of Oude. The 
enterprise was in consequence postponed; bat Shah Alum, still bent on eaxecut- 
ing it, continued 10 watch for a favoutable opportunity, It occurred sooner 


than was expected. 
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For some time after the fatal field of Paniput the Mahrattas were too much 
employed at home to be able to interfere with the politics of Tlindoostan; but 
in 1769 the Peishwa Madhoo Row assembled a powerful army, and sent it 
northward across the Nerbudda Ib consisted of about 50,000 horse, and a Jarge 
body of infantry, with a numerous artillery, Jt was headed by celebrated 
leaders—Visajee Kishen, who held the chief command, Mahadajee Sindia, and 
Tookajee Holkar. Their first operations were directed against the Rajpoot 
princes, from whom they extorted ten lacs of rupees, as arrears of tribute, 
They next invaded the territory of the Jauts or Jats, a powerful tribe, who dwelt 
to the west of the Jumna, and had been compelled, im self defence, to abandon 
the peaceful pursuits of agriculture for that of aims. Though they had gradu- 
ally extended their territories, and made themselves masters even of Agra, they 
were unable to cope with the Mahrattas, who defeated them in a pitched lattle 
near Bhurtpvor, overran their country, and compelled then to pay a sum of sixty- 
fom lacs of rupees, ten in ready money, and the rest by instalments. Nujeet- 
ud-Dowlah, a Rohilla chief, who had made himself master of Delhi, where he 
administered the government in the name of Prince Jewan Bukht, Shak Alum’s 
eldest son, suspected that his turn would come next, and endeavoured to save 
himself by negotiation This was difficult, as he had incurred the deadly 
enmity of the Mahrattas, by fighting against them at the battle of Paniput, 
On this ground Mahadajee Sindia, the moment negotiation was proposed, called 
loud for vengeance, but Visajec Kishen referred the matter to the Peishwa, 
who, while admitting that they could never regard Nujcet-uwd-Dowlab as a 
friend, judged ib politic to listen to his overtures. The Muahraltas were now 
intriguing for the withdrawal of the emperor from the protection of Lhe British, 
and believed that in this object Nujeet-ud-Dowlah might render them valuable 
assistance. In this, however, they were disappointed; for before the nego- 
tiation had made any progress, Nujeet-ud-Dowlah died in October, 1770, 
and was succeeded in his situation abl the capital by lis son, Zabila Khan. 

The Mahrattas, thus disappoinled in the use they expected to make of 
Nujeet-ud-Dowlah, broke off all friendly relations with the Rohillay, and de- 
termined to gratify their revenge, Accordingly, in the beginning of 1771, 
they proceeded directly into Rohileund, and mecting with little opposition, 
overran the whole country. The strong fortress of Etawah fell into their 
hands, and every place in the Doab, except Furruckabad, yielded almost 
without a struggle. As their successes increased, their views seemed to expand, 
and they began to make truptions into Corah. At the same time they 
made demands on Sujah Dowlah, the Nahob of Oude, and left litle room 
to doubt that they were prepared, if necessary, to risk a collision with the 
Company. 

The Bengal presidency were very awkwardly situated. Their great object 
was to stop the progress of the Mahrattas, and yet the very parties in whose 
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name alone they vould ostensibly mterfore, were actually leagued with them sv 11 
shah Alum, convinced that the Malnatias alone were able to establish hin in ~ 
Delbi, made no secret of his intention to throw himself upon their protection; Lmal put 
and Sujal. Dowlah, to whom a tortuous policy was always the most atlrac- ae 
live, was known bo be in seeret communication with them In those eireum- sania 
stances the presidency made a last effort to induce Shah Alum to thiow off his 
new counecbions With this view they pointed out to him the impiudence 
and danger of quitting then protection, and even employed tempting offers to 
induce him to fix his residence within Bengal, at Rajamahal oo Monghir When 
they found it impossible to move him from his purpose, they were so un- 
willing to pas with hin, thal they eyen consented to unite their forces with 
those of Onde and the Robillas, and march without delay on Delhi, for the 
prpose of placing him on the uone Abt an earlier period he would have 
closed with this proposal, bub ib now seemed to him too late The Maluatias, 
wer rebwning fiom Delhi, had possessed themselves of every part of it except 
the citadel. Chis was still in the possession of the Shazada Jewan Bukht, 
aud the great fear of Shah Alum was, that if he joined the proposed contiede- 
tacy against the Mahrattas, they would at once declare the throne vacaut, and 
give it to his son This fear scomed 50 well founded, that the council declined 
the responsibility of continuing to thwart the wishes of the emperor His friend- 
ship slal) seemed of cousequenee to them; and therefore, making a merib of 
ueeessity, they resolved as a maul. of gratitude and respect, that Sir Robert 
Barker, the commander in-chief, should attend him to the fiontior of his pro- 
vince, and pay him every mark of attention At his own request he was per- 1uendy 
nutted to take with him the theo four-pounder pieecs attached to his troops, ee 
while he Jeff m the hands of the council two of the young princes, as the best 
pledge of his faith Sir Reber Barker attended the emperor to within a few 
niles of his boundary, and on baking his final leave, on the 80th of June, 
I771, vesoived fiom him the slrongest assurances of friendship for the English 
nation, and of the grateful sense he entertained of the support and assistance 
thoy had at all tines afforded him, The council cutecated his majesty to be 
convineed of the attachment which they felt towards him, and of the readiness 
with which the Company would roceive and protect him should any reverse of 
fortune compel him onee more to return to his province. Shortly after this 
friendly parting, Shab Alum was met hy Mahadajce Sindia, and escorted to the 
camp of Visajee Kishen, with whom he entered his capital, and Look possession 
of the aneient Mogul throne in the end of Decciber, 1771 

The Mahrattas, leaving the emperor at Delhi, prepared to gratify their Devgns of 


revengs by the destruction of Zabita Khan In this they were greatly aided isa 

by two parlies who were actuated by vory different motives, The emperdr bore han 

a personal enmity to Zabita Khan, and bad, moreover, an agreoment witli tho 

Mahrattas, who had promised, in the event’ of succoss, to sliate a ae of ' . iy 
Vor, TL, ’ * 
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their conquests with him The Nahob of Oude had also loug set his affections 
on the main portion of Rohileund, lying between his western fontier and the 
eastern bank of the Ganges, The possession of this tract would place that river 
between him and the Mahraitas, aud thus afford lim the best security against 
their incursions He was not unwilling, therefore, to see the Rehillas so 
weakened Dy Mahratta devastation as to be unable to resist any atlack which 
he might afterwards make upon them, or reduced to so desperate a condition as 
to compel them to throw themselves upon him for proteetion Ln either case 
he would have his advantage The Rohillas, thus left to contend singlo- 
handed both with the Mahrattas and with the emperor’s troops, commanded 
by Nujecf Khan, were incapable of offering any effectual resistance The fords of 
the Ganges were foreed, in the very faco of the 
army which they had statioued to guard them, and 
they fled, as if panic-struck, after sullering immense 
slughter,  Zahita Khan personally eseaped, but 
all his territory was wrested from him, and the 
complete conquesb of the whole Rohilla territory: 
seemed inevitable. The Nabob of Oude now 
deemed it high time to step forward. The con- 
quest of Rohilewnd would have brought the Mah- 
ratias to his very frontier, and been only the pre- 
Tude to his own destruction. Gladly, therefore, did 
he embrace the proposal of the Robillas for « de- 
ee fensive alliance. Nothing but despair could have 
induced them to make this proposal, for they had 

good cause both to hate and fear him. Tven in their extremity they refused 
to give any credit to his professions, till they obtained foi Sir Robert Barker 
a kind of guarantee that the articles agreed to would he faithfully observed, 





The main stipulation was that the nabob, in return for protecting them against 
the Mahrattas, would be paid a sum of forty lacs, ‘How ho was to perform his 
part of the agreement does not clearly appear, but the probability is, that he 
was aware of the death of Madhoo Row, which had reecnily taken plage in 
the neighbourhood of Poonah, at the early age of Lwenty-ciglit, and caloulatod 
that the dissensions which might arise in consequénce of this event, would give 
the Mahrattas suficient employment at home, According to another account, 
the Mahratlas had agreed to depart on the pronrige of a piyment of forty lacs, 
The uabob, acting as mediator, became guarnnice for this payment, and sceared 
himself against loss by taking a bond for the amount from the- celebrated 
Hafiz Rabmet Khan, who acted in his own name and that of the othor Robilla 
sirlars or chiefs. ITafiz actually paid five lacs to the nabub, but the other 
sirdars refused to pay their quotas, The nabob, however, had Little reason. bo 
complain, as he never paid the Mahvattas, and therefore had no right, so long 
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as he was merely a surety, Lo demand actial payment from the prineipal 4.0 171 
cbligants. On this ground Haliz Rahmet insisted that the boud should be ~ ~~ 
cancelled, This the nabob decidedly refused The departure of the Mahrattas Ovetiuon 


. : : i 7 .. of the 
scented to furnish the opportunity for wluch he had long been auxionsly wait- Robt 


. . . . : _ inecditated 

inv, and the non-payment of the bond fanished a plausible pretext for ay yubot, 
A ' ‘ aps ' "ys of Oude. 

charging the Rohillas with a breach of faith, and thus justifying the exter. °°" 


minating war which he was meditating against them. 


CHAPTER TLV. 


The carly life of Warren Tlastings —Tfis appointment 10 a writerslup in Bengal - Lmper taut posts assigned 
to him—ITts return to England —Fle proceeds to Madras as the second member of council —His 
appoliiment as president of Bengtl—The fist acts of his administration—Double government 
abolished —The trenty of Bonares -'The Rohilla war—Heome procecdings—Linuneial difficulties— 
Clive pul ou his defence-—Ifis death by suicide The regulating act, 


name of Warren Hastings was repeatedly mentioned. At 
that, period he was only pushing his way into notice; but 
as he is now about Lo oceupy a foremost place, and Lecome 
{ one of the most distingtushed characters in the history of 
fudia, ib will be necessary to introckuce him more formally to the notice of the 
reader, by giving a brief account of lis previous career. 

The manor of Daylesford, in Worcestershire, bad for centuries been in sas 
possession of tle main branch of the family of Hastings. During dhe great civil tastings, 
war the ackual posyessor was a zealous cavalier, and suffered accordingly. 

After spending half his estate in the cause of Charles L, lhe was glad to secure 





his personal safely by compounding with the Commonwealth for the greater part 
of the remainder, Little was now left except the old family mansion, but as 
there were no means of keeping it up, it was sold to a London merchant. 
The conncetion of the family with Daylesford would thus have been entirely 
ihssolved, had not the last proprietor, previous to the sale, presented his second 
son to the rectory of the parish. The living was of little value, and was more 


than eoustaned in lawsuits about tithes with the new lord of the wanor, The 
rector was Uus reduced 40 0 state bordering on destitution. He had two sons, 
Howard and Pynaston. Howard obtained a place in the customs; Pynaston, is 
when only sixteen, married the daughter of a small proprietor of the name of a 


Warren. ‘The issue of this marriage was a son, who was born in the beginning 
of December, 1782, and called, after the family name of his «mother, Warren, 
Hastings, She survived his birth only a few days. “His father shortly after- 
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wards entered into a second marriage with the daughter of a butcher, took 
orders, and sailed for the West Tudies, where he died. Warren ILastings was 
thns thrown as an orphan on the care of his paternal grandfather, who kept him 
at the rectory, and, unable to make any better provision for his education, sent 
him to the village school. He is said to have takeu Kindly to his hook; and 
though there was little in hig appearance to distinguish him from his rustic 
schoolfellows, it appears that he had begun to cherish thoughts far beyoud his 
years Late in life, referring to this early period, he thus expressed himselt to 
a friend, “To lie beside the margin of that stream (a small tributary of the Isis), 
and nse, way one of my most favourite recreations; and there, one bright 
summer’s day, when L was searecly seven years old, T well remomber that T 
first formed the determination to purchase back Daylesford. [was then 
literally dependent upon those whose coudition scareely raised them above 
the pressure of absolute want; yet, somehow or another, tho child's dream, as it 
did not appear unreasonable at the moment, so in after years ib never faded 
away.) 

When he was eight years of age, his uncle Howard took him to London, 
and resolved to give him a liberal education. With this view he was boarded 
at a school ab Newington, where the teaching was good, bul the fare was so 
scanty that he used to say ib stinted his growth, and made his stature smatler 
than it would otherwise have been, At the age of Len he was removed to 
Westminster School, where he greatly distinguished himself; and i his four- 
teenth year stood first in the examination for the foundatiou, though he had 
many older competitors. He continued two years longer at the school, and was 
looking forward to a studentship at Christ Church, when the death of his uncle 
Howard entirely changed his prospects. By his wnele’s will, a Mr. Chiswick, a 
friend and distant relation, was appointed his guardian. He accepted the office, 
and thought he could not discharge it better than by procuring for his pupil an 
appointment as writer in the service of the East India Company, Great was 
the disappointment of Dr. Nichols, head-master of Westminster School, on 
learning that his favourite and most promising scholar was about to be taken 
from him, He was even generous enough to offer to bear the expense of his 
residence at Oxford; but a writership in India was, in those days, regarded 
as the highroad to fortune, and Warren Hastings, who had uot forgotten his 
resolution to recover possession of the fainily estate, appears not to haye been 
dissatisfied when his guardian proved inflexible. Accordingly, after spending a 
short time at a commercial academy, in acquiring a knowledge of arithmetic and 
book-keeping, he sailed for Bengal, and arrived in October, 1780, when le was 
within two months of completing his eighteenth year. 

After remaining two years in the secretary’s office at Caleutta, Hastix Los was 
appointed to the factory of Cossimbazar, and had been employed for several 

' Gleig’s Memotrs of Warren Hastings, vol. i. pages 8, 9. 
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caa im the ordinary commercial busmess of the Company, when Stmajah vp ra 
Dowlah suddenly stopped short on his expedition to Purneah, and tuned south, _ 
to exceube lis thicab of expelling the English fom Bengal  Cosszmbazar, Masti .s 
etuated am the mumediale vanity of Mooshedahad first fell Lis vengeance see ve 
[twas instinily taken and pil 
laged, and the mutes, ol whom 
Tlastings was one were mac 
pusoners The nabob mean 
while continued lis mitch, and 
owing to a serics of wretched 
Dinnders, which have already 
been debated, made an rasy 
caplme of Calaitta The go 
vernon and other Enylish rein 
gees, who bad sought an asy Lun 
au Falla, new the mouth of the 
Elooghly, found an opportumty 
of opening acorespondence with 
Hastings, who was still dotaincd 
asa pruoner al Che caprbal andl 
were indebled to him: for much 
valuable mfounation — His posi 
tion, however, was tall of dan 
gel, and he did nob deem him 
sf sate LUL he made Ins escape 
fiom Moorshedabad, and yoted 
Ins countrymen ab Lulte The 
had not been long hete when Chive anived fiom Madras at the head of Lhe 8 suvesas 
troops which, hy the vitory of Plassey, elected a complete evolution i. ia ke 
government of Bengal Uastings served on this occasion, Ike many of the 

other ervil servants of the Company, as a volunteer In so doing he evinced 

both zeal and courage mnder rather trying cireumstances. He had just before 
married tho widow of » Uptain Campbell, and was of course obliged to leave 
her behind at Hulta, while he exposed himself to the fatigues and dangers 

of a campaign, the success of which was regarded by many as very doubtful iis mar. 
The muriiage, which took place in 1756, was dissolved by the death of Mba“ 
Tlastings in 1759 She had borne him two childven, a daughter and 4 son. 

The former died ih infancy, but the son lived till he was about six years old, 
and then died in England, to which he bad been sent for his education, 

In August, 1758, Hastings, who had adtracted the notice of Clive, was 

appointed to reside at Mooishedabad, as the agent of the Company; He 
continued to ach in this capacity till 1761, and must have had ample*oppor- 
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tunity to make his fortune, had he chosen to imitate the example of inany who 
ranked higher im the service  {t must be mentioned, to his honour, that he js 
nowhere named as a participator in the cnormous sums obtained, or rather 
extorted, fiom the native government under the nate of presents On LEMON he 
from Moorshedabad, he was icwarded for his services wilh the still higher 
appointment of a scat in the Bengal council At this period, when the majoity 
of his colleagues were |lindly following their insatiable thirst for gain, under 
the most hypocritical pretences, and practising all sorts of oppression against the 
natives, Laslings was repeatedly the only other member of council who 
supported Governor Vansittat, and joined hin in protesting against the 
abominable selfishness of their colleagues, and the ruin with which the interests 
of the Company were in consequence threatened 

Hastings retnrned to Mngland in 1764 Tle had been thirteen years in the 
service of the Company, and must have been able, by honest means, fo acquire 
some degree of wealth. The sreat bull of 1b was left in Bengal, where the 
temptation of a high interest appears to have blinded him to the insullicioney 
of the security, and was ultimately lost Tn the employment of the eompara- 
tively small portion which he brought home with him, he displayed great 
liberality, making a present of £1000 to a sister, and settling an anuaity of 
£200 on an aut ‘The latter he continued punctually to pay, (hough he was 
obliged to borrow anoncy for the purpose after his losses in Bongal These 
losses had made it absolutely necessary for linn to restuue his service with the 
Company Tt was some time, however, before a suitable appointment could be 
obtained, Vansibtart’s pusillanimous administration had greatly disappointed 
Lovd Clive. They had previously heen steady friends, but a breach was now 
made, and continued to widen Lill it produced a complete alienation Van- 
sitlarl in consequence adopted the politics of Sullivan, and Hastings, though he 
never displayed much of the spirit of a partizan, was understood to belong to 
the same party. So long, therefore, as Clive’s party had the aseendeney ab the 
India House, Hastings could hardly hope to be patronized His friend 
My. Sykes, aware of this, believed that he would anost effectually serve his 
interest by appealing to Clive’s generosity, He accordingly addrossed a letter 
to him, dated Caleutta, 28th March, 1768, in which he observed, “ Your lordship 
knows my regard for Mr. Hastings, and the intimacy which we have maintnined 
for so many years. I have now brought his affairs nearly to a conclusion, and 
sorry I am lo say, they lun out more to the credit of his moderation than 
knowledge of the wold. He is almost literally worth nothing, and must reinrn 
to India or want bread, I therefore make it, my carnest veqnest to your 
lordship, that even if you cannot consistently promote his reappointment to 
the Company’s service, you will at least not give any opposition theretin.” In 
answer to this appeal, Clive replied, “Mr, Hastings’ connection with Vansitiart 
subjects him to many inconveniences, The opposition given the directors this 
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yeu. pl evenlod my obtaining lis retain to Bengal in council Indeed, he is so sn a9 
great 2 dupe to Vansitbarts polities, that L think it would be improper that he 
shomld go to Bengal in any station, and £ am endeavouring to get him out to testing: 
Madras, high am couneil there, in which 1 beheve 1 shall succeed.” Ie did tune 
snecced , and Tastings, appointed the second member of council, and of course 7” 
the neat in suceession to the chaw, then oceapied by Ma. Du Pre, seb satl in 
the Duke of Grafton for Macias, in the spring of 1769 

Asmong the passengers in the Duke of Grafton, was a German family of the 
nune of Imbhofl, consisting of the husband, who called himself a baron, though 
he was only gomg out to Madias to follow has profession asa portrait painta— 
of the wile, who iq vad to have been a native of Archangel, and to have 
possessed both personal attractions and bigh accomplishments—and of two ov 
more children Elastings was now of the mate age of thirty-seven, and 
having been depived Ly teath both of his wife and the favo chilchen she 
had home him, might have been supposed proof against any new attachment 
which he knew he could not lawfully gratify Ut turned out otherwise 


Before the voyage was completed, nob only had Hastimgs and the barouess Edison 
C8 OL 


avewed a mutual attachinent, but come oan understanding wilh the baton. theoutwerd 


i 
in regard to it Money was his oljjoct, and he was not unwilling to gain ib ‘"* 


by the sale of his wife. A, regular bargain was accordingly siticligad ‘Tho 
was to apply fora divorcee in some German court, where the mariage lie was 
most easily dissolved, and Tlastings, when the lady should es he set free, 
was not only Lo make her his wife, but to adopt her children. ‘The baron, of 
course, was Lo be rowarded with a sum of money far larger in amount than he 
could ever have hoped to acquire by taking portiaits. This transaction, 
utterly dineraccfid to all Uhe parties connected with it, was ultnmately carried 
oul Tb was necessary, however, that a considerable period should clapse 
between the application for the divorce aud the decree. Low were the h- 
patient lover» to endure Lhis interval? Mr Gleig vouches for the fuet, that they 
conducted themselves with Uhe utmost propriety, and never exceeded the 
limits of a pure plitonism The baron and baroness continued to live in Madras 
as man ant wife, awd Mr Tastmgs had nothing but the pleasure of defraying 
the expenses of their ustablishment. The same plan was followed when, about Gra 
a year after, lie becaine president of Bengal They removed thither along with hus secon 
him, and were maintained, as before, at his expense, till the decree of divoree “"" 
permitted the baron to depart with a well-filled purso, the wages of dishonour, 
and the baronoss, now become Mrs. Hastings, Lo hold her levees as the wife of 
tho first Governor-general of Tndia The children also seem not to have Leen 
forgotten, for one of them is uflerwaids met with bearing the rank and title of 
Licuténant-general Sir Charles Imhoff. ‘ 

While a member of the council of Madras, Hastings suggested and carried 
out an important improvement in, the mode of providing | the investment, ‘This 
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LDL gave lim a new claim on his employers, and accoudlmely to him all eyes were 
— tmned, when the chan of the Bengal connul was about to bueome vacant by 
the 1signation of Mi Cartier A convichion had been gaming ground that 
the plan of the double government had fasted, and that 1b would he necessary 
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ce 


for the Company to stand lorth ostensibly as dewan  Judeed, as carly ay 1769 
iwém the directors had suggested an important modification of the existing system 
oe. The Peiguanahs of Caleutla, as well as the districts of Budwan, Madnapore, 
eine cfd Chittagong, which had Leen assigned for the maintenance of the Company's 
oe m4 troops, had lung been under thei own immediate management Iu all these, 

the directors observe, the revenues “have been considerably augmented; and 

this increase gives us & sensible pleasuie, because we perevive the number of 
tuhabitants as imercased at the same time, which we regard as a proof that 
they have found in those provinces a better seemity of their property and 
ielicf from oppressions.” The Company’s management having thus sloud the 
test, the fair inference was that it might be advantageously catended to all 
other parts of the countiy Abuses similaa to those whieh had heen correeted 
in. the above distaicts, “are still severely felt through all the provinces of Bongal 
aud Behar, where the numerous tiibes of foujedais, aumils, sirdais, &e, 
practise all the various modes of oppression which have been in use so long as 
the Mooush government has subsisted” Jt was absolutely necessary, thete- 
fore, to aeduce “that immense number of idle sycophants, who, for their own 
emolument and that of their principals, are placed between the tenant and the 
public treasury, and of which every one gets his share of plunder, ilie whole 
mass of which must amount to an enormous sum” 
Hlstabliah, The mode in which the dhectois proposed to cany oub this extensive plan 
moan of Of reform was as follows:—“We have resolved to establish a commitico of sume 
evenn® of our ablest servants for the management of the dewannce revenues, at Moor- 


, Shedabad for the Bengal province, and at Patna for that of Behar.” Theso 
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comittecs ov cotncils were, subject Luwever to the direction of the presidency, 
io have the control of all the business relating to the revenue, and were to be 
assisted by so many of the junior covenanted servants “as fiom tine to lime 
may be found necessary bo be sent into the several provinecs, to correch abuses 
and maintain the intended reformation” The great object of the councils is 
thus explained. ‘They are “first to uform themselves of the real state of Lho 
collections in every part, that is lo say, what rents are at this tune actually 
paid by the (onants, and what was paid formety; what 1s the nature of the cul- 
tivation, and what the chief produce of cach district, and whether in that respect 
there seems a prospeck of improvement. They ave next to inform themselves 
of the amount of the charges of collection for some years past, in as particular 
amamer as possible; and you are then to judge how many of the aumils and 
other officers, among who those immense suns have been divided, may be 
spared. This saving, as fav ib ean reasonably be earricd, ab the same time that 
it will Le a profit to the Company in point of revenue, will Jikewise be a relief 
to the tenant, for it gannot be doubted but that these numerous instruments 
of power lay the inhabitants under contribution in various secret ways, over 
and above what appeas on the thee of the accounts.” 

Tt was nob meal, however, “by avy violent and sudden reform to change 
the constitution, bub to remove the evil by degrees,” A kind of double 
government was still to be kept up, anid it is accordingly expressly enjoined 
that “Mahomed Reza Khan, or some other principal person of the country, 
wust he appointed naib dewan for the Bengal province (that is the 
Company's deputy), and all the business must be carried on through the naib, 
and wider his seal and signing; and, in like manner, Shitab Roy, or some 
other pringipal person, al Patna, for the Behar provinees” At the same time the 
duties of these naibs were to be almost entirely ministerial They were Lo give 
their advice ax to the measures necessary to be taken, but they were not to be 
permitted lo make any appointments, nov to pub their seals to any orders 
withonl previous sanction, ALL snvh appointments were to be made, and all 
such orders given were Lo proceed from the councils of revenue alone, and 
eupies of them were “to be entered upon their diary, or a book apart, and to 
be transmitted reyularly to England.” This reformed system was to have been 
introduced by the supervisors; but in 1770, when thore was no room to doubt 
that they had perished in the Aurora, the Bengal council took the task upon 
themyelves, and appointed. the two councils of revenue. 
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Such were the extreme limits to which the directors carried their views of Total ctenge 


reform in 1760; but new light had since been thrown on the subjeeb, and the 
conclusion at which they had arrived in 1771 was, that a total change of system 
was necessary, and that they ought to stand forth openly and immediately in 
their own name as dewan, In giving the above instructions with regard to the 


councils of revenue, they had said, “In this reformation you are to proceed with 
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a moderate, steady, and persevering spirit of inquiry, looking rather to the 
prevention of frauds for the future than the prnistunent of those affeuees which 
have uready passed, and which, if not justified, ave at least much palliated, by 
the immemorial custoin of the Moorish govermment.” They were now animated 
by a different spirit Their financial difticulties were thickening around them: 
the fearful famine, which bas already been described, had left Bengal a perfect 
wreek, and horrid tales of oppression had been brought bo them both from 
public and private sources. It was necessary, therefore, that some one able and 
willing to carry out their designs resolutely should forthwith be placed at the 
head of the Bengal government. Hastings was evidently the proper man. Clive 
alone could have suceessfully opposed his appointment; bubas Vausitlart was now 
for ever removed from the field, the high opinion which he early entertained of 
Tastings appears to have vverborne all other considerations, and he gave him 
his strongest support. Accordingly, in April, 1771, Hastings was appointed 
second member of council at Calcutta, with succession as president and governor 
of Bengal Though thus appombed in form only to the second place, i was 
perfectly understood that the first was awaiting him. We reached Calentta on 
the 17th February, 1772, and, on the 15th of April following, when Mr. Cartier 
resigned, assumed actual charge of the government. 

The appointment, though it could not but flatter him, did uot Wind lin to 
the difticulties which he would have to encounter, The nature of these 
difficulties will be best explained by two letters which lad Ween despatched 
from England in August, 1771, but only reached him ten days after he had 
taken possession of the chair, One of the letters was from Clive, who, after 
congratwating him on his vemoval to Bengal, and explaining the kind of 
govermnent which he had recommended to the directors, continued thos, “The 
situation of affairs requires that you should be very circumspect and active. 
You are appointed governor at a very critical time, when things are suspected 
to be almost at the worst, and when a general misapprehension prevails of the 
mismanagement of the Company’s affairs. The last parliamentary iaquiry has 


Clive letter Lhrown the whole state of Tudia before the public, and every man sees clearly 


on the sub- 
juct. 


that, as matters are now conducted abroad, the Company will not be long able 
to pay the £400,000 to government. The late dreadful famine, or a war either 
with Sujah Dowlah or the Mahrattas, will plunge us into still deeper clistress. 
A discontented nation and disappointed minister will then call to account a weak 
and pusillanimous court of divectors, who will tum the Llow from thomsclves 
upon. their agents abroad, and the consequences must be ruinous bobh to the 
Company and the servants. In this situation, you see the necessity of exerting 
yourself in time, provided the directors give you proper powers, withoul which, 
I confess, you can do nothing; for self-interest or ignorance will obstruct avery 
plan you can form for the public.” After a little self-landation, in which be 
says, “YT wish your government to be attended, as mine was, with suecess Lo 
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the Company, and with the consciousness of having dischaged every duty with 
firmness and fidelity,” Clive continues thus, “Bo impartial and just to the 
public, regardless of Che titerest of individuals, where the hononr of the 
nation and tho real advantage of the Company are at stake, mud resolute in 
carrying dito exceution your determuuation, which, L hope, will at all times be 
rather founded upon your own opivion than that of others” 

Clive, whose selreliance never failed him in the gieatest emergency, was 
ready to suspect a want of i6 in most othe: men He was certainty in error 
when he singled out this want as if it were the besetting sin of Hastings, whose 
tenacity of purpose was little, i at all, inferior to his own The whole passage 
is, notwilhstanding, well worthy of quotatiom— From the little knowledge I 
have of you, Tam eonvineed that you have not only abilities and personal 
resolution, but integrity and moderation with vegard to riches; but 1 thought I 
discovered dy you a diflidence am you own judgment, and too gread an easiness 
of disposition, which may subject you insensibly Lo be led where you ought to 
guide, Another evil which may arise fiom ib is, that you may pay Loo great 
an atéention to the reports of the natives, and be inclined to look upon things 
in the worst instead of the best light A proper confidence in youself, and 
nevir-failing hope of suecess, will be a bar to this and every other il] that your 
situation is Table to; and as 7 am sure that you are not wanting in abilities for 


the great office of governor, Tamuest add that an opportunity is now given you of 


making yorself one of the most distinguished characters of this country ” 

The above letter, while candidly setting forth the ditlicalties of his new 
position, was fill of eneouragewent, aud must have been extremely gratifying 
to Hastings he other letter was trom the dircetors, and finished a first 
specimen of the disagreeable duties which they expected him to perform. 
Mahomed Rea Khan, ib will he romembered, had been appointed to the joint 
offiee of naib dewan and naib nazi, the former giving han complete control 
in the collection of the revenues for the behoof of the Company, and the latter 
enabling him to wield the whole executive authority in the name of the nabob. 
Ue had thus enjoyed the sovereignty of the province for about scven years, 
and in addition to an annual stipend of nine lacs of rupees (£90,000) paid to 
hnnself, had the uncontrolled disposal of the thirty-two lnes (£320,000) intrusted 
to him for the use of the nabob, Great as was the power and influence which 
were thus concentrated in his hands, his character stood high, and the general 
helio! was that he had displayed equal ability and fidelity in discharging the 
duties of his important traste. Rumours to the contrary, however, began to be 
circulated, and whon the revenues began to fall short of what had been too 
sanguinely anticipated, the council of Bengal, glad of any means of excul pating 
themselves, did not scrnple to insinnate that Mahomed Reza Khan's inanage- 
mont was in fault Without venturing to bring a specific chargo, they pointed 
out a number of sources from which it was supposed that corruption might 
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arise and be practised with impunity, and concluded their letter to the directors, 
dated 30th September, 1769, in the following ternis—“ Power without’ control, 
knowledge without participation, and influence without any eflectual counter 
action, was a slate of things too important and replete with consequences to he 
vested in any three ministers, or rather ouc single mau, who, allowing bin the 
clearest preference for integrity, ability, and attachment among his countrymen, 
could not be supposed superior to temptation, and at Jenst ought not to be trusted 
so extensively and independently a3 has been necessarily the consequence of the 
present system.” 

While the council were thus pouring their suspicions into the ears of the 
directors, direct charges of mismanagement and corruption were made against 
Mahomed Reza Khan from suspicions quarters, Native jealousy and malignity 
had found access to the inmost recesses of Leadenhall Street, aud agents in their 
employ were constantly insinuating that an inquiry iuto the management of 
the uaib, in his double capacity of dewan and. nazim, would disclose frightful 
scenes of iniquity and oppression. The Hindoo Nuncomar was well understood 
to be the prime mover in bringing forward these charges; und the directors, 
thoroughly acquainted as they were with his despicable character, onght to have 
refused to give any heed to him — Tustead of this they considered his assertions, 
coupled with the above insinnations of the Bengal council, a presumptive evidence 
of guilt. Accordingly, in their general letter, dated 28th August, L771—atler 
alluding to Lhe recout fiumiue, and expressing “the greatest indignation on 
finding a charge exhibited against any persons whatever (but especially natives 
of England) for monopolizing grain, and therchy aggravating the woes, and no 
doubt inereasing the number of wretched mortals, labouring under the most 
awfal circumstances which could possibly happen to any people whatsoever ”— 
they continued thus: “As we have further reasons to suspect thal large sums 
have, by violent and oppressive means, been actually collected by Mahomed 
Reza Khan, on account of the dewannce revenues, great part of which ho has 
appropriated to his own use, or distributed amongst the creatures of his power 
aud the instruments of his oppressions, we should not think omselves justified to 
the Company or the public were we to leave him in future the management of 
the dewaunee collections; and as transferring the like trust to any other minister 
could yield us little prospect of reaping any benefit from the change, we are 
necessitated to seck by other means the full advantage we have lo expect from 
the dewannee, It is therefore our determination to stand forth as dewan, and, 
by the agency of the Company’s servants, to take upon ourselves tho entire 
care and management of the revenues. Tn confidence, therefore, of your abilities 
to plan and execute this important work, we hereby authorizo and vequire you 
to divest Mahomed Reza Khan, and every person employed by or in conjunction 
with him, or acting under his influence, of any charge or direction in the busi- 
uess of the collections,” Assuming that his guilt was as great as the directors 
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suspected 1b lo be, a simple dismissal did not at all mect the justice of the ease, 
and they accordingly add, “ We deem insutlicient the depriving bun of a station 
which may be made subservient to the most corrupt prposes It is therefore 
our pleasure and command, that you enter ito a mite investigation, not only 
of the causes to which the decrease of revenue may be aseribed, but also into 
Mahomed Reza Khan's general conduct ding the time the dewannce revenues 
have been under his charge, and as the several complaints and accusations 
aheady noticed to you are of a nature Loo serious to be suffered to pass over 
without the most rigid inquiry, we have directed our president to order him to 
repair to Calcutta, there to answer the facts which shall be alleged against hin, 
hoth in respect to his puble aduninistration and private conduct ” 

The direction referred to was cuntained m a separate letter, addressed to 
Hastings alone, by the seeret conunitlee of directors Tt was moze peremptory 
than the above account of 1b indicates After referring him to tho above general 
lelter for wn account “of the reasons we have to be dissatistied with the 
administration of Mahomed Reza Khan,’ and for divesting him of the rank 
and influence be holds ay naib dewan of the kingdom of Bengal,” it enjoins 
him to “issue positive orders for securing the person of Mahomed Reza Khan, 
together with his whole family and his known partizans and adherents,” and 
bring them under arrest to Calenbia ‘This lebter reached Tastings on the 
2tth of April, 1772, only ten days after his instalment as president The very 
next morning aimessenger was on the way with instructions to Mr. Middleton 
to take immediate steps for carrying these orders into effecl It wag feared 
Ut the suddeu arrest of a person so powerful and so much respected might 
not have been effected without tumull; bul Mahomed Reza Khan, on being 
made acquainted with the nature of Mr Middleton’s instructions, yielded with 
the ulanost dignity and composnre, and conunenced his journey to Calcutta 
under a sufficienL guad These proceedings, and the authority for adopting 
them, were inde known by Mr. Hastings to the council for the first time on 
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the 28th of April, and immediately became the subject of deliberation It wag Both he ana 


at once admitted that they could nol receive their naih dewan “with tho 
usual honours; bat it way moved that, in respect of his rank and station, a 
incmber of council should he sent forward 10 wait wpon him, and give a verbal 
explanation of the articles laid to his charge. Thiy motion, though objected to 
hy Hastings and threo other members as incongruous, was adopted; and 
Mr, Graham, deputed for the purpose, met Mahomed Reza Khan at Chitpore. 
On hearing the nature of the charges, he merely expressod his eager desire that 
no time should be lost in dociding upon them As the charges brought against 
the naib dewan of Bengul seemed to apply equally to the naib dewan of 
Behar, Shitab Roy, who held that office, was subjected to similar treatment, 
and sont down. to Calcutta on the 7th of May, 

In the letter of the seoret commitice “Hastings, received a curious recom- 
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mendation 28 to the kind of evidence by which he might be able to establish 


~ the delinquency of Mahomed Reza Khan “Your own judgment,” they say, 


“will direct you to all such means of information as may be likely to bring to 
light the most secret of his transactions We earnol, however, forhen recom- 
mending to you to avail yourself of the imielligence which Nrucomar may be 
able Lo give respecting the naib’s adininistiation ; and, while the cuvy whieh 
Nuncomar is supposed to bear this minister may prompt him to a ready 
communication of all procecdings which have come to his kuowledge, we are 
persuaded that no serutable part of the naib’s conduct can have escaped the 
watchful eye of lus jealous and penetrating rival” The iniquity of a judge 
(for m this capacity the Company were ostensibly acting) in thus endcavouring 
to obtain Lhe conviction of the party accused by suboining his most inveterate 
enemy, appears not to have occurred to the directors, and was so far tron 
producing any seruple in the mind of Hastings, that he improved upon the 
suggestion, and, not contented with employing hin, actually bribed him to give 
evidence. 

The moment Mahomed Reza Khan wag arrested, it was well undorstood 
thal the high offices which he held were abolished, and would never be revived 
Several important appointments were in. consequence rendered necessary, and 
among them that of dewan, or superintendent of the uaboh’s household Ab 
the meeting of council on the L!th of July, 1772, ib was proposed that this 
office should be conferred on Rajah Goordass, the son of Maharajah Nuncomar. 
Several of the embers, holding that this was equivalent to the appointment 
of Nuncomar himself, recoiled from the very idea, and enumerated villainies 
suflicient to prove how utterly unfit he was to be teusted. In 1761, in conse- 
quence of false and injurious allegations which he had made, he was confined 1 
prisoner to his house as a dangerous character; in 762 he assisted the Sha- 
zola in carrying on a correspondence with the French governor of Pondicherry; 
wt a later date he was proved to have forged leibers for the purpose of runing 
a native, named Ram Churn, who had acted as banyan to Lord Clive, Goneral 

sadliand, and Mr. Vansittart; in 176% he was found to have been in treaty to 
farnish Meer Cossim with full accounts of all the movements of the English 
army, on condition of being appointed to the dewannee of Bengal; in 1675 
Mr. Vansittart had veported his treasonable correspondence; and finally, the 
directors themselves had recorded their opinion of him in the following terms:— 
“In short, it appears he is of that wicked and turbulent disposition that no 
harmony can subsisk in socicty where he has the opportunity of interforing 
We therefore most readily concur with you that Nuncomar is a person 
improper to be trusted with his liberty in our settlements, and capable of doing 
mischief if he is permitted to go ont of the province, either to the northward 
or to the Deccan” ‘To these charges Hastings has no answer except that with 
which the directors had previously fwrniyhod him. “The inveterate and rooted. 
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enmity which has long subsisted between Mahomed Rezv Khan and Nuncomar, 
and the necessity of employing the vigilance and aclivily of so penetrating ¢ 
vival to eounterach the dusigus of Mahomed Rega Khan, and to eradicate that 
uvluence which he still retains in the goverment of this province, and more 
especially in the funily of the nahob, are the sole motives of this 1ecommenda- 
tion of Rayah Goordass” On these grounds alone his appointinent was caried 

On the same day another important place in the nabeb’s establishment was 
filled up Tle was stil} a minor, and behoved to have a guardian  Abteran- 
w-Dowleh, the brother of the Inte Meer Jatter, and consequently paternal 
uncle of the young nabob, had probably the best legal title; bub there were 
youd reasons for setting bim aside, Ie was the father of a large family, and 
might have been tempted to make way for one of his own sous by the death 
of his pupil As the office was only to be of temporary duration, aud it was 
not desived Lo give much eclaé to it, a female was preferred. The nebob'y own 
nother was said to be still alive, and it is nob easy to understand why she was 
overlooked or postponed to another surviving widew of Mew Jaftier, known 
by the name of the Munny Begum She had originally been a dancing git, 
and cannot, therefore, be supposed. to have been peculiarly qualified. She had, 
however, one qualification, which scems ab thiy time lo havo been paramount 
in the opinion of Tastinys—she was “the declared enomy of Mahomed Reza 
Khan.” Le gives a still more forcible reason when he adds—*“ The truth is, 
that the affhirs of the Coumpany stand at present on a footing which can neither 
lash as ib is, nor be maintained on the rigid principles of private justice, you 
must establish your own power, or you must bold it dependent on a superior, 
which E deem Lo be impossible The Begum, as a woman, 15 incapable of passing 
the bounds assigned to her, Ifcer ambition cannot aspire to higher dignity 
She has no ehildven to provide for or mislead her fidelity Het actual authority 
rests on the naboh’s life, and therefore cannot endanger it: ib must cease with 
lus aninority, when she must depend absolutely on the Company for support 
agains hex ward and pupil, who will then become her master.” These reasons 
are corlainly far stronger than the declared camily to Mahomed Reza Khan, 
which ought never to have been mentioned along with them; and they ought, 
we think, to have saved Hastings from much of the clamour which was raised 
and the calmmany which was uttered against him in consequence of having 
recommended this appointment, The objections to il, which woul have been 
unanswerable had it been intended that the nabob, on attaining majority, 
should actually adininister the executive power of the government, cease to 
have any weight as soon as il is understood that he was henceforth to disappear 
entirely from public life, and that the Company had fully resolved to take the 
whole conduct of government into their own hands, and so aecustom the natives 
ta the visible exorcise of British sovereignty, 

When the directors adopted this resolution; and began to take steps to carry 
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it into eflect, they scem to have had a very imperfect idea of the extent of the 
revolution it implied. Mahomed Reza Khan concentrated in hiinsel, as we 
have gcen, the whole administrative and executive power of the government, 
and consequently, the moment he was arrested and sent off to Caleubta, Lhe 
whole machinery of government in Bengal was suddenly stopped. Some 
attempt, indeed, was made to meet the emergency, in the revenue department, 
by ordering Mr, Middleton to take charge of the office of dewan, until a 
proper plan should be digested by the comneil, It is also true that in the 
formation of such a plan some progress had been made under the new revenue 
arrangements suggested by the divectors in 1769. The council of revenue had, 
in terms of these arrangements, stationed servants of the Company in the 
different districts of the country, for the purpose of superintending the native 
officers, and suppressing any manifest abuses which might fill under their 
notice, They were also instructed to obtain information in regard to a nuuher 
of important Leads, which were specified; and they had accordingly furnished a 
sories of reports tending to throw light on the state of the country, and thereby 
facilitale the task which the governor and council were about to undertake. 
The veneral tone of these reports, however, was far from encouraging. Indeed, 
society seemed to be fast retrograding to a state of barbarism. The nazims 
exacted what they could from the zemindars and great farmers of the revenue ; 
these in their turn plundered those immediately below them, and the work of 
extortion continued to descend by sucecssive steps, till it fell with accumulated 
weight on the ryots, or actual cultivators, who were thus kept in a state bor- 
dering on beggary, unless when they were able to cheat the revenue hy making 
false veturns, and bribing the connivance of government officials, 

The administration of justice was still more defective than that of the 
revenue department. With regard to it the report of the superintendents ov 
supervisors was, that “the regular course was everywhere suspended; but every 
man exercised it who had the power of compelling others to sulmit to his deci- 
sions,” At this time the Company had been seven years in possession of the 
dewannee, and it is certainly most discreditahle Lo them and their officials, that 
during so long an interval so little had been done to protect the weak against 
the strong, and put down the most clamaut injustice. It was now determined, 
however, manfully to grapple with difficulties; and the only danger was, lest in 
making up for past delays there might be an undue anxiety for despatch, On 
the 16th of April, only three days after Hastings began to preside in the 
council, the subject was formally brought forward, and it was resolved, that 
the simplest, cheapest, and most effectual mode of raising the revenue, was bo 
let the lands in future on leases of considerable duration, On the 14th of May 
the plan was completely chalked out The Iands were to be let for a period of 
five years. For this purpose a committee of eouncil, consisting of the president 
and four members, were to make a circuit throughout the country: the cove- 
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nanted servants, who, smee 1769, had supeuntended the collections in the pv we 
seyeral distanls, under the name of supervirois, were heneefuoith to be called aa 
collectors, and with the collection of each distiuct a native was to be asso- New finn 


erated, with the title of dewan No banyan or suivant of a collcelo was to ee 
be pemmutted fo fm any portion of the r0- 
venue All modes ol extortion, particulaly 
by so-callud presents fom ryots to nuddle- 
men fiom niuddlemen to zeiindars, and 
zemmdas to collectors, were to be carefully 
mrevented — [stravayant rates of interest, by 
wineh the ryoty were held in bondage, were, 
Uf possible, to be reduced, aud as a means con- 
dueive bo this end, collectors and thew se. vats 
were forbidden to lend to middlemen, and 
muldlemen. to lend to ryots 

All those precautions indicate a sincere 
desu on the part of the council to give pro- 
tection am the quater where it was most 
requited, and additional seemity was baken against the oppression of the ryots, hy 
ganting Laem new pottahs or leases, in which the full amount of thei: obligations 
was distinctly specified, and making ib penal for auy zemindur or middleman to 
exact a single fatbing beyond it Tt may be qnestioned, however, whether the 
couneil were yet m possession of the facts necessary to enable them to carry out 
a complete zevenue systema, and whether the system acbually adopted had been 
duly considered Lhe tine, too, was nob well chosen The whole country had 
just been ravaged bya dreadfid fimine, and yet so effectually had the screw been 
wpplied by those employed in the collection of the revenue, that rls amount in the 
following year (1771) exceeded Lhal which had been raised in the year before the 
famine commenced It is perfectly obvious that this result could not have been 
obtained by taking a Sau yhare of the actual produce, Some violent process 
must have been employed Its nature is thus explained by Auber :’—* There 
was one tax which the council deseribed as accountiny for the equality preserved 
in the past collections It was called napuky, or an assessinent upon the actual 
inhalutants of every mferior division of the lands, to make up for the loss 
sustained in the reuts of thew neighbours, who were either dead o1 had fled the 
countty, This tax, equally impulitic and oppressive, had been authorized by 
the ancient and general usage of the country. lL had not the sanction of 
government, but took place as a matter of course, In ordinary cases, and while 
the lands were in a state of cultivation, ib was searcely felt, and nover, or rarely 
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AD Ur complained of. However irreconcileable with strict Justice, ib afforded a repare 


tion to the stale for occasional deficiencies; it was a kind of sccurily against 


Prepuabons (osertion, by making the inhabitants mutually responsible for cach other; and 


for a ew 


stttemens precluded the inferior collector from availing Limself of the pretext of ee or 


Juymnitéen 
of cucue 


deserted lands to withhold any part of his collections. But the same practice, 
which under different circumstances might have been beneticial, became, under 
the afiliclion of famine, an iutolerable burden, and fell with peculiar severity on 
those villages which had suffered the greatest depopulation. Lt also afforded 
opportunity to the farmers and others to levy under colour of ib contributions 
on the people, and even to increase it to whatever magnitude they pleased, 
being themselves the judges of the loss sustained, and of the proportion which 
the inhabitants were to pay to replace it.” 16 was thus, when the inhabitants 
were only recovering fron a famine, the evils of which nrast have been greatly 
agoravated by a ruthless tax, imposed in opposition to all our ordinary ideas 
of humanity and justice, that the committee of cireuit seb oul to make a new 
settlement of the lands of the country. The scenes of desolation which must 
have inct them on every side might have produced some misgivings as to the 
appropriatencss of the time they had chosen, and they liad soon sulliciont proof 
that their proposals would not be voluntarily accepted by the great body of those 
to whom they were more immediately directed, On arriving at Kishnagu, 
sixty-four miles north of Caleubta, they commenced operations by intinating 
their readiness to receive offers for new leases; but these came in so slowly, 
and were so muvh beneath the previous valuations which had been made, that 
it became necessary either to abandon the plan altogether, or Lo adopt some 
means of quickening the process, by which effect might be given to it. It 
was therefore resolved, that instead of receiving offers from the former reuters, 
the lands should be let by auction to the highest bidder. This was a fearful 
imnovation, franght with hardship and misery, of which it is charitable to 
believe that the committeo of cireuit had only a dim concoption, Tfosts of 
adventurers immediately appeared, and entered mto competition with the old. 
zernindars, in whose familics the collection of revenue, and either fixed salaries 
ova percentage on the amount collected, had long been hereditary, There was 
no longer any ground to complain of the amount of the offers. Many of the 


The lends let Old renters, naturally anxious to retain a position which carried both emolument 


hy snohon 


and dignity with it. were determined not to be ousted, even though they should 
offer far more than they would be able to pay, anc thus laid a burden on thoir 
shoulders under which they must ultimately sink. The new ncn wero still 
less scrupulous, With them the whole transaction was a greely speculation, 
Tf they could manage to extract any profit from it, good and well; if not, they 
had only to dissolve the bargain by a sudden disappearance. Though some 
precaution was used in favour of previous possessors, and pensions tvere even 
granted to many of those who were dispossessed, from not having made what 
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was deemed a reasonable offer, the changes produced by this system of tack- ap iz 
renting are said to have amounted to a sovial revalution a 

Lt has been already observed, that “the vegular course of justice was ever y- Judurtar 
where suspended” Against this state of anarchy ib was necessary Lo provide ees 
The means employed were as follows .--Tu each district two courts were erected 
—a civil and a criminal, The eivil comt, styled mofussrel dewnrmee udewlut, 
was presided over by the collector, assisted hy the provincial dewan; the 
criminal corr, styled foujedarry adavlut, was also presided over by the collector, 
nob so much, however, as actual judge, as to overlook the procecdings, and sce 
that they were regulaily aiwl impartially condueted The officers by whom the 
Imsiness was actually conducted were the cazi and multi of the distuct, and 
iyo mouluvies, or expounders of the law At Calentta, byo supreme courts 
were established for the review of the proceedings of the provincial courts by 
appeal The supreme civil court, sbyled dewunnee sudder adawlut, was pe~ 
sided over by the president, with two members of council, assisted by the 
dewan of the Khalsa, or chiof revenue ollicer, and some other native judges, 
‘The suprente criminal court, styled adswmet sudder uduoledt, consisted of a 
presiding judge, designated daregu-i-adewlut, the chief cazi, the chief mutfti, 
and three nowlavies The presiding judge was nominated by the president and 
council, and was understood to occupy the place of the original nazim, AIL 
capital cases were reviewed by his court, bul not ultimately disposed of till thoy 
had been referred to the Bengal council. At a later period, however, this refer- 
ence was dispensed with, and the court itself, removed to Moorshedabad, was 
restored to the nabob as part of the nizamut For Calcutta itself and its Per- 
gunnahs, two courts similar to those of the other districts were established, and 
presided over by the members of council in rotation In all these courts the 
proceedings were conducted in accordance with the forms in use before the 
British supremacy was established. 

dn a letter addressed to the directors in September, 1772, Hastings gave a full elegant 
account of his proceedings. The extent of business which it was necessary to Hastmgs 
despatch is thus described: I beg leave to call to your recollection, that by a 
strange concurrence of unforescon causes, your administration had at this time 
every object that could engage the care of government (war only excepted), all 
demanding their instant attention. The settlement of the revenue of Bengal-—the 
dismissal of the naib dewan and naib soubah of the provinces—the inquiry 
into his conduct for a course of years precoding—the dismission of the naib dewan. 
of Behar, aud inquiry into hix conduct—the establishment of the dewanhée on 
the plan directed by the honourable Company—the arrangement of the nahob's 
houschold—the reduetion of his allowance and expenses—the establishment 
of a regular adwinistration of justice throughout the provinees—the inspec- Ene 
tion and reformation of the public offices—and, indepéndent of all these, the ordi- 
nary duties of the presidency, which, fromn the amazifig growth of your affairs, at 
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were of themselves sufficient to occupy the whole time and application which we 
could bestow upon them, and even more than we could bestow, fiom the want of 
vregular system, the natu al consequence of the rapidity with which these aflains 
have accwmnlated * He then states that, in arranging the above business, “the 
settloment of the revenues,” as “the first in consequence,” chimed tanedtate 
attention <« Lt was late in the season, The lands bad suflered unheard of depo- 
pulation by the famine aud mortality of L769. The collections, violently kepé wp 
to their former standard, had added ta the distress of the country, and threat 
ened a general decay of the revenue, unless inmediate remedies were applied to 
prevent it The farming system—for a course of years subjected to proper 
cheeks and regulations—scemed the mosb likely to afford relict to the country, 
and both to ascertain and produce the real value of the lands, without violence lo 
the ryots” After referring lo the appointinents in the nabob’s household, the 
letter concludes with a kind of apology for the delay which had taken place mi 
investigating the charges against Mahomed Reza Khan and Shitab Roy. 

The answer of the court, dated 16th April, 1773, was most complimentary ; 
—* Tho whole of your conduct scems fully to have justified the choice of the 
secret committee, who intrusted to your management the exccution of a plan of 
the utmost importance. Although you will observe that sundry changes have 
lately taken place in the direction of the Company's affairs al home, those 
changes will not in the least affect the measures in which you ave engaged; on 
the contrary, we take this early opportunity, not only of testifying om entire 
approbation of your conduct, but of assuring you of our firmest support in avcom- 
plishing the work you have so successfully commenced; and we doubt not but it 
will issue in the deliverance of Bengal from oppression, in the establishment of 
our eredit. influence, and interest in India, and consequently, in overy advantage 
which the Company or the nation may justly expect from so important a 
transaction.” All the other parts of the letter arc in the samo slrain, “ Your 
attention to the settlement of the revenues, as a primary olject, has our entire 
approbation; and itis with the uimost satisfaction we observe that the farming 
system will be generally adopted.” Again, “ Your choice of the Begvn for 
guardian to the nabob we entirely approve. The use you intend making of 
Nuncomar is very proper; and it affords us great satisfaction to tind that you 
could at once determine to suppress all personal resentment, when the public 
welfare seemed to clash with your private sentiments relative to him.’ To 
show that these flattering testimonials were intended not for the council in 
general, but for the president individually, he is told in conclusion, “ Nolwith- 
standing this letter is signed Ly us (the court of directors), we mean it as scercl, 
and transmil it confidentially to you only; and we leave it to your diserétion to 
lay the contents, or any part thereof, before the council, if cireumstances should, 
in your opinion, render it necessary, or if you should judgo itfor our interest so 
to do, and not otherwise.” 
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The charges against Shitab Roy and Mahomed Reza Khan weie now inves- aD 17 
tigated Aeainst the former there was not even the shadow of proof of en- = 
bezalement or mismanagement duing the period of his administration, and after Imesta 
mote than a years detention ab Caleutta, the council not only pronounced him ars 
honomably acquitted, but sent him back to Beha, lo ach as roy-royan, the eee 
lnghest appointment in the revenue which remained since his previous office 
had bee abolished, and lo preside as naib nizam over the administration of 
cuuminal justice — His spirit was loo deeply wounded to allow him to find any 
compensation in these appomtinents for the odious accusations to which he had 
been so unwoillily subjected Lis health had given way before he left Cal- 
eutta, and in about a month afler he was in his grave As the only return that 
coud now be made, his new appointments, fiscal aud judicial, were ab once con- Shiteb Rey 


weguntied 
ferred wpou his bon, Kallian Sing, ‘ fiom an entire conviction of the merits and ina mes 


8 
faithful services, and in eonsideration of the late sufferings of his deceased 
father” 

The case of Mahomed Reza Khan was not so quickly disposed of The 
Inquiry was not to be confined to the period when he held the nizumut, but to 
be canted back to an earlier time, when he collected the revenues of Dacca; 
and 60 nunerous and confident were the chages of his accusers, that the 
directors not only beheved hus conviction certain, but wero buoyed ap with the 
idea of giving some relief to their finances trom the large balances which he 
would be obliged to pay into them treasmy. Hastings was very unwilling to 
disappoint theix expectations. One blunder with regard to the Dacca charge 
had early been discovered The name of Mahomed Reza Khan had been erro- 
neously substituted for that of his predecessor, Mahomed Ali Khan, and he had 
in consequence been charged, dming the two years he held the collectorate, with 
an annual payment of thirty-eight lacs inslead of twenty-seven lacs, the sum 
for which he had actualy agreed, A sum of eleven lacs per annum, or of twenty- 
two lacs for the lwo years, was thus at once cut off fiom the balance supposed 
to be due by him. Still, in comnvunicating this fact to the directors, the council 
added, We have great reason 40 believe that on a strict scrutiny there will 
appear a balance ayainsl hin of seventeon lacs” (£170,000). This balance, too, 
was ultimately found to be a inyth, and the Dacea charge proved utterly 
groundless, A. sinilar conclusion with regard to the charge of monopolizing ee 
grain for profit during the famine having been arrived al, the council resolved, fog ftom 
fourteen months after Mahomed Reza Khan’s arrest, to remove the guard which “ 
had Leen placed, over hiin, on his engaging not to depart from Calcutta till the 
inquiy was completed After another interval the council became satisted 
that he was entitled to a general acquittal; but by a gross dereliction of the 
duty assigned to them, declined to protiounce ib till they should obtain the . 
sanction of the directors. 

In the whole of these proceedings the council were’ evidently impressed 
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with a belief that a conviction was expected from them ; and accordingly, on the 


~ termination of the inquiry, in March, 1774, Hastings, in announcing the result 


to the directors, seemed to think it necessary to make along apology for having 
done a simple act of justice“ Notwithstanding the conseionsness whieh 1 pos- 
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sess of my own integrity, and the certainty that my conduct throughout this 
ungrateful business will do me credit, yet I am not without my fears; I ain 
aware of the violent prejudices which were taken up at once against Mahomed 
Reza Khan, by all ranks of people, both here and at home, Tam also aware 
that in England, where the very name of inquiry into the past management of 
affairs in India flatters the passion of the times, and raises expectations. of — 
great and important detections, the result may balk those expectations, and — 
tum the torrent of clamour another way. In many of the private letters which 


-T received from England I was warned to act with oreat caution in this inquiry, 


as the confirmation of my credit with the public, and (forgive me for adding) 
with your honourable court, depended upon it... The magnitude of the charges 


‘which.were e alleg ed ag: ainst. Mahomed Reza Khan, his reputed wealth, the means 


wliich that afforded him both of suppressing evidence and even. of influencing 
his judges in his favour, and the natural conclusion deducible from so many 
exaggerated . accusations, that some part of them at least was true, gave addi- 
tional. force to” these cautionary’ intimations, and made me fear for the conse- 
quences, not only as they might affect my. reputation, which it has ‘been ‘the 
ay of my fife "bo maintain aa but.as they snght blast: all By, Ee 
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to this presidency was known, a messenger, expressly deputed from Munny ad um 
Beguin, came to me there with letters from her cutreatinge my protection, in 
the most earnest terms, against Mahomed Roza Khan, and refering for further 
information to Maharajah Nuncomar, from whom I reecived sinilar addresges Mahomed 


5 R 
on the sume subject, and by the same hand. ‘The Muiny Beoum has since Hea 


solemnly disavowed having wiitlen such letters, or aulhorized such a communi- “OM! 
cation A short time after the elevation of his son as dewan to the nabob, 
Nuncomar sent draughts of letters to the Begum, which he recominended her 
to write Lo me, enumerating the many encroachments which bad been made hy 
the English government on the rights of the nizamut, and reclaimimg them on 
bebalf of the nabob, [ trust Lo his own genins to fwnish you with newer 
prools in the representations which he has already made, or which he may at 
this tine convey bo your knowledge.” The directors, in their answer, approved 
of all that had been done respecting Mahomed Roza Khan and Shitab Roy, bat 
added, in their own vindication, that“ the general and alamming accounts of the 
oppressions rendered a seratiny inlo them conduet indispeusable The governor 
and council had expressed a belief that the inquiry would issue in proving 
a large balande to be due; the court, therefore, felt authorized to conclude, that 
there must have been such public and general appearances of mal-administiation 
as warranted the course they Lad adopted.” Their conclusion is rather siugular: 
—“As we wish Mahomed Reza Khan to remain wider no obligations than those 
of gratitude, we do uot object to his total enlargement” Tt is rather ludicrous 
to tall of gratitude as being due to those who had not only not conferred any 
obligation, but committed. a gross injustice. TLastings spoke more reasonably in 
his letber, when he hinted at reparation, though he deemed it expedient Lo add, 
“ Whatever your resolution may be concerning the future fate of Mahomed Roza 
Khan, it is my duty (although J believe it unnecessary) Lo represent that whatever 
reparation you may think due for his past sufferings, the restoration of any part 
of the power which he possessed will inevitably tend to the injury of the Com- 
pany’s affairs, and tho diminution of your intlience and authority. There can be 
hut one government and oue power in the province. Even the pretensions of the 
uabob may prova a source of embarrassment, when he is of age to claim his 
release from the present state of pupilage which prevents his asserting them.” 

Beforo the above proceedings were closed, Hastings aud his council hac Shab Alom 
heecomo involved in transactions of a very questionable character. We have of the Mat 
seen Shah Alum escorted to his capital and scated on bis throne by the Makrat- a 
tas, Their object, of course, was only 40 uso Lim as a tool; and he sogn found 
that while he was dreaming of reviving in his own person the splendour of the 
Mogul dynasty, he had only made himself tho slave of very imperious masters, 

By an agreemont which he had ma¢e with them he was to have an, equal as 
share in all conquests, and on the faith of it he had assisted them in their wars 
with the Rohillas; but when he claimed his share they only laughed him to ; 
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scorm, and made him aware that his business in future would be to lend 
them the authority of his name, and grant them new sunnuds as often as they 
were pleased to demand thein. Tneensed above measure, he took ulvantave of a 
quarrel amoug the Mahratla confederates, and even ventured to take the Geld 
against them; but, instead of frecing himself from thew galling yoke, he 
sustained a defeat which rivetted it more closely, and lelt him entirely ab their 
mercy. Among other exactions, he was obliged to make a formal cession to 
them of the districts of Allahabad and Corah. These, it will be remembered, 
had heen wrested from the Nabob of Oude duving the disastrous war which 
he waged with the Company, and were assigued to the emperor at the time 
when he made the grant of the dewannee of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, under 
the express reservation of the annual payment of twenty-six lacs of 1upecs 
out of the revenues. The cession of these districts to the Mahrattas was 
naturally objected to by the Bengal presidency, and their opposition to ib was 
strongly confirmed and fully justified, when, in a communication from Shah 
Alum himself, they learned that they had been eeded wider compulsion, and 
were requested to take possession of them in his name, and hold thei for his 
Lehoof Sir Robert Barker, the British conunander-in-chief, was accordingly 
ordered to include the two districts within the line of his defensive operations. 
In thus stepping beyond what had long becn recognized as the proper 
frontier of the Company's territory, the troops could seareely be said to have 
made an aggressive movement. The districts which they oceupied they held only 
in trust, and when the proper owner should appear they would be ready to 
yield them up. Such at least were the grounds at first ostensibly talon up; 
bub there is too much reason to suspect that they were not the real grounds, 
but only pretexts, under cover of which they meant to alienate the disbricts 
entirely from the emperor, and re-annex them to Oude, for a large pecuniary 
consideration, This was not honest, and yet it was not go glaringly iniquitous 
as another act of spoliation which the Company had long been meditating, As 
early as 1768, the directors, referring to the desire of the emperor tu gut out 
for Delhi, wrote as follows:—“ Tf he flings himself imto the hands of the 
Mahrattas, or any other power, we ave disengaged from him, and ib may bea 
fair opportunity of withholding the twenty-six lacs we now pay hin.” Two 
years after, when urging the Bengal council to advise the emperor to take up 
his residence within the British territory, on the ground that his personal 
safety would thereby be best secured, they say, “To this plea inust be added 
the ill effects of the continual drains of the specie of Bengal, on account of his 
annual tribute, which, when carried beyond our possessions, must in a great 
degree be lost to the necessary circulation, and may prevent that punctuality in 
our remittances which we have hitherto maintained, and may in time wholly 
incapacitate us from fulfilling the stipulations we are so desirous to preserve 
inviolate,” In other words, the council were to hold out a kind of menaco, that 
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if the emperor declined to place himself entirely in their hands, and abandon 
all idea of sitting ou the thvone of Delhi, the Company might find it convenient 
to forget the obligation they had undertaken, and cheat him out of the price 
thoy had solemnly promised Lo pay him in return for the grant of Lhe dewannve. 
About the very time when the dnectors were thus picpaing the council for 
committing wm gtoss Teach of faith, Sir Robert Barker was by their orders 
escorting Shah Alwn to the frontier of the province, “as a mark of gratitude 
and respect,” and entreating him, on the eve of his departine for Delhi, in the 
mune of the council, and in words which have been aleady quoted, “of the 
altachinenl which they (cll towards him, and of the veadiness with which the 
Company would receive and protect him, should any reverse of forte conrpel 
him onee more to return to their provinecs,” Lt is needless to say of the quota- 
tions given above, that their professions were utterly hollow, and that the 
directors, so far from entertaining friendly feelings toward the emperor, were 
only thinking how they might recruit thet finances by taking a sordid and 
wigencrous alyautage of his necessibies. 

The views Urus expressed hy the direcbors were not lost upon [Tastings, who, 
secing that nothing would please lis employers so much as money, by whatever 
invans obbained, had little diffieully in devising a scheme which could not fail 
Lo bring a large sum inbo their treasury. The Robillas, when threatened with 
destinetion by the Mahratlas, had, as we have seen, thrown themselves, in a 
kind of despair, mbo the hands of the Nabol of Oude, and agreed to pay forty 
lacs of rupeos as Lhe price of their deliverance from Malratta oppression, Tt is 
uot quite clear to whom they were to pay this sum—whether to the Mahratlas, 
who agreed to depart on the nabob’s widertaking to guarantee the payment, or 
to the nabob, who claimed it aya stipulated price which was to be paid him for 
procusing the departure of the Mahrattas, whether by peace or war. This 
much is cerlain—the nabob gave his guarantes, the Rohilla chiefs gave him 
their bond, and the Mahrattas departed. In point of fact, however, nono of 
the parties to the transaction performed their proper part in it, The Mahrattas 
departed, not because they had been bought off} hub bceause domestic dissensions, 
consequent on the death of the Peishwa Madhoo Row, required their presence 
nearer home. The nabub consequently had done nothing to procure their depar- 
ture, and having made no payment to them under his guarantee, had no right 
to kecp up the bond against the Robilla chiefs. Hafiz Rahmet, therefore, who 
had transacted with him in their name, and who had actually paid lim five lacs 
40 account, made only a reasonable demand when he requested that the bond 
should Le cancelled. The nabob, however, was not disposed to act Fairly in the 
matter. He had long boen bent on annexing to Oude the whole of Rohilcund, 
or at least that part of it which extended from the Ieft bank of the Ganges 
eastward to his ‘own frontier, and he was determined to usetho non-payment of 
the bond as a pretext for cartying out this scheme of gross spoliation The 
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absence of the Mahrattas scemed to furnish the opportunity for whieh he had 
long been on the watch, and he could never stiike the blow so effectually as 
when they could not interfere Still there was one gieat obstacle. The 
Rohillas were descendants of one of the bravest. of the Afghan tribes, and 
owed the high position which they had acquired im the countiy bo the manifest 
superiority they displayed in the arts both of peace and of war, Their lands were 
the best cultivated in Hindoostan, and though, from the number of petty chiets 
among whom they were divided, internal feuds were frequent, they were ever 
ready in a common danger to rally round their national standard — It was said 
that when thus united they could bring 80,000 fighting men into the field 
Such a host, animated with the genuine spirit of freedom, the Nabob of Oude 
diwst not ceneounter; and therefore his only hope of accoinplishing their 
destruction was by means of the assistance which he might be able to obtain 
from the velevan troopy of the Company ‘To this object, therefore, all his 
efforts were directed. 

When the Mahrattas had extorted the cession of Corah and Allahabad from 
the emperor, and were threatening an invasion of Oude, the nabob in alarm 
applied to the Bengal presidency, and was relieved from his fears by the arrival 
of the tirst brigade, which had been ordered to cross the Caramuassa and effect 
a junction with him He was at the same time told that their operations would 
he entirely defensive; and accordingly the couneil, in explaining this movement. 
to the divectors, cleclared it tu be their unenimons resolution that nothing 
should either tempt or compel them to overstep the strict line of defence, or 
allow their army to pass beyond the nabob’s frontier, “To this resolution,” 
they added, “we shall strictly adhere’? The nabob, though thas discouraged, 
did not despair, He was well aware of the financial difficulties with which the 
Company were contending, and had great confidence in the potency of a Lribe 
Tfe therefore proposed a personal interview wilh the president at Benares; and 
the council, couvinced that such a mecting might prove advantageous to the 
Company’s affairs, not only consented to it, but left Hastings very much at 
liberty to follow his own course, because they felt it impossible to mark out 
any precise line for his guidance, and reposed the most entire confidence in his 
experience and abilities He reached Benares on the 19th of August, 1773, and 
on the 7th of September concluded what has been called the treaty of Benares. 
Its leading articles were, that the districts of Corah and Allahahad, which less 
than three months Lefore had been formally taken possession of by one of the 
members of the Calcutta council, “in the name of the Company, acting as 
allies to the King Shah Alun,” should be ceded to the nabob for fifty laca of 
rupees, payable to the Company, twenty in ready money, and the remainder in 
two years, by equal msialments; and that for whatever of the Company's forees 
the nabob might require, he would pay at the fixed rate of 210,000 rupees per 
month for a brigade. 
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were held by them in trust ‘The latter article looked harmless enough, bub rt nerd 
u L 


soon appeared Lhat more was meant than 1t9 wor 4 implied, and ib was accom- Wotines 
panied by a secret madexstanding wlach bound the Company to accept of money itr Sabo 
as the price of blood, and hne out thei: troops as inercenarses fur the perpetia- *°"™ 
dion of abommable wickedness — Hastangs, on resumuig his seat at the Calcutta 

boatd, on the ith of October, gave a detailed report of his proceedings, but 

seems uot to have thought at prudent to mention how faa he had committed 

hiiself in acy ud bo the furmshmg of troops “The visi,” he said, “was at 

fiisl very dosmous of the assistance of an English force to pub hun. in, possession. 

of the Rohilla country lying noth of Ins domrnions aud cast of the Ganges 

‘Lug has long been a favowite object of his wishes” Refeming to the same 

subject on another occasion, he says, “ I found him (the vizier o1 nabob) still 

equally bent on the design of rednemg the Rohullas, which I encomaged, as T 

had dono belore, by dwelling on the advantages which he would derive from its 

sticcesy” It may, theretore, be assumed, without the least breach of charity, 

that in the article fixing tho monthly pay of o Company’s brigade, the project Hatori 
which lay nearest the nabob’s heart, and which Hastings says that he eNGOULAgAd, procootlings 

was cistanctly undorstood to be the special service on which the brigade was to 

be employed. Jt was probably fiom some kind of consciousness that the trans- 

actions in which he had been engaged would not bear the light, that Hastings ui 
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at this time applied to the council, and found them complacent enough to dele- 
gate to him a very important part of their authority. This was the appoint- 


Peleg tone? mont of an ayeut to reside at the vizicr’s court, and be the medium of com- 


power to Ma 


Tastings 


Ohjections 
tt vbs 


munication between him and the president in regard to all matters which 
scemed to reqnire secrecy. Hastings’ own account of the matter in as follows: 
—Tn the course of our conversation the vizier frequently expressed the satis- 
faction which he had veeeived from our meeting, and from the friendly and con- 
fidential intercourse which had taken place between us Though such profes- 
sions are not always to be received in their literal sense, 1 took occasion trom 
them to ask hin whether it would be agreeable to him that a person in whom 
T eonfided should be appointed by ine to reside near his person, for the sake of 
perpetuating and strengthening the good uuderstanding so happily heyun, as well 
as for the tiansaction of suck ordinary affairs asanight vob suit the formality of a 
correspondence by letler, but which in their amount are always found bo he pro- 
The nabob of course declared thab “ib would be 


> 


ductive of important effects’ 
entirely pleasing to hin.” “1b now rests with you, gentlemen,” said Mr, Tastings, 
addvessing the board, “lo determine on the propriety of this appointinent 
T will offer it frankly as my opinion, that if you shall think it proper to intrust 
with me the sole nomination of such a resident, and the power of recalling hin 
whenever I shall judge bis presence to le no longer necessary, ib may be 
attended with good eftecls; in any other mode T fear the appointment would 
exclude me from being the chanuel of communication bebween this government 
and the vizier, and prevent my availing myself of that influence with him 
which I have taken much pains to establish, and 1 hope not altogether unsuc- 
cessfully.” 

The irresponsible and secret power which the president thns asked for him- 
self was perhaps not inore than it was expedient that he should possess, lut it 
is very questionable whether, as implying a delegation of power, the council had 
any authority to grant it. Their duty, as the government of the Company was 
then constituted, was to act along with the president, and even dictate his pro- 
ceedings by outvoting him when they disapproved them. This they could not 
do while they left him free to act without their knowledge in matters of the 
tibmost delicacy; and it therefore cannob be dened that this appointment of an 
agent implied both a stretch of power on the part of the president, and » dere- 
liction of duty ou the part of the council. It appears, however, that «all the 
members were not disposed tamely to accwiesce in the procecdings of the presi- 
dent. Sir Robert Barker, as commander-in-chief, had a seat in the council, anc 
having arrived at Caleutta from the arnyy, on the 7th of October, no sooner took 
his seat than he recorded his diysent from the treaty of Benares, as inconsistent 
with that of Allahabad in 1765, Mr. Hastings defended his treaty with great 
boldness. Corah and Allahabad, he contended, had been bestowed on Shah 
Alum for the support of his dignity and expenses, and he had no right to 
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alicnale them, al least to such dangerous neighbours as the Mahyvattas. Still, 
by such alienation his properly and rights were annulled, and he had no title to 
question the sabsequent disposal In thus arguing, Mr Hastings chose to forget 
that the king was at the time of the alienation under duress, and that the 
council on this ground had talsen possession of the districts in his name and as 
his allies, When the sunnuds for the dewannee were mentioned, Mz. Tastings 
insisted that they could in no way be considered dependeut on the emperor’s 
possession of Coral and Allahabad; and in reply to the remark by Sir Robert 
Barker, that “it way more than probable we should soon see these sunnuds in 
the hands of other nations,” exclaimed, “ What will they avail then? Tt was 
not the want of the smmuuds of Shah Alum which defeated the long-concerted 
projects of the Due de Choiserl, nor will the possession of them quicken the 
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designs of the Mahrattas against us The sword, which gave us the dominion of Mr Tat. 
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Bengal, must be the instrument of ils preservation; and if @vhich God forhid) 
ib shill ever cease to be ours, the next proprictor will derive his right and pos- 
session from the same natural charter.” However true this might be in sub- 
stunve, Mr, Hastings ought not to have forgotten that the possessions of the 
Company had hitherto been held by a very different tenure, and thal having 
aecepted of the dewannee as a grant from the emperor, on certain stipulated 
terms, ib was the height of injustice to violate these terms, under the pretext 
that possession had been originally secured, and was henceforth to be maintained 
only by the sword. 

The new policy which Mr. Hastings had inaugurated at Benares, was soon 
developed. On the 18th of November, the Nabob of Oude informed the Bengal 
council that Hafiz Rahmet han and other Rohilla chiefs intended to take pos- 
session of Itawah, and the rest of the country belonging to the Mahrattas in the 
Doab. It is not easy to see what title he had to object to this The terri- 
tory in question was not his; and if the Rohillas could succeed in wresting it 
from the Muhvattas, to whom he said it belonged, he could not fail to bea 
gainer, as the immediate effect would be to remove the Mahrattas to a greater 
distunce from his frontier, His determination, however, was to quaxrel with 
the Rohillas at all events; and therefore, withoul attempting ta prove the 
reasonableness of his complaint, be continued thus:— “I therefore write to 
inform yon, that if such is their intention, [ will not pub up with it, but shall 
undoubtedly undertake an expedition against them; for, in the first place, they 
have not made good a single dwum (the fortieth part of a rupee) of the forty lacs 
of rupees, accurding to their agrcement; and in the next, they are now going to 
take possession of another country. This I will never submit to, and I am 
therefore determined to punish them.” ‘To this tivade the council might and 
ought to haye answered, thdt they had no right or interest to interfere between 
lim and the Rohillas; if he was determined, os he seid, to punish them, they 
would only advise hith to count the cost before provoking a war of which it 
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\p ira. was impossible to foresee the issue, and in which he could not expect any assist- 
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in defensive operations The nabob perhaps anticipated such an answer, and 
therefure prepares to avert it by the following abiupt proposal —“On condition 
of the entire expulsion of the Rohillas, I will pay to the Company the sum of 
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forty lacs of rupees in ready money, whenever I shall discharge the Buglish 
tvoops; and until the expulsion of the Rehillas shall be effected I will pay the 
expenses of the English troops, that is to say, I will pay them the sum of 
210,000 1upees monthly.” 

Had the council acted aright, they would at once have indignantly rejected 
this proposal, as insulting to the Company. Stripped of all disguine, ib was in 
fact nothing clse than a proposal to then to hire out their troops as mercenaries, 
and send them to deal death and ruin among a people distinguished above 
all the others of Hindoostan for noble qualities—a people whose pussession of 
the soil wags as ancient, and title to it as valid, as that of Snjah Dowlah to 
any portion of Oude, and a people against whom the Company had not even a 
shadow of complaint Strange to say, this proposal, instead of being scouted, 
was seriously entertained Why? Simply because the sum offered as bload- 
money was large in amount, and the Company’s treasury was sadly in want 
of it. In their consultations on this subject the council show that they had 
many misgivings The president hinself, though the prime mover in the 
business, doubted if the time was seasonable, “the Company being exposed at 
home to popular clamour—all their measures being liable to be canvagsed in 
parliament—their charter drawing to a close—and his majesty's winisters being 
unquestionably ready to take advantage of every favourable civermstanee in 
the negotiation for its renewal. In this situation,” he concluded, * there 
appears an mmusual degree of responsibility annexed to such an undertaking.” 
On the other hand, he did not lose sight of what he called the advantages; and 
confessed, more candidly than he had done before, how much he felt embarrassed 
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by what had passed at Benares, and the assurance he had given the vizier of 
aid in the enterprise. 

The council, according to their own account, were sadly perplexed They 
“concurred heartily in wishing to avoid the expedition,” and even “agreed upon 
a letter to the vizier, couched in terms rather calculated to produce a refusal 
on his part to accept of aid, than to promote the undertaking” At the same 
time, with strange inconsistency, they proceeded to act as if they had actually 
sanctioned it, by sending an order to one of their brigades to await the requisi- 
tion of the vizicr. The meaning of all these vague and contradictory statements 
must therefore be, that they had pledged themselves to take part in the enter- 
prise, should the vizier choose to insist upon it, but continued to cherish a 
lingering hope that something might occur to change his views. If so, all their 
doubts were soon sebat rest The requisition from the vizier arrived, and the 
infamous transaction being formally completed, Colonel Champion reccived 
orders to advance from Patna at the head of a brigade. There was no 
longer any disguise as to the kind of service in which be was to be engaged, 
and he was distinctly told that the object of the campaign was the reduction of 
the Rohilla country lying between the Ganges and the mountains. On entering 
the vizier’s country he was to acquaint his excellency that he was at his service, 
and seek a personal interview, for the purpose “of concertiug the intended 
vperations in which the Compauy’s troops were to be employed” In these 
arrangements the claims of humanity and justice were altogether forgotten 
Nothing was said abunt mitigating the horrors of war to the unlappy people 
about to be sacrificed, but the money question was kept prominently in view, 
and an order given to march the brigade back to Benares in the event of ity 
pay being allowed to fall a month in arrear 

Colonel Champion having commenced his march on the 21st of February, 
177k, crossed the Carainnassa on the 24th of March, and was advancing toward 
the Rohilla frontier, when the celebrated leader, Hatiz Rahmet, sent a letter, 
earnestly weing an accommodation, This was found to be impossible, as the 
vizier, who had formerly made the non-payment of forty lacs of rupees the pre- 
text for (he war, now demanded two crores, equivalent to two millions sterling, 
he Rohillas, thus aware that their destruction was determined on, and that 
the Company, in whose equity they had hitherto place some confidence, had 
left them entirely at the mercy of their erucl and vindictive foe, prepared to 
defend themselves as they best could Hafiz Rahmet, at the head of about 
40,000 men, had taken up a strong position; and when the brigade was seen 
advancing, on the morning of the 28d of April, did not decline the encounter. 
The vesult cannot bo hetter given than in Colonel Champion’s own words:— 
“It is impossible to describe a more obstinate firumess of resolution than the 
enemy displayed. Numerous were their gallant men who’ advanced, and often 
pitched their colours between oth armies, in ordér to encourage their men & 
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apart. follow them; and it was not till they saw our whole army advancing briskly to 
ee charge them, after a severe cannonade of two hours and twenty minutes, anda 
Dtoot sie smart fire of musketry for some minutes on both flanks, that they fairly tnmed 
their backs. Of the enemy above 2000 fell in the field, and among then: many 
sirdars (chiefs). But what renders the victory most decisive is the death of 
Hafiz Rahmet, who was killed while rallying his 
f people to balile. One of lis sous was also killed, one 
taken prisoner, and a third returned from flight 

i to-day, and is In the hands of Sujah Dowlah” 
While the Rohillas were thus displaying a prowess 
which unhappily did not avail the, how was the 
Company’s favourite ally and. liberal paymaster be- 
having? Again leb Colonel Champion tell:—I wish 
T could pay the vizier any compliment on this oeca- 
sion, or that LT were not under the indispensable 
necessity of expressing my highest indignation at his 
shameful pusillanimity ; indispensable, Tsay, because 
it is necessary that administration should clearly know 
how little to be depended on is this their ally, The 
night before the battle I applied to him for some 
particular pieces of cannon, which I thought might 
prove of great service in the action; but he declined 
giving the use of them. He promised solemuly to 
support me with all his foree, and particularly engaged 
A Roum:.—liom Peinant’s Views to be near at hand with a large body of cavalry, to 
Renee be used as I should direct, But instead of being nigh 
me, he remained beyond the Gurrah, on the ground which I had left in the 
morning, surrounded by his cavalry, and a large train of artillery, and did not 
move thence till the news of the enemy’s defeat reached hun.’ Then, indeed, 
there was no want of activity, and his troops rushed without a moment’s delay 
to the Rohilla camp, which they completely plundered, “while the Company's 
troops, in regular order in their ranks, most justly observed, ‘We have the 

honour of the day, and these banditti the profit.’” 

preset While reading these two accounts it is unpossible not to feel indignation and 
the Rehitls disgust—indignation at the inhuman butchery of a brave people fighting man- 
fully for all that was dear to them, and disgust, both at the dastardly wretch 
at whose bidding the butchery was done, and at the conduct of the Bengal 
presidency, who stooped to do his bidding from a base and mercenary motive. 
Fyzoolla Khan, another of the Rohilla chiefs, made his escape to the mountains, 
with the remains of the army and a considerable amount of treasure; It tho 
defeat and death of Hafiz Rahmet had decided the fate of the country and its 
inhabitants, who were forthwith pillaged without mercy, and subjected to every 
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species of barbarity, The Company’s brigade having gained the victory, were 


obliged to reinam mere spectators of the use which was made of it As mero 


hirelings they were entilJed only to their wages, and had no right to interfere 
any farther. The conquest was made for Sujah Dowlah, and he alone was 
the proper judge of what he ought to do with hisown What he did choose to 
do ison record. In another letter, written by Colonel Champion, within three 
weeks of his victory, he says, “The inbumanity and dishonour with which the 
late proprietors of this country and their families have been used, is known over 
al] these parts; arvelation of them would swell this letter to an immense size. 
I could nol help compassionating such unparalleled inisery; and my requests to 
the vizier Lo show lenity were frequent, but as fruitless as even those advices 
which [ almost hourly gave him regarding the destrnetion of the villages, with 
respect to which I am now constrained to declare, that though he akways pro- 
mised as fairly as I could wish, yet he did not observe one of his promises, nor 
cease to overspreaul the country with flames, lill three days after the fate of 
Hafiz Rahmet was decided.” In another letter he says, “The whole army were 
witnesses of scenes that cannot be described.” Various attempts have been made 
either to deny these atrocities, or to palliate them. Thus, Professor Wilson, in 
a long note to Mill's British Indiw (vol. tii. pp. 575, 576), not satisfied with 
exposing the gross exagyeration of a writer who affirmed that “500,000 families 
of husbandmen and artisty had been driven across the Jumna, and that the 
Rohilla provinces were a barren and uninhabited waste,” becomes a zealous apulo- 
gist for Mr. Hastings, and says, “ The only extirpation proposed was that of the 
power of one or two Rohilla chiefs. It was not a war against the people, but 
against a few military adventurers, who had gained their possessions with the 
sword, who were constantly at war with their neighbours and each other, and 
whose forcible suppression was the legitimate object of the King of Dethi or the 
Nawab of Oude.” Again, he says that none were “ included in the spirit, of the 
treaty excepting such as were actually found in amns,” and that “the Hindoo 
inhabitants, consisting of about 700,000, were not otherwise affected by it than 
by experiencing a change of masters, to which they had been frequently accus- 
tomed.” These statements are gratuitous and unsupported contradictions of the 
testimony borne by the most competent of eyc-witnesses. Colonel Champion 
distinctly says that amongst the 2000 who fell in the field were “many sirdars” 
or chicfs. Those who fell could not have been a very large proportion of those 
who were engaged, and escaped by flight. On what ground. then, docs Professor 
Wilson limit their whole number to “one or two Rohilla chiefs,” or to “a few 
military adventurers?” Again, Colonel Champion reprosents the misory as 
* unparalleled,” describes the country as “overspread with flames,” and distinctly 
asserts, in a letler not yet quoted, that “above a Jac of people (100,000) have 
deserted thei homes In consequence of the defeat of Hafiz.” When. a ruthless 
soldiery, doubtless cruel and rapacious in proportion to the cowardice they had 
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shown on the field of battle, were let loose upon the country, and continued for 
days devastating it with tire and sword, is it possible that the Hindoo inhabi- 
tants could have escaped without experiencing more than a “change of masters, 
to which they had been frequently accustomed?” There is nothing gained 
either by understating or exaggerating the case. It must be admitted on all 
hands that numerous lives were sacrificed, and a fearful amount of misery 
inflicted in the Rohilla war; and the question ever and anon returns, Mad the 
Bengal presidency any right to tale part in this war, and scll the services of 
their troops for money toa cruel and dastardly tyrant? So long as this question 
must be answered in the negative their conduct remains without excuse 

Before the Rohilla war was finished, Nuject Khan, who commanded Shah 
Ahun’s avy, arrived to claim a share of the spoil! Sujah Dowlab, who held 
and piqued himself on the title of vizier or prime minister of the Great Mogul, 
felt it to be decent, if not necessary, in most of his expeditions, toact with the 
emperor’s sanction. He was thus brought into frequent communication with 
the court of Delhi, and had even on a recent oceasion taken part in a campaign 
in which Agra was wrested from the Jats, and aunexcd once more to the so- 
called Mogul empire, of which it had Jong been the capital During this cam- 
paign the nabob had explained his designs against the Rohillas, and entered into 
a treaty, by which Shah Alun, in retwn for assisting him with his army, was to 
share half his conquests. It was in terms of this treaty that Nuject IChan had 
now made his appearanee. As the conquest was already achicved, the uabob 
was most reluctant to part with any of its advantages, Unable to deny the 
treaty, he endeavoured to evade it, by asserting that in his copy of i Shah Alum 
was bound to take the field in person, When the copy was produced, it con- 
tained no such stipulation, and Colonel Champion, not knowing how to decide 
between the claimants, consulted the governor and council, The case was 
puzzling If the nabob was hound by treaty to share his conquesis with tho 
emperor, how could they set the treaty at nought by conquering for the uabob 
alone? and, on the other hand, if they did not couquer for him alone, how could 
they demand from him the whole hire for which they had stipulated, and for 
which, moreover, they could scarecly help feeling that they had made sacrifices 
which money’s worth could not compensate? At first they refused to “ enter- 
tain so bad an opinion of the vizier as to suppose him capable of acting in 
avowed breach of a treaty.’ When the facts proved too stubborn, and the 
treaty could not be denied, they seemed inclined to do the honest thing, and 
instructed Coloncl Champion, that “if he should acknowledge such a treaty, 
you must undoubtedly abstain from further hostilities in abetment of his breach 
of faith” At last, on further consideration, they managed to get quit of their 
scruples, and announced their decision in the following terms: —“It is our 
intention to persevere in pursuit of the object which originally engaged us in 
the present enterprise, aud to adhere sirictly to our engagements with tho 
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vizicr, without suffering our altention to be diverted by foreign incidents o1 4.0 177s 
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occurrences” Jn other words, the transaction of the vizier was of a kind 
which would not allow them to be very fastidious, and withoub inquiing 
whether it was consistent with his other obligations, they were determined to 
perform their part of it to the very letter, and thereby establish an indeteasible 
right to all for which they had stipulated in return 

The Rohilla war was still to be subjected to a severe ordeal. The council Pasi 
had embarked in it on their own responsibility, not only without consulting the orthe Ro 
directors, but in direct opposition to the course of policy which they had ea 
repeatedly enjoined It was absolutely necessary, therefore, in communicating 
their proceedings to the court, to strengthen their case by every plea that could 
he urged in its justification Accordingly, in their letter of explanation, dated 
17th October, 1774, setting ont with the general affirmation that “ every circum 
stance that could possibly favour this enterprise, hy an uncommou combination 
of political considerations and fortuitous events, operated in support of the 
measure,” they arrange their pleas under eight distinct heads These we shall 
allow them to state in their own words:— 

“1, Justice to the vizier for the aggravated breach of treaty in the Rohilla 
chiefs 2. The honour of the Company, pledged implicitly by General Barker's 
attestation for the accomplishment of this treaty, and which, added to their 
alliance with the vizier, engaged us to see redvess obtaine for the perfidy of 
the Rohillay 8 The completion of the line of defence of the vizier’s dominions, 
by oxtending the boundary to the natural barrier formed by the northern chain 
of hills and the Ganges, and their junction. 4 The acquisition of forty lacs 
of rupees, and of so much specie added to the exhausted currency of these 
provinces 5 The subsidy of 210,000 rupees per month, for defraying the 
charges of one-third of our army employed with the vizier. 6 The urgent and 
recent orders of the Company for reducing charges, and procuring the means to 
discharge the heavy debt at interest, heightened by the advices of their great 
distresses at homo. 7. The absence of the Mahrattas from Hindoostan, which 
Jeft an open field for carrying the proposed plan into execution. 8 The intes- 
tine divisions and dissensions in their state, which, by engaging them fully at 
home, would prevent interruptions from their incursions, aud leave a moral 
certainty of success to the enterprise” 

All these pleas have already beon weighed and found wanting, and there- sani 
fore a very few additional remarks will suffice, On a slight inspection it will tow pow 
be seen that all the above pleas admit of being reduced to three goneral heads :— 

1, ‘The obligation to engage in the war. 2 The advantages, partly to the nabob 
and partly to the Company. 3. The circumstances favourable to success. The 
obligation embraces the two first pleas, and is founded on an alleged breach of 
treaty by the Rohillas, and a real er implied guarantee of the terms of Lhat 
treaty by the Company. Now, it is almost necdless to observe, that the breach : 
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of a treaty, however aggravated, does not necessarily call for the interference 
of a third party. ‘The Nabob of Oude and the Rohillas were two incependent 
Indian states, and perfectly entitled to transact with cach other, If an injus- 
tice was connmnitted, the aggrieved party had the remedy in his own hands 
What tight, then, had the Company to set themselves up as redresscrs of griev- 
ances? On geneial grounds, therefore, the interference of the Company was 
totully unauthorized But then, it is said, the honour of the Company was 
“pledged implicitly, by General Baiken’s attestation, for the accomplishment 
of this treaty.” Ib is dittieult to give a meaning to these woids, which are 
evidently made vague for the very purpose of dukening the subjeel The 
Company either guaranteed this treaty or they did not If they did, why not 
say so at once, and produce evidence of the fact, instead of using such inde- 
finite verbiage as an “attestation for the accomplishment of the iieaty?” If 
they did not guarantee it, how could the violation of it be any gromnd for their 
engnging in an exterminating war? The treaty was, as we have already seen, 
rendered inoperative by a change of circumstances, and none of the parties to it 
were to be Llamed for not performing conditions which had become tupracti- 
cable. If any one of them was more culpable than another, iL was the nabob, 
who, having obtained a bund for a suin of money, merely to cover his guarantee, 
insisted on payment, without having done anything to entitle him to i, But 
even granting that the Rohillas had violated the treaty, and that the Company 
had a right to call upon them to fulflit, it ought to be remembered that the 
Rohillas offered terms of accommodation, and were rudely repulsed by the 
nabob, who, instead of the oviginnl claim of forty lacs, refused to be satisfied 
with less than two crores. Surely if the Company were only interfering to 
enforce the treaty, it was their duty to have stepped forward then, and accepted 
performance as payment in fall of all demands. As they declined to do so, it is 
plain that all they say about the obligation of the treaty is mere pretence In 
faut, they interfered not from any sense of obligation, but for the purpose of 
realizing certain advantages, 

These advantages forn the subject of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth pleas. 
The third states the advantage to the vizier. By taking possession of the 
Rohilla territory situated east of the Ganges, he improved the line of defence, 
What then? Is the benefit which you may derive from the possession of your 
neighbow’s property a sufficient justification for seizing it, and expelling him 
by fire and sword? Unless this is maintained, it is vain to talk of the nabob’'s 
right to improve his line of defence But then think of the advantages to the 
Company. While ostensibly avenging the wrongs of the nabob, they were 
replenishing their exhausted treasury, maintaining a third part of their army 
free of exponse, and helping to reduce debt and relieve distresses, by which 
they were in danger of being overwhelmed. These are the advantages which, 
when hypocritical pretences are thrown aside, must stand forth as the only real 
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inducements to take part with the nabob. It was a mere mercenary bargain, av i174. 
by which the lives and freedom of thousands of human beings were shamefully 
bartered for money. Until the distinctions between right and wrong are 
abolished, there cannot be a successful vindication of the Rohil. . war. 

The tone of the remarks sulyjoined to the above pleas indicate that the Noceaty 


‘ i c- S inlsely 
council had ereat doubts whether the directors would hold them to be sufficient. jrewea by 


“These,” they say, “were the inducements which determined us to adopt this oat 
new plan of conduct; in opposition 40 which, one powerful objection, and only 
one, oceurred, namely, the personal hazard we ran in undertaking so uncommon 
a measure without positive instructions, ab our own risk, with the eyes of Lhe 
whole nation on the affairs of the Company, and the passions and prejudices 
of almost every nan in Mngland inflamed against the conduct of the Company 
andl the characters of their servants. Notwithstanding which, we yielded to the 
Strong necessity imposed npon us by the inducements above mentioned, in 
spite of the suggestions and the checks of self-interest, which seb coulinually 
/ before our eyes the dread of forfeiting the favour of ow employers and becoming 


} the objects of popular invective, and made us involuntarily rejoice in every 
change in the vizier’s advices which protracted the execution of the measure, 
At length, however, his resolution coimciding with our opinions, the enterprise was 
undertaken,” There is evidently more rhetoric than logie in these remarks. 
Tv obey the clear call of duty in the face of popular clamour, and even at the 
risk of offending their employers, would undoubtedly have been a meritorious 
act, But wherein lay the “strong necessity” of which they speak? In nothing 
but the desire of money. Tt was the knowledge of this desire that first 
emboldened the nabob to make his iniquitous proposal; it was the prospect 
of gratifying this desire that tempted the council to listen to it, and finally 
accede to it, though they must have foreseen the cruelby and injustice of 
which it was to make them the mercenary and guilty agents; and when the 
deed was done, it is still money that is placed in the foreground, and paraded 
before the eyes of the directors, as the most effectual apology for their procecd- 
ings. Accordingly they conclude thus:—- We shall, then, again return to the 
state of peace from which we emerged when we first engaged in the Rohilla 
expedition, with the actual possession or acknowledged right (which the power 
of this government can amply and effectually assert) of nearly seventy lacs of 
rupecs, acyuired by the monthly subsidy and the stipulation; and it rests with 
you to pass the ultimate judgment on our conduct.” 

Considered merely in a pecuniary point of view, the Company had good cause 
to be satisfied with the results of Mr. Hastings’ administration. »He had not been 
able materially to improve any of the regular sources of revenue. On the con- 
trary, the plan which had been adopted, of letting the lands on leases of five 
years was threatening to prove a failuve, in conseqtionde of the inability of the 
lessees to fulfil their engagements; and tho annual oxpenditure had increased, 
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Still, however, large sums had been brought into the treasury, or been saved to 
it. Besides the seventy lacs (£700,000) above mentioned, an annual sum of 
forty-two lacs (£420,000) had been gained by culting off sixteen lacs from the 
uabob’s allowance, on the ground of his minority, and repudiating the obligation 
to pay twenty-six lacs to the emperor as his reserved revenne trom Bengal The 
districts of Allahabad and Corah, after being occupied in his name, had been 
sold by the Company for their own behoof, to the Nabob of Oude From this 
transaction alone a slunp stm of itfby lacs (£500,000) had been obtained The 
sums thus acquired or saved, though certainly by move than questionable means, 
excecded £1,500,000 sterling, and must have greatly lightened the severe pecu- 
niary pressure under which the Company were labowrmng. At the utmost, 
however, they only served to put off the evil day. bub eould nob avert i, After 
a dream of prosperity, and even of relief to the British finances from the surplus 
revenues of Benyal, the directors were unable any longer to conceal the fact that 
they could not meet the demands upon them. 

On the 17th of Mareh, 1772, the directors recommended, and the proprictors 
vesolved, that the dividend for the current half year should be 64 per cont, or 
at the rate of 124 per cent. per annun. So large a dividend was equivalent to 
an announcement to the public that the affairs of the Company were in a most 
flourishing condition Great, then, was the surprive as well as indignation when it 
began to ooze out in the beginning of July that the Company, having no prospect 
of being able to meet thoir current obligations, would be obliged to borrow to a 
large amount. On the 15th of July they obtained from the Bank a loan of 
£400,000, and on the 29th another loan of £200,000. These sums, however, 
fell fav short of their wants; and on the 10th of August the chairman and 
deputy waited upon the minister, and informed hin that a loan of at least 
£1,000,000 sterling from the public was absolutely necessary. 

Before these facts were generally known, the directors had seen the neces- 
sity of setLing their house in order, and endeavouring to escape from the respon- 
sibility which they had incurred, by fixing the blame on any shoulders but their 
own, Myr. Sullivan, after a long contest, had regained his ascendency at the 
India House, and was now deputy-chairman. One of the first uses which he 
made of his victory was to display his old enmity to Clive, Accordingly, 
in January, 1772, just» fortnight before the meeting of parliament, his lordship, 
without any previous communication, received a dry official letter from the 
Company's secretary, inclosing copies of several papers which the court of 
directors had lately received, and acquainting him that if he had any observa- 
tions to make, they would be glad to receive them as oxpeditiously as might he 
convenient, The papers accused him of misconduct in Bengal, and gpecitied in 
particular four charges against him, as preposterous in their nature as absurd in 
their expression, The first was a monopoly of cotton, the second a monopoly 
of diamonds, and the third frauds in the exchange and in the gold coinage. The 
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fourth deserves to be quoted verbatim:—‘“ A monopoly of salt, betel-nut, and 
tobacco, and other cominodities, which occasioned the late famine.” Clive 
answered, with becoming dignity, “You have not Leen pleased to inform me 
fron whom you received these papers, to what end they were laid belore you, 
what resolution you have come to concerning them, nor for what purpose you 
expect my observations upon them T shall, however, observe to you, that upon 
the public records of the Company, where the whole of ny conduct is stated, 
you may find a suflicient confutation of the charges which you have transmitted 
to me; and T cannot but suppose that if any part of my conduct had been inju- 
rious to the service, contradictory to my engagements with the Company, or 
even mysterious to you, four years and a half since my arrival in England would 
not have elapsed before your duty would have impelled you to call me to 
account” 

Ou the 80th of March, Mr. Sullivan, who, besides being deputy-chairman, had 
a seat in parlianent, moved for leave to bring in a bill “for the better regn- 
lation of the affairs of the East India Company, and of their servants in India, 
and for the duc administration of justice in Bengal.” In the debate on the 
motion. several of the speakers threw out insinuations, or brought direct charges, 
which nade Clive feel that he was put upon his defence; and he delivered a 
speech which proves that under a different course of training he might have 
been as great an. orator as he was a soldier, After adverting to his second 
appointment as governor of Bengal, and to the facility with which he might 
have conducted the government, by winking at abuses and leaving matters as 
he found them, he continued thus:—“The third path was intricate. Dangers 
and difficullics were on every side, But I resolved to pursue it. In short, I 
was delermined to do my duty to the public, although 1 should incur the 
odium of the whole settlement. The welfare of the Company required a 
vigorous exertion, and I tool the resolution of cleansing the Augean stale. 
Tt was that conduct which has occasioned the public papers to teem with 
seurrility and abuse against me ever since my return to England. It was 
that conduct which occasioned these charges. It was that conduct which enables 
me now to lay my hand upon my heart, and mosb solemnly to declare to the 
house, to the gallery, and to the whole world at large, that I never in a single 
instance lost sight of what I thought the honour and irue interest of my 
country and the Company; that I was never guilty of any acts of violence or 
oppression, woless the bringing offenders to justice can be deemed so; that as 
to extortion, such an idea never entered my mind; that I did not suffer 
those under me to commit acts of violence, oppression, or extortion; that my 
influence was never employed for the advantage of any man, contrary to the 
strict principles of honour and justice; and that, so far from reaping any 
benefit myself from the expedition (his second government), I returned to 
England many thousand, pounds out of pocket.” 
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AD. 1772 After thus vindicating his second government, and answering the four 
~ specific charges mentioned above, Clive entered on the general subject of the 
Company's management, and told several important though rather unpalatable 

Cnvesne truths The deplorable condition of Bengal he ascribed to mismanagement, 


count af the 2 . 1 . 
compuy’s “The public or foreign trade had more than doubled since the grant of the 


wane dewannee ; but the inland trade, on which the prosperity and happiness of the 
people must chiefly depend, had, by a change of system, and under pretence of 
freedom of trade, been thrown into total confusion. The Company’s servants 
and their agents had in vealily taken it into their own hands, and by trading, 
not only as merchants, but as sovereigus, had taken the bread out of the mouth 
of thousands of native merchants, whom they reduced to beggary. There 
was little decrease in the revenue of the dewinunee, but the inerease of the 
military and civil charges had been rapid and enormous, This was canyed 
not so much by the simple pay of officers and men, as by the contingent hills 
of contractors, cummissioners, engineers, &e. Every man now who is per- 
mitted to inake a bill, makes a fortune.” He attributed the distressed state of 
the Company’s affairs to for causes—relaxation of government in those who 
had suceceded him, neglect on the part of ministers, misconduct on the part 
of the directors, contested elections, and the outrageous proceedings of general 
courts, When the dewannece was obtained, ministers ought, either of their 
own motion, or in concert with the directors, to have established some fixed 
plan of government Instead of this they thought only of the passing day, 
and were so eayver to share in the immediate profil, as to league with temporary 
proprietors in bullying the directors into their terms, The directors, again, 
instead of supporting the select committee, who had extricated their affairs 
from anarchy and confusion, had counteracted their efforts, and destroyed their 
own. power, by dropping the prosecutions against those -whom the committee 
had denounced as delinquents. Not satisfied with this, they lad restored 
almost every civil and military transgressor who had been dismissed The 
effecb of these proceedings was 4o convert their covenants into mere blank 
paper, and encourage a hope of impunity for all offences, All these evils were 
aggravated by the violent proceedings of general courts, and the system of 
annual elections, “One half of the year,” he said, “was employed by tho 
directors in freeing themselves from the obligations contracted at last election ; 
and the second half wasted in incurring new obligations, and securing their 
election for next year, by daily sacrifices of some interest of the Company.” 

Laprudence Clive had undoubtedly good ground for the reproof he administered to 

Hee ministers, directors, and proprietors; but it must be confessed that in aciminis- 
tering it he displayed more valour than discretion, In some of his earliest 
proceedings in Bengal he had done several things on which we found it neces- 
sary to animadvert with some freedom, and it would thercfore, to say the least, 
have been both more seemly and more prudent to have admitted i, as probable 
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that he himself, too, might occasionally have gone astray By insisting that ap wre 
he alone was right, while others were wrong, he threw out a challenge which 
was al once accepted by his avowed enemies, and even in a manner forced upon 
others, who would willingly have forgiven him many errors, in consideration Cusesim 


. . . dent 
of the important services he had rendered The consequence was, that an iene vt 


ordeal more painful than any to which he had yet been subjected, was prepared "sf 
for him On the same day, when Mr. Sullivan, who had been allowed to bring 

in his bill, moved the second readiug, Colonel Burgoyne moved the appointment 

of a select committce, to inquire into the nature, state, and condition of the 

East India Company, and of the British affairs in the Hast Indies This motion, 

made on the 30th of April, was carried without a division; and the commiltee, 
consisting of thirty-one members, appointed by ballot, was deemed of so much 
importance, that ib was directed, as the session was far spent, to sit during the 
summer, 

From the general terms in which the motion for the select committee was Proceedings 
worded, and the appointment of the members by ballot, it might have been Cae 
expected to he free from party spirit, and to be in no danger of losing sight of 
the leading subject of inquiry, in order to indulge in personalities. Unfortu- 
nately some of Clive’s must inveterate enemies had been halloted, and managed, 
ahnost al the very outset, to give the investigation a direction which could not 
have been originally intended, and, at all events, was not avowed when the 
committee was appointed. His proceedings were made the great object of attack, 
and he himself, when called as a witness, was examined, to use his own 
emphatic description, “as if he had been a sheep-stealer” With such preci- 
pitation were the first and second reports hurried on, that they were presented 
to the house on the 26th of May, just before the rising of the session, and 
printed in the journals. Their contents—relating mainly to the revolutions of 
1757 and 1760, the presents given or extorted, Clive’s jaghire, and the abuses 
of the inland trade—made the public generally acquainted for the first time 
with many startling facts, and prevented the interest which had been excited 
in Indian affairs from flagging 

It is singular that at this very timc, when Clive’s enemies seemed to tonows 
be gaining the ascendant, honours were showered upon him. On the L5th of Gin” . 
June, a few days after parliament rose, he was installed as a knight of the 
Bath; on the 9th of October he kissed the king’s hand, upon being appointed 
lord-lieutenant of Salop, and had the honour of talking with his majesty on 
Indian affairs for nearly half an hour; and in December he was appointed lord- 
lioutenant of Montgomeryshire. Meanwhile, the financial difficulties of the 
Company, their loans from the Bank, and their application to the minister for 
a loan of at least £1,000,000 from the public, had been the general topic of 
conversation; and parliamerit was summoned to meet on 26th November, before t 


the holidays, for the express purpose of taking their affairs into immediate 
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av ir consideration, The king’s speech accordingly contained the following passage: 
~~ = When I received information of the difficulties in which the Company 

appears to be involved, I determined to give you an early opportunity of in- 

ThoCom- forming yourselves fully of the true state of their affairs, and of making such 
as provisions for the common benefit and security of all the various interests con- 


siuaaionek cerned, as you shall find best adapted to the exigencies of the case.” When the 
pyuhane’ vddvess in answer to the speech was voled, Lord North, the prime minister, in 
adverting to the distress of the Company, attributed it chiefly to the complicated 
union of civil and political power with their commercial affairs. He felt confi- 
dent, however, that though embarrassed for the moment, they would he fully 
able, with a temporary assistance, to meet all their engagements, He concluded 
with moving that a committee of secrecy should be appointed, to inquire into 
the state and management of the Company. Colonel Burgoyne, under the 
impression that the committee of secrecy was meant to displace his select com- 
mittee, thought it necessary to defend the latter from the charge of having 
forgotten the object of its original appointment, and affirmed, with much 
warinth, from his own knowledge, that its inquiries would disclose such a scence 
of iniquity, rapine, and injustice—such unheard-of cruelties, such violations of 
every rule of morality, religion, and good government——as were never before 
discovered; that in the whole investigation he could not find a sounl spot 
whereon to lay his finger, it being all one mass of the most unheard-of villainies, 
and the most notorious corruption. Ultimately the select committee of thirty- 
onc was revived, and a new committec of secrecy, of thirteen members, was 
appointed. 
Tho Com- The committee of secrecy, in addition to the proper business committed to 
Pa Lieu them, were directed to report on the steps taken by the Company to send out 
ole supervisors to India, It will be remembered that the three supervisors for- 
winded.  merly sent out had perished at sea, but the idea had never been abandoned; and 
though parliament, by throwing out Mr. Sullivan’s bill on the second reading, 
hal sufliciently expressed their determination not to allow of any interference 
with the remedial measures which they were contemplating, the clirectors, 
unwilling to be ousted from what they held to be their proper sphere of man- 
agement, had, at the very time they were supplicating the government for aid, 
taken the bold step of appointing six individuals as supervisors, “with full 
powers for the regulation of their affairs abroad.” This was regarded as an 
interference with parliament while busily engaged in investigating the abuses 
which the commission was professedly intended 10 correct, and hence the com- 
mitiee of secrecy made a special report, recommending that a bill should be 
brought in to prohibit the sailing of the supervisors. This was resisted by the 
Company as oppressive and unconstitutional, but the ministry had no difliculty 
in carrying their point, and the prohibitory act was passed. Clive took part 
in the debate against the Company. “I consider this bill,” he said, “ag an exer- 
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tion, indeed, of parliamentary authority, yct extremely necessary; and I could 
wish that the Company had met this house half-way, instead of petitioning and 
quarreling with the mouth that is to feed them With respect to the gentle- 
men nominated for the supervision, they are themselves the best judges whether 
their abilities and integrity are equal to the important service in which they 
were to engage Had they known the Hast Indies as well as I do, they would 
shudder at the bare idea of such a perplexing and difficult service The most 
rigid integrity, with the greatest disinteresteduess—the greatest abilities, with 
resolution and perseverance—must be united in the man or men who underlake 
tv reform the accumulating evils which exist in Bengal, and which threaten to 
involve the nation and the Company in one common ruin.” 

On the 9th of March, the Company, unable longer to resist the pressure 
upon their finances, petitioned parliament for the loan of £1,500,000 at 4 per 
cent ‘The minister offered £1,400,000 at that rate, but coupled it with con- 
ditions which the Company denounced as harsh, arbitrary, and illegal, The 
conditions were, that the government should forego their claim of £400,000 
a year from the territorial revenue till the loan was repaid; that till then the 
Company should not make a dividend above 6 per cent., nor afterwards above 
7 per cent, till their bond debt was reduced to £1,500,000; that thereafter the 
publie should receive three-fourths of the surplus receipts at home, the other 
fourth being appropriated either to the further reduction of the bond debt, or 
as a fund to meet contingencies; and that the Company’s territorial acquisi- 
tions should be permitted to remain with them during the six years of their 
charter still unexpired. As before, the opposition of the Company proved 
unavailing, aud the bill was passed A bill much more deeply affecting the 
constitution of the Company, and destined to become law under the name of 
the Regulating Act, was at the same time brought in by government; but it 
will be proper, before considering it, to give a short account of the result of the 
great struggle which took place in the samo session of parliament, when Clive 
was put finally upon his defence. 

The directors, who seem to haye been willing to sacrifice decency and con- 
sistency 16 vindictiveness, had renewed their attacks upon Clive, by sending 
him, on the 4th of November, about three weeks before the anecting of par- 
liament, an intimation that they had taken the opinion of eounsel relative to 
the loss sustained by the Company from the payment of balandes due to the 
renters of salt-pans in Bengal out of their treasury; the commisston received. 
by lim on the revenues of Bengal after hig departure thence; and the interest 
due on sums paid for duties on salt, betel-nut, and tobacco; and were advised 
that he, aud others who had shared with him, were liable to make good that 
loss. To give » colour to the miserable spirit by which they were actuated, 
they professed an earnest wish for au amicable adjustment. Clive at once 
met them in this spirit, and, as they lad mentioned arbitration, intimated 
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thab he had selecbed Mr Madocks, an eminent counsel, as his referee On this 
the directors pretended that mercantile referees only were adinissible, and on 
Clive refusing Lo take this view, gave a plain indication of what had all along 
been their aim, by commencing a lawsuit, on the 2d of February, 1773. 

With such zcalous and unscrupulous coadjutors, the select committee, 
which, since the appointinent of the secret committee, was very thinly attended, 
and had fallen under the management of some of Clive’s most virulent enemies, 
were furnished with ample materials for a plausible charge against him On 
the 8th and 21st of April, the second and third reports of the select eommittce 
were Brought up, and on the 10th of May, the chairman, Colonel Burgoyne, 
concluded a long speech by moving the following resolutious:—“1, That all 
acquisitions made under the influence of a military force, or by treaty with 
foreign princes, do of righb belong to the state, 2. That to appropriate 
acquisitions yo made to the private enolument of persons intrusted with any 
civil ov military power of the state, is legal. 38. That very great stmus of 
money and other valuable property have been acquirel in Bengal, from priuces 
and others of that country, by persons intrusted with the civil and military 
powers of the state; which sums of money and valuable property havo been 
appropriated to the private use of such persons.” The dexterity with which 
these resolutions had been framed, made it difficult to gainsay them The first 
two were carried without a division, anc the third after some opposition The 
general principle being thus recognized, there was little difticulty in making a 
practical application of i. On the 17th of May, Colonel Burgoyne again deli- 
vered a long speech on the subject, and converting his abstract resolutions into 
specific charges, concluded hy moving, “That it appears to this house thal the 
Right Hon. Robert Lord Clive, Baron of Plassey, in the kingdom of Ireland, about 
the time of the deposition of Surajah Dowlah, and the establishment of Meer 
JatHer on the musnud, through the influence of the powers with which he was 
intrusted ag a member of the select committee, and commander-in-chief of the 
British forces, did obtain and possess himself of the sum of two lacs and 80,000 
rupees, as member of the select committee, and a farther sum of sixteen lacs 
or more, under the denomination of a private donation; which sums, amounting 
together to twenty lacs and 80,000 rupees, were of the value, in English money, 
of £234,000; and that, in so doing, the said Robert Clive abused the power 
with which he was intrusted, to tho evil exainple of the servants of the public, 
and to the dishonour and detriment of the state.” 

Though public spirit was pretended to be the motive for bringing these 
chargos, there cannot be a doubt that they wore mainly instigated Ly mere 
vindictiveness, The culprits whose misdeeds he had exposed and punished had 
freely spent part of their ill-gotten gains in poisoning the public mind against 
bim, and the ignominy and ruin with which he was now threatened wore owing, 
no} as the above motion asserted, to his having “abused the power with which 
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he was intrusted,” but to his having used it faithfully in punishing rapacity 
and injustice. ven, therefore, while admitting that Clive did many things 
at variance both with morality and sound policy, it is impossible tu have any 
sympathy with those whose chief motive in accusing him was either to gratify 
an insatiable revenge, or to lighten the load of their own infauny, by compelling 
him to shave it with them. 

When thus brought face to face with his accusers, Clive again defended 
himself with great spirit and ability. “After rendering my country the service 
which I think I may, without any degree of vanity, claim the merit of, and 
after having nearly exhausted a life full of employment, for the public welfare, 
and the particular benefit of the Hast India Company, I little thought that 
such transactions would have agitated the minds of my countrymen in procced- 
ings like the present, tending to deprive tne not only of my property and the 
fortune which I have fairly acquired, but of that which is more dear to ne— 
my honour and reputation.” “I have served my country and the Company 
faithfully; and had it been my fortune to be employed by the crown, I should 
have been differently rewarded. Not a stone has been lef unturned where the 
least probability could arise of discovering something of a criminal nature 
against me. I am sure if I lad any sore places about me they would have 
been found. The public records have been ransacked for proofs against me, 
and the late deputy-chairman of the Company, a member of this house, has 
been so assiduous in my affairs, that it appears he has neglected lis own.” 
After giving a rapid sketch of his whole career, and referring to the honours 
and rewards conferred upon him, both by the Company and the crown, as 
proofs that his conduct was approved, he concluded thus :—‘ To be called upon, 
after sixteen years have elapsed, to account for iny conduct in this manner, 
and, after an uninterrupted enjoyment of my propertly, to be questioned, and 
considered ag obtaining it unwarrantably, is lard indeed, and a treatment I 
should not think the British senate capable of But if such should be the 
case, I have a conscious innocence within me, that tells me my conduct is 
wreproachable. Frangas, non jlectes. My enemies may take from me what 
L have; they may, as they think, make me poor, but 1 will be happy! Before 
I sit down, I have one request to the house, and it is, that when they come 
to deeide upon my honour, they will not forget their own.” 
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deferred, in order that evidence might be heard at the bar, as Clive’s supporters 
had argued that that which had been taken by the select committee, and 
appended to their reports, was incompetent. On the 2ist of May several 
witnesses were examined, and Clive, after a short speech, concluding with: the 
words, “Take my fortune, but save my honour,” Icft the house, The con- 
sideration of Colonel Burgoyne's motion was then resumed. In the interval 
some reaction had taken place, and nota few began to suspect that by adem 
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ing the whole motion as it stood they would do the very thing against which 
he had cautioned them—destroy his honour by forgetting their own. Hitherto 


Prowmonof the British nation had been proud of the conquests made in India, and 
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regarded them as furnishing a bright page in their annals; but their repre- 
sentatives were now abont to declare that they had derived from thein nothing 
bat disgrace, and were preparing publicly to attest their shame and reniorve, 
by destroying the reputation and confiscating the property of the man by 
whose skill and prowess mainly the conquests had been made. At the samo 
time, while repudiating the conquests, they were to proclaim their own incon- 
sistency and hypocrisy, by clinging to the possession of them, instead of 
restoring them to those who had been wrongfully ousted. Such a procedure 
would not bear a moment's examination; and hence, as soon as the debate was 
resumed, ib was seen that the motion as it stood could not be carried It con- 
sisted of twvo distinct parts—the one containing a statement of facts as to which 
there was no dispute, and the other affixing a stigma. Tho statement of facts, 
freed from some innuendoes with which it was unnecessarily incumbered, 
was reduced to the form of a distinct motion, in the following terms:— That 
ib appears to this house, that the Right Hon. Robert Lord Clive, Baron 
af Plassey. in the kingdom of Ireland, about the time of the deposition of 
Surajah Dowlah, and the establishment of Mcer Jaffer on the musnud, did 
obtain and possess himself of two lacs of rupees as commander-in-chicf, a 
farther sum of two lacs and 80,000 rupees as member of the select committee, 
and a farther sum of sixteen lacs or more under the denomination of a private 
donation; which sums, amounting together to twenty lacs and 80,000 rupees, 
were of the value, in English money, of £234,000.” This motion was put as 
an amendment on the original motion containing both the statement of facts 
and the stigma, and finally carried by a majority of 155 to 95. The stigma, 
thus virtually excluded, was then put as a separate motion, aud negatived 
without a division. Ultimately, at five in the morning of the 22d May, 1778, 
a motion “that Robert Lord Clive did, at the same time, render great and 
meritorious services to his country,” passed unanimously. 

Tn this great parliamentary contest, though the viclory remained with 
Clive, many things occurred which must have been galling in the extreme 
to his proud spirit. The mere fact of having been put upon his trial was 
degrading, and the acquittal was not pronounced in decisive and unqualified 
terms. Taken in connection with the resolutions to which the house had 
previously assented, it in fact amounted simply to this—that though Robert 
Lord Clive had possessed himself of an enormous sum, which properly 
helonged to the state, he had at the same time compensated for the delin- 
quency by great and meritorious services. This certainly fell far short of 
the approbation to which he conceived himself to be entitled, He professed, 
however, to be satisfied, and in a letter written to Mr, Hastings on the I4th 
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of October, 1778, nearly five months after, thus expressed himself.—‘ All the 
reports of the committees are published, and will of course be tansmitted 
to you. A few envious and resentful individuals turned the whole attack 
upon me, and aimed at the ruin of my fortune and reputation. But the 
justice of the House of Commons defeated theix intentions, aud, by a great 
majority, passed a vote that I had rendered great and essential services to 
this country.” This was doubtless the light in which he wished to view the 
matter, bub during the seasons of gloom and depression, to which he was 
constitutionally subject, the darker side of the picture presented itself, and he 
saw nothing but the depradation to which ingratitude and injustice had sub- 
jected him. These seasons of depression had unfortunately become more 
frequent, in consequence of miserable health, and an excruciating disease, 
which he sought to alleviate yy an excessive use of opium. He had begun 
to use this drug when first in India, and had continued it ever since. In 
November, 177-4, a violent return of his complaint obliged him to have recourse 
to his habitual remedy. As his agony was extreme, the medicine was probably 
used to an extent which impaired his reason, and made him no longer account- 
able for his actions. Cerlain it is, that on the 22d of the above month he 
died by his own hand, IIe had only in the end of the previous September 
completed his forty-ninth year. 

While parliament was discussing and disposing of the charges against 
Clive, the general concerns of the Company had not been forgotten. The 
loan of £1,400,000 was agreed to by the government, but the terms were so 
obnoxious to the Company, that they presented a subsequent petition, im which 
they declared “their determination to depend on the laws of their country, 
and submit to the temporary difficulties which may attend the present situa- 
tion of their affairs, rather than reccive the loan offered to them upon the 
conditions prescribed.” Ministers were not to be thus balked. Since the 
Company would not voluntarily receive the loan, they determined to force it 
upon them, and brought in a bill, in which, after stating the above declinature, 
it was declared that it seemed absolutely necessary 10 give assistance, ‘without 
leaving it in the power of the general court of proprietors, by withholding 
their consent,” to produce all the mischiefs that would inevitably result, The 
application of the loan was therefore not left tv the Company, bub expressly 
specified in the Lill, while the directors were prohibited from accepting: bills 
of exchange beyond a ccrtain amount without the consent of the treasury. 
This bill was passed, and forms the Act 13 George III. chapter 64 The 
Rogu'ating Act, passed in the same session, takes précedence of it, and ranks 
ag Act 13 George IIE. chapter 63. Taken together, the two acts completely 
establish the supremacy of parliament, and leave the Company almost without 
a shadow of the independence for which they hac so long and so strenuously 
contended. The Regulating Actin particular was représented by them as a 
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direct attack on all chartered tights, and on this ground the city of London 
was induced to make common eause with them, and petition against 16 In 
the Ifouse of Lords, also, where the rights of property ate supposed to be 
most jealously guarded, 1t was stiongly opposed. All this opposition, however, 
proved unavailing, and the Company had no alternative but to accept of a 
new constitution, not desired by themselves, but thiust upon them hy the 
lecislatme 

The Regulating Act, so called from its being entitled, “ An act for establish- 
ing certain regulations for the Letter management of the affains of the East 
India Company, a3 well in India as in Europe,” proceeding on the preamble 
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Company of Merchants trading 1o the Hast Indies, have been found by experi- 
ence insufficient to prevent various abuses which have prevailed in the govern- 
ment and administration of their affairs, as well at home as in India, begins 
in its first section by striking at what was regarded by many as the very root 
of the evil, by making an important change in the constitution of the courts both 
of directors and proprietors Hitherto the directors were elected only for a 
year, and might consequently have undergone a complete change at cach annual 
election One obvious result was, that in a body so fluctuating and so apt to 
be revolutionized, no regular and continuous system of policy could be adopted. 
Another result, equally obvious, and perhaps still more pernicious, was that the 
directors, knowing how precarious their seats were, too often yielded 10 the 
temptation of securing them by bartering their patronage for yotes. In this 
way, as Clive justly and graphically described it, they spent the fist half of their 
year in discharging the obligations by which they had purchased their seats, and 
the other half in canvassing and preparing for a new election For these evils 
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an important remedy was now provided by the very fist section, which enacted 
that at the next general election of directors, “instead of an clection of twenty- 
four directors, to serve for the space of one year only,” there should be chosen 
six directors for one year, six for two years, six for three years, and six for four 
yeas; and that thenceforth, at cvery subsequent annual election, only six 
new directors should be chosen to supply the place of those whose term of set- 
vice had expired Coupled with this enactment were two provisocs of question- 
able utility. The one was that the six retiring directors should not be capable 
of immediate re-election; and the other was that no servant of the Company 
should be eligible as a director after his arrival in Ineland, till he had resided 
in it two yeas. The effect of the former rule was to deprive the Company 
of the services of a director at the very time when they had become most 
valuable, in consequence of the experience which le had acquired. If his 
vonduct had been such as to obtain the confidence of the proprietors, it is not 
easy to see why they should have been prohibited from reappointing him. 
Besides, the rule was rendered in a great measure futile by a private arrange- 
ment, which was generally acquiesced in by all patie. The six retiring 
directors only remained excluded for a single year, and were then proposed 
for re-election. In this way a kind of regular rotation was kept up; and there 
might be said to be, in fact, thirty directors—twenty-four actually in office, and 
six waiting to be re-elected as soon as their year of exclusion should expire. 
The other rule, requiring a residence of two years in England, was evidently 
intended to prevent an abuse of which there had been several noted examples. 
Some servant of the Company, gorged with ill-gotten wealth, arrived from the 
East, and by a free expenditure of it, or large purchases of stock, secured a 
seat in the direction merely as a aneans of sheltering his own delinquency. 
Still it could hardly be necessary, in order to defeat the aims of a stray delin- 
quent, to disqualify all the other servants of the Company during the two years 
when their knowledge and expericnee were most fresh, and hence, it is 1o be 
presumed, most available. 

The other important chango in the constitution of the home courts regarded 
the qualification of voters. Hitherto every proprietor of £500 of stock had a 
vote; only six months’ possession was required, and no amount of stock, however 
large, gave more than a single vote. The new enactment was, that though 
£500 of stock would entitle the proprietor to attend the general courts, £1000 
of stock was necessary to give one vote, while £8000 gave two, £6000 three, 
and £10,000 or more, four votes. Possession for twelve months was, moreover, 
required; and in addition to the sanction of an oath, many stringent regulations 
were made for the purpose of preventing the multiplication of votes by means 
of collusive transfers—a, practice which, though illegal, was notorious, and had 
been productive of many scandalous abuses, The £500 propriators clamoured 
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privileges; but little sympathy was felt for them, as it was generally believed 
thal those who held thein cared far less for the dividends which they yielled 
than for the patronage which they enabled them to eommand Tt was sup- 
posed, thongh not on very solid grounds, that by 1aising the qualification, the 
speculation in votes for corrupt purposes would be rendered more expensive, 
and consequently less tempting. On the other hand, it seems to have been 
overlooked that the move numerous the constituency, the greater was the ditli- 
culty of bribing their consent, and that the tendency of a rnle which at a 
single stroke disqualifiel more than a half of the actual voters, threw the 
management of the Company into the hands of a minority, which, though com- 
posed of individuals who were wealthier and more aristocratic, might not on 
that account be one whit more scrupulous 

Such were the changes made with a view to improve the management at 
home Those affecting management abroad were principally as follows. By 
sortion 7 ib was enacted, “that for the government of the presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal, there shall be appointed a governor-general and four 
councillors,” in whom was to be vested “the whole civil and military govern- 
ment of the said presidency, and also the ordinary management and govern- 
ment of all the territorial avqnisitions and revenues in the kingdom of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa,’ as lone as “the territorial possessions and revenues shall 
remain in the hands of the said united Company” By section 8 it was enacted, 
“that in all casos whatsoever, whenever any difference of opinion shall arise 
upon any question proposed in any consultation,” the governor and council 
“shall be bound and concluded by the opinion and decision of the majority of 
thuse present.” In the case of an equality, the governor-general, or in his 
absence the councillor next in order presiding in his stead, was to have a 
casting vote, 

TTitherto all the presidencies of India, including that of Bencooleu, which 
then ranked as one of them, were on an equal footing, and independent of each 
other. An important change in this respect was made by section 9, which 
enacted, “that the said governor-general and council, or the iajor part of 
them, shall have, and they are hereby authorized to have power of superin- 
tending and controlling the government and management of the presidencies 
of Madras, Bombay, and Bencoolen, so far and in so mach that it shall not 
be lawful for any president and council of Madras, Bombay, and Bencovlen, 
for the time being, to make any orders for commencing hostilities, or declaring 
or making war against any Indian princes or powers, without the consent and 
approbation of the said governor-general and council first had and obtained, 
except in such cases of imminent necessity as would render it dangerous to 
postpone such hostilities or treaties until the orders from the governor-general 
and council might arrive; and except in such cases where the said presidents 
and councils respectively shall have received special orders from the said nited 
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Company” Any president and council offending in any of the cases aforesaid 
would be lable to Le suspended froin office, by the order of the governor- 
general and council; and every president and council was required not only 
“to pay dae obedience to such orders as they shall receive, touching the 
premises,” from the governor-general and council, bub constantly and dili- 
gently to transmit to them “advice and intelligence of all transactions aud 
matters whatsoever that shall come to their knowledge, relating to the 
government, revenues, or interest of the said united Company.” The gover- 
nor-general and council were in like inanner directed and required “to pay 
due obedience to all such orders as they shall receive from the court of 
directors,” aud “to correspond from time to time, aud constantly and dili- 
gently transmit Lo the said court an exact particular of all advices or intel- 
ligence, and of all transactions and matlers whatsoever that shall cume to 
their knowledve relating to the government, conmnerce, revenues, or interest” 
of the Cunpany The concluding part of this section laid a snmilar obligation 
on the Company themselves in relation to the government, enjoining the 
court of dircetors, “from time to time, before the expiration of fourteen days 
after the veceiving any such letters and advices, to give in and deliver 
unto the high treasurer or commissioners of his majesty's treasury for the 
time being, a true and exact copy of such parts of the said letters or advices 
as shall in any way relate to the management of the revenues” of the Com- 
pany; and, in like manner, to deliver to one of his majesty’s principal secre- 
taries of state exact copies of such letter or advices as shall in any way relate 
to their civil or military affairs and government. 

In the 10th section the legislature exercised the power, which more pro- 
perly belonged lo the executive, of nominating the individuals who were 
to hold office in the Bengal presidency in terms of the above enactment, 
declaring Warren Hastings, Esy., the first governor-general, and Lieuten- 
ant-veneral Jolm Clavering, the THonowwble George Monson, Richard Bar- 
well, Esq., and Philip Francis, Esq., the four first councillors. These offices 
they were to hold for five years from the time of their arrival at Fort 
William, in Bengal, and taking upon them the government of the presi- 
dency; and they were uot to be removable “except by his majesty, his 
heirs and successors, upon representation made by the court of directors.” 
Ju case of the avoidance of the office of said governor-general by death, 
resignation, or removal, his place during the remainder of the first year 
unexpired was to be supplied by the councillor next in rank; and im like 
manner, on the avoidance of office Ly any of the councillors the Company 
were to nominate to the vacancy for the part of five years unexpired, subject, 
however, to the consent of his majesty, signified by his sign-manual. Before 
this nomination should take place, the governor-general and councillors of 
state holding office were to exercise all its powers and authorities as fully as 
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if their number were complete On the expiry of the five years the appoint- 


“inent of the governor-gencral and council was to be vested entirely in the 


Company. By section 1], all the above provisions as to governor-gencral and 
council were to commence and take effect immediately after public procla- 
mation of the arrival at Fort Willian of the governor-gencral aud council, or 
any three of them; which proclamation the governor-general and council were 
expressly required to make. 

Sections 13 to 20 inclusive relate to the erection of a snpreme court of 
judicature at Fort William After referring to the charter by which George TI, 
in the twenty-sixth ycar of his reign, did, der alia, establish courts of eivil, 
criminal, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction at the sctilements of Madras, Bombay, 
and Fort William, and asserting that the said charter “does not sufficiently pro- 
vide for the due administration of justice in such manner as the state and 
condition of the Company’s presidency of Fort William, in Bengal, do and must 
require,” section 13 enacts that it “may be lawful for his majesty, by charter 
ov letters-patent under the great scal of Great Britain, to erect and establish a 
supreme court of Judicature at Fort William aforesaid, to consist of a chief-jus- 
tice and three other judges, being barristers in England or Ireland, of not less 
than five years’ standing, to be named from time to time hy his majesty, his 
heirs and successors.” This supreme court is declared “to have full power 
and authority to exercise and perform all civil, criminal, admiralty, and ecele- 
siastical jurisdiction, and to appoint such clerks, and other ministerial officers 
of the said court, with such reasonable salarics, as shall be approved of by the 
said governor-gencral and council, and to form and. establish such rules of 
practice, and such rules for the process of the said court, and to do all such 
other things as shall be found necessary for the administration of justice, and 
the due execution of all or any of the powers which by the said charter shall or 
may be committed to the said court,” which it is declared shall be at all times 
a “court of record,” and “a court of oyer and terminer and jail-delivery, in 
and for the said town of Calentta and factory of Fort Wilham, in Rongal 
aforesaid, and the limits thereof, and the factories subordinate thereto.” 

By section 14 it is enacted that the new charter which his majesty is 
empowered to grant, and the jurisdiction, powers, and authorities to be thereby 
established, shall extend “to all British subjects who shall reside in the king- 
doms or provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, or any of them, under the pro- 
tection of the said united Company,” and “the supreme court of judicature,” 
therein and thereby to be established, shall have full power and authority to 
hear and determine all complaints against any of lis majesty’s subjects in 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and any suit, action, or complaint against any person 
who shall, at the time when such debt or cause of action or complaint shall have. 
arisen, have been employed by, or shall then have been directly or indirectly 
in the service of the said united Company, or any of his majesty’s subjecta. By 
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section 15, the court is declared not competent to take cognizance of any in- 
dictinent or information against the governor-general or any member of council, 
for any offence (not being treason or lelony) which they may be charged with 
having committed within the presidency; and by section 17, the persons of the 
governo1-general, councillors, chicf-justice, and judges, are declared exempt 
from arrest or imprisonment wpon any action, suit, or proceeding in the court. 
By section 1%, a right of appeal is given to his majesty in council, 

Section 21 fixes the salaries of the governor-general at £25,000 per annum, 
of each councillor at £10,000, of the chief-justice at £8000, and of each judge 
of the supreme court at £6000, and orders these salaries to be paid out of the 
revenues of the territorial acyuisitions; and the next two sections, 22 and 23, 
expressly enact that these salaries “shall be in lieu of all fees of office, per- 
quisites, emoluments, and advantages whatsoover,” and that none of the persons 
to whom they are payable “shall, directly or indirectly, by themselves or by 
any other person or persons, for his or their use, or on his or their behalf, 
accept, receive, or dake, of or from any person or persons, in any manner, or 
on any account whatsoever, any present, gilt, donation, gratuity, or reward, 
pecuniary or otherwise” The same prohibition of accepting presents “from 
any of the Indian princes or powers, or their ministers or agents (or any of the 
natives of Asia),” is extended, by subsequent sections, to all persons holding 
any civil or military office under the crown or the Company in the East Indies, 
with the exception, however, that lawyers, medical men, and chaplains are not 
prohibited from receiving “fees, gratuities, or reward, in the way of their pro- 
fession.” By another section all supervisors, collectors, and other persons 
engaged in the collection of the revenue, or the administration of justice within 
the Bengal presidency, were prohibited from buying or selling goods by way 
of traffic, and no British subject was to engage in tho inland trade in salt, 
betel-nut, tobacco, or rice. The only other enactments which it seems neces- 
sary to mention are, an atlempt to regulate the rate of interest, by prohibiting 
all British subjects in the Hast Indies from taking more than 12 per cent; the 
trial of all offences and misdemeanours brought before the supreme court “by 
a jury of British subjects resident in the town of Caleutta;” the power given 
to the courts of judicature in any of the presidencies to fine and imprison, and 
dismiss from the Company’s service persons convicted of breach of trust, fraud, 
or embezzlement, and the incompetency of the directors to compound or 
discharge sentences pronounced upon such servants, or to put a stop to any 
prosecution for carrying on any illicit trade, or for any debt or penalty due 
to the Company, or to restore any servants dismissed for misbehaviour, without 
the consent of three-fourths of the directors and three-fourths of the proprietors, 
the consent of the latter to be ascertained by ballot, at a general court, specially 
called for that purpose, after fourteen days’ notice. 

The important changes made by the regulating act justify the lengthened 
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analysis of it which has now been given Not a few of these changes were 
valuable improvements, aud cither suppressed clamant abuses, or materially 
checked them, but several of the enactments had not been duly weighed, and 
ib will be scen that ere the act hac been Jong in operation, serious Haws were 
discovered, Perhaps the greatest novelty in the act is the appropriation of 
patronage by parliament. Their appointment of the first governor-general 
and council was objectionable on constitutional grounds. Tt belonged naturally 
to the directors, and if they were deemed incapable of exercising ib properly, 
ought to have been transferred to the crown In cither case there would have 
been a responsible party, who might have been called to account for the 
appointinent if if was wrongly made; whereas, when the parliament appointed, 
there was no possibility of redress. Some justification of this procedure 
inighé have been discovered in the actual nominations If the persons selected 
had been peculiarly fitted for the important offices conferred upon them, the 
irregularity of the appointinent might have been compensated by the wisdom 
of it; but with the exception of Mr. Hastings, and perhaps also of Mr. Barwell, 
whose expericnee in Indian affairs could not be disputed, nothing is seen in the 
other three appointments, though constituting a majority of the whole, than 
acts of patronage exercised arbitrarily, and without any regard to personal 
fitness. It might, at least, have been expected that when persons totally 
unacquainted with India were to he sent out to form the majority of a board. 
which was tu rule its destinies, care would have been taken to ascertain before- 
hand the nature of the course which they were disposed to pursue, and to 
sveure the harmonious working of the new council, Every precaution of this 
nature appeu's to have been disregarded, and it was left to a mere peradventue 
whether the new councillors from Europe would, on their arrival, coalesce or 
come into collision with their colleagues in India The result will soon he seen; 
but in the meantime, while the vessel which sailed from England on the Ist of 
April, 1774—carrying out the three members of council, together with Sir Hlijab 
Impey, the chief-justice, and Robert: Chainbers, Stephen le Maistre, and Joln 
Ilyde, Esqs.,, the three other judges of the supreme court—is at sea, it will be 
proper to glance at the state of matters in the presidencies of Madras and 
Bomntbay. 
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State of mabters at Mubis—Muisunderstandings wrth Su Robat Thtcher— New eapeditiou ay unst 
Tanjore—St te of matters at Bombiy —Lxpedition against the Nabob of Baroach—Negoti tions 
with the Malnattis Capture of Salsette—Praclam tion of the new government of Bengal—Dis 
acnsions im the council——-Governor general in @ munoity—Governor general charged with corupion 
by Nuncomau—Nuncomu accused of forgery, convicted, and hanged — Disturbances 2» Onde— 
Violent dissensions at Madias—.Aniest and death of Lord Pigot, the governo1—Pioceedings of the 
Bombay government—C apture of Salsebte—-Tieaty with Ragobah—Tieaty of Poorundhur 


Saqi\1R ROBERT FLETCIIER had, as we have seen, been dismissed 4° 177! 
gy fiom the scivice of the Company, by sentence of court-martial, 

for the countenance which he gave to the mutimous proceedings Sv Tate" 
of the European officas in Bengal, when double batta was re- xstorition 
comer sees duced After his arrival m England he continued loudly to Cosi 
sites his mnocence, and having very powerful connections, ultimately succeeded “"° 
in inducing the general court of propne- 
tors to ccommend a revisal of his sentence. 
Generals Lawrence and Calliand, rather 
unaccountahly, accepted this invidious 
office, bub had too much regard to their 
own unilitary reputation to say that the 
sentenee was wrong, and therefore only 
ventured to recommend his restoration on 
the giound of previous services The 
main obstacle being thus overcome, he 
was not only restored, but appoimbed to 
the chief command of the army and to a 
seal in the council at Madras The les- 
sons of experience appear to have been lost a sup Tusent n Lewin sidney aud 

upon him, and it was not long before he allie a nictura by sie: ¢> Bisaolie. 

was at open rupture with a majority of his colleagues ‘The points in dispute, 

relating to some military arrangements, were not of much importance, but the. 

discussions which they raised were so violent and unscemly as seriously to inter- 

tupt the public business The only cflectual remedy scemed to be to rid the 

council of Sir Robert Fletcher's presence; ani accordingly, on the 12th of January, 

1773, it was vesolved, by a majority of seven to two, that he should be ordered 60 

Trichinopoly, to take command of its gatrison. Ho protested against the resolu- 

tion as equivalent to dismissal from the service, and at the aame time applied 

for a passage by the first ship to England, that he might be able to give his 
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attendance in puliament, in which, however incongruous the thing may appear, 
he had continued to retain a seat The council replied that they would attend 
to his application a» soon as he gave “the whole military establishment that 
example of obedience and attention” they hada right to expect. On second 
thonghts, he deemed it prudent to comply with the order to proceed to Trichi- 
nopoly, and the council, satisfied with having vindicated their authority, imme- 
diately declared that, “out ofunfeigned respect and veneration for the honowahle 
Iouse of Commons, and their privileges, Sv Robert Pletcher, in consequence of 
his plea of privilege as a member of parlianient, is, for so much as depends on 
this board, ab fall and free liberty to return to his duty in puliament, when- 
pyer and by whatever conveyance he shall think proper” We returned to 
Lingland accordingly, and had onee more the good fortune to escape the penalty 
due to his misconduct. The directors, while condemning him for disputing the 
authority of the governor as commandant of Fort St George, restored him. to 
the chief command of the Madras army, ax soon as General Smith, who had 
resumed it on his departure, should resign. They may, perhaps, have been 
induced to take this extraordinary course from a charitable belief that as Mr. 
Du Pid, the governor, with whom he had so violently quazrelled, had been suc- 
eveded by Mr. Wynch, harmony would uot again be interrupted. 

The peace which the nabub's son so hastily concluded with the Rajah of 
Tanjore was of short duration. In June, 1778, Mahomed. Ali, in a conference with 
the governor, complained that the rajah was not only ten lacs in arvear of the sum 
which he had engaged to pay him, but had applied for a Lody of troops, hoth to 
the Mahrattas and Hyder Ali, and had also instigated some marauders to ravage 
part of the Carnatic At this time he merely intimated his intention to call the 
‘ajah to account; but a few days after, at another conference, he nob only urged 
an expedition against Tanjore, but offered to pay the Company, in the event 
of their success, ten lacs of pagodas (about £350,000). The Madras council 
formally discussed the subject on the 22d of June, and gave it as their candid 
opinion that the rajah was scarcely, if at all, to blame. The conquest of Tanjore 
had long been the aim of the nabob, and the council had no doubt that his main 
object in the treaty which he lad lately made with the raja was to supersede 
and render inoperative the previous treaty of 1762, by which the integrity of 
his territory was guaranteed by the Company. Assuming that this latter treaty 
had been thus extinguished, the rajah was left withoul a protector, and there- 
fore could hardly be blamed if he had, as alleged, courted the assistance of the 
only other parties who seemed. at ouce able and willing to afford ib. 

The council having given this opinion, we naturally conclude, ag an obvious 
inferonce from it, that they acquainted the nabob with their detcrmination not 
to countenance him in a war which they believed to be unjust. They did the 
very opposite, and attempted to justify their conduct by reasovs which they 
must be allowed to state in their own words, “It is evident,” they say, “that 
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in the present system it is dangerous to have such a power in the heart of the 40 17 


) 
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province; for, as the honourable court have been repeatedly advised, unless the 


Company can engage the rajah to their interest by a firm promise of support in Pishonow 
able polioy 


ul his just rights, wo look upon it as certain, that should any troubles arise in orthe 
the Camatic, whether from the French or a country enemy, and present a (a8 
favourable opportunity of freeing himself’ from his apprehensions of the nabob, 

he would take part against him, and at such a time might be a dangerous cnemy 

in the south The propriety and expediency therefore of reducing him entirely 
before such an event tales place, is evident.” Put into fewer and simpler words, 

the argument is just this:—‘Our relations with the nabob will not allow us to 

du the rajah justice. It is therefore reasonable to presume that he will seck 
justice elsewhere. As in this way he may become a formidable enemy, our 

true policy is to put it out of his power, by taking the first favourable oppor- 
tunity of destroying him.” 


govouiment 


Acting on these Machiavellian principles, the Madras council resolved to Eapedition 


2 . * ° . . grauat 
undertake the conquest of Tanjore for the behoof of the uabob, This tuyme 


transaction, which, in point of cquity, nay be regarded as a counterpart of 
the Rohilla war, was of course engaged in for large pecuniary considerations. 
The nabob was taken Lound to make payment in advance, yy cash or good 
hills, for the estimated expense of the expedition, to provide all necessaries 
except military stores, and to pay in fature for 10,000 sepoys instead of 7000, 
the number previously fixed. The troops assembled for this expedition, at 
Trichinopoly, set out ou the 3d of August, der command of Gencral Joseph 
Smith, and three days after arrived within a short distance of Tanjore. On the 
18th a letter was received from the rajah, in which, after declaring that he “had 
quietly submitted to the hard terms” imposed by the nabob, and violated none 
of the stipulations to which he had agreed, he continued thus:—“Some offence 
should surely be proved upon me before an expedition be undertaken against 
me Without any show of equity, to wage an unjust war against me is not 
consistent with reason, ‘This charitable country is tle support of multitudes of 
people; if you will preserve it from destruction you will be the most great, 
glorious, and honoured of mankind. IJ am fall of confidence that you will 
neither do injustice yourself, nor listen to the tale of the oppressor, I only 
desire a continuance of that support which this country has formerly experienced 
from the English, and you will reap the fame so good an action doserves.” 
These remonstrances and supplications proved unavailing, and on the 20th Te 
of August the siege of Tanjore was commenced. The approaches were regularly 
made, and on the 16th of September so large a breach had been effected that 
preparations were made for the assault. The garrison, which mustered 20,000 
fighting men, did not expect it 10 take place till daylight next morning, and 
were caught completely by surprise when at mid-day the, besiegers, taking 
advantage of the hour usually allotted for refreshment and ‘repose, rushed in 
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and made themselves masters of the place. The rajah, Tooljajee, his family, 
and the commander-in-chief, Monacjce, were taken prisoners. Previous to the 
expedition the Dutch had been suspected of assisting the rajah. This suspicion 
was confirmed when they took possession of the scaport of Nagore and some 
other districts of Tan- 
jore, alleging that 
they had become 
theirs by purchase. 
Both the nabob and 
the council declared 
their determination 
not to recognize this 
alleged purchase, the 
eouncil in particular 
justifying their re- 
fusal by the follow- 
ing extraordinary ar- 
wument: — “As the 
rajah held his lands 
of the nabob in fee, he could not, agreeable to the feudal system, which prevails 
all over India, alienate any part of this country to any other power without the 
consent of his liege lord, the ruler of the Carnatic Payeen Ghaut.” The assertion 
that the feudal system “prevails all over India,” and the argument founded upon 
it, ave ludicrous in the extreme, and only prove into what imeompetent hands the 
interests of the Company in the Madras presidency were at the time comimitted. 
Anything, however, would have sufficed them for a pretext, To show that they 


Tun Great Vacopa, Tanvore.—From Hodge's Select Views in India. 


were in earnest, their troops were immediately put in motion, and the Duteh, 


aware of thei inability to resist, were glad to compound the matter by 
resigning their purchase, and the jewels of the rajah, which they held in pledge, 
on being reimbursed for their advances. Thé nabob, elated with his new 


conquest, insisted on garrisoning it with his own troops, and began to make 


‘extensive improvements on the: fortifications: He was aware that the 
Mahrattas, who claimed Tanjore as one of their dependencies, would resent the 


dethronement of the rajab, and he had some reagon to suspect, that the sanction |” 
which the Madras council had given it would not be ratified by the court of 
directors, In regard to this. latter’ point, itis: rather str ange thatthe. doubt wag’ 
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they began for the fist time to deliberate upon it, but it was January, 1775, \b iv 

before the papers and their views upon them were submitted to the ministiy,in 

terms of the regulating act Other tliee months passed away before a tinal tad om 
<lomin ition 


resolution was despatched Jt condemned all that the Madias couneil had done, py thew 


. 7 . ’ .: s ti i 
deprived the president of his offive for the share he had taken in it, and sent gy ae 


Ton agamst 


out a successor tu repair the injustice, by reinstating the rajah on his throne YUVSs 


The details will afterwards be given. At present it is necessary only to advert 
to the extreme negligence of the directors im allowing an event of so much 
importance to remain so long unnoticed They attempted a defence, which, 
however, amounted to little more than an adinission that “the situation of 
affairs in England lessened the attention of the directors to political affairs im 
India” This is a very poor apology for a sluggishness and indecision which, as 
will afterwards be seen, proved fruitful sources of mischief 

The presidency of Bombay, which, in the early history of the Company, was Proceutiugs 
the most important of the three, had remained almost stationary while they aes 
were making rapid progress. Only a few isolated spots on the western coast of oun and 
India and w few inland factories belonged to it, and it possessed nothing so *™ 
extensive as to be entitled to the name of a territory. It was evident, however, 
fiom the course of polilacal events in India, that a more prominent part was 
about to be taken by the Bombay presidency. As early as 1759, when a kind 
of anarchy prevailed at Surat, a vigorous effort had put them in possession of 
ity castle, and they had ever since, under the nominal protection of the Mogul, 
been intrusled with the defence of the place, while the civil management was 
vested in a native official, with the title of nabob The rights of the presidency 





Banoacw, on the Nerbudda | —It.om Forhes Oriental Memorré 


in Surat had, as they conceived, been violated by the nabob of a neighbouring 
district, whose capital, Broach or Baroach, is situated on the estuary of the 


‘The visw is takon from the Melon Island, in the centre of the river Narbidda, opposite the gauth face 
of the fortifications —Forhes* G7 tental Afemou 3, 
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Nerbudda After negotiation had failed recourse was had to arms, and the 
presidency despatched a body of troops against Baroavh in 1771 Through some 
mismanagement the expedition did not succeed, and a new attempt was about 
to be made, when the nabob, despaining of being able to resist, made his 
appearance in Bombay He professed to throw himself on the generosity of the 
Company, and signed a treaty on the 30th of November, agreeing to all the 
terms which they proposed, It soon appeared that his ohject had only been to 
gain time He had been intriguing with the Mahratta chicf, who, wider the 
name of the Guicowar or Herdsman, had made himself inaster of nearly the 
whole of Gujciat The treaty, therefore, was ti eated as adeacd Lotter, and the 
chief of the factory which the Company had established at Baroach met with 
so much indignity, that he was ordered to 1ctire to Surat A now expedition 
was accordingly undertaken against Baroach, which was taken by assault on the 
[8th November, 1772, the same day on which 
the Peishwa Madhoo Row died 
For a long time the Company had been 
anxious to obtain possession of the islands of 
Salselte, Konery, Hog Island, Elephanta, and 
Caranja, and of the port of Bassein These 
were all in possession of the Mahrattias, whose 
pageant rajah lived at Sattarah, while all the 
powers of the government were exercised by 
the peishwa al Poonah With a view chiotly 
to open a negotiation for the cession of the 
above localities, Mx. Mostyn was appointed 
resident at the peishwa’s court, and endeavoured 
ia iusdnthiae ntaenans Seciees to turn, the capture of Baroach to account, by 
of the Ninhrattn Empre —#rom Pes Onentt Offering if as one of the equivalents to be 
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given in exchange. His offers were rejected 
with little ceremony, and he had almost despaired of success, when a new and 
unexpected series of events seemed to bring it within his reach. While Macthoo 
Row was in minority, his uncle, properly called Ragonath Row, but better known 
by the name of Ragobah, conducted the governinent in his name The power 
thus intrusted to him he was reluctant to relinquish, and centered into a series 
of intrigues, which obliged his nephew, shortly alter allaining majority, Lo place 
him in confmement The state of Madhoo Row’s health made it probable that 
the office of peishwa would soon become vacant He was pining away under 
consumption, and, secing little prospect of recovery, was anxious to secure a 
peaceable succession Lo his brother, Narrain Row. With this view he effected a 
reconciliation with Ragobah, and in several conversations with him, while 
Narrain. Row was present, earnestly improssed upon both the necessity of 
concord for their mutual safety and the preservation of the governmont. 
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Early in December, 1772, Narrain Row repaired to Satlwah, and received 
investiture as peishwa trom the rajah For a time the reconcihation which 
Madhoo Row had effected seemed to be successful, and nephew and uncle lived 
together on terms ofapparent amity Ee long, however, old jealousies, fanned 
hy domestic female feuds, revived, and on the 11th of Apvil, 1773, Ragobah 
was again placed under restraint If there was any danger fiom his intrigues, 
the place of confinement was rather strangely chosen, for it was an apartment 
m the very palace in which Narrain Row, when at Poonah, usually resided 
While here, on the 30th of August, 1773, Narvain Row was barbarously 
murderel A body of troops, after clamouring for arrears of pay, forced their 
way into the palace Narrain Row was asleep, and, on heaving the noise, made 
at once for Ragobah’s apartments, closely pursued by Somer Sing one of the 
leaders of the mutincers He threw himself into his uncle’s arms, begging hin 
to save him, and it is said thal Ragobah so far interfered as to ask that his life 
should be spared, “I have not gone so far tu insure my own destruction,” was 
Somer Sing’s reply; “let him go, or you shall die with him” On this 
Ragobah got out upon the terrace, and the young peishwa was spocdily 
despatched. Though the circumstances seemed at first to disconnect Ragobal: 
with the conspirators, suspicion generally fell upon him; and he is said to have 
so far confirmed it by his own confession that he had given them a written 
order to seize Narrain Row, but not to kill him This is the view generally 
taken by the Mahrattas themselves If correct, it still charges Ragobah with 
being the leader in the conspiracy, though it deelares him not guilty of the 
greater atrocity in which it terminated One thing is certain—the deed was no 
sooner perpetrated than he endeavoured to profit by it by obtaining investiture 
as peishwa It is true he stood next in succession, but the path was nut so 
elear as he imagined it to be 

Rayvohah, aware of the suspicion which attached to hin, and the many 
enemies, open and secret, who were longing for his downfall, began his 
government with a great display of energy, apparently hoping to gain 
popularity by foreign conquest Both Nizam Ali and Hyder had taken the 
field im order to profit by the Mahratta dissensions Ragobah first turned his 
arms against the former, and obliged him to seek shelter under the walls of 
Beder After several skirmishes, generally to the advantage of the Mahrattas, 
the Mogul army became straitened, and Nizam Ali submitted to a treaty whieh 
bound him to cede territory yielding twenty lacs of annual revenue. This 
territory, portioned out among the Mahratla chiefs, might have brought over 
many of those who were most opposed to the new government; bub Ragobah, 
instead of making this politic ‘use of it, allowed himself to be talked by Nizam 
Ali into a fit of generosity, during which he made him a present of all that he 
had ceded This act of folly was the first of a series which’ produced a rapid 
decline of his fortunes, 
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AD 7d Afte. making peace with Nizam Ali, Ragobah tuned his attention to 
Hyder, and contemplated an expedition, which might not only regain the tern- 
tories Hyder Jiad recently seized, but cary his arms mto the Carnatic, and 
punish Mahomed Ali and the English for thew proceedingsim Tanjore With 
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ails this view he had proceeded beyond Bellary Here the want of money was so 

hoty with severely felt, that on receiving fiom Hyder a sum of three Jacs in hand, and 

nee a promise of twenty-two lacs more, Ragobali renounced all claim to three of 
the Mahratta districts in dispute Hyder, on his part, recognized Ragobah as 
lawful peishwa, and agieed to pay to him, and him ouly, six lacs as tribute 
The next step of Ragohah, had he followed out his original plan, would have been 
to enter the Carnatic and attempt the recovery of Tanjore, but he was startled 
from all his dreams of aggressive warfare by the announcement that revolu- 
tionary movements, which had for some time been visible to all but himself, 
had broken out, and that the leading ministers of the Mahrattas had leagued 
against him. At the samo time with these news it was announecd to him that 
Gunga Bye, the widow of Narrain Row, wag pregnant, and might consequently 
lave ason, to whom alone the oflice of peishwa would righttully belong 

Anew Having publicly announced the pregnancy, Naua Fumavese and Tuny 

Acne Punt Phurkay, two of the leading Mabratta ministers, caried off the widow 

ofpekbs?  Frym Poonah to the fort of Poorundhur, situated about twenty miles to the 
south-east, on the summit of a rock which 1ises 1700 feel above the plain 
below, and £470 above the level of the sea The reason assigned was security, 
and was cloubtless sufficient to justify the iemoval, but there were accompany- 
ing cireumstances of a very suspicious nature. Several Brahmin women, in a 
state of pregnancy, were at the same time conveyed into the for) The report 
put into circulation was that one of them was to be selected as a wet nurse, 
but it was generally believed that the real olijecl was to make sure that. Gung: 
Bye should have a son. Had her child been a givl, a boy of one of her Brahmin 
companions would have becn substituted, and declared peishwa Meanwhile 
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the Mahratta ministers formed a kind of regency under Gunga Bye, and 
began to govern, in her name 

Ragobah, now fully alive to the extent of his danga, hastened back fiom 
the hontiers of the Carnatie Strong symptoms of disaffection had appeared in 
his own army, and he found it almost impossible to distinguish between fiends 
and foes Ultimately, however, the latte: so far declared themselves that they 
formed a separate encampment, and hung upon his left Hank, heeping a march 
distant fom him, and taking every precaution against suprise Their object 
was to form a junction with one of three armies which were advancing to 
dispute Ragobah’s further progress Two of these were headed by Mahratta 
confederates; the third, strange to say, was headed by Nizam Ali, who, not- 
withstanding the recent treaty he had concluded with Ragohah, and the liberal 
treatment he had reeetved from lim, made 
no scruple of joining his enemies as soon 
as it seemed that he might thereby Lest 
promote his own interests The rashness 
of Thimbuck Row Mama, one of the 
Mahratta chiefs, who had hastened across 
the Beema in the hope of finishing the 
campaign by one decisive blow, gave 
Ragobah an advantage of which he ably 
availed himself Trimbuck Row Mama, 
in consequence, sustained a signal defeat, 
and was taken prisoner, after being mor- 
tally wounded 

This success revived the drooping 
spirits of Ragobah’s adherents, and he 43° ~ 
was able to raise a large sum of money | 
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Visajce Kishen had brought from Tlindoostan, and delivered up to bim, ag attasmtw 


being then the only recognized peishwa With this money he had little dift- 
culty in alluring troops to his standard from all quarters For some days he 
continued his advance towards Poonah, at the head of an army of about 40,000 
inen His cnemics were in consternation, and had almost despaired of being 
able to oppose him, when, by a sudden change of tactics, he sacrificed all his 
advantages, and relieved them from their fears. Stopping short in his march 
on the capital, he suddenly changed his direction, and began to move off toward 
the north Different explanations have been given, Some say that he found 
his amny could not be trusted; others that he had promises of support from 
the great; Mahvatta chiefs Scindia and Holkar, and even frorn the English, with 
all of whom he was negotiating, Whatever may have been his inotive, the 
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result was disastrous. Scarccly had he turned aside fiom the path which was 
leading him to victory, when it was announced that on the 18th of April, 1774, 
Gunga Bye had given birth to ason Though the circumstances justified sus- 
picion, it seems to be established that the child was not supposititious He was 
uained Madhoo Row Narrain, and, when only forty days old, was formally 
installed ag peishwa 

When Ragobah turned northward, and continued his march without inter- 
ruption into Malwah, the almost desperate situation of his affairs might have 
been inferred; and yet it was at this very time that the Bombay presidency 
chose to enter into a negotiation with hin, in which they unhesitatingly tool 
it for granted that he was either the Icgitimate, or if not the legitimate, was 
al all events destined to be permanently established as the actual peishwa. 
The negotiation was opened by a communication made to Mr. Gambier, the 
Company's chief factor ab Surat In this communication the agent stated that 
his master was desirous of being fornished with a sufficient force “lo carry 
him to Poouah and establish him in the government; for which he would 
defray the charges of the expedition, make very considerable grants to the 
Company, and enter into any terms of friendship and alliance the president 
and council ab Bombay might choose” This proposal was subinitted to the 
presidency on the 6th of September, 1774, and was at once most favourably 
entertained, as il scemed to promise possession of Salselte and the other 
localities which the directors had repeatedly evinced the greatest auxicty to 
obtain. Their answer, therefore, was, that they would assist Ragobah with all 
the troops they could spare, amounting, artillery included, to about 2500 men, 
on the following conditions—that ho would advance from fifteen to twenty lacs 
of rupees; and on being established in (he goverument ab Poonah, would 
vede to the Company in perpetuity Salsctte, the small islands contignous bo 
Bombay, and Bassein with its dependencies, I was also sugested that the 
Mahratta share of revenue in Surat and Baroach should be given over to the 
Company, and that protection should be given from Mahratta inroads into the 
Bengal provinces and the territories of the Nabob of the Carnatic 

Contrary to expectation, Ragobah offered far less than had been asked. 
He positively refused to cede Basyein and Salsette, aud declared his mability to 
advance so many lacs. He was willing, however, to cede districts and claiins 
in Gujerat yiclding annually eleven lacs of revenue, to advance six lacs in 
cash, and pay one lac and a half monthly as the expense of 1000 Huropcans, 
2000 sepoys, and fifteen guns. The presidency, while hesitating about the 
acceptance of these terms, received startling intelligence from their agent at 
Goa. The Portuguese government had sent a formidable army from Europe, 
for the avowed purpose of recovering their lost possessions. Among these 
Salsette and Bassein were included. The Company had no right whatever to 
the places for which they were negotiating. The possession of thom would 
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give them important advantages, and it was natural thal, with a view to these, ap a7 
they should Le most anxious to secure it. The case of the Portuguese was very 
different They had long been in undisputed possession of them, and though Pause e 
driven ont by violence, had never recognized any legal right in the captors ue 
There cannot he a doubt, therefore, that when they resolved to reassert their pe 
original title, and prepared to vindicate it by furce, the question ly entirely 
between them and the Mahrattas, and the Company had no 1ight to interfere 
Their only justifiable course was to sland aloof till the question of possession 
was decided, and then endeavour to obtain the cession by peaceable means from 
the successful party. The Bombay council judged differontly ; and, without any 
regard to the justice of the case, determined to be regulated entirely by what 
they conceived to be their interest. They had even, some months before the 
negotiation with Ragobah was commenced, while pretending friendship for the 
Mahrattas, taken a mean advantage of their dissensions, and endeavomed to 
obtain possession of the fort of Tannah, situated at the head of Bombay har- 
bour, through the treachery of the Mahratta killedar in command of it "That 
officer had opened a communication with Mr TIonby, the Bombay president, 
to put the Company in possession of the place for two lacs and sixty thousand 
rupees; and Mr Hornby, instead of rejecting the infamous offer with disdain, Debonoa- 
had, with the consent of his council, continued the treacherous correspondence, aa 
and offered one Jac After some higgling, the killedar ayreed to accept of one lac (se""" 
and twenty thousand rupees; and this most dishononrable transaction wonld 
have been completed on these terns, had not the government at Poonah, 
alarmed on hearing of the Portuguese preparations, reinforce the garrison. 
These not being parties to the plot for surrendering the place, rendered it 
abortive, and thus saved the Bombay authorities from an act which would have 
covered them with disgrace, 

When treachery had thus proved unavailing, the Bombay council met once 
more to deliberate on the subject, and on the 9th of December, 1774, resolved 
that they ought to anticipate the Portuguese. Why they ought to do so is not 
explained, and, it is needless to add, after what has been said above, gould not 
have been explaincd satisfactorily. They were determined to gain possession = 
at all events, totally unscrupulous as to the means; and accordingly an expecli- teunan 
tion, consisting of 620 Europeans, including artillery, 1000 sepoys, and 200 
gun Jascars, was despatched against Tannah on the 12th of December, General 
Robert Gordon conducting the military, and Commodore Watson the naval part 
of the enterprise. Both while negotiating with Ragobah and deliberating ou the 
seizure of Tannah, the Bombay council had some doubt as to the extent of their 
powers. They were aware that by the Regulating Act their presidency was 
made subordinate to that of Bengal, and prohibited from making war without 
express sanction. It was argued, on the other hand, that the acb was not to 


have full effect till the new government in Bengal was actually proclaimed, and 
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that, as they had not yet received intimation to this effect, thei: former powers 
remained entire. This argument satistied the council, but, smgularly enough, 
if it was sound at the time, it ceased to he sound at the very time when prac- 
tical effect was given toit In the interval between the meeting which resolved 
on the expedition and its actual departure, a letter arrived from Bengal from the 
new government, stating that it had been regularly constituted, and desiring 
to be informed of the whole of the proceedings regarding Salsette, and the 
general state of the Bombay presidency. This was indeed a serious dilemma ; 
but the game eagerness of possession which had already blinded the council to 
the injustice of their procedure, made them regard its illegality ag a compara- 
tively venial offence, and the expedition was allowed to proceed A new difli- 
culty immediately arose The very day alter the expedition departed, the 
Portuguese floet anchored in the mouth of Bowhay harbour, and lodged a 
formal protest against it. The council, however, were not now to be inoved by 
remonstrances from any quarter On the 20th of December the batteries were 
opened, and on the 27th the breach was declared practicable. The only thing 
necessary before the assault was to fill up the ditch. In attempting this 
operation a severe repulse was sustained, and 100 Europeans, of whom Commo- 
dore Watson' was one, lost their lives On the following day, the 28th, a more 
successful attempt was made Tannah was taken Jy storm, and the soldiers 
barbarously revenged their previous loss hy putting most of the garrison to the 
sword. The conquest of Sulsetie, afler the fort of Versovah, situated at its 
northern extremity, had been captured by a detachment, necessarily followed ; 
and the whole of the possessions which the Company had so long and so ear- 
uestly coveted were in their hands by the {st of January, 1775. 

From the survey which has now been made, it will be seen that the Regu- 
lating Act did not come into operation under very favourable circumstances. Tu 
each of the three presidencies a conquest had been made on grounds which it is 
impossible to justify. The council of Bengal had lent themselves to a dastardly 
tyrant, and sent their troops to execute his crucl and wicked behests, for no 
better reason than because they were in want of money and he had agreed to 
give it to them. The council of Madras had in like manner become the tools of 
Mahomed Ali, and put lin in possession of the kingdum of Tanjore, not because 
the rajah had done them any injury, but, on the contrary, because they had, by 
their own confession, injured him; and having thus reason to fear that he 
might become their enemy, deemed it necessary for their own security to aggra- 
vate the original injury tenfold, by robbing him of his personal liberty and 
depriving him of his kingdom. The council of Bombay had done iniquity on 
a less extensive scale, but, if possible, in a still more flagrant manner. In their 
conquest they could not eyen pretend the entanglements of allies whose impor- 


' Duff mentions (Wistery of the Aahrattas, vol, ii, page 278) that the canse of the commodoru’s death waa 
singular; ‘'a cannon-shot struck the sand close to him, and drove the particles iuto his body.” 
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tunities they found it impossible to 1esist,; Dut wnblushbingly seized upon pro- sD 17 
perly possessed by one ally and clanaed by another, simply because they had 
lone coveted it, and had ceased to have any hope of oblaining it except by 
violence. 

Me.srs. Clavering, Monson, and Francis reached Kedgeree on the 14th of Membas ot 
October, 1774, and immediately announced their arrival to the president, who ns 
deputed the senior member of council to wait upon them and pay the customary ee 
marks of civility. On the 19th they landed at Calcutta, under a salute of 
seventeen guns, aud were received by Mr Hastings at his own private residence. 

The following day the whole council, with the exception of Mr. Barwell, who 
had not arrived from the country, met, and ordered proclamation to be made on 
the following morning that the new government commenced on the 20th of 
October After the proclunation Mr. Hastings, now governor-general, and the 
three members from England again met in council, and heard the general letter 
of the court read, together with a paper of instructions It has Leen mentioned 
thaé parliament, in making their nominations under the act, seem not to have 
uscd any precautions to secure harmony in the new government. This impor- 
tant point, however, had not been overlooked by the directors, who dwelt upon 
it at some length and with some earnestness, Among the other instructions it 
was ordered that the council should meet twice a week, and that all correspond- 
cnee with country powers, though carried on in the name of the governor- ned 
general only, should. be mder the immediate superintendence of the council—all 
letters proposed to be sent being previously approved by them, and all letters 
received submitted to them at their next meeting. As disputes concerning the 
powers of the governor and of the commander-in-chief, under their respective 
commissions, had frequently arisen, a commission was given to the governor- 
general constituting him governor and commander-in-chief of the fortress and 
garrison of Fort William and town of Calcutta, and another to General Cla- 
vering, appointing him commander-in-chief of ail the Company’s forces in India. 
At the same time it was provided that, should the governor-general and council 
think proper at any time to issue orders to any oflicer in the army, these orders 
suspending or superseding those issued Ly the yovernor-general or commander- 
in-chief, were to be obeyed. On the suggestion of the governor-general the 
council adjourned till the 25th, when it was expected that Mr, Barwell would 
be alile to take lis scat. 

When the full couneil met on the 25th, the governor-gencral putin a minute, Eauly aie 
reviewing the revenue system and the political state of the provinces. In the eae 
discussion which ensued symptoms of disagreement were strongly manifested, 
and the instructions of the directors on the subject of harmony were speedily 
forgotten. The Rohilla war at once became the sulject of dispute. When the 
new government commenced it was unilorstood to Le still in progress. Fyzoolla ? 
Khan, the Rohilla chief next in importance Lo Hafiz Rahmet, had, after the . 
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defeat of the latter, eseaped to the mountains, and entrenched himself in a 
strong position, fromm which it was found impossible to dislodge him except by 
making regular approaches. The process would have beeu tedious; and as the 
Company's troops had begun to show symptoms of disaffection, the result might 
have been doubtful. The nabob, therefore, beexme desirons for negotiation, 
and an agrecinent was niade, by which Fyzoolla Khan received a jaghire yield- 
ing a revenue of fourtecn lacs and seventy-five thousand aapees in Rohileund, 
and surrendered one-half of bis treasuve. This transaction, which terminated 
the Rohilla war, was not known at Calcutta at the time when Mr. Llastings’ 
minute was disenssed; and on this account, as the war was supposed to be still 
subsisting, the members of council perhaps thought it the more necessary to 
lose no time in explaining their views, 

In the course of the discussion General Clavering called for the original 
correspondence of Mr. Middleton, the resident in Onde Jt will be remem- 
bored that the former government had allowed Mx. Hastings lo appoint the 
resident and carry on the correspondence with him without divulging it to his 
colleagues, any further than he might think necessary. On this ground, while 
ho offered to lay before the Board all the correspondence relating to public 
affairs, he alleged that there were other parts of a strictly private nature, 
consisting of unreserved and confidential communications, totally wntit for 
public inspection. These he wmmst withhold. The resident, he said, was his 
own recognized agent, appointed on his sole responsibility, with the sanction of 
his late colleagues, aud in conformity with the practice which had prevailed 
from 1757 to the present time. If the engagements undertaken in aevordaner 
with that practice were legal, no power on earth could authorize bim to violate 
them; still less was he prepared to submit to an ew post fucto law of 90 sudden 
a formation. 

That the reasons for refusing the whole correspondence were not deemed 
satisfactory, and thal even vague suspicions of corruption began to be enter- 
tained, is not surprising, Still, the maxim of doing nothing vashly ought to 
have prevailed; and the three new councillors, conseious how ignorant they were 
ov al] the matters on which they had been suddenly called to legislate, might 
have been content slowly and gradually to feel their way. It would seem, 
however, that their minds were not in the state bost Htted for eal deliberation. 
Their feelings wore ruffled by real or imaginary slights, They thought, and 
did not hesitate to make it a subject of complaint to the directors, that in 
the reception given to them on their arrival their dignity had mob been suff- 
ciently consulted. More guns onght to have been fired when they lauded at 
Calentta; the troops ought to have been drawn ont; they ought to have been 
received at the council-chamber instead of Mr. Hastings’ private residence; 
the proclamation of the new government ought to have been wade with more 
parade, &. Those who conld stoop to enumerate such points of etiquette must 
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have felt the omission of them to be real grievances; and therefore il is easy to a.p 171 





understand how readily, when a real yround of quarrel was discovered, it was 
embraced. The governor-general had ow steady adherent in My. Barwell; but an. made 


hs oop x ie ton, Lun 
the tliree new councillors clung together as if ouly one mind and one spirit had gree nent 


in Oude, 


animated them, and seemed determined to lose no opportunity of asserting the (rund 


supremacy which their majority gave them. Without waiting lor further 
inquiry, they immediately voted the recall of Mr. Middleton, reyuiring Lim to 
bring down the whole of his correspondence, as essential to a right judgment 
on the course of policy observed towards the vizier, as well as of the Company's 
existing engagements with bis excellency. The order to produce the correspond- 
ence may have been justifiable, but it was harsh in the extreme thus sum- 
marily to recall an official against whom no charge had been made. For any- 
thing thab had yet appeared, Mr. Middleton might lave been the person best 
qualified to sustain the interests of the Company at Lucknow; and, to say the 
least, ib showed little regard for their interests to sport with them in this 
manner, in order to gratify a kind of personal pique against a third party! 

When the majority thus recalled Mx, Middleton, of whom they knew Rasuessana 
nothing, they appointed Colonel Champion, the commander of the troops, of eyitshenod 
whom they knew as little, to supply his place; and at the same time proposed ne 
a series of instructions to be given him. He was to repeat the demand on the 
vizier for the forty lacs which he had promised for the expulsion of the Rohillas, 
to require payment of such sums as might be due, and the liquidation of all 
unsettled accounts. If the whole forty lacs could not be obtained, not less than 
twenty were to be accepted as an instalment, and the rest within twelvo 
months. If the vizier refused these terms, Culonel Champion was to serve 
him with a protest. Nor was this all Within fonrtcen days after receiving 
the instructions, he was to withdraw the brigade from Rohileumd into Oude, 
and then, unless the vizier declared it necessary for the defence of Vorah and 
Allahabad, to march it back into the Company’s territories to its station at 
Dinagepore. 

In all these proposed measures there wag much ignorance and. raslmess, and 
in the most prominent of them gross inconsistency. At the time when this 
meeting of council was held, the Rohilla war was understood not to be finished, 
and yet a peremptory demand was to be made upon the vizier for forty lacs, 
though he had only engaged to pay them after the Rohillas should be expelled. 
Moreover, the councillors from England denounced, and justly denounced, the 
Rohilla war as an abomination; and yet their great anxiety now wag to pocket 
the wages of it! Again, what could be more rash than to withdraw the brigade 
within fourteen days? For aught they kuew, it might have been at the timé 
in face of the enemy, ov in a position where retreat might have been ruin. It 
is scarcely necessary to add, that if it were not intended to break altogether 


with the vizier, and either convert him all ab once into an enemy, or atleast | 
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to fuinish him with an excuse for not fulfilling his cngagements, nothing could 
be more indelicate and inconsiderate than the kind of treatment to which he 
was to be subjected. 

Considering the temper of the majority, it would not have been wonderful 
if they had carried their proposals offhand, and insisted that the instructions 
should be immediately despatched. They were allowed, however, to lie on the 
table till the next mecting of council, which was fixed for Monday, the 31st. 
On that day a letter was received from Colonel Champion, accnainting the 
council for the first time with the arrangement which had heen made with 
Fyzoolla Khan, and the consequent termination of the war. When the instrue- 
tious were again discussed, the governor-general and Mr. Barwell, anxious that 
they should be either delayed or greatly modified, pointed out the effect they 
were calculated to have on the vizier, who might regard the communication 
made to him as equivalent to a declaration that the engayements made with 
him were no longer binding, They also urged, with great appearance of reason, 
that as the Rohilla war was the act of a past aduninistration, the new govern- 
ment might have been satisfied with recording their disapproval of ié, and with 
refusing, after it was finished, to allow the Company’s troops to be enployed 
beyond the bounds which the policy of the court had preseribed = With regard 
to Mr. Middleton, they suggested that, instead of removing him, the better 
course would have been lo confirm his apponitiment, and recognize him as the 
agent, not of the governor-general exclusively, bub of the council at large. 
The majority were in no mood to listen to argument or expostulation, and the 
instructions were despatched very nearly iu the form in which they were 
originally proposed 

The new government had rapidly degenerated into two hostile factions—the 
one consisting of the three new councillors from England, who formed a 
dominant and intolerant majority; and the other consisting of Mr. Hastings 
and Mr. Barwell, who, being unable as a minority to carry any measures, were 
to all intents excluded from any proper share in the administration. The very 
first communication of this heterogeneous council to the directors furnished a 
strange commentary on the lecLure which had heen read to them on the subject 
of harmony. So complete was the discord that it was impossible to frame a 
common despatch, and each faction was left to make ity own separate state- 
ment Of course, both partook very much of the native of special pleadings. 
They are now undeserving of atiention; but it may be worth while to state 
the views of the directors on a few of the leading points submitted to them. 
‘They deemed the cession or sale of Corah and Allaliabad to the vizier “an act 
of great propriety,” and entirely approved of withholding all further tribute 
from Bongal to the emperor. They agreed in the assertion that the Rohilla 
chiefs had drawn their calamities upon themselves, by “refusing to fulfil their 
solemn engagements with the vizier;” but they deprecated the aid givan by 
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the government with the Company’s forces, as founded on wrong policy, and as aD 7 

contrary both to their frequently repeated instructions to keep the troops within 

the provinces, aud to the general principles they desired to maintain, At the Hannon 

same time, the recall of the troops by the majority of the council was far too casa 

hasty, and might have been attended with inconvenience to the public service. 2k" 

On the subject of the correspondence they decided against Ma Hastings, and ‘emubus 

pave it us they opinion that the whole ought to have been laid before the st vou 

council In conclusion, they expressed their regret at the differences which 

had arisen among the members of the government, but trusted that a sense of 

duty would animate thei to an exertion of their utmost abilities in conducting 

the important affairs committed to them with the spirit of harmony and 

cordiality so essential to the welfare of the public interests, and to the prospe- 

rity of the Company. This advice, like that first given on the same subject, 

was absolutely thrown away. Length of time, instead of calming the strife, 

only increased its virulence; and the breach between the two continued to grow 

wider and wider, till proceedings took place which made it mreparable 
The dissensions iu the Bengal council being matters of public notorieby, the changes 

natives became aware that the power of the government no longer centred in cua 

Mr. Tastings, but in the majority opposed to him, and that all who, from amy “re? 

cause, bore him a grudye, or conceived they had been in any way aggrieved by 

him, had now full opportunity of gratifying their resentment. The fact was 

not lost upon them; and plausible statements, charging him with acts of 

corruption, began to be circulated in various quarters. Had the majority of 

the council been better acquainted with the Bengalee character, or less preju- 

diced against the governor-general, they would have turned a deaf ear to such 

statements, o1, at all events, been very slow of attaching any credit to them; 

bul. partly, it may in charity be presumed, because they did not know how 

easily charges of corruption could be concocted, and partly because they had 

already rushed to the conclusion that corruption must have been practised, 

they acted as if they had wished it to be generally understood that the surest 

avenue to their favour and patronage was to furnish them with the means of 

convicting the head of the government of dishonourable conduct. it 
As carly as December, 1774, the Ranee of Burdwan, the widow of the late Eee 

zemindar of that district, presented a petition to the council, Her son, a youth Renes of i 

of only nine years of age, had, on his father’s death, been confirmed by the °™"""" 


Company in the zemindary, and she had for some time acted as his guardian. ‘ 
Ultimately, however, she had been displaced to make way for a native dewan a 
appointed by the Company, and superintended by their resident. Her petition ‘ 
charged the dewan with maladministration, accused Mr, Graham, tho resident, ‘8 


of accepting bribes to wink at his delinquencies, and requested’ permission to 
repaix to Caleutta with ber son, for the purpose of substantiating her allegations. 
The majority having at once resolved on inquiry, granted her the permission 
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she requested, and suspended the dewan from his office on the ground that his 
conduct could uot be properly investigated while tbe papers and subordinate 
officials remained under his contiol These resolutions were ineflec(ually 
opposed by the minority, who desaibed the 1ance as a troublesome, violent 
woman, whose presence ab Caleutta would only give annoyance, and denomeed 
the suspension of the dewan, withoul any proof of bin guilt, as a violation of 
justice. On the Gth of January, 1775, a letter was received fom Mr Graham, 
who was now stationed at Hooghly, containing au indignant denial of the 
charges, and a categorical answer tu the petztion Two strong points in Mi, 
Giaham’s favour were, that he had liltle opportunity of interfere with the 
atlas of the zemindary, as he had finally quitted Burdwan six weeks after 
the succession opened to the young rajah, and that the ranee, for the purpose of 
voneealing this umportant fact, had antedated the late rajah’s death three years. 
My. Graham offered himself for examination, but insisted thab the ranee should 
previously be taken bound in a heavy penalty, to be paid mm the event of filing 
to make goud her allegations A penal bond of this nature was not unusual, 
and, in a state of society where the distinction between truth and falsehood was 
so little regarded, was perhaps a necessary check on false and ealmunious 
charges. The majority, however, refused to impose it, and commucneed the 
investigation In support of the petition the ranee presented to the board a 
variety of accounts, from which i was made to appear that a sun exceeding 
nine lacs of rupees (£90,000) had been distributed among the servants of the 
Company One of the items was an alleged payment to My, Hastings himself of 
15,000 rupees (£1500). Tt is not uncharitable to presume that it was this item 
which gavo the petition its zest, as the majority not only cutertained it, but tndi- 
eated a belief—we had alinost said a hope—that it would be substantiated. Apart 
fvom all other considerations, the smallness of the sw charged might have 
made reasonable and impartial men suspect its accuracy. If Mr, Hastings was, 
as his colleagues had been pleased to assume, a wholesale dealer in corruption, 
was ib not preposterous to belicre that when £90,000 was distributed he 
consented to receive a paltry £1500 ag his share? [1 is right to add that no 
proof was ever attempted of the charge thus frivolously inade and indecently 
entertained 

Another charge more directly implicating the governor-gencral was brought 
before the council on the 30th of March, 1775, A native, apparently possessed 
of no station or influence, presented a paper, in which le alleged Unat the 
fougedar of Hooghly, to whom the Company paid a salary of 72,000 rupeos, 
reccived only 32,000, and employed the remainder in bribes to secure him in 
office and to cover his malpractices—Mr. Hastings regularly drawing in this 
way 86,000 rupees, and his native secretary 4000, The motive for making 
this representation was palpable on the face of the document, for it concluded 
with an offer to undertalxe the duties of the office for 32,000 rupecs, which the 
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present fuugedar actually received A document presented under such suspicious 
cienmstances was fa too Hunsy tu support the very gtave charge which it 
wnade againsh the head of the yovernment, but the majority proceeded with 
the same recklessness as before, and, on the most amswlicient evidence, both 
dismissed the fongedar aud found the charge proved 

On the 2d of May, 1775, Ma Giant, one of the members ay well as the 
accountant of the provincial council of Mootshedabad, sent to the council a sct 
of accounts which he had received fiom a native who was now in his service, 
and had lately been a clak in the nabob’s teasmy According to these 
accounts, Mupny Begum, the nabob’s guardian, had received above nine lacs 
more than she had accounted for, On examination the clerk stated that the 
Beguin’s head eunuch had endeavored to biibe him, before he parted with the 
accounts, to deliver them up and return to the nabob’s service, and Mi Grant 
declared that similar attempts had been made upon himself These circum- 
stances satisfied the majority of the council that the accounts were authentic, 
and they at once eatted a iesolntion to suspend the Beem from her office, 
which was in the meantime united with that of nabob’s dewan, then held by 
Rajah Gourdass, Nuncomaa’s son, and to despatch Mr Goring to Moorshedahad 
to conduct an investigation on the spot Mr Goring, who owed his appoint- 
ment to the majority, appears to have imbibed a portion of their spit The 
instruction given to him was to enforce delivery flom the Begum of the 
whole of the public and piivate aecounts for the preeeding cight years, and 
hand tlem over Lo the provincial council, Messrs Maxwell, Anderson, and Grant, 
who were to examine them minutely He had heen only a few days in Moor- 
shedahad, when he despatched to Calewtta memorandums of disbusements of 6 
lac and a half of rupees (215,000) to Mr Lastings, and of the same amount to 
Mr Middleton When the memorandums were read, Mr Hastings wished 
Goring tu be asked “in what manner he came by the accounts he has now sent, 
and on what account this partial selection was made by him.” This question, 
which the majority declined to put, would, it is suid, have brought out the fact 
that he had extorted the account by intimidation, and sclected the particular 
items with «a view to the inculpation of the governor-general. But though 
Mr Gorine’s bias might thns have been made inanifest, it does uot follow that 
his account was inaccurate, and the important question therefore is, Were these 
disbursements really made? Did My Hastings, when he went to Moorsheda- 
bad in 1772, and the Begum was formally installed as the nabob’s guardian, 
receive £15,000 from her under the name of entertainment money? It is 
admitted on all hands that he did. In his answer, so far from denying the 
receipt, he justifies it on various grounds. The act of patliament prohibiting 
presents was not then passed, the allowance mado was in accordance with the 
customn of the country; it put nothing into his own pocket, and had he not 
received it, he must have charged an equal amount against the eer One 
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thing is wanting to make this defence completo Why was the reeeipt of this 
money concealed? Why was it only brought to light at last by au investivation 
partaking of the nature of a criminal inquest? Mr. Tfastings rendered what 
were understood to be full accounts of that jouney, and among other heads 
inserted a very heavy item for the travelling charges of himself, his colleagues, 
and attendants Lf in addition to all this, he expended £15,000 more, the fret 
was surely tinportant enough to be stated, and it is difficult to account for the 
omission of it on any ground but that of stucied concealment Mr, IT asbings 
was well aware of the very unfavourable light in which presents were viewed 
by the directors, by parliament, and by the British public generally, aud he 
had honourably distinguished himself by refraining froin the acceptance of them 
at a time when Indian oltivials above hin in vank were setting an opposite 
example. His conduct in the present instance is the more inexplicable, This 
own assertion is, that be added nothing to his own fortune by this allowance 
This is probably correct The money received was all spent, and the charge bo 
which thereby he laid Iimself open, was not so much one of corruption, as of 
want of economy and efficient control over the disbursements of servants and 
dependants. 

Another charge, though it preceded some of those already mentioned, has 
beon reserved to the last, because it was atlended with very remarkable eireum- 
stances, and is the only one which still possesses historical interest. On the 
llth of March, 1775, Nuncomar put into the hands of Mr. Trancis a letter 
addressed to the governor-general and council, and requested him to lay it 
before the board, “as a duty belonging to his office as a councillor of the state.” 
Mr. Francis presented the letter to the council on the same day He could not, 
he said, consistently with his duty, refuse to receive it; ib was given him pub- 
licly, in presence of a considerable number of persons, and the rajah’s request, 
for its delivery had been interpreted by three different individuals. The letter 
entered into various details respecting the case of Mahomed Roza Khan, insinu- 
ating that he had oblained his release by bribery, and concluded with the 
specific charge against Mr. Hastings, of having received above three lacs and a 
half (854,105 rupees) for the appointments of Munny Begum and Courdass. 
Mz, Francis, in presenting the letter, professed to be unacquaiuted with its 
contents, but admitted, in answer to a question by Mr. Hastings, that he did 
apprehend it contained some charge against him. On the 13th of March, Nun- 
coma transmitted through the secretary a letter, which he requested to be 
delivered to the governor-general aud council, and opened in their presence. It 
contained little more than a declaration of the purity of his own motives, and 
a request that he might be permitted to appear before the council in support of 
the charges in his former letter, 

Mr. Hastings had from ihe first protested against the course of procedure 
adopted by the majority in regard to charges affecting his character. He 
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denied thei competency to sit in judgment upon him, but did not ohject to sp a 
inquiry, provided they would conduct it in a becoming manner, Instead of ~~ 
anaigning him as a culprit, they might appoint a committee and investigate Lo teecont 


procedure 


the utmost everything that might he laid to his charge. Unmoved by this rine 


majouty 


remonstrance, Colonel Monson moved that Nuncomar should be called before 7/0") 


the council to substantiate his charge against the voyernor-general Though 
an indecent and monstrous motion he found no diflieully in carrying it, but not 
till My, Hastings had made a final effort to save himself from the meditated 
insult “ Before the question is put,” he said, “I declare that I will not suffer 
Nuncomar to appear before the board as my accuser. I know what belongs to 
the dignity and character of the first member of this administiation. I will 
not sit at this board in the character of a . 
cruninal, nor do I acknowledge the mem- 
hers of this board to be my judges I aim 
reduced on this occasion to make the de- 
claration that I regard General Clavezing, 
Colonel Monson, and My. Francis as ny 
aveusers ”  Adverting to what Mr Francis 
had said about being compelled by duty 
to deliver Nuncomar’s letter, he continued: 
“Tt was no part of his duty to make him- 
self the carrier of a letter, which would 
have been much more properly committed 
to the hands of a peon or hircarrah, or 
delivered by the writer of it to the secre- 





5 . 7 : bm Pomp Tras cs, K.B—Aftor a po tiat 
tary himself Mr. Francis, by lis own iy J Tongans 


acknowledgment, apprehended that the letter contained some charge against Mr Tastings 
me, Tf the charge was false, it was a libel; it might have been false for any- are 
thing Mr. Francis could Isnow to the contrary, since he was unacquainted with 
the contents of it; in this instance, therefore, he incurred the hazard of present- 
ing a libel to the lboard—this was not a duty belonging to his office as a coun- 
cillor of stale” Mr Hastings then finally remaked:—* The chief of Lhis ar- 
ministration, your superior, geutlemen, appointed by the legisluture itself, shall 
T sit at this hoard to be arraigned in the presence of a wretch whom you well 
know to be the hasest of mankind? I believe I need not mention Lis namo, 
but itis Nancomar, Shall I sit to hear men, collected from the dregs of the 
people, give evidence, at his dictating, against my character and conduct? I 
will not. You may, if you please, form yourselves into a committee for the 
investigation of these matters in any way which you may think proper; but I 
will repeat, that I will not meel Nuncomar at this board, nor suffer Nuncomar 
to be examined at the board, nor have you a right to it, nor can ib answer any 
other purpose than that of vilifying and insulting me to insist upon it.” : 
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Tn the course of his speech, Mr. Hastiugs stated that he had expected such 


an attack as that now made, for he had seen a paper containing may accusa- 


tions against hin, and hac been told that it was carried to Coloucl Monson by 
Nunecomar, who was, moreover, employed for some hours in private, explaining 
to the ealonel the nature of the charges. He produced a translation of the 
paper, and desired it to be recorded. Colonel Monson, thus unexpectedly put 
upon his own defence, denied that he had seen any paper In the Persian or any 
country language, containing any accusation against the governor-general, but 
he did uot deny Nuncomar’s visit, and it therefore stands as an uncontradicted 
fact, that one at Joast of the trio who had constituted themselves judges of the 
conluct of Mr. Tastings, was closeted for hours with his accuser, listening to 
such representations of the charge as the accuser was pleased bo lay betore bin. 
Could there be a erosser violation of judicial propriety? Assoon as the motion 
fur Nuncomar’s admission was carried, Mr. Tastings declared the council dis- 
solved and withdrew. Mr. Barwell. followed his example. The remaining 
threo, holding that the council could be dissolved only by the consent of the 
majority, kept their seats, General Clavering, as the senior member, took the 
chair, Nuncomar being called in and asked what he had to say in support of 
his charges, replied: “I am not a man ofliciously to make complaints, but when 
T perceived my character, which is ay dear to me as life, hurt by (he governor's 
receiving into his presence two natives of low repute, and denying me adinit- 
tance, T thought it inewmbent on me to write what T have, Everything is 
contained in the letter I have given in.” This was very rambling, aud so far 
us relevant, damaging only to himself, becatse it proved that he was actuated, 
not ashe professed by public spirit, but by private resentincnut, Being called 
upon for other papers, he produced a letter purporting to be written to him by 
Munny Begun. It began by adverting to the favour conferred upon her by 
the appointment of guardian. to the nabob, and stated that after considering 
what would be a proper acknowledyment, she proposed a present of one lac. 
The letter then procecds thus:—* The governor answered that he had not done 
what he had from motives of private advantage, bul for the satisfaction of his 
employers, I pressed the present cxecedingly upon him, when ho at Jast said, 
‘Very well, if you do think proper to make a present, give two Tacs as Maha- 
rajah (meaning you) engaged; otherwise, do as you please, you are your own 
mistress.” The letter goes on to state that one uf the Ines was paid by herself, 
and the other by a draft on him (Nuncomar), and concludes in the following 
terms: “ Por the fulure, let us take care, in the conduct of our affairs, Lo consult 
and plan beforehand, that when we are called upon, no difference may appear in 
ow representations and answers, and that [ may conform to whatever you may 
say; let nothing of the sceret part of these transactions be known to the gover- 
nor or the gentlomen of the council, or any others. The proverb is, “A word 
to the wise,’ ” 


= 
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This letter is of very doubtful authenticity The handwriting did not appear sn 
to be that of the Begum, as ascertained by a letter which had been received ~~ 
fiom her only a few days before; aud though the seal was apparently hers, little vanenr 
weight was duc to the fact, becanse 1 was well known that such a desperate ix ne 
and unprineipled intrigner as Nuncoma could have had no difficulty in either “Wen 
obtaining temporary possession of the real seal, or in procuring a faesuuile 
which could not be distinguished from it There was in the letter itself strong 
internal evidence of spuriousness. ts object, except for the purpose of giving 
plausibility to Nuncumar’s charge, is absolutely meauingless Why should the 
Begum have written to him a long detail of a transaction of which, if it was a 
reality and not a mere fabrication, he was already perfectly cognizant? What, 
too, is to be thought of the conclusion in which the Begun and Nuncomar are 
represented as conspiring together to fabricate falsehoods and give them cur- 
rency, without running any risk of detection? Where there was so much 
ground for suspicion, it might at least have been expected that before any effect 
was given to the letter, the doubts as to its genuineness would have been set at 
rest, by the very simple process of sending it to Moorshedabad, where the 
Beginn was residing, and calling upon her to say whether it was or was not a 
forgery The “gentlemen of the majority” were, ib seems, too impatient for a Themevely 
decision to lnook any delay; and with nothing more before them than the nota 
above suspicious document—which, even if genuine, proved nothing against any pe 
one than the writer and receiver of it—and the unsupported assertions of an 
informer of infamous character, they did not hesitate to resolve that the sum of 
three lacs forty thousand rupecs (£34,000) had been received by the governor- 
general, anil that he ought to be required to pay the amount into the treasury 
of the Company, to whom ib of tight belonged — When this resolution was inti- 
muted to Mr Hastings, he treated it with the scorn which it deserved, and the 
majority were unable to do more than complete their impotent malice, by 
ordering that “the whole of the papers should be placed in the hands of the 
Company's attorney, for the purpose of counsel's opinion being taken as to the 
best mode of proceeding tv recover the amount.” 

Nuncomar was playing avery dangerous game without Leing conscious of Nancomar 


and others 
itt Having gained the car and been taken under the special patronage of the omg 


thee councillors, in whom the whole power and influence of government now ie 
centred, he saw nothing before hin but honour and emolument, to an extent 

which he had never before ventured to anticipate Ile was soon rudely awak- 

ened from this pleasing drean. The same ach which had remodelled the council 

had established a supreme cow't, possessed within its own sphere of powers 

still more unlimited than those of the council, and not indisposed to stretch, 
them to the utmost, were it only for the pwrpose of proving its independence, 

Sir Elijah Impey, the chief justice of this court, had been the school-fellow, and. 

was still the intimate friend, of Mr. Hastings, aan there was therefore ground , 
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to presume thal if Nuneomar could be made amenable to the supreme court, 
the friendship of the majorily of the council would not avail him. This was a 
danger of which Nuncomar appears to have had no apprehension, till it actually 
overtook him, On the 1fth of April, 1775, he was charged before the supreme 
court, along with two Englishmen, Joseph and Tiancis Fowlke, with having con- 
spired to compel a native named Camul-u-din to write a false petition, upugn- 
ing the conduct of the governor-general, Mr Barwell, Mr, Vansittarl, and two 
others, and to sign a list of bribes alleged to have heen received hy them 
Ultimately, the indictment stood only in the names of the governm-general 
and Mr. Vansittart, and after an examination, Nuncomar and Joseph Fowke 
were hell to bail at their instance, to take their trial at the ensuing assizes, 
The oxamination, which took place on the 12th, lasted from eleven o'clock in 
the morning to eleven at night; and the governor-general, knowing that both 
he and Mr. Barwell required to be present at it, addressed a letter to General 
Clavering, requesting him to take the chair at the meeting of council which 
was fixed for that day, aud procecd, along with the other members, to despatch. 
the enrrent business. This having heen done, the three councillors addressed a 
letter to My Hastings, in which, after mentioning what they had beard of a 
eonspiracy, they said, thal as an investigation which required the absence of the 
governor-gencral and Mr Barwell from the council, must be of greal moment, if 
not involving the wellave of the government, they had resolved to continue in 
council till apprised of the issue. Very possibly they suspected that their own 
conduct might he implicated, and that the conspiracy might be made partly to 
turn on the zeal of Mr, Francis, in delivering Nuncomat’s letter, and. the seevel 
interview which Colonel Monson had held with them, Mr. Tastings, in reply, 
explained the canse of his absence, and added, he was sorry ¢he three members 
showd have thought it necessary to remain in council, until informed of a sub- 
jecl and the issue of an inquiry which they would perceive had no relation to 
the safety of the state, nor to any circumstance that required their present 
attention This ought to have satisfied them that further interference on 
then park was unnecessary, and would be unbecoming. The charge was about 
to be judicially investigated, and the duty of all, and more especially of those 
high in office, was to do nothing to projudge tt. What, then, must be thought 
of the conduct of the majority, who, the very day after Nuncomar was held to 
Lail, publicly exprested their sympathy with him by proceeding to his house 
and paying him a formal visit! 

What would have been the issne of the charge of conspiracy, ib is now vain 
to conjecture It is difficult io believe that the governor-gencral and Mr. 
Vansittart would have committed themselves to it, unless they had felt. con- 
fident of obtaining a verdict; and yet ib may have beon only a tentative pro- 
cess, raised not so much with an intention of seriously carrying it ont, as of 
trying the effect which it might have of doterring the crowd of informers and 
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intriguers whom the proceedings in the council had called into activity. When ap rt 
the charge of conspiracy was brought, the majority complained of it as an ~~ ~~ 
obstacle to the investigations on which they had entered, and declaimed on fhe Mun 


mM. sop . A . of connuil 
difficulty of finding men bold enough lo risk the consequences of revealing the ese open 
put with 


truth. ‘To this Mx. Hastings indignantly replied: ‘ To talk of persons having Svncoma 
the courage to declare themselves against Lhe Iate adininistration 1 au insult 

on my situation The fact is, it requires courage in any man not to do it, it 

being universally believed that the surest means tu obtain the fiiendship and 
support of a fixed majority of the council, who have the whole power of gov- 
crument in their hands, is to lodge accusations against the late administration, 

and to refuse is the surest means of incurring their resentment. Promises and 
threats have been used by the instruments of the majority, particularly by Nun- 

comar, to obtain accusations against me.” Dwelling on the same subject in a 

letter to the directors, he says, “My adversaiies have placed me in a situation thom encon- 
particularly difficult and delicate. They have made me the butt of increasing ee 
persecution for these seven months past, aud have called down the whole host 

of informers from every quarter of Bengal against me. Yet, when I have 
endeavoured to bring to justice ncn charged with a conspiracy to ruin my 
fortune and blast my character with forged and libellous accusations, the same 
charge is retorted upon me by the gentlemen of the majority, although, in all 

their most violent atfacks upon me, they have made professions of the dcepest 
concern for the honour of the governor-general. This is the very wantonness 

of oppression; itis like putting the man to the rack, and exclaiming against 

him for struggling with his tormentors; while rewards are held out publicly to 

those who will offer themselves as my accusers.” 

The majority having ventured to appeal to public opinion in support of the Appest to 
judgment they had formed of lis conduct, Mr. Hastings accepted the challenge, eae 
and thus addressed the directors.—“Jt is in your power, honourable sirs, to 
obtain thatopinion, There are many menin England, of unquestionable know- 
ledge and integrity, who have been eyc-wilnesses of all the transactions of this 
government in the short interval in which I had the direction of it There are 
many hundreds in England who have correspondeuts in Bengal, from whom they 
have received successive advices of those transactions and opinions of the authors 
of them. I solemnly make my appeal to these concurring testimonies; and if 
in justice to your honourable court—by whom I was chosen for the high station 
which I have lately filed, by whom my conduct has been applauded, and 
through whom I have obtained the distinguished honour assigned .me by the 
legislature itself, in my nomination to fill the first place im the new administra- 
tion of India—I may be allowed the liherty of making so uncommon & request, 

I do most earnestly entreat that you will be pleased to call upon those who, 
from thelr own knowledge or the communications of others, can contribute stich 
information, to declare severally the opinions which they have entertained of 
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the measuves of my administration, the tenor of my conduct in every depait- 
ment of this government, and the effects which it has prodnecd, both in con- 
ciliating the minds of the natives to the British governinent, in confirming your 
wuthority over the country, and in advancing your interest Mm it Krom these 
and from the testimonies of your own records, leb me be judged —not from the 
nutlevolent declamations of those who, having no services of their own bo plead, 
can only found their reputation on the destruction of mine * This appeal, 
though somewhat overloaded with sellaudation, was in the main well founded, 
and there cannot be a doubt that, if ab this time the British subjects who had 
been or were still resident in Bengal, and the great body of the natives, could 
have been polled, a vast majority would have declared im favour of Mr. Tastings 
and against the three councillors, who, after they had, by combining together, 
wrested all power from his hands, used it, nob for the purpose of advancing the 
public interest, but for the purpose of deteeling Haws and delinquencies, in the 
exposure of which they might gratify personal animosities. Tt is doubtf, 
however, if Mr, Hastings’ appeal to the public would have been so successful 
after the date of the transaction which we are now about to relate. Whether 
rightly or wrongly, an important share in it has been genorally impnted to hin, 
anu the effeet has been to east a dark shade on his reputation. 

On the Gth of May, 1775, Nuncomar was arrested, and committed to jul to 
stand lis trial ab the ensuing assizes for forgery, The charge was made by a 
native Caleulla incrchant, of the name of Molim Persaud; bub many jumped 
at once to the conclusion, thal whatever the technical form mighl he, Mx. 
Hastings was the real proseeutor, Only three weeks before he had come for- 
ward avowedly in this character, aud ib was believed that the change of the 
charge from conspiracy to forgery lad only been mace because it might be more 
easily proved aud involved a heavier penalty. The majority of the conneil, 
with their usual forwardness and indiserction, were the fast to give open ex- 
pression to this opinion; and only three days after his committal, having deposed 
Munny Begum from her office of guardian to the naboh, gave him the strongest 
pledge of their determination not to abandon him by coufering the vacant 
office on his son. Looking to thom as his patrons, Nuncouiar complained to 
the council that he could not in the jail perform his ablutious and take food 
without loss of caste, and prayed to be removed, Wheu the point was debated 
Goneral Clavering said that the judges were prohably ignorant how inch a 
close confinement might endanger the life of the rajah, which was of so much 
importance to the public for proving an act of venality against the governor- 
general, and the usnal majority resolved that the sheriff or his deputy should 
wait on the chiefjuastice, on the parbl of the board, and desire that he would 
consider of pranting the prisoner relief, Mr. TTastings dissented, on Ube ground 
that the representation might be made by the prisoner himself, and that it 
would be improper to convey it to the chief justice through the authority of 
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government In prineiple he was correct, but most persons will be inclined to 4p ins 
think that, cousidering the position in which he stood with regard to the parties, ~ 
he would have shown better taste by :emaining silent 

Before the message of the council was delivered, Sir Eljah Impey had head See 
of the ground of complaint, and besides giving odets to make his confinement Nuume 
as easy as possible, had enployed at 
pundits to mspech the pat of the . te | 
prison assigned to Nuncomar Their e 
opiuion being that, by performing 
his ablutions and taking food, he 
would only be obliged to perform 
penance without Josing caste, no 
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and concluded by requesting that, A Manunatt, Pospir —Liom Droughton's I etter 
should the maharajab have any other Sere ars re araR rar, 
application to make for relief, he would addiess himself immediately to the 
jndges, since, by continuing to address the council, that which could only 
be obtained fiom principles of justice might have the appearance of Leing 
obtained Ly the means of influence and authority, the peculiar turn of mind 
of the natives being to expect everything from power and nothing from 
justice, The majority deemed it necessary to explain and justify the course 
they had adopted with regard to the petition, by mtimating that they con- 
sidered the natives of India as the immediate objects of their care and pro- 
tection. On this Sir Elijah observed that the bounds between the authority of § o ae 
the supreme court and the council were of too delicate a nature to be discussed, xxly 
unless there should be an absolute necessity to determine them. He did not 
question the authority of the hoard to receive petitions generally, or the 1ajah’s 
petition in particular, but thought that application by a prisoner for relief shonld 
be made duectly to the judges This opinion he supported by adding, “Tt is 
not sufficient that courts of justice act independently; it is necessary for the good 
government of a country that they should be believed, and known to be above 
all influence” The maxim is excellent, bub sounds rather strangely in the 
mouth of Sir Elijah Impey, who is greatly helied if le did nob, both on this 
occasion and during his whole career, act in total disregard. of it 

The forgery with which Nuncomar was charged was alleged to have Leen nul! 
commitied in. 1770, and had become the subject of judicial proceedings in, the eee 
court of dewannee adawlut. The judge of this court, whether asa preliminary 
step or by way of sentence does not oxactly appear, had put Nuncomar in prison 
Singularly enough he was indebted for his release to Mr. Hastings, who probably 
at this time required his serviees in, the investigation of he sa as 
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Mahomed Reza Khan, and who, im setting him al liberty for such a purpose, 
appears to have arbitrarily and unwarrantably interfered with the regular course 
of justice. The process Lad thus been suspended, and the document said to be 
forged Lad been deposited in the mayor’s court at Calcutta, By section 19 of 
the Regulating Act the mayor's court was declared to be abolished as soon ag 
the supreme court should be established; and hy section 20, “ all the records, 
muniments, aud proveedings whatsoever of, or belonging to, the said mayor's 
cou,’ were ordered to be “delivered over, preserved, and deposited for safe 
enstody in the said new court of judicature, to which all parties shall and may 
resort and have recourse, upon application to the said court” The supreme 
court sat for the frst time in October, 1774, and could not well have taken any 
steps iu the criminal process agains Nuncomar till May, 1775, when proceod- 
ings again commenced, How a process which was originally raised in the 
dewannee uddiwlut came to be transferred to the mayor’s court is uot distinctly 
explained, The former court tried civil actions only, and the transference to 
the latler court may have taken place when the forgery, which had previously 
been made the ground of a civil action only, was to be tried as w crime, But 
in whatever way the action may have been brought into the mayor's court, it 
must be adinitted that little time had been lost, and thal its removal into the 
supreme court followed in regular course as an act of ordinary routine This 
view, apparcutly unimportant in itself, is zealously contended for by the friends 
of Mr. Hastings, because it seems to prove that the charge of forgery against 
Nuncomar and lis charges against the governor-general had no connection with 
each obher,—that they were brought at the same time was, though a remark- 
uble, and in some respects an unfortunate, only an accidental evincidence, and 
therefore all the insinuations which were so lavishly thrown out for the purpose 
of connecting Mu. Hastings with the criminal charge against Nuncomar were 
groundless. That charge would, in the natural course of law, have been made 
at the very time when it was made, though Nuncomar had never become a 
willing tool in the hands of Messrs, Clavering, Monson, and Francis. 

There is much plausibility in the above argument; and in the abyenee of 
direct proof to the contrary, we seem bound, at least in the judgment of chavity, 
Lo hold that, however much My, Hastings may have benefited by the criminal 
charge brought against Nuncomar, he had. no clirect hand either in originating 
op reviving it. So far he is entitled to be relieved from the load of obloquy which 
the prevalence of a comtrary belief has laid upon him, With regard to the 
ulterior proceedings, and the remorseless manner In which what is called “the 
law” wag permitted to take its course, his exoneration will, we fear, be more 
dificult. 

That Nuncomar was guilty of the crime laid to his charge cannot bo doubted. 
The notorious villainies of his previous life afford presumptive evidenco of his 
guilt, and the verdict which found it proven was givon by a respectable jury of 
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Buitish subjects, whose sense of justice aud regard for their oaths, would not 
allow them to be guided in their decision by anything but the evidence which 
was laid before them But even after the guilt is assumed, a number of im- 


portant points remain to be considered First of all, had the supreme cout of 


Caleutta any right to put Nuncomar upon his trial? The court was established 
by charter from the crown, but the Regulating Act, in empowering his majesty 
to grant this charter, distinctly defines the extent of jurisdiction which it was 
to confer By section 14 it is enacted that “the jurisdictive powers and 
authorities” of the supreme court “shall and may extend to all British subjects 
who shall reside in the kingdoms or provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, or 
any of them under the protection of the said united Company,” and that it 
‘shall have full power and authority to hear and detcrmine all complaints 
against any of his majesty’s subjects for any c1imes, misdemeanours, or oppres- 
sions committed, or to he committed; and also, to entertain, hear, or determine 
any suits or actions whatsoever against any of his majesty’s subjects in Bengal, 
Behav, and Orissa, and any suib, action, or complaint against any person who 
shall, at the time when such debt, or cause of action or complaint, shall have 
arisen, have been employed by, or shall then have been, directly or indirectly, 
in the service of the said united Company, or of any of his majesty’s sub- 
jects” By section 16 the supreme court is empowered to “determine any 
suits or actions whatsoever of any of his majesty’s subjects against any inhabi- 
tant of India, residing in any of the said kingdoms or provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, or Orissa, or any of them, upon any contract ov agreement in writing 
entered into by any of the said inhabilauts with any of his majesty’s subjects, 
when the cause of action shall excced the sum of five hundred current rupees,” 
but the powar thus given is expressly restricted, hy the words which imme- 
diately follow, to the particular instance in which “the said inhabitant shall 
have agreed in the said contract, that, in case of dispute, the matler shall be 
heard and determined in the said supreme court” 

These are the only sections of the act which define the jurisdiction of the 
supreme court, and it is perfectly clear from them that the only “ crimes, 
misdemeanours, or oppressions” which it was empowered to try were those 
committed by “any of his majesty’s subjects,” and that a native inhabitant 
was amenable to its jurisdiction only in two cases expressly specified—the one 
where he was directly or indirectly employed in the service of the Company or of 
any of his mmajesty's subjects at the time when the “debt, or cause of action or 
complaint,” on which he was sued had arisen; and the other, where the cause 
of action exceeded. 500 rupees, and where, in a written contract with any of his 
majesty’s subjects, a native inhahitant had agreed thas, in case of dispute, the 
supreme courb should decide. The only other clauses of the act which have 
any bearing on the point occur in the 18th section, where it is enacted, that the 
supreme court “shall be a court of oyer’and teumhiner and jail-delivery, in and 
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for the said town of Calcutta and factory of Fort William, in Bengal aforesnid, 
and the limits thereof, and the factories subordinate thereto;” and the 84h 
section, which enacted, “that all offences and misdemeanours which shall be 
laid, tried, and inquired of in the said supreme conrt, shall be tried by a jury 
of British subjects resident in the town of Caleutla, and nob otherwise” ‘These 
clauses, taken in connection with the above sections which define the jurisdiction 
of the court, furnish additional evidence that ib had uo right whatever to put 
natives upon their tial A court of oyer and terminer and jail-delivery was 
undoubtedly competent to try crimes—hut wheres ‘In the said town of 
Caleutta andl factory of Fort William, in Bengal aforesaid, and the factories 
subordinate thereto.” The town of Caleutta is ere mentioned in connection 
with the diferent factories of the Company, and the fair meaning vlviously is, 
that all his majesty’s subjects within these limits are amenable to the supreme 
court. The crimes and misdemeanours to be inquired into were exclusively 
those wilh which any of them might be charged; and hence, in order that they 
might nol be placed in a worse position than at home, it is provided, as we 
have secn, in section 3f, that thoy shall be tried by a jury of British subjects. 
Wad the act, in using the words “lown of Calcutta,” meant to include not 
mercly the British subjects, but all the men, women, aud children, of every kind 
and degree, who might be resident within its limits, it must lave meant to 
neutralize and contradict its express enactments in regard to jurisdiction, and 
must, moreover, have meant to commit a great mjustice, totally abhorrent from 
the spirit of Muglish jurisprudence, by denying to the natives the privilege of 
being tried by a jury of their own countrymen. Tf it had really been intended 
to make thom amenable to the supreme court, could anything have been more 
preposterous than the enactment that all crimes and misdemcanours should be 
tried by “a jury of British subjects resident in Calcutta, and not otherwise?” 
Though nothing could be inore preposterous than to interpret the words 
“town of Caleutta’ in such a way as to include the native inhabitants, and 
thereby, inslead of giving effect to the Regulating Act, Lo contradict and prevent 
it, it was only by such a stretch of interpretation that the judyes of the 
supreme cour found themselves competeni to try Nuncomar. It is true, 
indeed, that they endeavoured to derive some countenance from the practice of 
the mayor’s courl, which, by a similar forecd interpretation of a clause in their 
charter, granted ly George IL. in 17538, had usurped criminal jurisdiction over 
the native inhabitants of Calcutta. It is of importance, however, to observe, 
that the mayor's court, as if conscious that its claim of criminal jurisdiction. 
over the natives could not be legally sustained, had used it sparingly, never 
venturing to execute sentence without the consent of the governmont, and that 
in the only case in which it condemned a native for forgery, he received 
pardon. Besides, it is very doubtful if the supreme court had any right to 
avail itself of any precedent furnished by the mayor's court. The Regulating 
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Act did nol transfer the powers of the mayor's court to the supreme comb ap iz 
On the contrary, it enacted that the part of the charter of George II relating 
to the establishment of the mayor’s comt, “or to the civil, cruminal, or eeclesi- the Regu 
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tical jurisdiction thereof,” should “cease, determine, and be absolutely void bo stuamedint 
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all intents and purposes ;” and merely directed that “all the records, muniments 
aud proceedings whatsoever” belonging to the inayor’s comt should be Swous 
“delivered over, preserved, and deposited for safe custody in the said new 

court of judicature.” Tt has been said that the crown charter, by which the 
supreme courl was actually established, went filer in this respect than the 
Regulating Act, and provided expressly that no “indictment, information, 
action, suit, cause, or proceeding depending” in the mayor's court “shall be 
abated or annihilated, but the same shall be transferred, in their then present 
condition respectively to, and subsist and depend in the said supreme court of 
judicature at Fort William, to all intents and purposes as if they had been 
respectively commenced in the last-mentioned court.” The answer to this is, 

that whatever the crown may have scemed to do, it could not legally give one 
particle of jurisdiction more than the legislatme had empowered it to grant; 

and that, therefore, till a clause can be produced from the Regulating Act 
entilliny the supreme court Lo take cognizance of causes to which uatives only 

were parties, and try natives criminally by a law declared to be intended for 
British subjects only, we must hold that Nuncomar was not tried logally. 

Tn sustaining their competency, all the judges of the court were equally in ee 
fault; but in the mode of conducting the trial, Sir Elijah Impey earned for oe 
himself a bad pre-eminence It was evident, from the spirit which he displayed, 
that he had sct his heart on a conviction, and that if he obtained it, the prisoner's 
doom was sealed. Tho crime of forgery was, as the chief-justice well knew, 
regarded with lenity by both Mahometan and Hindoo codes, and therefore, 
when, by a stretch of the English law, a native found guilty of this crime was 
sentenced to an ignominious death, there could not bea clearer case for the 
exercise of mercy, The crime had been commilted years ago by a native, who, 
in common with his countrymen, regarded forgery as, at the wort, only an 
aggravated species of falseliood; and to convert ib inlo a capitul crime, becange it 
was held capital by a law of which he knew nothing, and by which he wag not 
bound, was a gross violation of the plainest dictates of reason and justice. Even 
if the conviction could be technically sustained, it was only by asserting law at 
the expense of humanity, These considerations weighed so little with Sir 
Elijah Impey that he even rebuked Nuncomar’s counsel in. open court, because 
he had urged the foreman of the jury who tried the cause to join in an applica- 
tion for x respite, By a special clause in the charter, the suprome court was 
empowered “to reprieve and suspend the execution of any capital sentence, 
wherever there shal] appear, in their judgment, a proper occasion for merey,”, 
till the pleasure of the crown should be known, Another clanse provided that 
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Ap urs ‘in all indictments, informations, and criminal suits and causcs whatsoever,” 
~~ the supreme court should have “full and absolute power and authority to allow 
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or deny the appeal of the party pretending to be aggrieved” to the ynivy 
council; and it was confidently expected that under these clauses the execution 
of the sentence of death which had been recorded would be deferred, and the 
sentence itself ultimately reversed Tt is ai this stage of the transaction that 
the conduct of Mr Tastings appears in its most questionable light 


Putvan-mp Sir Elijah Impey was universally believed to have conducted the trial more 
shaplayedby 


subi in the spirit of a partizan than of a judee. He thought his friend Mz. Hastings 





ae ee ill used, and gladly embraced the opportunity of 
: coming to his relief Informers and accusers were 

pouring in from all quarters, encouraged by the 

countenance which the majority of the council so 

lavishly bestowed upon them, and he was willing to 

teach them, by a lesson not likely to be soon Lor- 

gotten, that the protection of the majority of the 

council might fail them when they stood most in 

want of it. Assuming that the chief-justice was 

actuated Ly the motives generally imputed to him, 

it is plain that nothing could have so effectually 

arrested hin in the course he was bent on pursuing 

Sim Erwan Tarry—Tioma «8. Word of cisapprobation from Mr. Hastings, Ie 

oN could not but be aware that in lending wnserapu- 

lous aid to his friend, he was placing himself in a position from which he 

might not be able allerwards to escape without some loss of chavacter, or, it 

might be, incurring personal danger; and therefore, had that friend, who was 
probably in frequent communication with him during the whole course of the 
proceedings, only hinted that his zeal was outrunning his discretion, ean tliere 

be a doubt that he would at once have found some plausible reason for stopping 

ere ty : short? Mr. Hastings, strong in his integrity, might, fur instance, have repre 
Instngs sented that as all the charges against lin. were groundless, the most effectual 


mode of proving their falsehood was to allow them to be thoroughly investi- 
gated; and that, on the contrary, the removal of Nuncomar, the leading witness 
against Lim, would make it impossible for him ever to establish his innocence 
—that the public, aware of their mutual friendship, would conclude they were 
acting in concert, and not he persuaded, however strong their protestations to 
the contrary might be, that Mx. Hastings had not murdered Nuncomar by the 
hands of Sir Elijah Impey—and that, therefore, while the conviction which 
had been obtained would, doubtless, have a salutary effect by deterring those 
who were about to volunteer new charges, the wisest policy would Lé to defer 
the execution of the sentence, at least till its very questionable legality could 
be fully tested, and the pleasure of the crown could bo known, Sir Elijah 
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Impey never would have been so quixotic as to foree his own plan of ielief on 
Mr Hastings in the face of such a vepesentation But if this, or a similar 
representation, would have saved Nuucomuar’s life, the question returns—Why 
was it nob made? Mr Hastings might Lave interfered with effecb He 
did not; and the vonclusion is forced upon us that he did not, because he had 
satisfied himself that, all things considered, his interest would be best secured 
by allowing the law to tale its course In adopting this resolution, he may 
have been partly influenced by the wish to escape from the annoyance of false 
charges, bul no degree of charity will enable us 4o believe, that he was not stil) 
moe influenced by a desire to prevent disclosures which might be made, and 
which could not be made without serions damage to his reputation. 

All efforts to stay Lhe execution of the sentence having proved unavailing, 
Nuucomar prepared for his fate with a calmness worthy of a better man. The 
stoicism which existed only in theory among the Greeks, has been reduced to 
practice by the Hindvos So long as there seems an escape fiom danger, they 
have no courage to face it, and are not ashamed to display despicable cowardice, 
but when convinced that the inevilable hour is come, they often scem as if a 
new soul had been breathed into them, and view death in its most terrific forms 
with an apparent unconcein, which, if it Le not apathy, is hervism. Such was 
the spirit which Nuncomar now displayed. On the eve of the execution, after 
taking final leave of his friends, he sat down to write notes and examine 
accounts, as if engage in ordinary business, In the morning, when the hour 
for quitting the prison arrived, he walked with a firm step to the palanquin, 
took his seat in it, and in being carried along through the immense concourse, 
looked around with unrufiled serenity He had previously sent a message to 
Mepssis. Clavering, Monson, and Francis, requesting their protection to his son 
Gourdass, and on arriving at the scaffold, desired again to be remembered to 
them Te then mounted the scaffold, and seemed the only person unmoved 
amid the nyriads who surrounded him. These consisted of two great classes, 
who viewed. the spectacle with very different feelings. The Mussulmans hated 
Nuncomar for the active part he had taken in the proceedings againsih Mahomed 
Roza Khan, and thought he was only about to suffer a just retribution. The Hin- 
doos were filled with amazement, prief, and terror, A Bralumin, the very head 
of the caste in Bengal, about to suffer au iguominious death by legal sentence, 
for an offence which scemed to them too trivial to rank as a crime! A punish- 
ment so much at variance with their ideas of right and wrong would never be 
inflicted, They clung to this hope to the very last, and even when the 
apparatus of death was before their eyes, perhaps under some undefined im- 
pression that the gods themselves would interfere to save the life of a Brabmin, 
and vindicate the honour of his order. When at last the signal was gryen and 
the fatal bolt was drawn, they gave utterance to their horror in wild shrieks, 
aud turning their backs on the spot as if it were pollution to look upon if, had 
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spins in a few minutes left ib almost deserted. From a comparison of datos it 
~~ appears, that a few hows after this judicial murder was perpetrated, Mr 
Prccution of Hastinus was seated at his desk penning a letter to Dr. Samuel Johnson, on 
such topics as the tour in the Hebrides and the arts and productions of India. 
Believing thal Mr Hastings might have preveuted this horrid tragedy by : 
word, and yet did not choose to utter it, we have alvendy inferred that be had 
carefully weighed the matter and satisfied himsel! that he would gain more by 
Nuncoma’s death than by interfering to save his life Tf this was his calenla- 
tion, the immediate result certainly seemed to prove its accuracy. The herd of 
native informers at once disappeared. This was doubtless an unspeakable relief, 
and yet it would uot be difficult to show that he purchased ib at too dear a 
rate. The majority of the council had, by the bitterness of their languaye, and. 
the viulunce of their procecdings, put themsclves decidedly in the wrong, Had 
they been allowed to continue their reckless course while le stuod calmly on the 
defensive, Uheir ignorance, yashness, and malignity must soom have betrayed 
them into serious blunders, and produced, even at home, a strong reaction in his 
Mi Tastings fuyour, Bub when il came to be known, or at least genovally believed, that for 
ye the purpose of stifling inquiry he had allowed a judicial murder tv be eom- 
initted, it was na longer possible for him to attract any share of public sym- 
pathy. Lverything he said or did was construed in the worst possible sense ; 
and when at last the whole of his Indian administration was brought undor 
review, cven those on whose aid he had most confidently calculated, chose to 
deseré him rather than risk the loss of popularity by making common cause 
with him. Tn ealeulating the gain and loss of Mr. Lastings through Nuncomar's 
execution, if we place on the former side the silence which it imposed on hords 
of native informers, we must place on the latter side the general suspicion which 
ib brought on all his proceedings, and which ultimately subjected him to all the 
anxiety and ruinous expense of a public impeachment. When the two sides of 
the account are thus stated, there is no difliculty in ascerlaining where the 
balance will be found. On the one side, we see only relief from an annoyance 
which, however galling at the time, could not have been permanent; on the 
other, we see a sullied reputation and years of agony endured in repelling 
charges far more serious than native informers, however unscrupulous, would 
have ventured to suggest, 
Case of Shortly after Nuncomar had brought his first charges against Mr. Hastings, 
hahon the majority of the council thought it desirable to examine Cantuo Babao, the 
banyan of the latter, and summoned him to appear for that purpose, Mr. Has- 
tings, on grounds which are not explained, and could not have been sufiicient, 
prevented him from attending; and on a subsequent day, a motion was made 
and carried that Cantoo Baboo was contumacious, On a new summons, after 
having heen threatened with the stocks, he made his appearance, and a very 
questionable transaction was disclosed. Under tho revenue system adopted in 
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1772, one of the regulations was as follows:—‘‘ That no peshear, banyan, or 
other servant, of whatever denomination, of the collector, or relation, or depcn- 
dant of any such servant, be allowed to farin lands, nor dircetly or indirectly to 
hold a concern in any farm, nor tv be security for any farmer; and if it shall 
appear that the collector shall have countenaneed, approved, or connived at a 
breach of this regulation, he shall stand ipso fuclo dismissed from his collector- 
ship.” The government intimated their sense of the greatness of the abuse 
which the regulation was intended to prevent, not only by the severity of the 
penalty, but by adding a commentary in the following terms:—‘ If the col- 
lector, or any persons who partale of his authority, ave permitted to be farmers 
of the country, no other persons will dare to be their competitors, Of course 
they will obtain the farms on their own terms. It is nob fit that the servants 
of the Company should be dealers with their masters he collectors are checks 
on the farmers. If they themselves turn farmers, what checks can be found for 
them? What security will the Company have for their property? or where 
are the ryots to look for protection?” This reasoning is unanswerable, and goes 
inuch deeper than the regulation, which applics the prohibition only to collectors 
and their servants or dependants; whereas the principle on which it proceeds 
made it applicable to all othor officials, whose power and influence might in like 
manner have been abused Looking to the spirit, and not merely to the letter 
of the regulation, every individual high in office in the Company ought not only 
to have abstained personally, but also prohibited his dependants from being con- 
cerned, directly or indirectly, with the farming of lands Above all persons, the 
head of Lhe government ought to have been strictly observant of this rule; and 
it is therefore not without some degree of surprise and indignation, we learn 
that, in the year 1773, this Cantoo Baboo had managed, during the wholesale 
auction of that year, to obtain leases for five years, of no less than nineteen per- 
gunnahs or districts, at an aggrogate rent, commencing at 1,333,664 rupees, and 
gradually rising to £411,885 (£141,188, 10s.) In defence of this mouster mono- 
polist, My. Hastings could only say that he was not expressly struck at by the 
regulation, and that little or no profit was made. For himself, though he 
could not disclaim a knowledge of the transaction, he solemnly declared that he 
had no personal interest in it The directors, when appealed to on the subject, 
expressed. their decided disapprobation of the conduct of the late Bengal admin- 
istration, in allowing Cantoo Baboo to hold lands; the majority of the council 
went, as usual, farther than the facts warranted, and made the sweeping declara- 
tion, that “in the late proceedings of the revenue board there is no species of 
peculation from which the honourable governor-general has thought it rigbt to 
abstain,” 

Tt is now high time to turn from the personal squabbles of the Calcutta 
council chamber, to matters of more public interest, Sujah Dowlah, the 


iaboh vizier, retyrned from Rohileund in. the middle of December, 1774, ina 
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state which made him incapable of deriving any pleasure fiom his late unwar- 
rautable conquest His health, become so indifferent as to confine him wholly 
to his puvate apartment, continued rapidly to decline, and he died on (th 
of January, 1775. He was succeeded by his eldest legitimate son, under the 
title of Asofful-Dowlah On these events the majority of the council started 
a very strange doctiine They held that 
the treaty with the late nabob expired at 
his death, and that they were therefore 
entitled to negotiate with the new nabob 
on the priuciple that all former arrange- 
ments had ceased to be binding, Where 
they had learned this novel dogma of in- 
ternational law does not appear, but it 
may be presumed that they were strongly 
confirmed in the belief of if by a pereep- 
tion of the profitable uses to which it 
might be applied. In one sense, as a very 
heavy debt was owing to the Company, 
it might have appeared that in the ap- 
plication of the doctrine the new nabob 
would have the advantage If he was 
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made with his father, neither could he be obliged to bear the burdens imposed 
hy them All the lacs owing to the Company by the Jate vizier would thus 
be wiped off by an application of the sponge. This was doubtless a logical 
inference; luwt it soon appeared that the gentlemen of the majority, who had 
started the dogma, had also determined on the mode of applying it They were 
the stronger party, and knowing their strength, had resolved on dictating their 
own terms. These were, that all the sums of money due to the Company by 
the late nabob were to be fully, faithfully, and expeditiously discharged; that 
the purehase of Corah and Allahabad, for which fifty lacs had been paid or pro- 
mised, shorld be ratified, but only on condition that, ove and above the pur- 
chase money, the Company should receive a free grant of the territory of 
Benares, held under Oude by the Rajah Cheyt Sing as zemindar, and yield- 
ing a vevenue of 2,210,000 rupees (£221,000); and that the monthly pay of 
the Company's biigade in Oude should be raised from 210,000 to 260,000; in 
other words, that the pay should be increased half a lac monthly, or at tho 
rate of £120,000 per annum. There is no wonder that Asoff-ul Dowlah evineed 
what Auber is pleased to call “the most fluctuating disposition,’ and did not 
consent to sign the new treaty till he found that delay and resistance would be 
equally unavailing The negotiator of this treaty was Mr Bristow, whom the 
majority of the council had substituted for Mr. Middleton as resident of Oude; 
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hut the whole merit of if was clained by, and was unquestionably duc to Messrs. 


Clavering, Monson, and Francis, who say in their letter to the directors, “The ~ 


measure is strictly and exclusively ours; the original plan was opposed in every 
step by the governor-general and Mix. Barwell” This was strictly true, for My. 
Hastings had not only denounced the plan when it was proposed, but lodged a 
minule, in which he declared it alike dishonourable and im politic to extot from 
® young prince “concessions inconsistent with our former treaties, to which 
the necessity of his situation alone obliged him, however unwilling, to submit.” 
It is curious to observe the different lights in which this transaction is viewed by 
the same parties, according as they themselves are affected by it. The injustice 
displayed in the Rohilla war was an abomination on which the majority of the 
council were never tired of declaiming; and yet, no sooner is an act of injustice 
in their power, than they hasten to perpetrate it. Why? In the one case they 
were gratifying personal resentment; in the other they believed they were in- 
eratialing themselves with their employers. ‘The conclusion is, that in neither 
case were they actuated by any honourable motive. 

Great importance had all along been attached to the alliance with Oude, 
which was represented as forming an effectual barrier between the Mahrattas 
and the territories of the Company. This was one of the main grounds on 
which it was attempted to justify the Rohilla war. Only, it was said, give the 
nabob the Ganges for his frontier, and Bengal will be secure. While it was thus 
assumed that the nabob was able not ouly to protect himself, but to shield the 
Company from foreign ageression, his internal administration was so miserably 
conducted as to be verging on anarchy. Matters were not improved on the 
accession of Asoff-ul-Dowlah, Suspecting the fidelity of Busheer Khan, who 
connmanded in Rohileund, he took the remedy to which despotism not untye- 
quently resorts, and gave orders for his assassination. Busheer Khan made a 
narrow escape across the river 10 Agra, where Shah Aluin’s general, Nujeef 
Khan, took him into his service. Shortly after, two chiefs, to whom the late 
naboh had intrusted his conquests in the Doab, threw off their allegiance, and 
declared thomselves independent. ‘These events, and other disturbances, occa- 
sioned by the ambition of Murteza Khan, the prime minister, to whom Asoff- 
wl-Dowlah had entirely resigned himself, induced the council to interfere through 
Mx. Bristow, who brought the subject before the nabob, and also insisted on 
the more regular payment of the subsidy, which had fallen heavily into arrear, 
As the only available source of supply, the nabob applied to his mother, Baboo 
Begum, who at his father's death had come into possession of his whole treasure. 
By entreaty, which, as Mr. Bristow and many of the leading men at court joined. 
in it, must have partaken of the nature of a demand, she gave him in money 
a sum of thirty lees, and a release for a sum of twenty-six lacs previously re- 
ceived, on his engaging, by a regular agreement, which the Company's resident 
ratified, not to molest her again for money. 
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To provide an efficient force, available both for defence and for maintaining 
tranquillity, the nabob was induced, at the same time when the above arrange- 
ments were made, to place his troops under European officers, This new mode 
of disciplining the army was giving great promise, when anew commotion broke 
out, The nabob had disbanded a body of matchlock men while their pay was 
tive months in arrear. When they demanded it they were told to wait fifteen 
days This they considered a mere evasion, and 1000 of them set out for the 
nabob’s camp, then in the Doab, at Etawah, on the banks of the Jumna He 








Raving at Hrawas,—Fiom Ifodge's Select Views in. Indie, 


went out to meet them in person, but having failed to pacify them, determined 
to put them down by forec, For this purpose he ordered 15,000 of his sepoys 
to be drawn out. Mr. Bristow remonstrated against this proceeding, but in vain, 
and ultimately a regular engagement took place, and of 2500 matchlock men 
who stood their ground, 600 were killed and many wounded. This new way 
of paying axrears was rather costly, for 800 of the sepoys fell, Afler the 
mutiny had been thus quelled, Asoff-ul-Dowlah spent whole days in dissipation, 
not only drinking to excess, but amusing himself with making all about hin 
beastly drunk. Such was the ally from whom the Company had been taught 
to expect so much! 

While the nabob was at Etawah, his ambition was gratified by obtaining 
from Shah Alum the office of vizier of the empire, which had bocn held by his 
father. He had, of course, paid for it with a present, which the emperor's 
necessities would make most welcome, and which, in all probability, far ex- 
ceeded its roal value, as it had become a mere empty title. The new dignity, 
at all events, did not improve the position of the nabob or the manners of his 
court. Intrigues and dissensions everywhere prevailed, Murteza, Khan, the 
favourite minister, behaved with arrogance, and was cordially hated as an 
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upstart by older servants At the head of the malcontents was Kojah Bussunt, a.0 17; 
an euntich, who had distinguished himself by military talents, and stood at the 
head of the army. So violent was the mutual animosity between the eunuch Deady suite 
aud the minister, that they had come to high words in the nabob’s presence, any 
An apparent reconciliation had, however, heen effected, and in token of it the (s¢Xs” 
eunuch invited the minister to an entertainment After they had both drank 

to excess, Kojah Bussunt retired on pretence of sickness, and a number of 
assassins rushing in, assassinated Murteza Khan. The eunuch, pretending not 

to be privy to the atrocity, immediately waited on the nabob to clear himself 

The nabob at once taxed him with the murder, and avenged it by ordering 

him to be beheaded. Saadut Ali, the nabob's brother, probably because he was 
implicated, and because he had been denied admittance at court, suspected his 

own life to be in danger, and insured his safety by mounting bis horse and 

tleeing with precipitation to Nujeef Khan. The nabob thus in one day lost his 
minister and his general, and was abandoned by his brother. These sudden 
changes did not tend to improve his affairs, and he started off fron Etawah for 
lucknow The army, left in a manner without a head, and grumbling at the 
irregularity and shortness of their pay, were ready to avail themselves of any 

pretext to break out into mutiny. Jealousy of the command given to British 

officers furnished the first example; and several of the Lattulious under their 

charge, though at a distance from each other, commenced, as if by preconcerted 

signal, to set them at defiance. With difficulty some of the officers made their 

escape, and others succeeded in recovering their authority; and at last, by 
coercive measures, to which iwo of the Company’s battalions lent their aid, the 
mutinous troops were reduced or dispersed. 

There was still one general of whom the nabob had strong suspicions, This one 
was Mahboob Ali Khan, whom he had formerly intrusted with the command of compauy's 
the district of Corah. In consequence partly of the suspicion entertained, the a 
nabob applied for two of the Company’s battalions to occupy that district. 

They were accordingly sent, under the command of Colonel Parker, who seems 
to have possessed more zealthan judgment. Instead of wailing for proof which 
might have confirmed the suspicion, or, it may be, proved il groundless, he 
began with the rash step of disarming Mahboob’s officers. His next proceeding 
was very eccentric. When he was approaching Mabboob’s troops they received 
him with a salute of twenty-one guns. Ostensibly this was meant as an 
honour; but he interpreted it into an act of defiance, and demanded, in the 
nabob’s name, the surrender of the guus, No sooner was this refused than 
he ordered his men to the attack, and, after an affair of ten minutes, routed 
Mahboob’s troops and took possession of their whole park of artillery. These 
unfortunate proceedings looked like the commencement of a civil war, and 
threw the nabob into great perplexity, which he is said to have evinced at one : 
time by denouncing Mahboob as a traitor, and thanking Colonel Parker for his 
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service, and at another time by allowing Mahboob to appear at court, and 
bestowing upon him some marks of favour. The Bengal council appear to have 
heen also thrown into some degree of perplexity Tt had now become apparent 
that Oude was more likely to prove an inewmbrance than a valuable ally; and 
even Mr Hastings must have lad some misgivings as to his treaty of Beuares. 
He had removed the Rohillas, whose nulitary prowess and love of freedom would 
have made them powerful auxiliaries in repelling the Mahvattas, who were aiming 
at their destruction; and he had substituted for thei a government so torn by 
intestine disseusions ag to be utterly incapable of making head against a foreign 
aguressor. The conclusion, however painful and huniliating, must almost have 
been forced upon him, that he had mistaken the true interest of the Company, 
and, in agreeing to the treaty of Benares, not only done an act of injustice, Lut 
committed a political blunder. 

Shortly after the proclamation of the new goverument in Bengal, the 
governor-general aud cormeil communicated wilh the other two presidencies, 
ealling their attention to the subordinate position tn which they had been 
placed by the Regulating Act, and requiring them to furnish tuformatiou in 
regard to the various topics ou which the Bengal council, as supreme, might 
require to offer advice or give judgment The councils of hoth presidencies 
lost no time in framing reports and transmitting them to Calcutta. Tn that 
from Madras the proceedings which had terminated in the deposition of the 
Rajah of Tanjore, and in that from Bombay the relations which had been 
formed with Ragobah, were the subjects brought most promincutly forward 
To these, therefore, it will now be proper to return. 

The city of Tanjore, it will be remembered, was taken by assault on tho 
(7th of September, 1773, and was immediately, with the whole of the rajah’s 
territories, put into possession of the Nabob of Arcot. This transaction was in 
direct, violation of the treaty of 1762, by which the integrity of the rajah’s 
territories was guaranteed to him by the Company. The obligations of this 
treaty had heen extinguished by a flimsy device concerted by the nabob, and 
connived at, if not directly sanctioned, by the Madras council; and hence the 
directors, so far from approving of the measures by which the rajah had been 
made a prisoner and dethroned, expressed their displeasnre in the strongest 
manner, by reprimanding the members of council, removing Mr. Wynch, the 
governor, and sending out Lord Pigot, not only to succeed him, but to replace 
the rajah on the musnud. Lord Pigot was not new to the office conferred upon 
him. He was the same individual as the Mr, Pigot who was governor of Madras 
during the eventful period when the campaigns of Coote and Lally were de- 
ciding the question of British or French ascendency in India. He had returned 
to England in 1763, with a large fortune, said to have been mainly accumulated 
by lending money to native rulers; and he had managed to employ part of it 
ini such a way as to procure for himself an Irish peerage, His re-appointment 
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as governor was not obtained without a stiuggle. The directors decided by a ap is 
small majority in favour of Mr Rumbold, but the general court 1eversed their 
decision, and gave the preference to Lord Pigot, and as one great object in Loa pigot 
the appointment was to secure the restoration of the rajah, there could not be ea 
a bebter choice The treaty of 1762 lad been concluded mnder his auspices; “*°™ 
he plumed himself upon it, and must have been delighted with the opportunity 
of giving effect to it after it was to all appearance extinguished for ever. 

Lord Pigot took his seat as governor of Madras on the 11th of December, 
1775. On the subject of the restoration 
of the rajah, the instructions of the di- 
rectors were that he was to be reinstated 
in his territories as they existed in 1762 
Some important conditions were, how- 
ever, to be added to the treaty of that 
year The rajah was to be taken bound 
to allow Tanjore to be garrisoned by 
Company’s loops, and assign lands for 
their maintenance; to pay the nabob's 
tribute, and assist. him with such troops 
as the Company should concur with hin 
in requiring; and to form no treaty with 
foreign powers without the Company's i 
sanction, nor give any assistance to their Groner Prox, Baron Pigot uf Patshul 
enemics. The rajah, now a prisoner, eee 
was only too glad to submit to any stipulations that were to procure Itin sana 
his liberty anc re-cstablish him in his territories; but the nabob, of course, the Rajah 
felt very differently. Tanjore, which he had so long coveted, was now in a eee 
his possession, and he could not consent to see it again wrested from him 
Knowing how decided his opposition would be, the Madras council, on being 
made acquainted with the instructions of the directors, determined to use the 
utmost delicacy in communicating them to him, and Lord Pigot held several 
interviews with him, for the purpose of breaking the subject gradually, It Cyposiion 
was impossible, however, to reconcile him to a measure which undid what of Arcot, 
had been one of the main objects of his life; and except force, which he knew 
would be utterly unavailing, there was no kind of obstacle which he did not try 
to interpose. ‘Tanjore, he said, belonged to him of right, and had even been so 
recognized by the King of England himself, who, in a letter delivered by his 
plenipotentiary, congratulated him on the success of an expedition which he 
had made against it; the rajah had at all events forfeited his right by pre- 
suming to alienate: part of his territories without consent, and holding 
treasonable correspondence with the Company's enemies, whereas he had ever 
been a faithful ally. “I have been long a friend of the Company,” he ex- 
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claimed, “I have placed my life and honour, and those of my children, in their 
hands, by fixing my vesidence at Madras, my father’s life was sacrificed for 
them; my viches have been expended in their service; and T now beg from 
theiv friendship that they will have pity upon an old man’s gray hairs” “This 
appeal,” says Auber, ‘was calculated to interest the most indifferent person 
in wishing that the claims of the nabob should be acknowledged,” and it is 
therefore not out of place to mention, that not many months before the appeal 
was made, this faithful friend, who had grown gray in serving the Company, 
had been entertaining the ambassadois of Hyder with a glowing description of 
“the delight with which they should hereafter mutually view, from the terrace 
on which they were then seated, the expulsion of the last infidel Englishman 
over the surf which foamed at their feet” 

When the appeal proved unavailing, the nabob used an argument which, 
as it affected the interest of some of the members of council, might perhaps 
have been more successful if the instructions had been less peremptory. How, 
he asked, could he be expeeted to pay the English creditors, to whom he was so 
largely indebted, if the revenues of Tanjore, forming a main branch of their 
security, were taken from him? His last plea was delay. There must be some 
mistake in the matter. The direclors must have been imposed upon by false 
reports. ITis representation of the truc state of the case would undeceive them; 
and therefore, in justice to all parties, no final step ought to be taken without 
giving the directors another opportunity of revising their decision. These pre- 
texts, how much soever they may have influenced the other members of 
council, had no weight with Lord Pigot, who lost no time in preparing for the 
immediate restoration, of the raja. The crop was at this time on the ground, 
and it was of importance that it should be reaped for his benefit. The first 
slep taken was to garrison Tanjore with a body of the Company's troops, under 
command of Colonel Harper. Sir Robert Fletcher, who had again become 
commander-in-chief at Madras, thought the restoration of the rajah belonged 
of right to his office, and was much disappointed when Lord Pigot claimed this 
honour for himself, and was invested by the council with full powers for that 
purpose Tustead of urging his own claim, however, he appears to have cou- 
tented himself with proposing that two other members of council should 
accompany his lordship, as a check upon his proceedings, The board, he argued, 
were not justified in delegating unlimited powers, and by duing so in the present 
case, while there was no extreme necessity to justify it, were furnishing a 
precedent by which individuals might serve their own corrupt interests at the 
expense of the public. His opposition was not effectual, but the spirit which 
dictated it remained, and was destined not to be long dormant, 

On the 8th of April, 1776, Lord Pigot arrived at Tanjore, and on the 11th 
the restoration of the rajah was proclaimed. The feelings of the prince when 
thus raised from a prison to re-oceupy his throne, were vividly expressed in an 
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address, in which he said, “Had I a thousand tongues I could not express my 
gratitude” As may be supposed, he readily agiced to every concession that 
was asked of him Besides receiving a ganison into his capital, he placed the 
whole country under the protection of the Company’s troops, and instead of 
anassignment of lands for the expense, undertook to defiay it by the annual 
payment of a slump sun of fom Jacs of pagodas (about £160,000) On the 
5th of May, when Lord Pigot returned to Madras and reported his proceedings, 
the council, though expressing their approbation generally, soon showed that 
in regard to patticulars, a decided difference of opinion existed Paul Ben 
ficld, a civil servant of the Company im a suboidinate position, had addressed 
a letter Lo Lord Pigot at Tanjore, immediately after tho restoration of the 
rajah, intimating that he held assignments on the revenues of Tanjoie to the 
amount of £160,000, for money lent to the nabob, and assionments on. the 
growing crop to the anount of £72,000, for money Ient to individuals. How 
this enormous sum, amounting in the aggregate to uot much less than a quarter 
of a million sterling, could have been leut by a junior civilian with a salary 
inadequate to lis current expenses, was not explained, bul the pretext at least 
must have been that he was not himself the principal ereditor, but the agent of 
the excditors by whom the sums had heen lent. Lord Pigot, on receiving the 
intimation, simply answered that he could do nothing more than lay it before 
the board. Benfield did not choose to submit to any delay, and wrote to the 
council requesting their “assistance tu recover his property, while the right 
honourable president under Lheir commission remained in authority over those 
countries, ” 

When, a few days after Lord Pigot's return, the claim was brought under 
the consideration of the board, Benfield was called upon for his vouchers. 
He hard none, and endeavoured to supply the want of them by referring to the 
records of the ewleherry or court where the obligations were registered, and 
to the nabob, who, he said, would acknowledge the debt. The claim for money 
lent to individuals, originally stated at £72,000, was no sooncr submitted to 
examination than it dwindled down to £12,000. The only conclusion at which 
it was possible to arrive, was that the far greater pari of the claim was 
ficlitious, and was, in fact, a gigantie scheme of fraud, reared up probably by 
collusion with the nabob, for the purpose of cheating the rajah, The council, 
without expressly adopting this view, acted upon it, hy deciding that they 
could not “comply with Mr. Benfield’s request in any respect, those claims on 
individuals which bear the appearance of having no connection with govern- 
ment not being sufficiently explained to enable the board to form an opinion 
thereon, and. the assignmont of the nabob not being admissible.” This! decision 
was given on the 29th of May. Four days after, on the 8d of June, the 
council retraced their steps, and voted, by a majority, that their decision should 
he reconsidored. , The pretext was, that when they decided against Mr Ben- 
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field they supposed that he had demanded, whercas it now appeared that he 
had only requested their assistance. This was too flimsy to impose upon any 
one, and there is no want of charity in believing that on this occasion the 
majority gave golden opinions. aving once committed themselves, they 
showed all the zeal of young converts in carrying out their new views; and 
after personally insulting their president, by taking the initiative of business 
out of his hands, decided, in opposition to him, that the nabob was entitled to 
make assignments on Tanjore, that the assignments so made formed public 
claims, and that the rajah should be instructed to recognize the validity of the 
pledges in corn held by Mr, Benfield 

The dissensions in the Madras council, thus commenced, soon outrivalled 
those of the council of Bengal, and were followed with more extraordinary 
results. The garrison of Tanjore had been left in charge of Colonel Harper, 
but Colonel Stuart, the second in command of the Madras army, chose bo con- 
sider Tanjore as now the most important station of the Company’s troops, and 
claimed the command of it as his right, Im this he was zealously supported 
by his superior officer, Sir Robert Fletcher, who, having found hinself once 
more in his proper element, in the midst of slrife, had leagued with the 
majority. The propricty of appointing a resident at Tanjore was tmanimously 
admitted, but the nomination of the individual who should hold the oftice gave 
rise to a violent contention. Lord Pigot proposed Mr. Russell, because Le 
believed. he would carry out his views; the majority, for that very reason, 
opposed him, and proposed Colonel Stuart, who would thus combine the offices 
of resident and comimandant. The latter was of course appointed; but on the 
19th of August, when it was moved that a copy of instructions for Colonel 
Stuart, prepared by Sir Robert Fletcher, should be taken into consideration, the 
president refused to put the question. The council was in consequence ad- 
journed till the following day. As soon as it met the old notion was renewed, 
and the president went even a step farther than before, by declaring that he 
would not allow the question to be agitated. This violent stretch of authority 
gave the majority a great advantage over him Disregarding his menace, they 
approved of the instructions, and prepared a letter to Colonel Harper, dosixing 
him to give up his command at Tanjore to Colonel Stuart. The president 
refused to sign either of the papers, and insisted that without his signature 
they were of no authority. The council adjourned for two days, When they 
again met on the 22d, the majority produced a minute, containing a series of 
propositions, to the effect that the vote of the majority constilutes an act of 
government, without the concurrence of the president by signature or otherwise, 
and that it was unconstitutional for the president to refuse either to put a 
question or to execute the decisions of the majority, Lord Pigot offered to 
refer these propositions to the directors, and to leave matters at rest in the 
meantime, - This was refused, and the majority resolved that if the president 
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still persisted in his refusal to sign the papers, a written order should be ap a7 
given to the sceretary to sign them in name of the council. This resolution ~~ 
brought matters to a crisis, and the following singular proceedings took place 

After the order to the secretary was written out and approved, the majority Extaou 
began to sign it, and two of them had put down their names, when the presi- Cane M 
dent snatched up the paper, and, taking another out of his pocket, said that he M04 
had a charge to present While the order to the sccretary was in preparation, 
he had retired to his own apartment, and drawn up the document which he now 
read The charge was, that Messis. Brooke and Stratton, two of the majority, 
had, by signing the order to the secretary, been guilty of an act subversive of the 
authority of government By the standing orders of the Company, no member 
of council when accused could vote on any question relating to the accusa- 
tion, and hence the immediate effect of the charge was to reduce the two 
factions to an equality, and thus give the president a casting vote. He lost 
not a moment in availing lumself of the privilege, and carried a motion sus- 
pending the two members whom he had accused. On the following day, the 
23d of August, the members constituting the former majority, instead of 
attending, sent a formal protest by a notary, in which, after denouncing the 
proceedings of yesterday, they declared themselves to be the governing body, 
and claimed the obedience of the presidency. This claim was not allowed to 
remain inoperative, for the protest was immediately served on the commanders 
of the troops, and all persons in authority. The president forthwith summoned 
the council, and as none but his own party attended, found no difficulty in 
passing a vole, by which he suspended the whole of the members who had 
signed the protest, and ordered Sir Robert Fletcher to be put under arrest, pre- 
paratory to his being tried by court-martial. 

The president had now taken the lead in violence, but this was a privilege pea 
which he did not long possess. Considering themselves vested with all the 
powers of government, the majority, on the evening of the same day (the 238d), 
summoned a council, ab which, besides appomting Colonel Stuart commander-in- 
chief for the time, in consequence of the iluess of Sir Robert Fletcher, they 
took the far bolder step of resolving to arrest the president. This task was 
assigned to Colonel Stuart, whose mode of executing il evinced, to say the least, 

a singular want of delicacy and honourable feeling. His appointment as com- 
mander-in-chief had. been acquiesced in by Lord Pigot, and hespent the greater 
part of the 24th in business with his lordship. THe breakfasted with him, dined 
with him, and had accepted an invitation to sup with Lim, At this timo all 
the arrangements for the arrest had been made; Lord Pigot, without the least 
suspicion of what was intended, was returning homo in bis carriage, when it 
was surrounded by troops, and his tutended. guest, who was sitting beside him, 
showed him his warrant, and told him that he must consider himself a prisoner. 
In this very unexpected character, accordingly, he was conveyed to his residence 
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Api atSt Thomas’ Mount, and detained in custody To make thei: assumption of 
power conyplete, the mayosity suspended. all the councillors of the opposite party 
Loid Pigot having clanned the protection of the king’s flag, Su Wdward 

Haghes, the British adintial on the station, wrote to the board on the 25th 

of August, “7 am to requine, m his mia- 
jesty’s name, that you give orders for 
his lordship’s safe comduch to my ship,’ 
No answer was made, and on the kth 
of September, when the adnimal waited 
on the council, various questions were 
put to hin as to his becoming responsi- 
ble for Loid Pigot in the event of his 
being given up The admiral declined 
to be interogated tll a formal answer 
was given to his application of the 25th 
This was given, but on finding that it 
contained stipulations, he replied in sub- 
stance, that “the requisiion for safe 
Ais nya tee bub wine tie hans conduct to his ship being made in the 

form: Nt hy Fontes; Altar’ mua trast 3 uy Yj le king’s name, could nob adinil of terms 

Apphuaton He could only repeat, and again require that safe custody might be given his 


for relo we of f . : ioe lige ‘ . Wont ft 
Lot Pit Lordship to the admiral’s ship” The council made bold to refuse in the follow- 


ie ing terms.-—“As loyal subjects to his majesty, and faithful servants to the 
saan Company, we shall always show the greatest veneration for the sacred name of 
his majesty, and the utmost respect for the British flag, but having no proof 
that his majesty empowers any of his officers to require the removal of any 
servant of the Company, in a similar situation with Lod Pigot, fiom under the 





authority of the Company’s government, we beg to add that this is another 
reason why we cannot surrender his lordship” Sir Hdwaid Hughes closed the 
correspondence by remaking truly, yet sareastically—“I confess 1 should 
have been disappointed to have been told that you had any proof before you 
that his majesty had empowered any of his officers Lo require the removal of any 
servant of the Company in a similar situation with Lord Pigot  T believe the 
case to be uncxampled, and I feel in my heart that [have done my «uty to his 
majesty and to my country in making the requisition. JT mwust leave the results 
and all ill consequences with you ” 

Beeeene These very extraordinary proceedings were known in England in the beginning 


propoins of 1777, and produced mingled feclings of surprise and indignation. Jt was 
subject. apparent enough that neither party was free from blame, and that Lord Pigot, 
by the high hand with which he endeavoured to carry matters, had pushed them 
to extremity, when a little moderation might have kept them within bounds, 


Still, the outrageous proceeding of making him a prisoner, and the revolting 
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manner in which it was effected, made him an object of general sympathy. \.0 177 
The directors, indeed, who owed Lord Pigot a grudge hecause his appointment = 
had been in a manner forced upon them, were alinost equally divided as to Denna of 
the couse which ought to be followed Not so the proprietors. At a gencral ae 
court, held on the 26th of March, 1777, it was resolved, by a majority of 3&2 to Pee 
140, to recommend to the directors to take effectual measures for restoring 

Lord Pigot to the exercise of his authority, and for inquiring into the couduct 

of the prineipal actors in his imprisonment. So little, however, were the direc- 

tors as a body disposed to follow this recommendation, that on the 11th of 

April they resolved, only by a casting vote, that Lord Pigot and his party 

should be restored to their situations, and that seven members of the council, 

Sir Robert Pletcher, the commander-in-chief, included, should Le suspended 

from the service. As a kind of set-off to this resolution, several parts of Lord 

Pigot’s conduet were directly censured. The whole question, however, was not 

yet finally disposed of. Other resolutions were hrought forward, for the 

purpose of apportioning the blame move impartially; and at last, on the 9th of 

May, a general court, by a majority of 41! to 317, adopted a kind of middle 

course, by strongly disapproving of Lord Pigot’s removal, but at the same time 
recommending that his lordship, as well as the other members of council, 

should be recalled, in order that their conduct might undergo a full inquiry. 

The final decision of the directors was not adopted till 10th June, 1777, Lind Pigot 
when they issued a commission, restoring Lord Pigot to his oltice, but directing a Ae 
him within a week after the despatch of the first ship after his restoration, to “"" 
deliver the government to Sir Thomas Rumbold, who had been appointed his 
successor, and either in tbat ship, or the next after it, to take his passage to 
fingland. The members of council who had removed Lord Pigot weve recalled, 
and those military officers who had taken the chief part in arresting and con- 
fining him, were tu be tried by court-martial on the spot. On the 11th of May, 

a mouth before the commission restoring him was issued, Lord Pigot was a 
corpse. The ignominious treatment to which he had been subjected, and a 
constitution enfeebled by old age and an Indian climate, had concurred in pro- 
ducing this melancholy result. It is impossible to believe that such a result 
had been anticipated by his enemies; and yel, as under the circumstances it 
was by no means improbable, they had made themselves in some degree respon- 
sible for it. In regard to the general questions raised, it must be admitted 
that great faults were committed on both sides; and faults, it is to be feared, 
produced not so much by mere error ay by something of a less reputable char- 
acter. In iself the great bone of contention—the appointment of a resident to 
‘Tanjore—was very trivial, but it was made the turning-point on which an 
important course of policy was to depend. The real struggle was ‘between 
the nabob and the rajah. They were, in fact, the heads of the parties into 
which the council was divided; and if mutual recrimination can afford any 
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ground for judgment, they had gained their adherents by the most corrupt 
means. The sudden change of opinion in the majority of the council in regard 
to Paul Benfield’s claim, was the result not of conviction, but of something 
which to minds of a certain cast is far more powerful than conviction; on the 
other hand, if it be true, as Admiral Pigot asserted in the House of Commons, 
that bribes amounting to £600,000 were offered to his brother, only to delay 
the restoration of Tanjore, it is dificult to believe that during his personal visit 
to Tanjore the rajah did not give him a substantial compensation for the saeri- 
fice made in his behalf. Before Lord Pigot’s death was known, the Madras 
proceedings were brought under the notice of parliament, and attracted Little 
attention; but in a subsequent session, on the 16th of April, 1779, Admiral 
Pivot sueceeded in carrying a series of resolutions, one of which directed an 
address to the crown, for the prosecution by the attorney-general of four 
members of the majority, who had returned to England. These members were 
accordingly tried for a misdemeanour, convicted, and fined £1000 each, 

The conduct, pursued by the Bengal government during this unhappy con- 
tention is not unworthy of notice. It will be remembered that by the Regula- 
ting Act the governor-general and council were invested with a limited “power 
of superintending and controlling the government and management” of the 
other presidencies. The only cases in which this power could be directly exer- 
cised was in commencing hostilities, or negotiating treaties with any Indian 
princes or powers, the other presidencies being expressly prohibited from doing 
either, “without the consent and approbation of the said governor-general and 
comneil first had and obtained,” except in cases of imminent nevessily. But 
though these were the only cases in which direct interference is authorized, a 
cortain degree of indirect interference is sanctioned by a subsequent clause, 
which strictly enjoins the other presidencies “constantly and diligently to 
transmit to the said governor-general and council advice and intelligence of all 
transactions and matters whatsoever that shall come to their knowledge re- 
lating to the government, revenues, or interests” of the Company. In accord- 
ance with this injunction, the governor-general and council appear to have 
been made acquainted with the schism in the Madras council. Irom the many 
features which it had in common with the similar schism in Bengal, it might 
have been expected that each party in the latter council would bave sympathized 
with the one in Madras, which was congenial to its own; and that thus, while 
Mz. Hastings’ opponents would approve of the majority, he himself and Mr. 
Barwell would have taken the part of Lord Pigot. Strange to say, the Bengal 
council, who seldom agreed in anything, were in this instance unanimous. “On 
the affairs of Madras,” writes Mr. Hastings in a letter to a friend, “we are all 
of one mind, thank God.” And what was this one mind? Mr. Gleig tells us 
in his memoirs, Mr. Hastings “acquiesced himself, and persuaded his colleagues 
to acquiesce in the new arrangements.” These so-called “new arrangements” 
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included all the proceedings of the majority—their inconsistent and contra- 
dictory decision in the ease of Paul Benfield, their removal, arrest, and im- 
prisonment of Lord Pigot, and all the numerous irregularities which the di- 
rectors, though at first willing to screen them, were compelled at last to condemn, 
and for which four of the members of council who took the lead in them were 
afterwards, by the express command of parliament, prosecuted to conviction 
This makes the unqualitied approbation of the Bengal council all the more 
wonderful, and almost justifies a suspicion that the conduct of Mr Hastings, 
so different from what might have been expected from him on this occasion, 
proceeded from some secret motive not explained. Even if he believed that 
the majority were right in the main, common humanity might have suggested 
the propriety of insisting, or at least recommending, that the governor should 
be relieved from personal restraint. While thus committing themselves to an 
approval of the extreme measures adopted at Madras, the Bengal council took 
a very different course in regard to the proceedings at Bombay. To these we 
must now attend. 

The capture of Salsette and the small islands in Bombay harbour, though 
effected ostensibly for the purpose of excluding the Portugnose, placed the 
Company in a very awkward position in regard to the Mahratias. From some 
feeling of pride, or principle of policy, they had always piqued themselves on 
the possession of Salsette; and hence, though they were at this time distracted 
by a civil war, in which the object of contest was the office of peisliwa—in other 
words, the sovereign power—the attention of both the contending parties was at 
once drawn to the proceedings at Bombay. The council continucd, as they had 
beeun, to play a double game; and while offering friendly explanations of their 
conduct to the ministerial party at Poonah, were actively negotiating a treaty 
with Ragobah. He had applied, as we have seen, for their assistance, but 
declined the terms on which they proposed to grant it, when he found that the 
cession of Salsette was one of them This was about the end of September, 
1774 At this time Ragobah’s prospects had brightened by the professed 
adhesion to his cause of the two powerful Mahratta chiefs, Hollar and Scindia. 
With their aid he must ultimately have triumphed; and for this reason, perhaps, 
did not think it necessary or prudent to purchase the Company’s assistance by 
agreeing to a cession which would have brought him into discredit with the 
great boy of his countrymen. It was not long, however, before the minis- 
terial parby induced Holkar and Seindia to secede, and thereby established 
such an ascendency, that Ragobeh, unable to keep the field, was compelled to 
make a hasty retreat into Gujerat. Tn taking this direction ke had two objects 
in view. The one was to obtain the aid of the Guicowar Govind Row, on 
whom, as he had been the means of securing his succession to ‘the Guicowar 
territories, he conld confidently calculate; the other was to renew his nego- 
tiation with the Bombay presidency. Immediately. after reaching Baroda, on 
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the 3d of January, 1775, he again opened a communication with Mr. Gambier, 
the Company’s factor at Surat His misfortunes, which iade hin less fisti- 
dious than before as to the terms, ought to have made the Bombay council moire 
cireumspect, and ought to have induced them to pause before committmg 
thomselyes to the support of one of the parties ina civil war which was still 
vaging If Ragobah should prevail all would be well; but if, as was now more 
probable, he should be worsted, the necessary effech of supporting him would 
be to bring the Company into direct and violent collision with the Mahratta 
government Undeterred by the alternative thus presented, the Bombay 
council never hesitated, aud on the 6th of March concluded a treaty, by which 
they recognized Ragobah as the true peishwa, and agreed to furnish him inme- , 
diately with 500 Europeans and 1000 sepoys, with a 

\ due proportion of artillery This force was ullimately 
to be increased to 3000 men in all, of whom 700 or 
800 were to be Europeans. In return for this assist- 
ance Ragobah ceded in perpetuity Basscin with its 
dependencies, the island of Salsetto and the other 
islands, and other districts, yielding in all nineteen 
lacs and twenty-five thousand rupees of revenue, and 
engaged to pay at the rate of one lac and a half of 
rupees monthly, as the expense of 2500 men. Te also 
undertook to procure the cession of the Guicowar's share 
of the Baroach revenue, to defray all the expenses 
which the Company might incur in obtaining posses- 
sion of the specified cessions, and to guarantee both 
the Company’s possessions in Bengal and those of the 
Nabob of Arcot from Mahratta incursions As Ragobah 
had no money, he deposited with the Company, under 

oie ieee mae promise of redemption, jewels valued at six lacs, in 

Ripe ge security of a stipulated advance, 

The Bombay government must have been conscious that in concluding this 
treaty they had exceeded their powers, and made themselves liable to the 
penalty of suspension from office, The Regulating Act, in a clause already 
quoted, expressly prohibits the presidencies of Madras and Bombay from 
concluding any treaby with a uative power or prince in India, without the 
previous sanction of the Bengal governinent, or specific instructions from the 
court of directors. They could not plead cither of these, and were therefore 
guilty of a palpable breach of law. They seem, however, to have had no 
scruples on this head, and had, even before the treaty was concluded, begun to 


£ 





‘From a drawing made in the Mabratta camp of a, similar manner, sometimes in a jacket and shorter 
§ spearman in Ragobal’s service, Those whocury drawers, according to their own choice, no confor: 
inatchlocks oy Indian arms, are generally dressed in mity being attempted.—Forhes’ Oriental Afemotrs. 
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inke the preparations which they knew that their engagements under ib wp. i775, 





world render necessary. The treaty was not actually concluded till the Gth of 
March, 1775, but at least a month before this the avsiliary force to be given to Mea: 


fuamisheat 
Ragobah had been provided, and it was only the cud of February when a ftoebu ty 
Bombs 


detachment of 1500 men, of whom 80 were European mtillery, and 350. goscmuent, 
European infantry, under the command of Lieutenant colonel Thomas Keating, 
silled from Bombay for Surat. A reinforcement was to follow on the arrival 
of troops expected from Madras. The expedition anchored at Surat bar on the 
27th vf February, and received uews of a disaster which rendered Ragobalt's 
cause almost desperate. The army of the Poonal government, mustering, with 
part of the troops of Holkay and Seindia, about 80,000 men, wider command of 
Ilurry Punt Phurkay, had entered Gujerat in pursuit of Ravobah, and forced 
hin to an engagement, during which he became so alarmed at symptoms of 
backwardness aad treachery among his own troops, that he suddenly quitted 
the field of battle, and iled with about 1000 horse to Cumbay. The nabob of 
that place, though before friendly, was afraid to reccive hin as a fugitive, and 
Ragobah was unly enabled, by the assistance of the Company's factor, to make 
his way to Surat. He had been here four days when Colonel Keating arrived 
The Bombay govermnent must have felt themselves in a dilemma; aid Tue Bombay 
when, on the 7th of March, the course to be pursued was discussed, Mr Daniel tesanee 
Draper, one of the members of council, argued that as no formal ratification os 
of the treaty had taken place, the great change of circumstances, and the 
inadequacy of their means to the end proposed, male delay both justifiable and 
advisable, at least till it could be ascertained what number of Ragobah’s party 
was likely to reassemble, and what resources of money and troops could be 
afforded from the other presidencies. This proposal seemed far too pusil- 
Janiimous and despouding. Governor Hornby appears to have thought that his 
{500 men would be a match for the whole Mahratta anny, and Colonel 
Keating, who had been injudiciously selected for the command, gave a super- 
abundant proof of ignorance and presuniption, by congratulating the govern- 
ment on their good fortune at finding Ragobal so destitute that le would be 
cutirely dependent on them for his future suceess The remains of Ragobal’s 
army had been collected in the neighbourhood of Cambay, and the resolution 
of the Company was, that for the purpose of forming a junction with them 
they should disembark at thab port. Before qyuitling Cambay the expedition 
was reinforced by two companies of grenadiurs and a battalion of sepoys, which 
raised the whole force under Colonel Keating to 2500 men. On the 19th of April 
a junction was formed, abont eleven iniles north-east of Cambay, with Ragobal’s 
fugitive army. Tt was in a most disorderly state, clamouring fur pay, and 
little better than an undisciplined rabble, all the more unmanageable from their 
numbers, which made up nearly 20,000. The enemy, under the conumand of 


{Turry Punt, amounted to about 25,000 men, of whom only 5000 were infantry. 
Vor. IL 140 
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VD sy On the 23d of April, Ragobahs whole amy, the British detachment 


~ included, began to move uorthward,, but made so little progress, that after ten 
duys they were only thity miles north of Cambay This sluggishness was 
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Comlmet owing partly to imperfect commissariat arrangements, and still more to the 
rae. indecision of Ragobah, who was inclined to proceed to Ahmedabad, and remain 
Rents there during the monsoon, while the Bombay government were urging him to 
nme push on at once for Poonah This was the dircetion at last takeu, and the 
wmy kept moving by slow maehes towards the Mhyc, where a decisive action 
was expected, as 1b was known that Huy Punt Phurkay had orders from 
Poouah to attack Ragohah if he should attempt to cross that river On the 
morning of the 18th May, when the army had arrived near Arass, a smart 
eannonade from six guns suddenly opened from behind a grove in their rear, and 
a large body of the encmy were seen advancing, The cannonade was soon 
silenced, but it being observed that two of the guns had not been withdrawn, 
it was suggested, more chivalrously than wisely, ‘‘to have a dash at them.” 
Vnsement Hor this purpose, the two companies of grenadiers, with the rear-guard, advanced 
Malnattas papidly, and had just formed for the attack, when they were charged by a body 
of the enemy’s horse. No sooner weie these repulsed with slaughter, than a 
second charge, more desperate than the first, was made It was likewise 
repulsed, but at a heavier cost, many of the grenaieis, including two enptains, 
Leing cut down. Colonel Keating managed his artillery well, but noglected to 
support his exhausted men with fresh troops The Mahrattas took advantage 
of this oversight, and by blocking up the narrow way with two elephants, 
charged the grenacliers in the rear, and cut them off from the main body. The 
men, undismayed, faced about, and routed whatever was opposed to them; but 
Ragobah’s undisciplined hordes, carecring about and interposing between the 
advanced body and the British line, caused infinite confusion. Suddenly, without 
any apparcné cause, they turned right about and retreated at a quick pace. Ib 
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was afterwards ascerlained that the command of their officer “to face to the spams 


2 


right,” had been iistaken for ‘right about face” The consequences were 


disastrous. ‘The sepoys, faucying themselves defeated, also turned, and the rest Dear 
of the Europeans followed Ultimately their ranks were broken, and the a 
whole grenadiers and rear-guard rushed towards the line, while the enemy, ins 
profiting by the confusion, mingled with then: sword in hail, and made great 
slaughter. Notwithstanding this most unfortunate occurrence, the steadiness 
of the line and the admirably-served artillery redeemed the day, and the 
Mahvattas were finally routed. As a victory it was dearly purchased. The 
loss of the detachment was 222 men; of these, eighty-six, including cleven 
officers, were Europeans. 

Colonel Keating deposited his wounded at Baroach, which le reached on 
the 20th of May. He did not march again till the 8th of June. His intention 
was to cross the Nerbudda, but the ford proving impracticable, he began on the 
10th to move up the banks of the river. After a march of twenty miley, Rew. 
having learned that Hurry Punt was still on the same side of the river, and ani = 
only eight or ten miles in advance, he attempted to surprise him, and would 
have succeeded, had not some of Ragobah’s troops, in their eagerness for plunder, 
spread an alarin in the enemy's camp, and enabled him to escape. The cam- 
paign, though unpromising at first, had been tolerably successful. Not only 
had the enemy been routed in the field, but wu considerable sun of money, ata 
time when it was most urgently required, had Leen obtained by the submission 
of Futteh Sing in Gujerat. This chief, the brother of Govind Row, had long 
contested the Guicowar succession with him, but seeing the turn which events 
had taken, was anxious for an arrangement. Some difficulty was found in 
sulining the animosities and reconciling the interests of the brothers. At last a 
treaty was framed, by which Futtch Sing became bound to furnish 3000 horse, 
who were to be at Ragobah’s service without pay, aud to provide if required 
2000 more, for whom pay was to beallowed. The other move important articles 
were that Futteh Sing was to pay Ragobah twenty-six Jacs of rupees in 
sixty-one days, and that the Company were to receive the Guicowar's share of 
the Baroach revenue, and several villages estimated to yield two lacs and 
thirteen thousand rupees. This was not the whole of the advantages secured 
to the Company; for Ragobah, to testify his gratitude, permanently ceded to 
them tracts of territory, of which the estimated annual revenue was two 
laces and seventy-seven thousand rupees. Adding together all that the Com- 
pany had acquired by the war, the accession of revenue was valued at about 
£240,000. Of all this possession had been obtained, with the exception of 
Bassein and its dependencies. 

While Ragobab was thus clated by his success, the ministerial party were 
proportionably discouraged, Hurry Punt after his surprise had hurried across 
the Nerbudda, and returned to the Deccan. An officer, Gunnah Punt Beeray, 
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whom he had leftin command of a detavhment for the protection of Almedahad, 
had been equally unfortunate as lus master, and had sustained a defeat from 
Aauecen Khan, one of Rayobalh’s officers, by whom the siege of Almedabad had 
beon forthwith commenced.  Sukaran Bapouv and Nana Furnavese, the 
leading ministers at Poonah, began to fear that worse disasters were still in 
store for them  Moodajec Bhonsla, the Mahratta Rajah of Berar, though he 
had stronely declared against Ragobalk when he was a fugitive, was suspected 
of an inclination to join him in his better fortunes; Niza Ali, too, who was 
abways on the alerl to turn events to his own advautage, had succeeded, wader 
a tineat of joining Ragobah, in extorling froin the Poonah ininisters cessions to 
the value of nearly eighteen lacs of annual revenue; Scindia and Holkur, in the 
same wey, had stipulated for uew advantages, and obtained al least abundance 
of promises. The most encowaging circumstance to the Poonal ministers was 
the dislike generally entertained to Ragobah. Ele had habitually thwarted and 
even. attempted to undermine the wise and virtuous Madhoo Row, whose 
memory was held in veneration; if not an instigator to the murder, he was cer- 
tainly in lea@ne with the murderers of Narrain Row; he was now claiming the 
office of peishwa to the prejudice of the legitimate hei, Narrain Row’s posthumous 
son; and he had mado himself the special abontination of the Brahmins, hy his 
present connection with usurping, impure Huropeans, On all these grounds 
there was some reason to hope that he could not finally Wwiumph. Still it was 
impossible to deny that Ravobal’s success had sufficed to modify the opinions of 
many, aud that anew campaign, as successful as that which lad heen just con- 
cluded, would have enabled him cither to dictate terms to his enemics, or made 
then glad to come to an accommodation with hha Fortune, however, was 
about to give another turn to her wheel. 

The Bengal government having been invested for the first time with the 
power of controlling the other presidencies in matters of peace and war, were 
nob disposed to think lightly of it, and therefore were not a little offended 
when they learned that the Bombay council had been acting of their own 
accord, as if they were still their own absolute masters, and under no obligation 
to consult them. Jn answer to the first intimation from Bengal, that the now 
governnent had been proclaimed, and that an account of lhe state of affairs at 
Bombay was expected, the council had, as we have seen, furnished a report 
Tt was dated 31st December, 1774, but had not reached Bengal when, in 
February, 1775, the governor-general and cowucil learned from a different 
source that the siege of Tannah had eommenced. This seemed to them like 
open contempt of their authority, and they addressed a letier to the Bombay 
presidency, censuring them for having gone to war with the Mahratias, and 
calling for an explanation. On the 31st of March the Bombay council reported 
their proceedings up to that date; and, of course, gave an account of the treaty 
which they had finally concluded with Ragobah on the 6th of this month, and 
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the execution which it had so far reevived by the actual sailing of the expedition 4p. 1775 
under Coloncl Keating. If the governor and council were dissatisfied befme, | 
they now set no Ttmits to thetr displeastue For the moment their intestine 
strife was forgotten, and both majority and iimority agreed in a common 
sentence of condemnation 

This condemnatory despatch, dated 3ist May, reached Bombay ou the 12th sae cen 
of August, and inust there have been read with feelings of dismay — It pio- ty th Din 
nounced the treaty with Ragobal “invalid,” and the Mahratta war “impolitic, 6823", 
dangerous, unauthorized, and unjust,” protested that the Bombay government Pvceines 
should be held liable for all consequences; and peremptorily enjoined them ‘ to 1 coud 
withdraw their forces to thelr own garrisons, in whatsoever state their affiirs 
might be, unless their safety should be endangered by an instant retreat” Not 
satisied with this, they intimated their intention to send an agent of their own 
to open a negotiation with the Poonah government. Meanwhile the council 
were to retain possession of Salsette and Bassein, but on no account to form any 
treaty without previous sanction The Bombay yovermnent endeavoured 
without success Lo defend their conclusion of the treaty, in direct defiance of 
the Regulating Act, which made it imperative on them before doing so to have 
the express sanction of the goverument of Bengal, and dwelt on the shame and 
degradation which would be the consequence of retracting the treaty. With a 
better show of reason, they remonstrated against the intention lo supersere 
them in the management of the presidency, by sending a plenipotentiary to the 
court of Poonah, It may le questioned, indeed, if such an appointinent was Questouable 
not as gross a vivlation of the act ay anything which the Bombay eouncil had Hit ois 
yet done. The supmintending and controlling power conferred on the gover- ae 
nor-general and council, even in regard to the making of war and the nego- 
tiating of treatics, amommted to nothing more than a velo Their consent was 
to be obtained, and of course, when refused, no action could legally be taken. 
This negative, however, has uo resemblance whatever to an initiative, though 
this was evidently the effect which it must have had if it authorizet the 
appointment of a plenipoleutiary fur the purpose now contemplated = This 
exbraordinary step, however, had already been taken, Sukaram Bapoo, at the 
head of the Poonsah ministry, had been informed, by a letter from the governor- 
general, that the conduct of the Bombay government was contrary to the 
Company’s order, “because they have directed all their officers not to make 
any war, nor enter on any dispute.” He alded, more grandiloquontly 
than truly, “My employer, the King of England, has directed that all the Com- 
pany’s governors in Tnvlia should obtain mine and my council's permission, as 
king’s governor and council of Bengal, either to make war ot peace.” In con- 
clusion, he intimated that he bad issued orders to desist from hostilities, atid 
requested the Mahratta government to do the same, preparatory to the negotia- 
tion of a peaco, for which purpose he was alout to send an envoy. That no 
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time might be lost, Lieutenant-colonel Upton imuiediately started for Poonah 
in this eapacitiy. 

Tt will be remembered thal when the above letter was written, the latest 
accounts from Bombay to Bengal had been carried down only to the 81st of 
March, and consequently that the governor-general and council were entirely 
ignorant of the results of the campaign These were subsequently explained 
in letters from the Bombay government. In one, dated in July, the governor 
and council were informed that the Company’s forces had im every engagement 
gained advantages over the enemy; in another, dated in August, they were 
informed of the advantageous treaty which Ragobah had made with Futteh 
Sing. Both letters concluded with ancarnest request for men and money, in 
order that they might be able to gain new victories, and bring the war toa 
successful termination. The Bengal council, who had formerly been unanimous 
in condemning the Bombay procvedings, now split again into twa parties, The 
old majority adhered tu their original view ; whereas Mv. Hastings, wilh some 
degree of inconsistency, maintaincd that, in consequence of the improved 
position of Ragobah, the required assistance should be given. The ultimate 
resolution was to forward twenty lacs in money, but not to allow any reinforee- 
ments to be sent either from Bengal or Madras. 

Nothing could be more absurd and impolitie than the above letter to 
Sukaran Bapoo. By a previous letter the Bombay governmeut were ordered 
not to part with Salsette and Bassein, and iminediately after, Sukaram Bapvo 
is informed that they could not advance any honest claim to either, A com- 
peting claim lo the office of peishwa had given rise to a civil war, and the 
result seemed so uncertain, that Colonel Upton was instructed “to negotiate 
a peace with either party, whom he might find the acknowlodged authority in 
the empire;” and yet the Bengal government, so far from maintaining thie 
noutrality which these words imply, had, by deputing an envoy tu the Poonah 
ministry and not to Ragobah, taken the most public means possible of declaring 
against him. ‘hen what was the object of Colonel Upton’s mission? He was, 
ib is said, to negotiate a peace. But when the hostilities which the Bombay 
government had commenced were disavowed, there was no war. All that 
remained was to make restitution of all that had been unwarrantably seized in 
their name—to give up Salsette, of which they had taken violent possession ; 
to relinquish all designs on Bassein, which, though the governor-general errone- 
ously supposed that they had taken it, they were as yet only coveting; to 
retire from all the districts which Ragobah had so lavishly bestowed upon 
them; and to return to the exact state in which they stood before any aggressive 
measures were attempted. This was obviously the only honest course that 
could be taken after the declarations and confessions contained in the letter to 
Swkaram Bapoo, but it was cerlainly not the course which Colonel Upton was 
instructed to adopt; and hence, when negotiation was attempted, he found him- 
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self exposed to tauuts, to which he found it impossible to make any effectual 
reply. 

The place fixed upon for conference was the bill-fort of Poormndhur, situated 
twenty miles south-cast of Poonah, aud ninety iiles south-east of Bombay 
Colonel Upton arrived here on the 28th of December, 1775 At the first inter- 
view the Mahratta, ministers were loud in praise of the just and honourable 
iotives which “had determined the great governor of Caleutta to order peace 
to be concluded,” but when Colonel Upton proposed the retention of Salsette, 
and the small islands in Bombay harbour, and the cession of Bassein and the 
Guicowar’s share of the Baroach revenues, they were or affected to be unable to 
conceal their surprise, and pertinently asked, “How tlie Bengal government, 
who had so justly condemned the war, could yet be so ready to avail themselves 
of its advantages?” To this question no satisfactory answer could be given; and 
the ninisters, assuming that nothing but fear could have dictated the letter of 
the governor-general, began to speak more dictatorially. They wished “that 
they had nol, on a supposed confidence of the power of the governor of Calcutta 
over the people of Bombay, suspended hostilitics, and thereby, at a1 enormous 
expense, maintained a vast army inactive, with which they could otherwise 
long since have settled the business.” Their terms now were the immediate 
surrender of Ragobah, and the restoration of all the territory occupied since 
the commencement of the war. In return, as a favour to the governor-general, 
they would pay the Company twelve lacs of rupees, to reimburse them for the 
expenses incurred by the Bombay government. When these terms were 
declared inadmissible, they did not hesitate to employ threats. Colonel Upton 
was, in fact, no match for Mahratta Brahmins. [ad he met their arrogance 
with equal arrogance, they would at once have lowered their tone. but he con- 
tented himself with mild remonstrances, which they mistook for timidity, and 
thus tempted them to use a language from which they would otherwise have 
prudently abstained. The impression produecd upon him was that the negotia- 
tion wasat an end. On the 7th of February, 1776, lic addressed a letter to this 
effect 4o the Bengal government. The Poonal ministers probably ascertained 
the fact, for they immediately changed their tactics, and professed much more 
moderate views. In fact, their position made peace almost necessary, and while 
pretending the contrary, they had from the first heen willing to make it, on 
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terms not differing much from those proposed by the envoy. Little further Concasion 


difficulty, therefore, was experienced; and before his letter intimating that the 
negotiation was at an end had reached Bengal, he had concluded the treaty 
known by the name of the treaty of Poorundhur The leading articles were 
a general peace between the Company and the Mahratias; the retention or 
restoration of Salsettc, according as the governor-geneval should decide, the 
Foonah government in the latter case giving, as an equivalent, territory worth 
three lacs of annual revenue; the cession of tlie Mahratta share of the revenue 
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of Baroach; and the payment of twelve lacs to the Company, as the expenses 
incurred by the Bombay government On the other hand, the cessions made 
by Putte Sing, now Guicowar, were to be restored, on proof that he had no 
light to atienate wilbout the peishwwa’s consent; the treaty with Ragubah was 
to be formally annwled, and oth his army and the Company's troops were to 
be disbanded within a month, a general sunesty being proclaimed to all 
Ragobah’s followers, exvept four, said to be particularly inplicated in the 
murder of Narrain Row. Should Ragobah assent to the prescribed tenus, he 
was Lo reside al Kopergaom on the Godavery, where the peishwa would allow 
him an establishment of 1000 horse, 200 domestics of his own choice, and 25,000 
rupees monthly for his other expenses; should he refuse to disband his army, 
the Company were not lo assist him, uor were they in future to assist him or 
any subject of the peishwa exciting disturbance in the Mahrattn dominions, 

The letter of Colonel Upton to Bengal, announcing the failure of the neyo- 
liation and his subsequent vonchision of the treaty of Poorundhur, led to a very 
extraordinary state of muatlers Immediately on rveeeiving the letter, the 
governor- general and cotnecil lost nob a moment in determining to espouse 
the canse of Ragobah, and in commencing preparations on a scale adequate to 
the hostilitics which they expected to ensue, ‘Troops were got ready for en- 
barkation ab Caleutts, others were directed to sail from Madvas, aud a large 
supply of treasure was ordered to be transmitted to Bombay. At the same 
time letters were written to Ragobah himself, to Nizam Ali and Ifyder, and 
communications were made to the great Mahratta chicts, Moodajee Bhonsla, 
Mahadajee Scindia, and Tookajee Holkar, for the purposo of inducing them 
either to join as allies or to remain neutral. Meanwhile tho treaty of Poor- 
undhur had thrown Ragobah and the Bombay council into consternation, The 
furnier, on hearing the terms, declared thal he would rather maintain the war 
himself than submit to them; and the latter, though bound as the subordinate 
presidency to aid in the execution of the treaty, were ready to embrace every 
opportunity of obstructing it. Accordingly, when an impostor, a Bralunin from 
Hindoostan, who pretended to be the Sewdasheo Chimnajec, who was believed to 
have fallen at the battle of Paniput, regained his liberty after a long confinenent 
ina fort of the Concan, and renewed his claim to the effice of peishwa, they 
received his letters and welcomed his messengers, in the hope that the commo- 
tion which he excited might prove favourable to their views. Again, when 
Ragobah applied to them for an asylum at Surat, they gave orders to admit him 
with his baggage and 200 domestic. When Colonel Upton remonstrated with 
them on this breach of the Poorundhur treaty, they justified themselves by 
referring to a letter formerly received from Bengal, which permitted them to 
give an asylum to Ragobah in case his personal safety should be endangered, 
and declared that nothing but absolute necessity should compel them to give 
him up to his enemies. 
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[utellgence of the treaty of Poorundhur reached Calcutta in the midst of the ap irs 
warlike preparations which had been begun, wider the belicf that a treaty was — 
impossible, Tn fact half of the detachment of troops, aud above two lacs of 1 Baal 


. ‘ COV UIE 
treaswve had already Leen despatched for Bombay. The governor and council, dum a 
netes ary t 


though dissatislied with the terms of the treaty, and also with the vague inanner jai tets 


of Po orund 


in which some of its articles were expressed, deemed it necessary to ratify the 5. 
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act of their envoy This was asad blow to the hopes of the Bomhay goven- 

ment, but the effect of it was greatly lightened by a letter from the directors, 

dated 5th of Ajnil, 1776, and received on the 20th of August. In this letter Lita Nie 
the directors approved, “ under every circumstance,” of the treaty of Burat (the umeung 
treaty made with Ragubah), and recommended the retention of the ceded dis- a 
wiels. As the directors, when they thus wrote, were aware of Colonel Upton’s 
uuission, the council were at first disposed to interpret their language, that 
whatever the result of that mission miylt be, possession of the ceded districts 

was at all events to be retained. Ultimately, however, on reflecting that this 

view, if acted upon, would be eqnivaleut toa renewal of the war, they modified 

it, and held the meaning to be, that possession was to be retained only while the 
negotiation was pending. The loose wording of the letter of the directors was not 

its greatest fault By approving of the treaty of Surat—wlich, whatever may 

have beon its merits in other respects, was concluded in direct defiance of the 
Regulating Act—they countenanced a subordinate presidency in an open act of 
rebellion against ihe authority which the legislature had made supreme, It 

surely ill became them to set such an example of illegality, For a time, in con- 
sequence of the opposing views entertained hy different pavties, little progress 

was made in giving effect to the stipulations of the treaty of Poormndhur To 

the Mahratta ministers it had. procured a season of respite, which they had 

turned to account, and this purpose having been served, they seemed litle 
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inclined to take any further steps in regard lo it. The Bombay presidency, ay 
we have seen, disapproving of its terms, and indignant at the manner in which 
they had been excluded from any share in the negotiation, would willingly 
have acled in defiance of ils articles, or taken any steps that promised to 
neutralize them 'Chese circumstances had the effect of producing an interval 
of inaction, of which we may take advantage to return to Bengal, and trace 
the progress of the struggle between the two parties forming its government, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Financial and judicial arrangements in Bengal -Death of Coloucl Monon gives the governor general a 
majority in conneil-—Ifis supposed resignation— Proceedings thereupon in Buplaud and in Bengal 
The supreme eourt decides as referee - General Clavering dies and 1s xneceoded by Sir Eyre Coote - 
Questions a5 lo the jurisdiction of tho supreme cawt- A new appointment given to Sir Ehjeh 
impey — Paniiament interferes—-Sir Ehyah Inpoy is recallud 


OR some time personalities had taken precedence of public 
business in the council-chamber of Caleutta; but when, in conse- 
Hi qnenee of the execution of Nuncomar, informers were tevrot- 

struck, and the charges of covruption against Mr. Hastings were 
s suddenly lushed, the members of council were able to give more 
attention to their proper duties, One of the most important subjects brought 
under vousideration was the mode of realizing the revenue. In 1772, the lauds, 
or more properly the revenue derived from the lands, had heen farmed out on 
leases of five years Preparatory to this, a committee of circuit had made the 
tour of the country, and formed estimates of the value of the lands, to be used 
as guides in letting then The task assigned to the committee was too difficult 
and extensive, and the time allowed for the execution of it far too short to enable 
them to do move than form approximations to the truth. In following out this 
process they leaned too much to tle views which they knew would be most 
acceptable to their employers, and fixed far higher values than could ever he 
realized. The consequences were very pernicious, Though a preference was 
given to the zemincdars or hereditary collectors of the revenue, many of them, 
svoner than. promise rents which they knew they could not pay, preferred the 
pension of ten per cent., allowed to them as a compensation when they were 
ousted, and Lhus made way for numbers of new tenants of a very indifferent 
description. It had been supposed that when the lands wore put to auction, 
capitalists would be induced to come forward and lay out money in improve- 
ments. This may have happened in some cases, bub in general the terms wore 
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not sufficiently tempting, and instead of capitalists, mere adventures gained 
possession, and kept it only so long as they could make it profitable, by 
cheating the revenue, or practising extortion on the 1yots As soon as the 
fist payments under the leases became due, it was seen that the revenne 
obtained would fall short of what was legally exigible Fiom an ‘ Abstract 
of Remissions to the Farmers, and Balances in Aiears forthe Five Years’ Scttle- 
ment,” drawn up by the accountant-general to the 1evenue department, and 
inseited in the work published by Mr Fhancis, under the title of “ Oriyinal 
Minutes of the Governor-general and Council of Fort William on the Settlement 
and Collection of the Revenues of Bengal,” it appears that the emissions 
amounted, in 1772-8 to 1 294,758 rupees; in 1773-4, to 1,581,545, in 1771-5, 
to 2,567,419; in 1775-6, to 3,025,853, and in 1776-7 (estimated Dut unadjusted, 
to 3,410,000. The aggregate remissions for the whole tive years were thus 
11,879,575, or £1,187,957 The actual balance remaining unpaid at the end 
of the same period amounted to £1,292,691 

Mr, Hastings, who had originated, or at least identified himself with the plan 
which had produced these results, was natmally anxivus to account for them in 
the way which would do least discredit to his judgment and foresight, and as 
early as the 10th of January, 1775, only three months after the new govern- 
ment had been established, lodged a minute, in which he said, “The plan for 
letting the lands has not miscarried, and is still, in our opinion, the best that 
could Jie adopted. What deficiencies have happened in it have procecded from 
eventual evuses, which have been fully explained, and which no general plan 
could prevent.” In opposition to this ininute, Messrs Cllavering, Monson, and 
Francis, on the 25th of Tebruary, lodged one, in which, while displaying a 
captious and quibbling spirit, they stated some important trnths Plaving the 
above words, “ The plan of letting the lands has not imiscarried, and is still, in our 
opinion, the best that could be adopted,” at the head of their minute as a kind 
of motto or text, on which they proposed to comment, they began with a 
remark which is, to say the least of it, paltry and undignified, and which if 
made, a3 is now generally supposed, Ly the author of the Letters of Junius, 
is certainly not in his style. “We do not know,” they say, “whose opinion 
Mr. Hastings means by the word our to unite with hisown We do not doubt, 
however, of proving in due time that it is a mistaken opinion, by facts which 
he cannot deny, and by authorities which we presume he will not dispute.” 
After showing that the deficiency in the revenue was uot owing to any eventual 
cecuse, such as the famine, “which was antecedent to the leasing of the lands, 
and should not be admitted as a plea for their falling short of their estimated 
value in 1773,’ they proceed as follows:—‘ This deficiency must be found in 
collateral causes, or in a defect in the system—a system which tends to 
alienate the affections of the people, and to destroy all confidence in govern- 
ment. The zemindar, or proprietor of the land, is deprived by it of his 
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influence, aud of the management of his zemindary, and becomes a pensioner. 
he amount of these pensions is an accumulated burden on government. of 
more than twelve lacs of iupees per annum. The izardars, or farmers who 
accupy the place of zeimindars, are in general persons taken from the dregs 
af the people—the hanyans of Calcutta, or people protected by them, who take 
the farms at any rate, depending on the influence of their masters to sercea 
them from the just demands of government, provided theiv fms should not 
prove an advantageous bargain. These people, to make good their engagements, 
extort the lash anna from the ryot, and when they can get no more, and their 
mastery’ influence is on the wane, they flee, leaving a depopulated and impo- 
verished country behind. To a system which produves these effects, the eanse 
of the balance in arrear may be truly imputed.” 

Much of what is here asserted could not be gainsayed; and could Mr, 
Tastings have so far mastered his sel-love as to countess an error, he would at 
oes have admitted that the plan, at least in the way in which it had been 
carried out, was a failure. If) as he asserted, the plan was “the best that could 
be adopted,” it necessarily followed that there could not be a better, and there- 
fore the only proper course was to persist init Instead of this, little more 
than three months after the date of the former minute asserting the superlative 
excellence of the plan, he produced another of an entirely different nature 
This new plan, concurred in by M r Barwell, was arranged in a series of propo- 
sals, each of thein accompanied with a commentary, The most traportant of 
them were as follows:—Proposal 1. “That all uew taxes, which lave been 
imposed upon the ryots in any part of the country, since the commencement 
of the Bengal year 1172 (ov 3764-5), being the year in which the Company 
obtained the dewannes, be entirely abolished.” In the commentary appended. to 
this proposal, it is steuted that “whenever any occasion or any pretence has heen 
found lo levy a new tax upou the ryots, it has heen the custom: of the zemin- 
dars and anmils to contimue to collect it, whether the occasion las remamed or 
nob;” and that the amount of taxes thus permanently and oppressively imposed 
since the acquisition of the dewanmnee, “could not be less than fifteen lacs of 
rupees” (£150,000), 

Proposal 2. “That the twenty-four pergunnahs be sold as gomindaries by 
public auction, in lots vot excceding a gumume or rent roll of 20,000 or 80,000 
rapees a-year.” These pergunnahs, which were grauted to the Company by Mecr 
Jatier ag a gemindary, and afterwards beeame better known under the name of 
“Clive’s Jaghire,” had hitherto been under the Company's own management. Tn 
the commentary the proposed sale of them is justified on the ground that it 
‘would vaise a large sum of inoney, and there is no doubt that the lands would 
be greatly improved in the hands of zomiudars on the permanent fooling which 
we have recommended. 1t would then be their interest to attend to the culti- 
vabion of the most valuable articles of usbandry, which roquire time to bring 
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un to perfection, and submit to present expenses for the sake of future profit” 
other recommendation 1aises a question which has heen mach dchated, and in 
raid to which Mr Flastings, both in cailier and in after life, held a different 
wion frorn that hee expressed im the following terms — ‘We would recuin- 
nd, too, that Europeans be allowed to be puchasers, provided they can be 
de amenable to the revenue courts, and subject to the same regulations as 
‘natives, with respect to the payments of thar 1ents and the tieatment of 
‘iyots, being of a more enterprising spirit than the natives, they would 
more likcly to introduce new mauufactues, and even to import an accession 
inhabitants from foreign countries, and they would in time become an 
lition of strength to the British empire in India ’ 
The most impoitant proposals were the tenth and the eleventh They were 
follows —10 “That all the other districts of Bengal be farmed out on leases 
life, or for two joint lives, to such responsible people as shall offer the 
st advantageous terms, allowing a preference to the zemindars, provided 
y have attamed the age of eighteen vears, if their offers are equal or nearly 
iu to those of the others, or if they are equal to what the council shall 
ge to be the 1eal value of the lands” 11 ‘That it be expressly stipulated 
t no attention shall be paid to any proposals for an annual merease, it 
ng meant that the same revenue shall be paid for the fist year as for the 
sequent yeas, that no increase be levied m deduction allowed, on any 
ount or pielence whatever” These leases, though said to be for life, were 
ant for perpetuity, as it was provided that possession should, on the death 
the party holding 1, devolve to his heits, with the option on the part of the 
vermmieut to exach the same rent as before, or a cent equal to the average of 
actual collections of the thiee preceding years, tb heing understood, how- 
, that the new should in no case be less than the old rent, nor more than 
per cent. in execss of it Where the zcinindar from any cause did not farm 
lands, he was to 1eecive an allowance fixed at ten per cent on the amount 
the revenue settled hy the government, aud each zemindar or farmer in 
session was “to exercise a fougedary juisdiction, and be made answerable 
munders and robberies committed in his distiivt, agreeable to the old con- 
ution of the empire” 
‘The concluding proposal was in the following terms.— “That these regula, 
18, or any others which the honourable court of directors shall think fit to 
1 4o them, be passed into fixed Jaw by their express command; that it shall 
, bein the power of the governor and council to change or deviate from 
in on any occasion or for any pretence whatever; and that copies thereof, in 
English, the Persian, and Bengal languages, Le affixed to all the cutcherios 
the provinces, with the same authority declared for their establishment and 
ation” The commentary on this proposal contains a candid confossion which 
aks volumes as to the grievons oppression under which the ryots, forming the 
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ereat mass of the population, had hitherto been suffering. Tt deserves to be 
quoted verbatim:—‘ The continual variations on the mode of collecting the 
revenue, and the continual usurpation on the rights of the people, which haye 
been produced ly the remissness or the rapacity of the Mogul government, aud 
inthe English, by the desive of acquiring a reputation from a sudden. increase of 
the collection, withowL. sufficient attention to remote consequences, have fixed in 
the minds of the ryots so rooted a distrust of the ordinances of government, that 
ho assurances, however strong, will persuade them that laws which have no appa- 
rent object but the ease of the people and the security uf property, can be of long 
duration, unless confined by a stronger pledge than the resolution of a fluc- 
tuating adininistralion. Hiven with the honourable court of directors, time will 
be required to reconcile their belief to so extraordinary a revolution in the 
principles of this govermnent,”’ 

This plan, which furnishes the outline of a permanent settlement of revenue, 
and gives the matured views of one so thoroughly versed in Indinn affairs as 
Mr. Hastings is universally admitted 10 have been, deserves all the space whieh 
has here been given to it, though it was not destined Lo come into operation, The 
reception given to it by the majority of the council appears from a minute, of 
which Mr. Francis himself has published the following extract:—* Sinee our 
arrival in this country, and during all onv debates with our colleagues, we have 
not met with a cireumstance that has filled us with greater astonishment than 
the terms and purport of the plan proposed hy the governor-yeneral and My. 
Barwell, for the new settlement of the provinces at the expiration of the present 
leases That gentlemen who have contributed to subvert the constitution of 
this country and the rights of the natives, should wish lo revert to that govern- 
ment they have so lately overset, and should so far forget themselves as to 
recommend the abolition of the very system which they every day supporl— 
which the governor-general has declared, in one of his late minnles, to Le still, 
in his opinion, the best that could be adopted, and our disapprobation of which 
is constantly the subject of their consure~-is only to he explained by themselves. 
This conduct in other persons might appear inconsistent. In them it is 
uniform, and consonant to that instability which characterizes their govern~ 
ment.” There is far too much of this pointless vituperation. The plan, how- 
ever defective it may have been, was certainly a great improvement on any that 
had previously been acted upon, and was therefore entitled to a full and calm 
discussion. Compared with this the consistency or inconsistency of the proposers 
of the plan was unworthy of a moment's consideration. If they were formerly 
in the wrong, it was surely so far to their credit thal they were now willing 
to follow a better course. At this time, however, Mr. Hastings, though at the 
head of the government, had no power whatever in the administration of it, 
and the disapproval of his plan by the majority sealed its fate. 

When My. Hastings proposed his plan for a new settlement of the revenue, 
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he called upon the other members uf council to dv the same. None of them, 
with the exception of Mr. Barwell, who concurred with him, considered them- 
selves “ sutliciently qualified by local observation and experience to undertake 
so difficult a task,” and therefore contented themselves tor the thne with cili- 
cisms and objections similar to those of which « specimeu has heen given in the 
above extract At last, however, Mv Francis set himself manfully to the work, 
and by the aid, it is said, of Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, than 
whom no man was better qualified to instruct his ignorance, submitted his 
views ab great length in a paper which he transmitted to the directors, on the 
22d of January, 1776, and afterwards published in the “Original Minutes” 
already imentioned. The plan of Mr. Francis is based on the opinion he had 
adopted, that the zemindar, instead of Leing merely a collector of the revenue 
of lands, holding his office and various 
powers and privileges aveompanying ib by 
inheritance, but liable to be displaced by 
the vovernment, was proprictor of the lands 
themselves in a sense differing little from 
that which Europeans attach to the term 
This view vf the zemindar’s position is the 
key to his whole plan, which in substance 
was as follows:— The whole demand upon 
the country, to commence fiom April, 1777, 
should be founded on an estimate of the 
permanent services which government must 
indispensably provide for, under the great 
heads of civil and military establishments Liswiesnie ot op eann Tes Dam 
and investment, with an allowance of a rea- 

sonable reserve for contingencies.” The gross sum required being thus deter- 





mined, “each zemindary should Le assessed its proportion,” as ascertained by “the 
actual receipts of the three previous years,” and this sum should be “declared 
the quit-rene of those lands in perpetuity.” Besides this general assessment 
applial to each zemindary as a whole, the proportions to be paid by its con- 
stitnent parts, as pergunnahs, villages, &e,, should also be fixed. in perpetuity, 
so a to leave no doubt as to “ the quit-rent of government for every portion of 
Jand in all future sales or transfers of property.” The quit-rents hving fixed, 
“the zemindar must be informed that the due discharge of his rent.is the tenure 
by which he holds bis lands, with every possible assurance that no further 
demands will be made wpon him.” If he incurs a balance, “a part of lig zemin- 
dary should be invariably sold to male it good” This regulation should be 
enforced without “delay or indulgence,” as the only effectual means of 
rousing the zemindars “from their present supine and hopeless state, to exert 
every endeavour for the preservation and improvement of their estates, now 
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a 


rendered of real value to them’ The plan, it is said, ‘ will ab first require 
nursing and indulgence,” but as the new establishment gains strength, “the 
zemindars should be giadually replaced in the exercise of all their ancient 
duties,” criminal and civil Jn regard to the latter, it is stated as “one essential 
reason why government should endeavour to restore the zemindars to a state of 
compebence at least, if not of aftluence,” that they are nob merely the stewards 
or collectors of the public revenue, but ‘are or ought to be the instauments of 
government in almost every branch of the civil administration — If this medium 
be removed, government then acts directly upon ils subjects by its own officers, 
without the assistance of those intermediate gradations of rank by which all 
great civil societies are held together” 

The rights of the zemindar Leing secured, Mr Francis says, ‘The next step 
is to make a similar provision for their tenants” Here, however, a serious 
difficulty occurs “The land,” aceording to his view “is the horeditary property 
of the zomindar. He holds it by the law of the country, on the tenure of 
paying a certain contribution to government. When this condition is complicd 
with, he is master of the laud, to re-let it to whom he thinks proper.” Where, 
then, is the seenvity of the ryot? Mr Francis answers, In his lease; for “the 
gaune security which government gives to the tenaul in ehicf, should, for the 
vame reasons, descend to the under tenants in their several gradations; so that 
every rank of society, and every member of it, may have something to call his 
own.” This looks plausible, but how is it to he reconciled with the dogma 
thal the zemindar “is master of the land, to re-let ib to whom he will?) When 
a ryob las no lease, or his lease expires, what becomes of the “something” 
which he is still “to call his own?” Tleve Mr. Francis suggests two remedies of 
wu very opposite description The one is to call in the aid of governinent, and 
not only compel the zemindar to grant a pottah, bub dictate its berms so rigidly 
tha, no other shall be deemed “legal” or ‘valid’ This is surely rather 
singular treatment to one who is just before declared “master of Lhe land, to 
re-let it to whom he thinks proper.” It is here that the flaw in Mr Vrancis’ 
theory of zemindary property becomes apparent, aud he is obliged to admit 
that the right to possess in perpetuity belongs as much to the ryot as to the 
yernindar, I so, it is evident that when he speaks, ag he invariably doos, of 
the zcmindar as landholder and owner, he must use the words in an unusual 
and rextricled sense. The zemindar is to hold his property under the “ indis- 
pensable condition” that in the course of a stated time he shall grant new 
pottahs (leases) to his tenants, either on the footing of his own quit-rents, 
that is, as long as the zemindar’s rent remains the same, or for a term of year, 
as they may agree, The latter alternative is not likely to be adopted by the 
ienant while perpetuity of possession is in his option; and hence the result at 
which Mr. Francis at last arrives, is that the ryot shall receive a lease which 
is to last as long, and ought to be as sacred as the zemindar’s quit-rent. The 
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other remedy is rather hinted at than explained It would seareely do to give sp 1776 
full utterance to it, and therefore we are only left to infer that after all the best ~~ 
security for the ryot would be to throw himself on the zemindar’s merey “I fame. 
know not,’ says Mr Francis, “whether in ancient times the ryots constantly fee a 
took oul pottahs or not They derived a better secmity against ill-teatment 
from the natural interest and iclation by which they and the zemindars were 
mutually bound to each other This security, so much superior to any formal 
engagements, the present system (/¢@ lis new plan) promises to restore By 
establishing a quit-rent for each zemindary, we make il the interest of the 
zemindar to extend his cultivation to the utmost, which can only be done by 
encouraging the resort of the ryots, and by letting his lands on such favourable 
tums as may excite their industry I have heard it asserted that, founerly, 
wheu a ryot quitted any zemindar’s land, he followed him, and used every 
inotive of persuasion to prevail on him to return; and that zemindars were 
accustomed to bribe away cach other's tenauls” Such being the case, why 
tall of providing security for the ryol? He is only too sceure already. It is 
only in the west that landlords can exercise undue influence; in the east the 
Wufluence is all the other way, and zemindars, so far from being able to oppress, 
ave under the necessity of courting their ryots 

When these competing plans were submitted to the directors, the adoption 
of cither would have been premature, ay a full year of the existing leases was 
still torun The council, therefore, returned to other business of a more pressing 
nature. Vor a time the members were divided as Lefore—three against two ; 
bub a change in this respect was about to take place. Colonel Monson’s health 
had given way, and obliged him frequently to absent himself from the council- 
chamber, Latterly he had been unable to attend at all, and Mr. Hastings was 
able, by his casting vote, to establish au ascendency as complete as that which 
the majority in numbers had previously possessed. General Clavering seems 
not to have Lorne his altered position with much equanimity, for on the 23d of 
September he addressed a letter to the directors, in which, after mentioning Mr. 
Monson’y continued illness, and deploring that the adminstration was in conge- 
quence in the hands of men whose conduct and principles obliged him to declare 
that he did not hold himself “responsible for the satety of these provinces while 
the government continues conducted as it now is,” le concluded by intimating 
his intention to resign his office of councillor and commander-in-chief in Novem- 
her or December, 1777. Colonel Monson’s recovery must at this time have Death of 
heen hopeless, for the above letter was written only two days before his death. sronson 
Mz. Hastings’ ascendency, which had till then been only precarious, was now 
permanently established. He lost no time in turning if to account. Returning 
to the subject of revenue settlement, on the Ist of November, 1776, he lodged 
a minute, in which, after premising that whatever might be the plan adopted on 
the expiration of the present leases, “accurate states of ihe real value of the lands” 
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must be previously furnished; and that the preparation of them requiring 
“uniformity in the design, authority in the execution, and an extraordinary 
share of responsibility to animate the zeal of those who are intrusted with the 
charge of it,’ could neither be conducted by the board, nor be left wholly to the 
provincial councils, Jic proposed “that a temporary office be constituted Lo 
execute this business, under the conduct of one or two covenanted servants of the 
Company, assisted by a dewan and other officers, cither selected from the officers 
of the khalsa (revenue office), or occasionally chosen for special commissions; 
that, for the sake of despatch, all orders issued for the execution of such par- 
ticular services us shall have received the general sanction of the board, he 
written in the name of the governor-general, and the control of it be committed 
to his immediate charge” Besides the imunediate duties of this office, “many 
other points of inquiry,” he said, “ will be also useful to secure to the ryots the 
perpetual and undisturbed possession of their lands, and to secure them against 
arbitrary exactions. This is not to be done by proclamations and edits, nor by 
indulgences to the zomindavs and farmers The former will not be obeyed 
unless enforced by regulations so framed as to produce theiv own effect, without 
requiring the hand of government to interpose its support; and the latter, 
though it (they?) nay feed the luxury of the zemindars, or the rapacity of the 
fariners, will prove no relief to the cultivator, whose welfare ought to be the 
immediate and primary care of government’ The attempt to establish new 
pottalis for the ryols, with the failure of which the late adiministration bad been 
reproached, had failed still more egregiously im the hands of the present adaninis- 
tration in the case of Burdwan, where, “notwithstanding the solemn engayo- 
ment of the zemindar, and the peremptory injunctions of government, not a 
pottah has yet been granted, nor will be granted, of a different tenure from 
those which have becn customary for some years past, unless more regular means 
be taken to produce them.” The reason was obvious. “It is the interest of the 
zentindar to exact the greatest rent he can from the ryots, and it is as much 
against his interest to tix the deeds by which they hold their lands aud pay 
their rents.” Mr. ELastings therefore proposed that, as “the foundation of such 
awork must be Jaid Iry government itself,” ib should he part of the duty of 
the new oflice “to collect the materials for it by olitaining copies of the present 
pottahs, and of the nerricbundce, or rates of land, by which they are regulated 
in each district, and every other information which may throw a light on this 
subject, and enable the board hereafter to establish a more permanent and 
veoular mode of taxation.” 

The proposal, supported almost as a matter of course by Mr, Barwell, was 
strongly opposed. by Messrs. Clavering and Francis, the former denouneing it 
with more fury than judgment, while the latter, whose tone appears to have 
hecome somewhat softencd since he was placed in a minority, argued the ques- 
tion calmly, but very pedantically, quoting at large from Adam Smith, Sir 
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Junes Stewart, and Montesquieu, and appending to his minute foot notes in 
French from Mirabeau. The chief points laboured by Mr. Francis were that 
the infurmation sought to be obtained was superfluous, as it had been, or at 
leasl ought to have been, furnished by the commitéce of cireuit; that it eould 
not be obtained without applying to sources unworthy of credit, and having 
recourse to measures tyrannical and oppressive; and that cven if attainable, it 
would be useless, “except for the single purpose of levying the greatest possible 
revenue,” a purpose which he hoped and believed was not in conteinplation. 
In regard to the procuring of information, in order “to secure to the ryots 
the perpetual and undisturbed possession of their lands,’ he objected to the 
language, both ay a kind of clap-trap, and as conveying an erroneous idea. 
“Before we give perpetual possession, we ought,” he said, “to determine the 
property; ’ but it is not true “that the ryot is proprietor of the land” On the 
contrary, “the property and inheritance of the land” is vested “in the zemin- 
dars,” and if zemindars aud ryots “are left to themselves, they will soon come 
to an agreement, in which each party will fiud his advantage. The pottah is 
the evidence and security of this voluntary agreement In the present state 
of the country the ryobt has, in fact, the advantage over the zemindar.” After 
repeating this extravagant assertion in various forms, he concludes that “to 
dictate the specilic terms of every lease is an invasion of the rights of property,” 
and that “government, after assessing the zemindar or landlord according to his 
portion of the public revenue,” is not entitled “to prescribe to him the rates at 
which he shall be obliged to pareel it out to his tenants.” It is not out of place to 
vive Mr. Hastings’ description of these zemindars, for whom Mr Francis reserves 
all his favonr, Commenting on the above assertion, thal zemindars and ryots 
if left to themselves “will soon come to an agreement, in which each party will 
tind his advantage,” he says, “This would be a just conclusion, if the zemin- 
dars were all capable of distinguishing what was (is ?) for theiradvantage But 
it is a fact, which will with difficulty obtain credit in England, though the 
notoriety will justify me in asserting it here, that much the greatest part of the 
yemindars, both of Bengal and Behar, are incapable of judging or acting for 
themselves, being either minors, or men of weak understandings, or absolute 
idiots.” Mr. Francis himself appears to have been at one time of a similar 
opinion, for in his plan of a new settlement, setting at nanght all his own 
declamation about the “rights of property,” he proposes that, “as many of the 
zemindars will at first be incapable of managing their lands themselves, they 
should he obliged to retain a dewan (or steward) of sufficient ability aud good 
character, Who should be intrusted with the management of the lands, and be 
answerable for the rent due to government, without whose approbation he 
ought not to be dismissed during four or five years at least after the first 
settlement.” 

Whatever objections there may have been to the new office, the governor-gene- 
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ral’s casting vole outweighed them all, and he procecded to take the uncontrolled 
inanagement of it. This was, in fact, the most objectionable part of his scheme, 
beeause it gave him a power the legality of which was very questionable, and 
the assumption of which, after the reprimand he had received in the similar 
case of the Oude residency, looked very much like an open defiance of the 
directors, In reviewing that case they distinctly told him that he had culp- 
ably exceeded hig powers; and as he had reason to believe that the paty 
opposed to him in the court had gained an accession of strength, ib is strange 
that he should of lis own aveord have taken a step which could not but subject 
him anew to severe animadversion. It would almost seem as if the sweets of 
restored power, afler a painful exclusion from it, had intoxicated him, and dis- 
posed him to grasp al every kind of patronage which could be brought within 
his reach, This view derives some confirmation from the manner in which he 
procecded to undo some of the acts of the majority, which were personally 
inost offensive to him. One of the first acts of the majority, ax soon ag the 
intestine war in the councit vominenced, was, tb will be remembered, abruptly to 
recall Mr Middleton from his residency in Oude, because Mr. Tastings regarded 
him as his private agent, and on thal ground refused to communicate his whole 
vorvespundence. After a time Mr Bristow was appounted to the vacant office. 
On the 2d of December, the governor-gencral moved in the eouncil that Myr. 
Bristuw should be reealled, and Mr. Middleton restored. In supporting the 
motion he was at least ingenuous, M2. Bristow, he admitted, had porfurmed 
the duty so well as to command his csteem, but Mr. Middleton had moro of his 
confidence, and he therefore preferred him. After an altercation with Messrs. 
Clavering and Francis, his casting vole enabled him to carry his point. On 
the same day the governor-general inoved the recall of Mr. Francis Lowke, 
whom the majority had sent on a kind of cnbassy to the Rajah of Benares, 
whose zemindary they lad recently succeeded in extorting from Agofl-ul-Dow- 
lah, the Nabob of Oude. Mr. Fowke had probably owed his appomtment to 
the zeal his father, Mr. Joseph Fowke, had displayed, in common with Nun- 
comer and others, in discovering or inventing charges of corruption, for which 
he was held lo bail on a charge of conspiracy. It was not deemed prudent or 
becoming to conuect the recall of the son with this charge; and as his conduct 
appears to have becn unexceptionable, the only ground alleged for annulling 
his commission was that “the purposes therefor lad been accomplished.” 
This motion was carried, like the other, by the casting vole, Only twenty 
days later My. Thomas Graham was appointed resident at Benares, and Mr. 
Danicl Octavius Barwell his assistant. 

While Mx. Hastings was thus revelling in his newly-acquived aseendency, a 
curious scene, deeply affecting his interest, was being transacted in England. 
In a communication to the directors, after he felt, as he expressed it, “that a 
majority had been formed against him, not by an accidental occurrence, but by 
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a decided aad permanent combination,” he declued Unat “be would not quit 
the ground on which he stood,” and that “it was his determined resolution to 
retain the place which the vourt’s favour originally assigned to him, and which 
the levislitie Lal so honourably continned.’ In another letter tu the same 
quarter, after aftivming of the majority that, * fron the moment of their 
landing, their aim was, by personal incdiguities, to provoke me to resign my 
stubion, and leave them uncontrolled masters of the government, or by accumu: 
lated attacks to blast my character, and to effect the suue end by alienating 
your confidence from me,” he concluded thus. ‘Prompted equally by duty and 
giatitude, L have hitherto resolved to bear my part in this distracted scene, and 
if [ live I will sce the end of it” This letter was written on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1775. Up to this date he had been cordially supported by the direc- 
tors; but shortly after their seutiments underwent a change, and resolutions 
condemnatory of the Rohilla war were passed both by the directors and the 
proprietors —the latter, however, qualifying the censure Ly a declaration that 
“the court had the highest opinion of the services and integrity of Warren 
Tastings, sy, and could nob admit a suspicion of corrupt motives operating on 
his conduct withoub proof” The general court of proprictors, at which the 
Rohilla war was condemned, was held on the 6th December, 1775 It is 
difficult to say what effect 1) might have had in changing the determination he 
had above expressed to maintain Iris seat, as it could not possibly have beon 
known to him at the time when a Colonel Lachlan Maclean, who possessed his 
confidence, quitted India This gentleman, whom My, Tastings had intrusted 
with a writing relative to lis resignation, arrived iu England in february, 1776, 
and therefore could not possibly have been the bearer of any decision which 
Mr, Hastings had formed in consequence of proceedings in England in the 
previous December Tlence all the attempts to connect the supposed resigna- 
tion of Mr. Hastings wilh the unfavourable view taken of his conduct by the 
directors and proprietors are mere anachronisms It is certain, however, that 
he had become disgusted with the irksome struggle in which he was engaged, 
amd had, both in writing and in private conversation, declared that unless somo 
concessions were made, for the purpose of strengthening the hands of the 
governor-general, he would resign. 

Colonel Maclean had business of his own to take him to Leadenhall Strect. 
Tle had. come home as the unauthorized agent of the Nabob of Arcot, and he 
was also a petitioner to the directors respesting some personal grievance, by 
which, according tu his own declaration, “he is and must continue to be a great 
sufferer, unlesy the court should be pleased to take hig case into consideration, 
and grant him relief” While acting in these double capacities, as an agent 
and a petitioner, he had ample opportunity of becoming well acquainted with 
the light in which the administration of Mr Hastings was viewed at the India 
House, in parliament, and by the country generally. The wiifavourable impres- 
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sion thus produced appears to have convinced him that he eould not do Myr 
Hastings a greater service than by obtaining the receptance of his resignation, 
On the 8th of May, 1776, the directors, though unable to dismiss any of the 
councillors named by the Regulating Act, took advantage of the other allema- 
tive which it left them, and resolved to petition his majesty for the removal of 
the goyernor-general and My, Barwell. The proprietors iminediately took up 
the question, and a general cout was summoned for the 15th of May. The 
vreatest interest was taken in the result. The ministry in particulur exerted 
all their influence in support of the directors, and crowded the court with peers, 
privy councillors, and other adherents. The strength of parties was first tried, 
after a protracted debate, by a motion for adjournment to next day. The 
friends of Mr Hastings, who made the motion, were defeated, hut succeeded 
two days after, when, on an appeal to the ballol, a motion that the directors 
dhould reconsider their resolution to address his majesty was earvied hy 377 
40 271. Accordingly, in the following July, after stormy discussions, the reso- 
lution was rescinded, and for the time the question of removal ceased to be 
entertained. Had the question of removal been carried, lie could not have 
been restored to the service by less than three-fourths of the directors; whereas, 
if he merely resigned, a majority would suffice This consideration may have 
weighed with Colonel Maclean in inducing him to take the extraordinary step 
of addressing the following letter to the directors ;— 

“GENTLEMEN,—Mr. Hastings, seeing the necessity of unanimity in the 
supreme council in Bengal for condneting the affairs of the Company there, 
and for estublishing any permanent system of government for the good and 
prosperity of that country, and finding from the unhappy divisions which have 
subsisted in the supreme council, that such union is nob likely bo subsist, and 
having anxiously, on every occasion, studied to promote the welfare of the 
Company—-a conduct which he will ever continuc—has, from these mobives, 
authorized, employed, and directed me to signify to yon his desire to resign 
his office of Governor-yeneral of Bengal, and to request your nomination of a 
successor bo the vacancy which will thereby be occasioned in the supreme council, 


“TL Maciman, 
* Lorpon, 10éh Octokr, 1776.” 


4 


Colonel Maclean appears to have been fond of intrigue, and, before addross- 
ing the directors, had been for some time in communication with a Mr. Robin- 
son, a confidential servant of the Treasury. His object was to make the 
descent of My, Hastings from his high office as ensy and dignified as possible. 
He had proposed honours; but finding that these would nob be conferred, had 
made a series of stipulations One of them was “that all retrospect and 
proseculion. previous to the late act of parliament cease and determine, and 
in case any informer infringe this article, the adiministration shall give their 
aid to defeat it;” another was “that Mr. Hastings shall be well received at his 
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return, a vole of thanks promoted if moved for, and nobody to Le displaced ’ 
This is Mr, Maclean’s account, but as the negotiation was never recognized by 
the ministiy, aud the stipulations proved a dead letter, it is impossible to say 
huw faa he has confined himself to facts or mingled his own fancies along 
with them 

On the 18th of October the comt of diveetors took the letter into conside- 
ration, and haying called in Colonel Maclean, asked him to produce his antho- 
uty for writing it His answer was that the papers conferring it contained 
matters “of a nature extremely coifidential,” which precluded him from laying 
them bodily before the court; but that he was ready to give every satisfaction, 
hy submitting thei to the inspection of any three directors who might be 
appointed for that purpose ‘This answer might have justified a suspicion that 
there was some mistake. Was it conceivable that Mr Tastings, if he had 
really resigned, would have left it to be inferred from papers which could not 
be submitted to full inspection without betraying coutidenee? In fact, Mr. 
Maclean, in his own letter, liad not ventured to do more than speak of “a desire 
to resign,” and of a “vacaney which will thereby be occasioned” It was 
obvious, therefore, that at the utmost nothing more could he made out than a 
constructive resiynation; in other words, a resignation which, not heing made 
in direct terms, Lut only inferred from facts and circumstances, could never 
amount to the resignation which the Regulating Act required before action 
could be taken ou it This consideration should have restrained the directors 
from taking the undiguified and unbusiness-like step of deputing a committee 
to sit in judgment on Colonel Maclean’s papers. Their conduct can only be 
accounted for by their wishes ‘They longed for the aesignatiun, and were 
determined, if possible, to prove that they had obtained it. 

The chatman, deputy-chairman, aud My Richard Becher, the committee 
appointed, reported, on the 23d of October, that “haying conferred with Mr. 
Maclean, they find that fromthe purport of Mr, Hastings’ instructions, contained 
in a paper in his own handwriting, he declares he will uot continue in the 
government of Bengal unless cex tain conditions therein specitied can be obtained.” 
Of this, they add, “there is no probability.” Assuming that they were correct 
in this opinion, what follows? “That Mr. Hastings has resigned,” say the 
chairman and deputy-chairman only, for Mr. Becher refused to concur with 
them; but in order to show that nothing can be more illogical than this con- 
clusion, it is necessary only to put the argument into the form of a syllogism— 
Mr. Hastings will resign unless certain conditions can Le obtained: of this 
there is no probability: ergo, Mr. Hastings has resigned! Instead of this 
syllogism, in which the conclusion has no visible connection with the premises, 
it is clear that the (ruc syllogism should stand thus—My. Hastings will resign 
unless certain conditions can be obtained: of this there is no probability: 
eryo, there is every probability that Mr. Hastings will resign. By no possible 
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squeezing can anything more be extracted from this part of the committee's 
report. But it seems that the committee allowed their zeal to cary them 
farther than their instructions. Besides iuterrovating Me. Maclean, and 
inspecting his papers, and volunteering their own opinion as to probabilities, 
they examined Mr. George Vansittart, who was present when Mv. Hastings 
gave Mr Maclean his instructions and empowered him to declare his resig- 
nation, and Mr, Stewart, who had heard Mr, Hastings declare that he had given 
Mr Maclean such instructions On this it is obvious to remark that this 
evidence, in so far as it agrees with the instructions, is superfluous, because the 
instructions speak for themselves; and in so far as it goes beyond the instruc- 
tions, is worthless, beeatise a resignation not established by writing could not 
possibly be eked out by hearsay. These considerations, palpable as they are bo 
common sense, were jgnored by the directors, who at once resolved to accept of 
what they called the “proposed resignation” of Mr. Tastings, and named Mr 
Wheler, one of their owu number, to the seat in the council thus rendered. 
vacant The consent of the crown, necessary to give effect to this nomination, 
was easily obtained, as all the proceedings of the directors in this lusiness had 
heen countenanced and cordially supported ly the ministry. It is not so easy 
to account for the harmony which prevailed among the directors themselves. 
Several of them were strenuous supporters of Myr Tastings, and yet their 
resolution was unanimous, The explanation given is, that while his enemies 
votud in accordance with their inclinations, his friends refrained from opposition, 
leeause they were as yet ignorant of the ascendenvy which he had acquired in 
the council by the death of Colonel Monson, and perhaps also believed that a 
resignation accepted as volimtary was more conducive to his interests than the 
forcible expulsion which had been attempted, and, though defeated, would in 
all probability be attempted again. 

Intelligence of these proceedings was received in Bengal on the 19th of 
June, 1777, and took all parties by surprise No time, however, was lost in 
forming a decision. General Clavering, whose right to the office of governor- 
general, in the event of a vacancy, was expressly declared by the Regulating 
Act, at once asserted his new dignity. On the 20th of June, Mr, Barwell, while 
on. his way to the council-chamber, received a note, signed “Jd. P. Auriol, 
secretary,” requesting his presence al the council, “by order of General 
Clavering, governor-general ;’ and Mr. Hastings received another note, similarly 
signed, requiring him to deliver up the keys of Fort William and of the 
Company’s treasury. THis reply was that, not having resigned, he was governor- 
general by act of payliament, and would not allow avy one to usurp his 
authority, He therefore summoned a council, and instructed tho geeretary to 
issue orders in his name only. Each of the competing governors-general had 
a partizan. Mr. Francis obeyed the summons of General Clavering, Ma. 
Barwell that of My, Hastings, and thus two rival councils were constituted. 
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The proceedings were in themselves ludivrous, but must have been productive ap wi 
of fatal results, Lad not a thiul party been permitted to interpose and settle the 
dispute Mr Hastings offered to subinit to the decision of the supreme court, cogaie 
and General Clavering could nob in decency vefuse The resulé might easily pret 
lave been foreseen, The judges, after perusing the instructions of the directors 
and the other relative papers, had no difficulty in giving their opinion, 
‘unanimously, clearly, and decidedly, that Mr. Hastinys had not resigned.” 
After stating the grounds of their opinion at lengih, they concluded thus: “We 
have given the papers and the subject several hous’ consideration, wishing to 
deliver such an opimion as from the reasoning of it, not from its authority, might 
claim sufficient weight to prevent the fatal conseuences of a divided govern- 
ment; but we do asgnre you that none of the time hag been taken up in settling 
a difference of opinion. There is not one point of it, from the first to the last, 
in which we have not entirely concurred” 

Hitherto, in this extraordinary dispute, Mr Tlastinas had justice, reason, 
and conmion sense on his side, Lut nothing could be more paltry and vindictive 
than the use he attempted to make of his victory. On the 22d of June, having 
met in council with Mr. Barwell, he gave a detail of the acts of General 
Clavering, and concluded with moving a sevies of resolutions, to the cffect that 
hy these acts General Clavering “had relinquished, resigned, and vacated” his 
offives both of second member of council and of commander-in-chief As My. 
Barwell was the only other member present, these resolutions passed of course, 
and ib was determined, under the pretext of its being necessary for the preser- 
vation of the legality of their proceedings, thal General Clavering “shall not 
in fature Le smmumoned or acmitéed as a member of council.” On the 24th of M1 Tomnus 
June, Mr. Francis attended the council, and lodged a minute, in which, after Wee 
remarking that “everything bas been hazarded by some degree of passion aud” 
a great degree of precipitation,” and taking credit to himself for having given 
a signal example of “prudence and moderation,” not only by his “immediate 
and implicit acquiescence in the decision of the judges,” but in his “present 
attendance hero,” he concluded thus: “Let me have the honour and happiness 
of agsuining the character of mediator.” Mr. Hastings must have been inwardly 
delighted at seeing his most relentless enemy in this supplicating posture, and 
ought to have embraced the opportunity it gave him of retiring gracefully from 
a false and untenable position. Unfortunately for himself, he persisted in 
maintaining it, till he was forced to yield by another appeal to the judges, who 
Aecided, again wnaninously, that the council had no power to remove one of 
their mombers or declare his seat vacant, Te had thus no alternative hut to 
retrace his steps, by moving, on the 25th, “That, under the advice of the 
judges, the council do recede from putting into execution all thelr resolutions 
passed since the 20th instant, and that all parties shall be placed in the same 
situation in which they stood before the receipt of these ordors.” 
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AD 7 The crisis, Lrought on mnrinly by the rash and undignified proceedings 
5 dopted at the India House, and sanctioned, if not prompted, by the mulnistry, 
‘Moth was now pash Mr Hastings, however, felt that explanation was still due, ani 
at on the 13th of August addressed a letter to the directors on the subject This 
eee “ Jebter commenced as follows .—“No event of my life ever befell me for which I 
was so little prepared as the news of the notification made by Colonel Maclean, 
Your aveeptance of that notification, your nomination of Ma. Wheler, your 
application to the king for its approval, and his majesty’s approval thereof— 
acts so solemn in their profession, so important i respect to their object, and 
concluded by an authority so sacred, that although I knew them to be invalid, 
the grounds on which they were built being defective, yet my confidence forsook 
me, and I thought of nothing but to submit to the hard lot imposed upon me.’ 
After dwelling upon the difficultics of his position, his reluctance “to disavow 
the declaration made by Colonel Maclean,” who, “even in this instance, in which 
he exceeded bis powers, had been actuated, I know, by a sincere and honest, 
though a mistaken and too precipitate, zoal to serve me,” or “to arraign the 
justice of those whose approbation I have ever sought as the first reward of my 
fidelity and incessant toils in their service ”—his aversion, on the one hand, to 
refuse effect “to an instrument having his majesty’s royal signature,” however 
obtained, and his inability, on the other hand, to ratify it “withoul making an 
ungrateful retin to the Company” for their honourable support, and “without 
branding my own character with falsehood and deception, after the repeated 
protestations publicly and loudly ale by me, that no consideration of private 
convenience nor impaticnee of injury should prevail upon me to make a voluntary 
surrender of the trust which had been committed to me”—he endeavours to 
come to an impartial decision, and ends by saying, “I am compelled to declare 
that I do not hold myself bound by the notificatian of Mr. Maclean, nov by any 
of the acts consequent upon it.” 
eae This letter is not satisfactory. There is too much rhetoric in it, and too 
natme —dittle of plain ingenuous statement. Who that knows anything of Mr. Hastings’ 
career will be imposed upon by these protestations of almost nervous delicacy? 
He cannot hurt the feelings of his fiend Mr. Maclean, and therefore, in order 
to spare them, is half-inclined to allow himself to be humiliatingly deprived of 
what he calls “a trust of the first importance, perhaps, under the British 
’ He shudders at the idea of withholding effect Lo a document rendered 
sacred in his eyes by the signature of his majesty. He is burdened wilh a load 
of gratitude to the Company; and, therefore, how can he beso ungrateful as to 
allow them to deprive themselves of the benefit of his services? Lastly, what 
does he not owe to himself? and how can he, after protestations publicly and 
loudly made to the contrary, even entertain the idea of resignation, without 
branding his character with falsehood and deception? The hollowness of all 
this is too manifest Lo require exposure; but one is tempted to ask, when the 
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very idea of resignation is thus disclaimed, What, then, was the purport of the 
paper of instructions given to Mr. Macleau? Did it say nothing of resignation? 
Did it nol declare it to be the only allernative if certain conditions were nat 
obtained? Tn the whole of Mr Hastings’ conduct in regard to the resignation 
there is so much appearance of duplicity that it looks as if he had contemplated 
the misunderstandings which afterwards avose, and made his arranvements so 
aslo be able to pursue any course which might happen at the time to be most 
convenient Te seems, indeed, to have loved and practised mystification for its 
own sake. Writing Mr Sullivan, on the 29th of June, 1777, he says, “I have 
now no channel to Lord North, nor encouragement to write to him; yet I wish 
it were possible to make him acquainted with the late proceedings” On this 
very day he had written, or was about tu write, a long letter 10 Lord North on 
the subject with which he wishes it were possible to make him acyuainted. Ju 
this letter he does not deny the sttticiency of Colonel Maclean’s powers, and 
makes the following startling statement:—T was not pleased with the engage- 
ment made for me by Mr Maclean; I will candidly own it; Lut I held myself 
bound by it, and was resolved to ratify it. This was my resolution.” Why, 
then, was it not executed? Because “General Clavering himself has defeated 
it, by the attempt Lo wrest from me by violence what he could claim only as a 
voluntary surrender.” This account, though it shifts the ground previously 
taken, is plansible, and there may be some truth in it; but it serves very im- 
perfectly to dispel the cloud of inystery in which Mr. Hastings has enveloped 
everything connected with his real or proposed resignation. 

My. Hastings, in the above letter to the directors, speaks of “the hard lot 
which had been imposed” upon him, Tt appears, however, that he was com- 
pensating himself for it in another way. At this time intelligence arrived that 
the collusive (livorce so long pending in the Franconian court had been brought 
to a close, and that the Baron and Baroness Imhoff were no longer man and 
wife, The baron accordingly took his departure to purchase an estate in 
Germany, with the wages which, by a dishonourable and immoral compact, 
My, Hastings had become bound to pay lim, and the baroness took her place at 
the head of the governor-general’s table, as Mrs. Hastings. Considering the 
circumstances, common decency inight have suggested that this extraordinary 
transition should be made with the least possible publicity; but Mr. Hastings, 
as if he imagined that the purchase of a woman from her lawful husband was 
an achievement to boast of, was not to be satisfied with anything less than a 
round of splondid festivities So completely had the joyous event opened his 
heart, that his animosities were for the time forgotten; and he succeeded, by a 
personal, visit at General Clavering’s houge, in carrying him off in triumph to 
the marriage banquet. The poor general was loath to go, for he had a very 
solemn work before him. His health had given way, and he died, after an 
illness of fourteen days, on, the 30th of August, 1777. 
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Mr. Wheler arrived at Calcutta shortly after General Clavering's death, and 
took his seat in the council His original commission had appointed him to 
streceed to the place rendered vacant by My, Hastings’ proposed resignation As 
the case turned out, there would have been no such vacancy, and My. Wheler 
would have come out on an cmpty errand. It happened, however, that when 
he was on the point of sailing, intelligence of Coloucl Monson’s death arrived. 
and Mr Wheler, wisely preferring certainty to the hope of a resignation which 
he probably regarded as problematical, landed from the vessel, hastened to 
London, and procured a new conmnission, which appointed hin to Colonel 
Monson’s place. In the interval between General Clavering’s death and Mr. 
Wheler’s arrival, Mr. Hastings, having no oppouent but Mr. Francis, was able 
to carry all his measures without having recourse to his casting vote ; but Mr, 
Wheler, though he began with professmg neutrality, generally voled with Mr 
Francis, and thus the casting vote hbeeame necessary as before. Mr. Hastings 
might now have seen the necessity of acting with the utmost cireumspection, 
Ife had reecived from the directors two very significant intimations, showing 
how little disposed they were to view his measures with favour, or even treat 
linn with personal civility. One of these intimations was the eagerness with 
which they had hastened to take advantage of his supposed resignation ; the other 
was a severe censure passed on some of his recent proceedings. In their general 
letter to Bengal, dated 4th July, 1777, commenting on the new office whieh 
had been created lor the purpose of procuring information with regard to a final 
revenue sebilement, they say—" Our surprise and concern were great on finding, 
by our governor-general’s minute of the Ist November, 1776, that, afler more 
than seyen years’ investigation, information is still so incomplete as lo render 
another innovation, still more oxtraordinary than any of the former, absolutely 
necessary, in. order to the formation of a new settlement.” A liltle further on they 
add— We by no means disapprove Lhe attempt to obtain further information, 
if it be necessary; but are sorry thal the conduct of the majority of the council 
on the occasion has been such as must have our ulbter disapprobation, We should 
have hoped that, when you knew our sentiments respecting the conduct of our 
late administration, in delegating separate powers to the president, it would 
have been sufficient to prevent us further trouble on such occasions; hut, to our 
concern, we find that no sooner was our council reduced, by the death of Colonel 
Monson, to a number which rendered the president's casting vote of consequence 
to him, than he exercised it to invest bimsclf with an improper degree of power 
in the business of the revenuc, which he could never have expected from other 
aubhority.” There is much more to the same purpose in the letter; but per- 
haps the most slinging paragraph of all is that in which the censure adminis- 
tered to himself is brought into contrast with the praise bestowed on his oppo- 
nents, The paragraph runs thus:—* The minutes of General Clavering and Mr. 
Francis leaye us little to add on this disagreable sulject. Their reasons against 
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delegating a separate power of control to the governor are solid and judicious, ap iis 
and we are happy in declaring that their conduct on this occasion meets with 
our approbation ” 

Tn the above letter the directors did not confine their censure to the estab- we tet 


1 2 < . TNS LUN 
lishment of the new office, but refuning to the recall of Mr. Bristow from Oude, auutty the 
directors 


unl the re-appoimtinent of My Middleton, declared their “ strongest disappro- 
hation of the whole of that transaction,” and peremptorily directed that “Mr 
Bristow do forthwith return to his station of resident at Onde, from which he 
has been so improperly removed” In a later letter, dated 30th January, 1778, 
they were equally decided in their disapprobation of the removal of Mx. Fowke 
from Benares “If ib were possible,” they say, “to suppose that a saving to the 
Company had been your motive for annulling Mr. Fowke’s commission, we should 
have approved your proceedings; bul when we find two persons appointed 
immediately afterwards, with two salaries, to execute an office which has been 
filled with reputation by Mr. Fowke alone, we must be of opinion that Mr, 
Fowke was removed without just cause, and therefore direct thal Mr Francis 
Fowke be immediately reinstated in his office of reyident and post master at 
Benares” Mer Hastings could not now doubt that he had entirely lost the 
favour of the directors; but the fact seems rather to have emboldened than 
discouraged lyim, and he began to act as if he had determined that if he could 
uot obtain their consent to his measures, he would dispense with it or seb them 
at defiance Peremptory as were the orders for the restoration of Mr. Fowke, 
Mr. Hastings moved, on the 20th of July, 1778, that the execution of them 
shonkd be suspended, “Their execution,” he said, “ would be adequate (equal) He ane 

to his own resignation of the service, Lecause it would inflict such a wound on aaa 

his authority as it could not survive” General Clavering’s death, too, he °“" 

added, was waknown to the directors when the orders were issued; and as 

their nomination to the vacancy, and other resolutions which might seriously 

afluct his position, were daily expected from England, he moved delay, and 

earried it, by the aid of Mr, Barwell and his own casting vote, against Messrs. 

Wheler and Francis. The offices of General Clavering, both as a member of 

council and as commander-in-chief, were supplied by Sir Eyre Coote, When 

this clistinguished officer had taken his seat, Mr Fowke brought the subject of 

his restoration again before the council by a petition, in which he prayed that 

effect should be given to the ordors of the court. Mr. Francis made a motion 

to this effect, and Look it upon him to announce beforehand that it would be 

carried, as ho was sure of the new member's support. Whether because he was 

offended that his vote shonkd be thus forestalled, or because Mr. Hastings had 

succeeded in gaining him over, Sir Eyre Coote declared that had he been pre- 

senlb when the court’s orders arrived he should have voted for their immediate 

execution, but that now he would wait the result of the reference to the home : 
authorities. Victory, accordingly, remained once more with Mr, Hastings 
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In another matter in which the governor-general thought his honour inte- 
resteil in undoing the work of the majority, he was equally successful After 
Mahomed Reza Khan was declared innocent of all the charges which Nuncomar 
had maliciously fabricated against him, the directors felt that some reparation 
was due, and gave orders that the situation held by Gourdass, Nimeomar’s son, in 
the nabob’s establishinent, should be conferred on him In mentioning this office 
they commitled a misnomer, and this fwnished an opportunity for much keen 
wrangling in the council, the minority asserting that a very subordinate office 
was meant, whereas the majority insisted that he was to unite in his person 
the joint authorities of both Gourdass and Munny Begun This view accord- 
ingly prevailed Even this, however, seemed to fall short of what was desirable, 
and they proceeded formally to reinvest Mahomed Reza Khan with the offiee 
of nath subah, which Mv. Hastings flattered Lunself had been abolished for 
ever, when the court of wisamwé aduwlat was renoved from Moorshedabad to 
Calcutta. It was therefore not without a feeling of indignation he saw hinself 
outvoled on this important subject, and an attempt made to restore the native 
government by changing the seat of the aizwmut uduwlut to Moorshedabad, 
and conferring on Mahomed Reza Khan the superintendence of all the native 
penal courts throughout the country. “All the acts of policy,” he said, and 
said truly, “cannot conceal the power by which these provinces are raled, nor 
can all the arts of sophistry avail to transfer the responsibility to the nahob, 
when it is as visible as the light of the sun that they originate from our own 
government, and that the nabob is a mere pageant, without the shadow of 
authority, aul even his most consequential agonts receive their appointments 
from the recommendation of the Company and the express nomination of their 
servants.” Originally My. Hastings bore no grudge to Mahomed Reza Khan. 
On the contrary, he was charged by Nuncomar with having acted from corrupt 
motives in declaring him innocent. ILis favour for him appears to have heen 
extinguished when he was taken under the patronage of the majority. No 
appointment conferred upon hin could have been so personally offensive to Me. 
Hastings as his substitution for Munny Begum She had lost her office on 
charges of corruption, which might never have been made had they not been 
expected to furnish ground of accusation against the governor-general himself; 
and he probably considered it as a point of honour not to allow her to be a 
sufferer on his account, An opportunity of gratifying his feelings in this respect 
was now afforded. On the 23d of July, 1778, the governor-general moved in 
council that a letter from the Nabob Mobarick-u-Dowlah should be read. Tt 
complained bitterly of the managoment of Mahomed Reza Khan, and prayed 
that as he had now attained his twenticth year, which by Mahometan law was 
that of majority, he should. he set free from a tutelage all the more oppressive 
and degrading that the individual who exercised it was not bound to him by 
any ties of nature and affection. My. Wheler moved that as the directors had 
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both ordered and confirmed the appointment of Mahomed Reza Khan, it was \ p.is7 
incompetent to make any change without their sanction. My. Hastings, on 
the contrary, proposed that the nabob's request should be immediately complied 4 Ha-t- 
with, In advocating this proposal he took very high ground, and forgetting his Teal 
former agsertion, that the nabob was “a mere pageant, without the shadow of a 
authority,” argued that his “demauds are grounded on positive rights, which 
will not admit of discussion.” Tad he only insisted that “he has an incon- 
testible right to the management of his own household,” he could hardly have 
been gainsayed ; but he contradicted himself, and gave ground to suspect that he 
was swayed by something else than reason and justice, when he went the length 
of saying that the nabob “has an incontestible right to the aizamul” (the 
whole aduinistration of justice within the provinees of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa)—it is his by inheritance; the dependants of the aizainut adawlut 
and of the fougedary have been repeatedly declared, by the Company and 
by this government, to appertain to the mizwmut.” When the subjecl was 
first discussed My. Barwell was absent, and Mr. Wheler carried his motion for 
delay. Myr. Hastings did not allow himself to be thus baffled, and resumed 
the subject on a future day, when his casting vote was available, Mahomed 
Reza Khan was accordingly displaced, and his various offices shared among 
the nabob’s relatives and dependants, the household management being given 
chielly to Munny Begum, and his own mother, Baboo Begum, while the 
judicial department was committed to an individual of the name of Sudder-al- 
Hok. How little prudence had Leen exercised in this appointment became so 
manifest in lesy than three months from its date, that Ma Hastings was obliged 
to address a letter to the nahob, complaining that “the affairs of the fougedary 
and adawlut were in the greatest confusion imaginable ;” that “daily rob- 
beries and murders were perpetrated throughout the country;” and that “his 
dependants and people, actuated by sclfish and avaricious views, had by their 
interference so impeded the business of justice, as to throw the whole country 
into a state of confusion.” 

The above proceedings, with reference both to Mr. Fowlke and Mahomed ™™ Hast 


* , Ings AgAIN 
Reza Khan, could not but be displeasing to the directors, who accordingly com- censured by 


mented upon them with great severity. In regard to the latter they thus ea 
expressed themselves; in a letter dated 4th February, 1779 :—“ The nabob’s 
letters leave us no doubt of the true design of this extraordinary business being 
to bring forward Mummy Beguin, and again to invest her with improper power 
ant influence, notwithstanding our former declaration, that so great a part of 
the nabob’s allowance had been embezzled or misapplied under her superintend- oe 
ence.” In another passage they say they observe with equal surprise and con- 
cern, “the nabob’s ostensible rights so solemnly asserted at this pertod hy 
our governor-general; because, on a late occasion, to serve a very different pur- 
pose, he has not scrupled io declare it as visible as the light of the sun, that 
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the uabob is a incre pageant, and withoul even the shadow of authority, No 
clvevmstance has happeued since that declaration was made lo vender the nabob 
more independent, nor to give him any additional degree of power and inde- 
pendence; you must therefore have Leen well apprised that your last concessions 
to Mobaviek-u-Dowlah were unnecessary, and as such wiwarrantable’' Their 
decision therefore is, that “as we have vo reason to aller our opinion of 
Mahomed Reza Khan, we positively direct that you forthwith signily to the 
Nabob Mobarick-u-Dowlah our pleasure, that Mahomed Reza Khan be imme- 
diately restored to the ollice of nail soubabdar.” On the subject of Mr. 
Vowke their language was, if possible, stronger, and even menacing — ta a letter 
dated 27th May, 1779, they wrote, “We have read with astonishment your 
formal resolution to suspend the execution of onr orders relative to Ma. Francis 
Fowke. Your proceedings ab large are now before us, We shall take such 
Incasures ay appear necessary for preserving the authority of the court of diree- 
bors, and for preventing such instances of direel and wiltul cisohedionee in 
our servants in time to come. At present we repeat the commands contained in 
the sixty-seventh paragraph of our letter of the 80th January, £778, and direst 
that they he carried into immediate excention.” 

It is a singular fact, that while the directors were thus censuring and even 
menacing their governor-yeneral, they failed to avail themselves of the expiry 
of the period tixed for his tenure of office by the Regulating Act, to insist on a 
new appointment, and that by act of parlianent 19 George IT. c 61, Me. 
Elastings was continued in his oftice of governor-general for anuther year, The 
ininistry seemed to have proposed this act because they were not yeb prepared 
to tuke any decisive sleps for fixing the future relations between the govern. 
mew and the Company, and the directors to have acquiesced in it, both Lecanse 
the period of prolongation. was so short, and because they were aware that their 
hostility to Mr, Hastings was not shared by a majority of the proprictors, and 
consequently that any extreme measure taken against lim. would in all proha- 
bility recoil upon themselves, Soon after Lhis renewal of the tenure of office, 
an attempt was made by nittual friends to effecl a reconciliation between Me. 
Hastings and My. Francis, Tt was less diffienlt than might have Leen supposed. 
Mr. Hastings, threatoned with the loss of the support of Mr. Barwell, who was 
bent ou returning to Hurope, was in danger of being again left in a minority; 
and Mr. Francis, who had so long been consigned to that mnonviable position, 
was not unwilling to escape from it though it should cost him some sacrifice of 
consistency. A kind of arrangement was accordingly patched up, The terms 
cannot be exactly stated, for eve long they became the subject of acrimonious 
dispute, each giving his own version of them, and endeavouring to fix a charge 
of deceitful dealing on his adversary, Mr, Hastings had probably the better 
reason to complain, though he did not give the best proof of it, by losing his 
temper and using language which no provocation could justify, Not in a 
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moment of excitement and ungovernable passion, but in a deliberately penned 
minute, he wrote as follows:—*I do not trust to My. Francis’ promises of van- 
dour, convinced that he is incapable of it 1 judge of his public conduct by his 
private, which | have found to be void of truth and honour.’ This language led to 
the result which My. Hastings evidently contemplated; and according to a practice 
which still exists, as if to remind us that, with all our boasted civilization, we 
have not yet entirely escaped from barbarism, a duel was fought, in which My. 
Francis was shot, and nearly lost his life. Mr. Hastings acted thronghout in 
the way which is called honourable, and not only made repeated inquiries after 
his adversary’s health, but offered him a visit This was more than Mr. Francis 
could allow hinself to accept, and he declared that henceforth they could only 
meet at the council table. They did meet there on several oceasions, and were 
usually found, as before, on opposite sides; Lut Mr Francis having profited so 
little by the strife, was the first to lose heart in il, and took his departure for 
England 

Though the council was freed by the departure of Francis from intestine 
strife, it had previously become involved in controversy of a more serious deserip- 
tion The Regulating Act had established in India two independent powers, 
forming a kind of tmperiaum in imperio, and had not accurately defined their 
limits. The intent of the act certainly was, that all the powers of government 
should belong exclusively to the governor and council, but that in administering 
justice the supreme court should be entirely beyond their control. The judges 
were appointed by the crown, for life, from barristers of a certain standing, 
and all that the Company had to do with them was to pay their salaries, in 
accordance with a compulsory enactment made for that purpose. The juris- 
diction of the court was limited, as has been already shown, to the British 
subjects resident in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and to any persons whatsoever 
who were directly or indirectly in the service of the Company or of British 
subjects at the time when the cause of action on which they were sued had 
arisen. Except over British subjects so resident, and natives so employed, the 
supreme court had no authority whatever. This was made still plainer in regard 
to natives by a special clause, which enacted that they should be amenable to 
the court at the instance of British subjects only when ina written contract for 
more than 500 rupees they had agreod that in case of dispute they should be so 
amenable, Tiven in regard to resident British subjects there were some impor- 
tant restrictions. The supreme court could not try the governor-general or a 
member of council for any offence not being treason or felony; nov could it 
arrest or imprison upon any action, suit, or proceeding before it, either the 
governor-general, or a member of council, or the chiefjustice, or any of the 
judges. 

Tt has been geen in the case of Nuncomar, how, by a forced interpretation, 
the criminal jurisdiction given within the town of Calcutta was a con- 
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Ania trary Lo the plain intention of the act, so as to include all natives resident 
~~ within its Hmits, The governor-general had himself not only acquiesced in this 
Tat shetch forced interpretation, but protited by it, and was therefore the less able to resist 
eae vy When the supreme court began to employ sinilar means for the purpose of sup 
th eens Dovting other encroachments, Shortly after the Nuncomar tragedy, Mr Stuart, 
who had been dismissed from the oftive of sceretary to the council, brought an 
action against Mr. Auriol, bis successor, for a month’s salary, which, he alleged, 
ought to have been paid to himself In this case the jurisdiction of the comt 
was undoubted, but the proccedings raised a diflicalt and tmporbant question 
The plaintiff, in calling for the production of papers, included among them Ieiters 
frou. the directors and portions of the consultations of government. The gover 
nor-general and council refused to give the papers, On this the assistant-secre- 
tary, bo whom the requisition had been made, was served with a subpceena, and on 
appearing without the papers, was told that he had made himself liable for the 
whole sun in the suit Waving answered that the board prohibited him from 
ringing the papers, he was asked whether the board in refusing werc unani 
mous, and if not, who were the members constituting the majority. An objec- 
tion by the defendant's counsel, that these questions conld not be answered 
withont a breach of trust, was overruled, and it was distinctly laid down by 
the court, that the vefusal of the papers was a denial of justice, and that as the 
board was no corporation, the individual members who had voted for the 
refusal were personally liable This extravagance was only a first step Others 
which soon followed made ib almost be forgotten 
‘The clause of the acl empowering the court to try and determine any suil, 
action, or complaint, against any person who shall, at the time when such 
debt or canse of action or complaint may have arisen, have been employed by, 
Facet or shall then have been directly or indirectly in the service of the satd wuited 


Twang . ‘ 5 . 7 : 
gwen to tke Company, ov of any its subjects, is very loosely worded, and admitted of 


ae being interpreted go as to entanyle almost every native of tho least consequence 
in the meshes of the court. Direct service gave jurisdiction at once over all 
persons, civil and military, however subordinate the office they held —judges of 
every kind and degrec, revenue officers, menial servants, and oven common 
soldiers. Indirect service could be made still more sweeping, and not merely 
zemindars and farmers, from their connection with the revenue, but all persons 
under obligation to the Company by any kind of contract, might be included 
The first fault wdoubtedly was in the act itself, which, from not using lan- 
guage sufficiently specific, left room for such extravagant interpretations; bat 
the next fault was in the judges, who must have been aware that a power so 
tremendous and so liable to abuse, if really given to them, must have been 
given by mere oversight, and who ought therefore to have done what in them 
lay to moderate the power, instead of stretching it to the utmost, mainly for the 
purpose of magnifying their own importance. 


* 
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When the nature of the jurisdiction claimed by the supreme court was made 
palpable to the uatives ly some of the processes which it sanctioned, a real 
reign of terror commenced No man, however great his respectability, or wn- 
doubted hig solvency, felt safe fron: the indignity of arrest, and the still greater 
indignity of imprisonment, when the enormous bail demanded as a seemity for 
claims, which often had not even the shadow of a fuundation, could nub be 
obtained or was refused This was bad enough when the wiits were directed 
ouly against males, but when they began to be directed against females also, 
and attempts were made to serve them, by violating sanctuaries held sacred 
even during the ravages of war, it was evident that a crisis had become inevi- 
table The judges, who ought to have maintained tranquillity, were throwing 
the country into confusion, and as argument seemed to be lost upon them, the 
only other alternative was to deny effect to their proceedings To show how 
completely the government was justified in adopting this alternative, a specimen 
of the processes sanctioned by the court must be given 2 

Cossinaut Baboo, the Caleutta agent of the Rajah of Cossijurah, sued his 
employer in the supreme court in a question of accounting; and, in order to 
show that the court had jurisdiction, made oath that the vajah was in the 
service of the Company as a collector of revenue He was, in fact, merely 
zemindar of his district On this affidavit a ewpias was issued, with a permis- 
sion. to take bail for 300,000 rupees (£30,000). The rajah, made aware of the 
issue of the writ, kept out of the way, and the writ was retwned unexecuted. 
On this a new writ was issued to sequester his land and effects. Meanwhile 
the governor-general and council had taken the alarm, and consulted their 
legal advisers. The opiuion given by Sir John Day, the advocate-general, 
was to the effect that zomindars, merely as such, were not amenable to the 
supreme court; that the vajah, therefore, should be advised not to plead, or in 
any way recognize their jurisciction; and that in this and al] similar cases 
government should refuse to aid the court in the execution of its processes. 
This opinion was adopted; and, in accordance with it, the officer at Midnapore 
was instructed, if applied to by the sheriff for military aid, to refuse it The 
court was not to be thus baftled; and one of their officers set out for Cossijurah 
with an armed force of sixty men, mostly furnished by Cossinaut Baboo, who, 
conformably to 2 common practice among opulent natives, had them in his pay. 
On this government ordered Colonel Ahmuty, the officer in command at Midna- 
pore, to preserve the peace of the country, by apprehending any armed force of 
the kind described. He sent out a small detachment for this purpose, but it did 
not arrive in lime to prevent a gross outrage, The officers of the court bad 
already effected an entrance into the rajal’s house, forced their way into the 
zenana or female apartments, defiled his temple, beaten and wounded some of 
lis servants who resisted, and carried off his dewan or steward as prisoner. 
On the arrival of the troops from Midnapore, the sheriff's party were all taken 
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into custody. After this decided step there was no longer room for hesitaney, 
and the governor-general and council, in the end of 1779, published a uotifica- 
tion to all zemindars and other natives situilarly connected with land, that 
they were not in that eapacily amcuable to the supreime court, and we1e not 
bound to acknowledge its jurisdiction, unless they had voluntarily agreed to 
do so by a written contract, or unless they were or had been British servants, 
All provincial authorities were ordered to cireulite bis notice, and give effect 
to its object, by not aiding in the execution of any process that voutravencd it. 

On the 18th of January, 1780, the supreme court began bo retaliate, by 
granting avule to show cause why an attachment should not issue against 
Fieutenant Bamford, the officer who commanded the Company's troops, 
Mr. Swanston, collector's assistant wt Midnapore, and Mr. Naylor, the Company's 
attorney, for the part they had taken in order to defeat the course of process 
Ultimately the rule was made absolute against Mr. Naylor; and on bis refusal 
to answer a string of interrogatories, he was committed to jail for contempt. 
When the imprisonment was proposed, Mr. Naylor's counsel remarked to the 
bench, “I hope your lordship does not mean that Ma. Naylov shall answer in 
vinculis?” “Why not?” replied Sir Elijah Lnpey. in the brutal style of the 
notorious Judge Jeffries; “why not? Mr. Naylor will have more time to 
think of his conduct, and prepare his answer.” During these proceedings, the 
governor and council were served with a summons for trespass, al the instance 
of Cossinaut Baboo. As the nature of the trespass did not clearly appear on 
the face of the summons, they entered appearance, but on learning that they 
were sued for things done by them iu their public capacity, they refused to 
plead. This was immediately declared to be “a clear contempt of his majesty’s 
law and of his court.’ Tt is difficult to say how far the extravagance of the 
bench would have carried them, and the public were waiting in suspense and 
anxiety for the next steps thab were to be taken, when it was abruptly 
announced that Cossinaut Baboo's action, and all the procecdings taken upon it, 
were quashed. 

Most desirable as this result was in itself, the pleasure which it gave was 
damped by « suspicion that the means which had been employer to produce it 
were not honourable, No proper explanation was ever volunteered or extorted, 
but a taansaction which took place a few months afterwards throws much light 
on the subject. The refusal of the governor-gencral and council to plead, and 
the denunciation of this refusal by the judges as “a clear contempt,’ occurred 
about the middle of March, 1780, On the 11th of April, on the motion of the 
governor-general, a considerable change was made in the constitution of the 
native civil courts. By the regulations of 1773, the duties of these courts were 
performed by the provincial council sitling as the dewannee aduwlit, in which 
cognizance was taken of all civil causes, whatever their nature might be By 
the new arrangement, the provincial councils were to judge in revenue cases only, 
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and the dewannee adawlut proper withdrawn entirely from their jmisdiction, 
and made competent to determine all civil cases arising between individuals, 
was placed under the superintendence of a coyenanted servant, who was not 
meniber of the provincial council, nor dependent upon it This was probably 
intended as a preliminary step to another of greater importance On the 
22d of September the governor-general lodged a minute, in which he stated 
that the above change had not proved satisfactory Troublesome and alarming 
competition had already taken place hetween the new courts and the provincial 
councils, and much of the precious time of the board was in consequence wasted 
in discussing appeals brought into the sudder dewannee udawlut, in which 
the governor general and council were the presiding judges Their other 
avocations left them no time for the proper discharge of this duty. The remady 
he sugyested was, that the sudder dewunnee uduwlut ought to be entirely 
changed Instead of merely receiving ajypeals from the district civil courts, it 
ought to have a general superintendence of all their proceedings, and the power 
of remedying their defects, by forming “such new regulations and checks as 
experience shall prove to be necessary,” and instead of being presided over by 
the governor and council, who neither hadi the leisure nor possessed the qualifi- 
cations necessary for the discharge of these important duties, should be placed 
under a single judge, of whose fitness there could not possibly be any doubt, as 
the individual he incant to propose was the chief-justice of the supreme cout, 
Sir Elijah Tmpey! 

A key was now given to the mystery which hung over the abrupt ter- 
inination of the jurisdiction controversy Cossinaut Baboo had been bribed 
to withdraw his suit, and the chief-justice was now to be bribed to lower his 
claims to jurisdiction, or keep them in abeyance “Tho chief-justice,” said Mr 


Hastings, “being invested with the supermtendence of the native courts of 


dewunnee udawlut, would regulate, and consequently have no occasion to ques- 
tion their jurisdiction, his closer connection with the government, while holding 
an important office under it, and drawing, in addition to his previous emola- 
ments, a ralary of about £8000 a year, payable by the Company and revocable 
at their pleasure, would ‘be the means of lessening the distance between the 
council and the court;’ in this way might be prevented those dangerous con- 
sequences Lo the peace and resources of the government which would inevitably 
result from a continuance of the contest in which they had been unfortunately 
engaged.” Recollecting the many occasions on which Mr. Hastings had shown 
his readiness to sacrifice principle to expediency, one is not much surprised at 
his having made this offer tv Sir Elijah Impey; the only wonder is how the 
chief-justice agreed to accept of it, In replying to an application in favour of 
Nuucomar fiom the majority of the council, he had taken occasion to give 
utterance to the maxim, that “it is not sufficient that courts of justice act 
independently ; it is necessary for the good government of 4 country that they 
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should be believed, and known to be above all influence,” anid here he is 
fleeing in the very face of this maxim, and placing himself as aj nudge “under 
influence,” simply because he was to be handsomely paid for it. He had 
claimed jurisdiction because, as he alleged, a sense of duty compelled him, and 
he now enters into a compact by which he, virtually at least, engages to with 
dvaw the claim, beeause, though the sense of duty may remain, the stronger 
sense of personal interest overpowers it By an honourable ninded man the 
very arguments which Mr Hastings employed in advocating the appointment 
would have been fell do be insulting, but Sir Elijah Impey saw nothing but 
the money, and blindly grasped at it We say bl/ndly, because, however little 
restrained by priuciple, he might have foreseen that he was throwing away a 
substance, and snatching a shadow. The grossness of the bargain would not 
allow it to pass without animadversion, and the probable consequence was that 
parliament would interfere and decide that, instead of being entitled to draw 
the salaries of Lwo judges, he had dishonoured the bench, and proved himself 
unworthy of heing a judge at all, 

Mr. Hastings’ proposed reconstruction of the sudder dewunnee adawlut, and 
the appointment of Sir Hlijah Impey as its sole judge, was slvongly opposed in 
the council, but his casting vole once more availed him. There was, however, 
another ordeal to he passed. While the jurisdiction controversy was raging, 
and threatening to throw everything into confusion, petitions lad been pre- 
sented to parliament from the Company, from the governor aud council and 
the British inhabitants in Bengal, praying for legislative interference, and 
vopresenting that unless relief were given “the Company would have ports 
wilhout trade, possessions without revenue, and provinces without inhabitants.” 
These petitions were referred to a select committee ov the 12th of January, 
1781, and an act was passed to define the jurisdiction of the supreme court, 
and keep it within due bounds. By this act (21) Geo. IIT. « 70) it was 
enacted that “the governor-geueral and council of Bengal shall not be subject, 
jointly or severally, to the jurisdiction of the supreme court of Fort William, in 
Caleutta, for or hy reason of any act or order, or any other matter or thing 
whatsoover, counselled, ordered, or done by them in thew public capacity only ; 
that persons implicated in any action or process, civil or criminal, in the said 
supreme court, for any act or acts done by the order of the said governor and 
council in writing,” may give the order in evidence, and this order, with proof 
that the act or acts complained of were done in accordance with it, “shall 
amount to a sufficient justification,’ that the supreme court “shall not have 
ar exervise any jurisdiction In any matter concerning the revenue, or concerning 
any act or acts ordered or done in the collection thereof, according to the usage 
and practice of the country, or the regulations of the governor-general and 
council; and that “no person shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the supreme 


~ eourt for or by reason of his being a landowner, landholder, or farmer of land, or 
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of land rent,” or by reason “of his being employed hy the Company, or the 
governor-general and council, or hy any person deriving authority under them,” 
or on account of “his being employed by a native, or a descendant of a native 
of Great Britain,” except in actions tor wrongs or trespasses, and also except in 
any civil suit, where the parties have agreed in writing that the supreme court 
shall decide, 

The question of jurisdiction was thus settled, as it only could he, by the 
authority of the legislature; and therefore the greater was the dissatisfaction 
felt with the very different kind of settlement which had been attempted 
without legislative interference The directors, before taking any step in the 
matter, determined to have the highest legal advice, and laid the case before 
the attorney-general, the solicitor-general, Mr. Dunning, and their standing 
counsel, Mr. Rous. The first three concurred in an opinion which would now 
find few supporters. It was as follows:—‘‘ The appointment of the chief justice 
to the office of judge of sudder dewannee adawlut, and giving hin a salary for 
the latter office, besides what he is cutitled to as chief-justice, does not appear 
to us to be illegal, cither as being contrary to 18 Geo. FIL (the Regulating 
Act), or incompatible with his duty as chief-justicce, nor do we see anything 
in the late act, 21 Geo. IIL, which affects the question.” Myr, Rous differed, 
and Mr. Mansfield, one of the three who had signed the opiion, intimated that 
he now doubted whether the acceptance of a salary to be held at pleasure 
was not against the spirit of the act, or at leasL the reason of the case. 
The lawyers had viewed the question in the spirit of their profession, and 
had decided nothing Lut the legality. The select commitive of parliament 
took higher ground; and in their .eport, which was presented on the 18th of 
April, 1782, looked Leyond the mere question of law, and judged Sir Elijah 
Impey’s appointment on its own merits. hoy objected to the power which 
it conferred as exorbitant, and all the more dangerous that it was undefined. He 
was to decide on the fortunes of the whole natives of Bengal, with nothing to 
guide him but his own will, and subject to no appeal which might have cor- 
rected him when he went astray. ‘lo his judicial was superadded legislative 
power, for the regulations which he night be pleased to frame were to have all 
the force of law. On seeing all this power concentrated in a single individual, 
it was not out of place to ask whether he was the kind of person who might 
Le expected to use 1 with moderation. Just before receiving the appointment, 
he had been stretching his jurisdiction beyond all reasonable bounds, and would 
to all appearance be stretching it still, had not his moderation beon prrchased 
by bestowing upon him a large salary. Such a compact reflected dishonour 
both on “the public justice” and on “the executive administration of Bengal.” 
Sir Elijah Impey is seen “one day summoning the governor-genetal and council 
before his tribunal for acts done as council, and the next accepting emoluments 
nearly equal to his original appointment, to be held during the pleasure of the 
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saine council” To secure his independence the crown had made him chief- 
justice, and fixed his salary for life; aud to deprive him of his independence 
the governor general and council had made him judge of the sadder dewennee 
arlowlut, and given him a still larger salary, to be held only during their 
pleasure The two oflices are Incompatible “By the dependence of one 
tribunal both are rendered dependent—both ave vitiated, so far as a place of 
great power, influence, and patronage, with near £8000 a year of emoluments, 
held at the pleasure of the giver, can be supposed to operate on gratitude, 
interest, and fear.” On these and similar gromuls parliament decided, in aceord- 
ance with the recommendation of the conmnittee, that the appointment should 
be deelared nulland void, and that the directors should order it to le rescinded. 
This they did without delay, and on the 9th of May the House of Commons 
moved an address to the crown, for the reeall of Sir Hhijah Impey from India 
The result, which inight have been anticipated, was thus realized; and he found, 
when too late, that in attempting to double his emoluments by an unworthy 
compact, he had wade a fearful sacrifice of both character and fortune. In 
order to bring these internal transactions to a close, it has been necessary to 
advance a few years beyond the period to which we had brought the narrative 
of public events. This must now he resumed 


CHAPTER VII. 


A rupture with the Mahrattas—A force sent overland from the Bengal to the Bombay presidency — 
Expedition from Bombay to assist Ragobah— Disastrous results-—Negotiation with Moodajee 
Bhonsla, Rajah of Berar—Goddard’s campaign against the Mahrattas—Trealy with the Rana of 
Gohud — Campaign of Popham—Capture of Gwalior—Capture of Baxssein—LHostilities with beindia 
—Peave with the Muahrattas. 


yeep 


HE tveaty of Poorundhuy, concluded with the Poonal ministry 
hy Colonel Upton, not being much relished either by the Com. 
pany or the Mahrattas, had received a very imperfect execution, 
each party endeavowing to evade his obligations under it, 

5 ss and lay the blame of non-fulfilment on the other. In_ this 

sinks of feeling very little was required to pvrodnce a rupture. The more 

immediate oecasion of it was as follows. In the middle of March, 1777, 

French ship, laden with military and marine stores, cloth, and other articles of 

Kuropean export, arrived at Choul or Chowal, a Mahratta port about twenty- 

three miles south of Bombay, and landed several Frenchmen, who proceeded 

towards Poonah. One of then annonneed himself as a French ambassador, and 
was received in that character by the Mahratta ministers This ambassador 
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proved to be the Chevalicr St. Lubin, who, it will be recollected, formed part of aD 1777 


the train of the field-deputies whom the council of Madras during the war with 
TIyder had the folly to send to the army, as a kind of check on the movements 
of their own general. This chevalicr pretended to have lived long among the 
Mabhvrattas, to be intimately acquainted with their leading chiefs as well as with 
Hyder, and to be thus able, by the accuracy of his knowledge and the extent 
of his influence, to be of essential service during the campaign Credit was 
given to his statements, but subsequent inquiry proved that they were without 
foundation, and that he was a mere adventurer. He had now succeeded in 
palming his imposturcs on the French, who, mortified at the ascendency which 
the British had established in India, and in daily expectation that a mew war 
between the two nations was about to commence, were anxious to obtain some 
locality which might facilitate their naval and military operations, and serve 
as a nucleus from which new conquest might be made. On the east coast the 
retention of what they already possessed was the utmost that they could ven- 
ture to hope fur; the west coast presented a more favourable prospeet. It was 
much nearer to the Mauritius, which had become the chief place of rendezvous 
for their European armaments, and the hostile feelings of the Mabhrattas 
towards the British would make negotiation with them comparatively easy. 
Entertaining these views, they gave a willing ear to St Lubin, and sent hin on 
a inission to Poonah, As soon as his arrival and reception were known at 
Bombay, the greatest alarm was excited, and the council, who had Leen mortified 
above measure, both at the terms of the treaty of Poorundhur, and the manner 
in which it had been concluded, would at once, had their power been as absolute 
as it formerly was, have began to prepare for war. Under the restrictions 
which the Bengal goverument had imposed upon them, tliey were obliged to 
proceed more cautiously. Their freedom of action had, however, been in a 
great measure restored to them by a letter from the directors, disapproving of 
the manner in which they had been interfered with by the governor-general 
and council, giving it as their opinion ‘that an alliance originally with Ragobah 
would have been more for the honour and advantage of the Company, and 
more likely to be lasting than that at Poonah,” and summing up their views on 
the subject thus;—'' His (Ragobah’s) pretensions to the supreme authority appear 
to us better founded than those of his competitors; and therefore, if the condi- 
tions of the treaty of Poonah have not been strictly fulfilled on the part of the 
Mabrattas, and if, from any circumstance, our governor-general and council 
shall deem it expedient, we have no objection to an alliance with Ragobah, on 
the terms agreed upon between him and you” 

Shortly after they had obtained this sanction to their proceedings, the 
Bombay council received an application which ot once decided their future 
course, ‘The dissensions which had long prevailed in the court of Poonah at 
last came to such a height that one of the parties, despaixing of being able to 
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establish theiv own aseendency, resolved to espouse the cause of Ragobah. At 
the head of this party was Moraba Furnavese, the cousin and rival of Nana 
Furnavese, the acting prime minister. The latter, not satisfied with showing 
favour to St Lubin, had put many petty affronts on Mr. Mostyn, the Company’s 
resident at Poonah, and it was therefore concluded that he had finally com- 
mitted himself to the French, and was even prepared to give them a permanent 
footing in the country. Hence when Moraba, the head of the rival party, 
opened a communication with the Bombay council, and formally proposed that 
they would take means to reinstate Ragobah at Poonah, the request was so 
inuch in accordance with their own views and wishes, that they determined 
to comply with it without delay. Having formed this resolution, they lost no 
time in conveying intelligence of it to Bengal. Here, as usual, a serious differeuce 
of opinion arose. Messrs Wheler and Francis opposed the Bombay resolution 
as illeval, because adopted without the previous sanction required by the Regu- 
lating Act; as dishonourable, because in violation of a still subsisting treaty ; 
and as impolitic, because involving the Company, without uecessity or any 
adequate cause, in a war of the most formidable description. On the other 
hand, Messrs Hastings and Barwell argued that the resolution, which might 
otherwise have been illegal, was fully justified by the suddenness of the emer- 
geucy, and its conformity to the views expressed by the directors; that ib 
could uot be considered as a breach of the Poorundhur treaty, since one of 
the principal parties to that trealy was in favour of the application which had 
been made for assistance; and that it was in accordance with true policy, since 
it would not only frustrate the ambitious schemes of their great European 
rival, but secure their future ascendency in Mahratla councils, besides giving 
accessions of territory which would more than compensate for all the expense. 
This opinion, by means of the governor-general’s casting vote, prevailed, and it 
was resolved to assist the Bombay presidency both with money and with 
troops. 

The transmigsion of the money was a simple process, but the conveyance 
of troops presented obstaeles of no ordinary nature. The Company’s brigades 
were stationed far to the north and west, near the frontiers of Oude, and not 
only would much time be required to bring a suflicient detachment down to 
Calcutta, but a long and tedious voyage at an unfavourable season would 
intervene before it could reach the field of action. Mz. Hastings suggested the 
bold idea of an overland journey, It was adopted, aud a force consisting of six 
battalions of sepoys, a proportionate artillery, and a corps of cavalry, was 
directed to assemble at Calpee, on the right bank of the Jumna ‘This place is 
neatly equidistant in a direct line from Calcutta and Bombay, being about 600 
miles W.N.W. of the one, and 680 miles N.N.E. of the other. In the latter 
direction, the distance by any practicable route cannot be less than 1000 miles, 
and thus was the march about to be undertaken through a country only half 
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explored, and for the most part unfriendly, if not actually hostile, by a foree «p 17 


mustering in all 103 Europea officers, and 6234 native troops, with a cumber- 
some mass of followers estimated at not less than 80000 The command was 
given to Colonel Leslie, whose or- 
ders were to proceed across India ~~- + 
towuds Bombay, and place himself - 
at the disposal of that presidency. 

Puing these preparations the 
aspect of affairs at Poonah had un- 
dergone another change Moraba, 
whose talents and honesty were far 
less than his ambition, no sooner be- 
lieved that his own ascendency was 
established, than he began to repent 
of the invitation to reinstate Rago- 
bah, and showed an evident anxiety 
tu evade the subject when it was 
pressed. by his English friends. A 
majovity of the Bombay council see- 
ing this change, resolved, on 22d 
April, 1778, to countermand Colonel 
Leslie’s detachment <A. letter, re- 
ceived immediately after, from the Cavers ou the Jiwana, 

Dror Ruon'’s Eitst Impressions of Tadia 

Bengal government, induced them 
to alter this resolution, and on the 3d of May another order was despatched, “spt of 
directing Colonel Leslie to advance Meanwhile another sudden revolution at Poonak 
Poonah had issued in the overthrow of Moraba and his party. Moraba himself 
was imprisoned in the fortress of Ahmednuggur; Sukaram Bapoo, through 
whom chiefly the treaty of Poorundhur was concluded, and who had throughout 
all changes steadily supported Ragobah, was carried off lo end his days in a 
dungeon, loaded with chains so heavy, that though a powerful man he could Rxvieho 
scarcely lift them, and so scantily supplied with food aud water, that they barely 
sufficed to maintain him in life for fourteen months, without satisfying his 
hunger or quenching his thirst; and Nana Furnavese, who had played his part 
with consummate art, was once more at the head of the ministry without a rival 
On this change of administration, the Bombay council applied to know whether 
the new ministers held the Mahratia state to be still bound by the treaty of 
Poorundhur. 

At an earlier period the Company’s resident at Poonah had made application 
to the ministers there, and to Scindia and Holkar, for passports to the British 
troops during the overland march. The object of their expedition was stated 
to be to counteract the designs of the French, On this subject the Mahratta 
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anus chiefs were rather incredulous. “They probably considered,” says Duff}! “that 
if it had been intended to send troops to Bombay, they would have been 
Negotiations @uibarked from the coast of Malabar or Coromandel, and replaced from Bengal, 
a the 0 opinion,” he adds, “in which many competent judges among our own coun- 
ee trymen coincided * Scindia and Holkar, who were at Poonah when the appli- 
cation was made, naturally desired that duving their absence the British force 
should pass as friends rather than enemies, aud therefore readily granted the 
passports. Nana Furnavese was not so complying. When he saw that the 
favour shown to St Lubin at Poonah was made the ground of serious complaint, 
he dismissed hin without difficulty, because he was too clear-sighted not to 
have discovered his true character, but ho made this dismissal the ground of a 
very plausible argument If the object of Colonel Leslic’s expedition really was 
to counteract the designs of the French, this object was already gained by their 
distuissal, and the expedition being thus rendered unnecessary, there was 10 
occasion for passports ‘To the important question, whether the new ministers 
held themselves bound by the treaty of Poorundhur, the reply was, that “the 
Hnglish should keep that treaty faithfully, and then they would do the same.” 
Carey About the time when this decisive reply was given, intelligence arrived that 
goveument, the expected war with France was actually declared This seemed to the 
Bombay council an additional reason for taking decisive steps They accord- 
ingly enterecl into a new agrecment with the opposition party ab Poonali, It 
differed considerably from the former, inasmuch as under it Ragobah was only 
to assume the regency, and retain it till the majority of Gunga Bye’s son, Madhoo 
Row Narrain, who was thus acknowledged to be the legitiinate peishwa, This 
agreement had scareely been concluded, when the party with whom it had beon 
made was completely overthrown, The Bombay council, however, had gone too 
far to recede, aud they determined to carry out their plans. 
Deparime Colonel Leslie had commenced his march in the end of May, 1775, and was 
Tas pe expected by the Bengal government to advance with so much rapidity as to be 
“tion able to cross the Nerbudda before the rains. Instead of this he allowed him- 
self to Le retarded ly some petty Rajpoot chiefs, whom the Mahrattas had 
instigated to throw obstructions in the way, and in desultory warfare with 
them wasted the time which might have carried him far in advance In the 
middle of August he had only reached Mhow, a town of Bundelcund, a litlle 
west of Chatterpore; and in the course of five months, while the estimated 
expense of his army amonnted to more than twelve lacs, the whole distance 
accomplished did not exceed 120 miles, His incapacity, which had been 
previously suspected, was now considered proved, and an order was issued for 
his recall. Before it reached him he had died of fever, on the 8d of October, 
1778, The command of the detachment was assumed by the next senior 
officer, Colonel Goddard, who a few days after quitted Rajegurh, and proceeded 
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towards the Nerludda. The Mahratta officer stationed at Sagur, after many 4D 17s 
professions of friendship, made a perfidious attempt on the baggage of the army; 
the Nabob of Bhopaul, on the contrary, gave il every assistance in his power, 
aud greatly facilitated its progress. On the 2d of December, the Norbudda 





was forded at Hoosingabad. 

Colonel Goddard, after crossing the Nerbudda, remained for some time on ils Negotaton~ 

south bank, awaiting some communications on whieh his future operations Pie 
depended. Mr Hastings had conceived it possible to detach Moodajee Bhonsla, er 
the Rajah of Berar, from his connection with the ministers of Poonah, and 
enlist him in the interests of the Company. His views of the means by which 
this desirable olject was to be accomplished were at first somewhat indefinite. 
When questioncd on the subject by the party opposed to him in the council, he 
stated two methods by which the friendship of the rajah might be secured. 
The one was to assist him in recovering certain territories which had been 
wrested from him by Nizam Ali; the other was to support his claim to the 
Mabratta rajahship The former pageant rajah had recently died at Sattarah 
without issuc, and Moodajee Bhonsla, without pretending to be the nearest 
heir, was disposed to put in a claim to the succession, on the ground of Iris 
being a descendant of Sevajee. Before determining in which of these two modes 
the rajal’s friendship was to Le courted, it was resolved to send an embassy to 
hin. My. Elliot, who was at the head of the embassy, died on the 12th of 
September, Lefore reaching Nagpore, the capital of Berar, and further proceed- 
ings were in consequence deferred The rajah, whose vanity had been tattered 
by the court paid to him, professed great sorrow at the death of the ambassador, 
and wrote a letter to the governor-general, in which, after lamenting the event, 
he expressed a hope that the plan of friendship would not thereby be frustrated. 
On the sume day the governor-yeneral received a despatch from Colonel 
Coddard, dated 22d October, detailing the progress he had made towards the 
Nerbudda. It was now necessary to come to some decision, and the governor- 
general had nothing better to propose than that the negotiation with the rajah 
should be resumed, and conducted through Colonel Goddard. This motion, 
though strenuously opposed, was carried by the usual casting vote, aud Colonel 
Goddard received the necessary powers to act in a double capacity. 14 was this 
which kept him halting on the banks of the Nerbudda. 

The state into which affairs had thus been brought was very complicated, ee 
The Bombay government were under agreernent to secure the regency at Mi. Hast- 
Poonah for Ragobah, till such time as the young peishwa should be able to act a 
for himself; and the Bengal government were negotiating another agreement, 
which was totally incompatible with it. Moodajee Bhonsla’s object was to be 
a real, not a pageant vajah; and if he succeeded there would obviously be no 
room for any peishwa, at least in the sense in whieh the term was now under- 
stood, and the Bombay council and Ragobah and his friends understood it, 
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when they incurred their mutual obligations. Mr Hastings, when twitted 
with the inconsistency, did not attempt to deny it. He merely argued that 
the proposed agreement with the rajah would, if adopted, be by far the more 
valuable of the two, and that at all events the detachment ought to econ- 
tinue its march, whether its service should ultimately be employed in restoring 
Ragobah, or in raising Moodajee Bhonsla to the rajahship, or in counteracting the 
schemes of the French On the 7th of December, when the complete over- 
throw of Ragobah’s party at Poonah became known at Caleulta, the governor- 
general held that the object originally contemplated in sending the detach- 
mont to Bombay was defeated, and that it therefore ought not to remain any 
longer under the orders of that presidency. His oljject in advising the Bengal 
wovernment to resume authority over it, was to prevent the employment of it 
in a manner which would defeat his favourite negotiation with the Rajah of 
Berar. On this occasion he carried the whole council along with him, though 
their votes were given on very different grounds; the opposition hoping that 
the result world be to secure the object for which they had all along been 
contending—the recall of the detachment to Bengal. Meanwhile, the negotia- 
tion with the rajah made little progress, as he was evidently anxious not to 
commit himself so long as there way room to doubt which of the two wonld 
prove the winning side. 

Colonel Goddard, while still halting on the banks of the Nerbudda, received 
the order which withdrew him from the authority of the Bombay government, 
and a few days after received an order trom this government to advance with 
all expedition to the aid of their army, which had taken the field in the cause 
of Ragobah. This was a dilemma from which an officer satistied with per- 
forming the ordinary routine of duty could casily have extricated himself. 
He would simply have remained at Hoossingabad, and pleaded the authority 
of his superiors. Colonel Goddard was not an officer of this cast. caring, 
from the tovms of the Bombay letter, that much more might be ab stake than 
appeared on the face of it, he resolved without hesitation to hasten westwards, 
He accordingly started about the 26th of January, 1779, and on the 30th 
reached Burhanpoor. In order to refresh his men, he remained here till the 
6th of February, when he resumed his march Surat, towards which he was 
proceeding, was 300 miles distant. He reached it in twenty days. By this 
extraordinary expedition he avoided a body of horse which had been sent 
from Poonah to intercept him 

Though Colonel Goddard had regularly transmitted full accounts of his 
progress to Bombay, he had received no information, Why he was thus kept 
in the dark has not been satisfactorily explained. It may have been merely 
culpable negligence, though another hypothesis is that the Bombay authorities, 
confident'in their own resources, believed that they were a match for the Mab- 
rattas without his aid, and were therefore unwilling to give him a share of the 
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glory, which they hoped to appropriate entirely to themselves. If they acted ap is 


fiom such selfish and vain-glorious motives, they were now paying the penalty 

oe ‘ § : Contcmpti 

They had bought disgrace on themselves, disaster on the Company, and dis ie 
: or 3 7 a ‘ : _ of Bombay 

honour on the British name The course of events which terminated in this govenment 


resulé must now be explained 


4 


In the end of August, 1778, the Bombay government learned for the first 
time, from the governor-general and council, that there was some intention of 
forining an alliance with Moodajee Bhonsla, and were directed in consequence 
not to enter into any engagement hostile to the government at Poonah This 
information and direction were too vague to stay the majority of the Bombay 
council from following up the measures into which they had now entered with ‘hey dete- 
their whole soul, and they resolved that Moodajee was so totally unconnected fal thon 
with their design of securing the regency to Ragobah, that the intimation “"°"* 
given them could not he intended to interfere with it Their preparation, 
however, did not keep pace with their resolutions, and they remained inactive 
till the 12th of October, when Ma John Carnac, one of the members of council, 
and the declarcd successor of Governor Hornby, lodged a minute, urging the 
necessity of adopting vigorous measures without further delay. Mr Carnac, 
though 1anked as a civilian, was the very same individual whom we formerly 
saw figuring jn Bengal in the days of Clive as Brigadier-general Carnac His 
opinion on a military question was therefore supposcd to be entitled to some 
weight; and though Mr. Draper urged a delay of two months, and gave good 
reasons for it, his caution only subjected him to a smile of contempt from the 
ancient brigadier, who carried the majovity along with him, and obtained the 
first reward of his zeal by being appointed president of a committee to settle 
the preliminaries with Ragobah. 

The council gave the command of their army to Colonel Charles Kgerton Thar ene 
His health was so infirm as to unfil him for active service, and on this account faut 
the place properly belonging to him had been taken in the former expedition 
by Colonel Keating. Strange to say, this fact, which furnished the best ground 
for excluding him still, was urged as the main reason for now appointing hin, 
anc an individual confessedly unfit was placed at the head of the army on the 
eve of a formidable war, merely in order that he might be able to draw the 
emoluments attached to the office, In some measure to counteract the foreseen 
consequences of such an appointment, the absurdity of ficld-deputies, which 
proved so mischievous in the Carnatic during the war with Hyder, was ré- 
peated, and two members of council, Mr. Carnac, the ex-brigacier-general, and 
Mr. Mostyn, lately resident at Poonah, accompanied the camp, to form, with the 
commander-in-chief, a committee empowered to regulate everything of import- 
ance, except the mere detail of duty and march. Colonel Egerton alleged that 
he had assented to the proposal of a committee under the impression that it 
was intended solely for the purpose of settling the preliminary arrangements 
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with Ragobah, but afterwards, on finding how much more extensive its powers 
were, he not only made repeated objections, but protested against the whole 
measure “as contrary to the orders of the court of directors, and derogatory to 
his situation as commanding officer.” This was an ominous commencement, 
and ought to have opened the eyes of the Bombay government to the blunder- 
ing and fatal course they were pursuing. 

Though it was well known that Nana. Furnavese was exerting himself to 
the utmost to meet the coming storm, a spirié of procrastination prevailed at 
Bombay, and it was late in November before the preparations were pronounced 
to be compicte. On the evening of the 22d, an advanced party, consisting of 
six companies of native grenadiers and some light artillery, sailed from Bombay, 
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and landing ab Aptes, gained possession of this Bhore Ghaut, a aountnin pass 
on the aa from Bombay to Poonah, and: nearly equidistant from both, being 
about forty miles south-east of the former and north-west of the latter. The 
main body sailed on the following day, and disembarked at Panwell on the 

25th, Including the advanced party under Captain Stewart, the whole force 
mustered 3900 men, of whom 591 were Europeans, 2278 sepoys, and 500 gun 
lascars, At Panwell a proclamation, declaring the objects of the expedition, 
was issued in ‘Ragobah’s name. Some time was lost at Panwell, and before 
leaving it, Colonel Egerton and, Mr. Carnac hac quarrelled on a point of 


- etiquette, the knotty point in. dispute being the military honours claimed by. 
the latter, 
who: saith once attending h 00: minittee; returned: to Bombay, where -he 
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thus endeavouring to throw off a galling yoke, he only rivetted it more firmly 
The Bombay council, when appealed to, overruled his objections, and as there 
were now only two members, and My. Camac as president had the casting vote, 
the effect was to make him virtually sole master. 

The army, which did not reach the top of the Ghauts till the 23d of 
December, was there divided into two brigades, the one commanded by Colonel 
Cay, and the other by Lieutenant Cockburn, while the advance under Captain 
Stewart was still kept up as a separate corps. There were thus three divisions 
inoving In succession, the one always occupying the ground which the other 
had occupied, and the whole creeping on at such a sluggard pace that eleven 
days were spent im reaching Karlee, a village only eight miles in advance of 
the Bhore Ghaut. This extraordinary mode of warfare was attributed to the 
iupertection of the commissariat. The effect of it was to encourave the enemy, 
who kept harassing the march by infantry, rockets, and guns In the skir- 
uishes thus oveasioned, both Colonel Cay, who was an excellent officer, and 
Caplain Stewart, who had given great promise of future eminence, lost their 
lives. The Mahratias meanwhile had full leisure to assemble their army, in 
which the chief commands were held by Mahadajee Sciudia, Hurry Punt 
Phurkay, and ‘Tookajee Hollar, the latter, however, who was known to have 
a leaning for Ragobah, being stationed so as to make it extremely hazardous 
to abtempt to Join him, 

On the 9th of January, 1779, when the British army reached Tullygaom, 
the enemy appeared in force, and seemed prepared for resistance. This was 
merely a feinb; for when battle was offered them, they suddenly retired. At 
this time Colonel Egerton, disabled by sickness, had resigned the command to 
Colonel Cockburn; but as he still remained in the camp—for the very good 
reason that he dust not venture to quit it, because a body of the enemy had 
cul off the communication with Bombay—his counsels and those of Mr. Carnac 
still prevailed. The distance from Tullygaom to Poonah was only eighteen 
miles, and a determined effort might have accomplished it. Despondency, 
however, had now taken the place of overweening confidence, and two fatal 
resolutions were taken in one breath, The first was to open a negotiation with 
sone of the chiefs, the second to retreat, Colonel Cockburn, on being asked his 
opinion, said he had no doubt of being able to carry the army to Poonah, thouyh 
not without the sacritice of the baggage, provisions, and cattle. The Iast, in 
bullocks alone, were 19,000. Whether it was that the sacrifice was deemeid too 
expensive, or that some other inexplicable motive weighed wilh Messrs. Egerton 
and Carnac, the resolution to retreat was persisted in, in the fhee of an earnest 
remonstrance froin Ragobah, who saw hut too clearly what the result would he. 
When unable to change the resolution, he prayed only that the execution night 
ba deferred. This was refused, even for a single day, and “at eleven o'clock on 
the night of the 11th of January,” says Duff, “the heavy guns having been 
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thrown into a large tank, and a quantity of stores burned, an army of 2600 
British troops began ils retreat, sceretly, as was supposed, before 50,000 
Mahrattas.” They had not made a single march before recciving too good 
proof that they were discovered, At two o'clock in the morning, the advanced 
gud tunder Captain Gordon was fired upon by a party of horse — As soon as 
the tiring was heard, Colonel Cockburn ordered two companies of Huropeans to 
support the advanee, bul before any respite was obtained the rear also was 
attacked, and part of the baggage plindered — At daylight the army discovered 
that they were completely surrounded. A halt immediately took place, the 
line was formed, and a desperate struggle commenced. Ju the rear, where the 
ouset was tiercest, the six grenadier companies of sepoys, under command of 
Captain Hartley, fought with perfect enthusiasm, and set an cxample which, if 
followed, utight have secured an onmolested retreat As it was, Hartley’s 
intrepidity su far suececded in keeping the enemy at bay, that the advanced 
guard made some progress, aud halted at the village of Wurgaom. The main 
body, however, was in eveat confusion The followers crowded in between the 
troops so us greatly to impede their movements, and when the village was 
neared, rushed forward for shelter from the rockets which the enemy were 
showering upon them, The case, not yet hopeless, was soon made so by the 
pusillanimity of the conmanding otlicer, who, instead of repressing despondency, 
encouraged it. Though a considerable loss had heen sustained in entering the 
village, the troops had extricated themselves, the ecnemy’s horse were driven off, 
and the guns were placed in commanding positions Lu the afternoon of the 
12th some respite was thus obtained, but on the following day, when the 
enemy's guus opened on the village, and a large body of infantry advanced 
to attack it, the resistance grew feebler and fecbler, many desertions took place 
and the most alarming reports were circulated, ‘I'he loss of the preceding day 
amounted to 50 killed, 151 wounded, and 155 missing—the last, the heaviest 
item of all, was supposed to be mostly owing to desertion. Among the killed 
and wounded were fifteen European officers. 

A loss of 352 in a single day was a fearful deduction froin so small a force, 
and a further retreat being deemed impracticable, Mr Farmer, the seerctary of 
the committee, was sent to negotiate. The first demand was that Rayobah 
should be given up. This would have been eomplied with, had he not pre- 
viously made a better wrangement for himself by agreeing tu surrender to 
Scindia, The next demand was that the committee should cnter into a new 
treaty, surrendering all that the Bombay govermnent had acquired since the 
death of Madhoo Row, together with the revenues drawn by the Company from 
Baroach and Surat. When this demand wag made known by a note from 
Mr. Farmer, 2 consultation was held. Colonel Cockburn’s opinion, given in writ- 
ing, as he was called upon to do, was that retreat was impracticable, and that he 
could not undertake the responsibility of it. Captain Hartley manfully com- 
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bated this opinion, and even showed a plan by which retreat might be insured 
Colonel Cockburn refused to alter his opinion, and Mr, Carnac acquiesced in it, 
though according to his own account Le rather agreed with Captain Hartley 
that a retreat might be accomplished, and ought to be attempted, sooner than 
submil to the humiliating terms proposed. Ultimately the answer of the com- 
mittee was that they had no power to enter into any treaty without the 
sanction of the supreme government. No sooner was this answer retumed than. 
Mr, Carnac did the very thing which it was said he had no power to do, and sent 
Mr. Holmes to Scindia to conclude a treaty His apology for this double-dealing 
was, that if the Poonah ministers, after he had told them he could uot treat, 
chose to be duped, it was their own fault, and that so far from intending the 
good faith he pledged, he gave Mr. Holmes his powers under a mental reserva- 
tion that they were to be of no validity. 

Some dexterity was shown in sending Mr. Holmes to Scindia. Between him 
and Nana Turnavese great jealousy and rivalry had long subyisted, and he felt 
greatly flaltered when a separate negotiation was opened with him. His vanity, 
however, did not blind him so far as to make him lower the original demands. 
The convention settled with Mr. Holmes, restored everything to the Mahrattas 
as held by them in 1778, gave Sciniia the Company's share of Baroach, besides 
asum of 41,000 rupees in presents to his servants, and bound the committce 
to send on the spot an order countermanding the advance of the Bengal troops. 
Humiliating as these conditions were, the committee expressed their gratitude 
to Seindia for having obtained them, and in security of fulfilment on their part, 
left Mr. William Gamul Farmer and Lieutenant Charles Stewart ag hostages. 
Qn descending the Ghauts, the first act of the committee was to commit a 
breach of faith by countermauding the order they had sent to Colonel Goddard, 
when under the dictation of the Mahrattas they forbade him to advance This 
explains the cause of the contradictory messages which puzzled that officer, and 
determined him to make his celebrated march to the west. When the amy 
arrived at Bombay, the first thing which occupied the attention of government 
was the distribution of punishment and reward. Colonels Egerlon and Cock- 
burn they suspended from the service; of the conduct of My, Carnage, a worse 
culprit than either, they took no notice. The directors, when they reviewed 
these proceedings, distributed justice more impartially, by placing Mr. Carnac 
in the same category with the colonels, and dismissing the whole three. The 
only officer particularly entitled to reward was Captain Hartley, on whom the 
council immediately conferred the rank of lieutenant-colonel. Unfortunately 
this was a violation of the rule of rising by seniority, and excited so mneh 
claanour among those who considered themselves defrauded a step of promotion, 
that the directors virtually deprived Captain Hartley of his coloneley by sus- 
pending his pay as lieutenant-colonel, and his further promotion, till all those 
formerly hig seniors should in the usual routine be promoted over him, 
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ADOT) Nothing could exceed the mortification and distress of the Bombay goveru- 
_ “ment Eager tu show the Bengal government what Bombay could do without 
ae their assistance, they had disdained to wail for the arrival of the detachment, 
Bombay — ancl “eesporately,’ as Duff well expresses it, “sent a handful of men agaist the 
sven Senuth of the Mahratta empire” ‘This enterprise, “practicable only hy 
celeriby, address, and resolution,’ they committed to men totally unfit for such 
acharge, The consequence was that “their army had returned defeated, their 
treasury was exhaustel, their credit insignificant, and their reputation sullied.” 
Under these disastrous circumstances, a most judicious course was pursued by 
Governor Hornby. Efe advised his colleagues to abslain from recriniination, 
leaving it lo their superiors to decide on theiy motives and measures, and m 
the meanwhile giving their whole minds to the consideration of the means best 
fitted to prevent or surmount the evils which seemed Lo be impending The 
disgraceful treaty or convention of Wurgaom they could never thirds of ratifying, 
but as this was a question which they could not of themselves decide, nothing 
could be gained by repudiating it at once, and thus publishing a defiance to the 
Mahrattas. Their best policy was to begin anew with their preparations, and 
slrain evory nerye to recruit and iinprove their army. 
ee Such was the position of affhirs at Bombay, when the joyful tidings were 
uotdirt received of Colonel Goddard's arrival at Surat The government, besides 
uf Swat . : . ‘ . . ‘ 
expressing their liveliest gratitude for the honourable and generous iotives 
which had indueed him to hasten to their velief, testified their sense of his 
merits by ofering him a seat in their council, and recommending that he should 
he appointed their commander-in-chief During a visit which he paid to Bom- 
bay, the esteem whieh they previously felt for his character was greatly 
inereased by personal acquaintance, but ab the same time, some facts were com- 
munieated which awoke the jealousy of the council, and threatened to produce 
some degree of misunderstanding. The Bengal government, on learning that the 
Bombay army had taken the field, had decided on sending forward the detach- 
iment to their support, but declined to relinquish their own control over iL, At 
a Jater period, they had taken the still more decided step of nob ouly retaining 
Colonel Goddard under their orders, but of conferring upon him distinc) powers 
to negotiate as their plenipotentiary with the court of Poonah. On being made 
acquainted with the disasters which were crowned by the cisgraceful conven- 
Ve tion of Wureaom, they fast provided for their own safety by ordering a brigade 
governnent.to the banks of the Jumna, and sending Sir Eyre Coote, their conmander-in- 
vhief, to inspect and prepare their military resources on the north-west frontier, 
where an attack was most to be apprehended. This done, they gave their 
attention to the Bombay presideucy, and manifested a spirit worthy of all 
praise. In this respect Mr, Hastings particularly distinguished himself In a 
minute lodged on the 24th of May, 1779, he remarked, “ Whatever our resolu- 
tions, I hope the board will see with me the propriety of conveying them in 
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such a fourm and temper, as may give encouragement and confidence to the pv ir 
presidency of Bombay, stead of adding to their depression” Again ‘ To : 
mak our want of confidence in them by any puble act, would weaken theirs teaie as.d 
inus, to load them with harsh and unoperating reproaches, would iadispose Sat 
them to our authority, ab the same tine that it would absolve them from its 

effects; and to bind their deliberations by absolute and anconditional orders, 

might eventually disable them fiom availing themselves of any fortuitous 
vdvantages which the confusion of the Mahratta government is more likely to 

offer them, than any plan which we could prescribe to them, or which they 

could form on the letter of our instructions’ His advice therefore was, “ Let 

us rather excite them to exert theinselves for the retrieval of their past mis- 
fortunes, and arm them with means adequate to that end; restricting their 

powers where the object is determinate, and permitting a more liberal exten- 

sion Of them im cases which are too variable and uncertain for positive 
injunctions ” 

Liberal and. moderate as these views are, Mr. Hastings, when he came to the ee 

practical application of them, did not succeed in giving entire satisfaction The ween tle 
Bombay government thought themselves slighted when the rank of brigacier- Sanicoe 
geheral was conferred on Colonel Goddard by the governor-general and council, oe 
and not as they thought it ought to have heen only through them; they also 
complained of his being appointed to negotiate separately with the Poonah 
ministers, and objected in particular to the stationing of a military force within 
their limits, and independent of their authority, as au invasion of their rights 
and highly unconstitutional. The governor-general and council refused to give 
way on any of these points, and the Bombay government liad the good sense 
to promise that a difference of opinion would not prevent them from eo-opera- 
ting heartily in whatever measures might he adopted On the loth of April, 
1779, General Goddard had been directed to endeavour to negotiate a peace on 
the terms of the treaty of Poorundhur, with the addition of an article excluding 
the French from any establishment within the Mabratta dominions. In the 
end of May he received more detailed instructions, directing him, if peace on 
the above terms could not be obtained, to adopt a plan suggested by Governor 
Hornby, and form an alliance with Futteh Sing as the acknowledged head of 
the Baroda or Guicowar tcrritories. After the disaster at Wuigaom, little hope 
was entertained of an effective alliance with Moodajee Bhonsla, and therefore 
General Goddard was instructed to tender specific conditions, the rejection of 
which would put it in his power to declare the negotiation at an end. 

There wag still another proposed alliance, from which at one time great things pees 
were expected. This was an alliance with Setndia, The rivalry subsisting »:tuscinain 
between him and Nana Furnavese was well known, While apparently acting 
cordially together, they were constantly counterworking and endeavouring to 


out-manceuyre cach other. In playing this double game, Sciudia had repeatedly 
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acted in amanner which seemed to imply that he would willingly come to a 
separate understanding with the Company. One marked instance had recently 
occurred By the convention of Wurgaom, Ragohah had heen committed to 
his custody. His real object in undertaking this office was to employ it asa 
means of working upon the fears of Nana Fumavese. With this view he had 
caused a jaghire worth tivelve lacs to be settled on Ragobah in Bundeleand. 
Ragobah was thus induced to belicve that Scindia was his friend; and Nana 
was also satisfied, because Scindia, on obtaining the jayhire, became seeurity to 
him that Ragobah would no more molest his government — Shortly after this 
arrangement Ragobah was sent off to his jaghire. He was very imperfectly 
euarded, and in the latter end of May, just before he reached the Nerbudda, 
abhint was given him that 1t was intended to contine him in the fortress of 
Jhansi He therefore watched his opportunity, and when about to ford the 
river made his cseape, and Hed with all speed to seek an asylum with his 
English friends at Baroach. The whole was believed to be a scheme of Scindia, 
who thus ab once widened the breach between Nana and the English, and led 
the latter to believe that he himself might be induced to co-operate with them 
iu their scheme of establishing Ragolah at Poonah. 

All Scindia’s professions of friendship proved vain, and Nana Furnayese, after 
the negotiation with him had been protracted for several months, virtually put 
an end to it, by declaring, when General Goddard demanded from him explicit 
answers, that the surrender of Salsette aud the person of Rayobal were pre- 
liminaries ta any treaty which the English might wish to conclude with the 
Mahvratta state. Previous to this, Ragobah with his two sons, Amrat Row 
and Bajee Row, the latter a child of four years old, had visited General Goddard 
in his camp, and received from him an allowance of 50,000 rupees a month. 
This was censured by the Bengal government as lavish expenditure, the more 
especially after it had been resolved to make no more use of him politically. 
The discovery, though late, had at last been made, that nothing could be more 
impolitic than an attempt to force into the Mabratta government a person to 
whoin the whole nation, instead of rising in his favour, as expected duving the 
late expectition, had manifested indifference or aversion, Now, therefore, that 
the declaration of Nana Furnavese had made war inevitable, it was to be 
carried on not in his name, but by the Company theinselves as principals. 

General Goddard, on receiving the above answer fromm Nana, set out for Bom- 
bay, where he arvived on the Ist of Novemher. The object of lis visit was 
twofold—to consult on, the future plan of operations in connection with the pro- 
posed alliance with the Guicowar Futteh Sing, and more especially to urge the 
immediate preparation and despatch of a reinforeemont. The council would 
have preferred delay, but could not resist his urgency, and a detachment under 
Colonel Hartley, consisting of 100 European artillery, 200 European infantry, 
and two battalions of scpoys, was immediately embarked for Gujorat. From 
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Madias a detachment, under Colonel Browne, of 100 atillery, 500 Europeans, 
und a battalion of sepoys, was expected On the side of Bengal a detachment 
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of 2000 sepoys, Which had been prepared to follow the overland route previously, Sov mn 


was duverted to a different purpose, which will attarwaids he eaplainel On 
rettuming to Suat, whee the main body of his army was stationed, General 
Ctoddaid dismissed the envoys of Nana, and vpened a negotiation with Futteh 
bmg On perceiving that this chief, afaid to commit himself, evaded a 
definite engagement, he put his army in motion, and crossed the Taptee on 
the Ist of Januay, 1780. He advanced slowly northward til joined by his 
battering tiain and stores from Baroach, and then hastened to attack the fort 
of Dubhoy, which was held by an officer for the peishwa, with a garrison of 
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2000 men. This place, situated fifteen miles south-east of Baroda, and seventy- Proceedmy. 


wight miles north-east of Surat, was believed by the natives to be of meat 
strength, and had certainly a very imposing appearance. It formed a quad- 
rangle of two miles in circuit, inclosed by a rampart built of large hewn stones, 
and surmounted by fifty-six towers General Goddard arrived before it on 
the 18th of January, and on the 20th, when ready to open upon it from a 
battery of three eighteen-pounders, within two hundred yards, found that the 
garrison had evacuated it during the night. Leaving it in charge of a ecom- 
pauy of sepoys and a few irregulars, under the charge of a civil officer, Mr. 
James Forbes, author of the Oriental Memoirs, he continued his march im the 
divection of Baroda. He was met by Falteh Sing, who showed how com- 
pletely the sudden capture of Dubhoy had changed his views, by entering at once 
into an offensive and defensive alliance, by which, in addition to other advan- 
tages ceded to the Company, he ayreed to furnish a body of 3000 horse. One 
of the stipulations in his favour was that he should be put in possession of 
Ahmedabad, For thiy place, therefore, the army now directed its march 
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Almedabad, the capital of Gujerat, situated on the eft bank of the Sabnr- 
wuttee, about sixty miles above its mouth in the Gulf of Cambay, though 
greatly declined from its ancient splendour, was still a place of great import- 
ance, With a population estimated at upwards of 100,000. — Its lofty turreted 
walls, about six miles in circuit, were remarkably strong, and if was at this 
tine held for the peishwa by a Brahmin commandant, with a garrison of G000 
Arab and Sindee infantry, and 2000 Mahratta horse General Goddard arrived 
before it on the 10th of February, and on the f2th opened a battery, by which 
a practicable breach was effected on the evening of the 15th. After the delay 
of a day in expectation of a surrender, the assault took place on the morning of 
the Voth, and was completely successful. Dutf justhy observes, that “the most 
honourable part of this gallant assault was the subsequent steadiness and good 
conduct of the troops No cxeesses were committed, aud two only of the 
inhabitants not composing the garrison lost their lives.’ The loss of the captors 
was only L106 killed and wounded. Among the latter were twelve European 
officers, two of who, volunteers, died of their wounds 

Inmediately after the capture of Ahmedabad, intelligence was ieccived of 
the approach of Mahadajee Scindia aud Tookajee Holkar, who forded the 
Nerbudda with upwards of 20,000 horse, and proveeded to the neighbourhood 
of Baroda, General Goddard crossed the Myhie on the Gth of March, to give 
them battle They showed vo inclination to accept of it, and retired as he 
approached Scindia even professed the greatest friendship, and as a prool of 
it, set at liberty the two Wurgaom hostages, Messrs. Farner and Stewarl, who 
arrived in the British camp Their account of Scindia’s conduct, and the 
arrival of an envoy, with great professions of friendship for the Inglish, and 
hatred for Nana Turnavese, gave some ground for belief thal le really desired 
an allianve, General Goddard, however, suspected that the real object was to 
keep him inactive during the fair weather; and therefore, while reciprocating 
the expressions of friendship, sent back the envoy, and left Scindia only three 
days 40 make hig proposals, On the 16th of March the envoy returned with 
terms, which were in substance that Rayobab should retire to Jhansi, and live 
on his jaghire of twelve lavs, that the government should continue, in the name 
of Madhoo Row Narvain as peishwa, and that Bajce Row, Ragobah's son, should 
be appointed the peishwa’s dewan. The most essential parl of the proposed 
arrangement, though mentioned last, was that as Bajee Row, who was only a 
child of four years, could not act as dewan, Scindia should take hin with him 
to Poonah, and manage for him. General Goddard answered that as these 
proposals amounted to nothing less than that the Company should assist 
Seindia in acquiring the entire power of the state, it was necessary that he 
should on his part consent, in the name of the peishwa, to certain concessions in 
favour of British interests, Scindia, seeing the nogobiation which he probably 
meant to spi out for months brought to a point in a few days, made no 
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further overtures, and entered into a communication with Govind Row, the 
brother of Futteh Sing, and his vival claimant for the office of Guicowar, with 
the view of pubting him in possession of Gujerat. General Goddard, on being 
made acquainted with this new intrigue, had no other wish than to bring on an 
action with the least possible delay 

Tt proved no easy matter to foree the Mabrattas to an encounter, which they 
continued anxious to avoid. Having placed his baggage under the protection 
of the hill-fort of Pawangurh, Scindia threw out a number of small parties of 
horse, to give alarm in case of danger, and prevent a surprise Thus feeling 
secure, he allowed the British to encamp within six miles of him. The two 
armies had remained in sight of each other for a week, when, on the morning 
of the 8d of April, General Goddard attempted a surprise, Taking the greater 
put of his troops, and heading them in person, he marched silently along, 
passed the out-partics of the Mahrattas and their grand guard of several thousand 
men, and was pushing on for the camp, which was still a mile in front, when 
the day dawned, and an alarin was given. The main hody of the enemy hence 
stood ready mounted, and even advanced to charge, when a heavy fire from 
the advancing British obliged them to turn their backs, General Goddard was 
under the impression that he had gained a victory, and felt mortified when, 
after cneamping, he perceived the enemy still keeping the same distance as 
before. On the 14th of April he was joined by the expected reinforcement 
from Madras, under Colonel Browne, and about a week after made another 
ineffectual attempt on Seindia’s camp, the Mahrattas merely waiting till he 
came within sufficient distance, and then retiring under a flight of rockets. 
The effects of this protracted desultory warfare was to make foraging extremely 
diffieull, and Genoral Goddard, shortly alter one of his covering parties had been 
briskly attacked, moved to the Nerbudda, to place his troops in cantonments 
during the approaching rains, 

The Bombay government made pressing application to General Guddard to 
seize Parneira, a hill fifteen miles north of Damaun, which had been fortified 
in the time of Sevajce. Before it could be attempted, it was found that their 
wishes had been anticipated. A Mahratta officer, of the name of Gunnesh Punt, 
who had been stationed in the Concan, sect ont on a marauding excursion, and 
after plundering the districts on the south of the Taptee known by the name 
of Uthawees Mahal, or Attawecesee, carricd his devastations to the vicinity of 
Surat. On application from the authorities, Lieulenant Welsh, of the Bengal 
cavalry, was sent forward with the Candahar horse (the designation of a body 
of cavalry belonging to the Nabob of Oude), and a body of infantry, and not 
only suceceded in surprising the camp of Gunnesh Punt, but afterwards pro- 
ceeded southward, and greatly distinguished Iimself by the enpture of three 
forts in the district of Damaun, one of them this very Parneira, about which 
the government had been so urgent. At this time, also; the tranquillity of the 
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districts in Gujerat, recently ceded to the Company by Futteh Sing, was insured 
during the approaching monsoon by the gallantry of a detachinent of Bengal 
sepoys under Major Forbes, who came up with one of Scindia’s detacliments 
uear Sinnore, on the Nerbudda, and completely defeated it. 

Mention has been made of a Bengal detachment which was preparing to 
follow Goddard's overland 1oule to Surat, when it was countermanded, and 
employed in a different direction. The nature of this employment must now be 
explained The Rana of Golud, the designation of a Jat zemindar, made appli- 
cation to the Bengal government for assistance against the Mahrattas, His 
territories consisted of a hilly tract, of which Gwalior was the capital; but so 
little was known of him at the time, that he is merely described as “a chief 
Mr. Hastings thought that the application might be turned to 
account. In this view he was seconded both by Sir Eyre Coote and General 
Goddard, who strongly recommended a diversion, which might be effected by 
operating againsl the Mahrattas in Malwah, through the rana’s tertitories 
Accordingly, on the 2d of December, 1779, a regular treaty with him was con- 
cluded, the Company engaging to furnish a force for the defence of his country, 
ata cerlain rate for each battalion of sepoys, and he engaging to Furnish 10,000 
‘horse, as soon as combined operations against the Mahrattas should be deter- 
inined on, Of any new territories acquired he was to receive seven-sixteunths, 
and when peace should be made, he was not only to be included, but his actual 
possessions, as well as those seized by the Mahrattas, were to be guaranteed to 
him. Sir Eyre Coote, as has been said, was in favour of a diversion, but he 
wished it to be attempted on a large scale, and therefore condemned the 
mcasure as extremely injudicious, when it was resolved to employ only the 
detachinent with which it had been intended to reinforce General Goddard. 

This detachment, under Captain William Popham, consisted of 2400 men, 
formed into three equal battalions, a small bocly of cavalry, and a detail of 
European artillery, with a howitzer and a few ficld-pieces. Captain Popham 
crossod the Jumna in the beginning of February, 1780, and immediately 
attacked and routed a body of Mahrattas, who were plundeing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gohud. He then marched, at the request of the rana, against 
Lahar, a fort situated fifty miles west of Calpee. Though it proved much 
stronger than he had beon led to expect, and a breach behoved to be made, he 
resolved to persevere, and having made some impression on the works, without 
secing any prospect of effecting a practicable breach, in Lhe ordinary sense of 
the term, gave orders for the assault, and, by the determined gallantiy of the 
storming party, succeeded, though not without the heavy loss of 125 men. This 
suceess was so little expected by Sir Eyre Coote, who, knowing the want of 
battering cannon, anticipated nothing but disaster, that in consequence of bis 
representations, another detachment of four regular battalions, with a battering 
train, was held in readiness to cross the Jumna under Major Jacob Carnac, 
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The capture of Lahar was only the prelude to a much more brillant 
acmevement After returning from Lahar, Captain Popham encamped dunng 
the rains within a few miles of the celehated tortiess of Gwahor This place, 


\D 1750 


situated sixty-five miles south of Agia, had been wrested about a year before (tun rf 


fiom the rana, and was in the possession of Scindia, who justly plumed himself 
upon his conquest, since it was regarded as all but impregnable Its site is an 
aolated rock of ochreous sandstone, partially capped with basalt, abouL a mile 
and «a half in length, by 300 yards in breadth, and at the noith end, where 
loftiest, of the height of 340 feet The lower part of the 1ock is sloping, but 
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immediately above the slope the sandstone rises in a precipice, partly natural 
and partly searped, so as to seem in some places to be not only perpendicular, 
hut overhanging Along the verge of the precipice 1riscs a rampart, which, 
from being of the same height throughout, while the level of the base varies, 
has an irregular appearance The entrance to the inclosure is near the north 
extremity of the east side, and consists of a steep road, succeeded. by a huge stair- 
case cut out of the rock, with a width so great, and an acclivity so gentle, 
that elephants casily ascend it. The outer side of the staircase is protected by 
a strong and lofiy wall, and within it are seven successive gates. Should an 
enenry surmount all these obstacles, and get within the rampart, his work 
would only be half finished, as a citadel with six lofiy round towers or bas- 
tions, connected by curlains of great height and thickness, would still remain to 
be taken. The town of Gwalior lies along the eastern base of the rock. Hope- 
less as the capture of such a place by surprise might have appeared to ordinary 
minds, Captain Popham resolved to attempt it. He had a good coadjutor in 
the rana, who was himself thoroughly acquainted with the interior, and kept 
spies within it who would act as guides After every preparation had been 
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inade with the utmost secrecy, the night of the 3d of August was fixed on tor 
the altempt. The command of the advance was given to Captain Bruce, and 
consisted of Lwo companics of chosen sepoys, headed by four British lieutenants 

Tmmediately behind the sepoys were twenty Enropeans; two battalions of 
sepoys followed. When the attempt was made, the scarped rock was only six- 
teen feet high, and was easily mounted by scaling ladders. Beyond this a steep 
ascent of about forty yards Jed to the bottom of the second wall. This was 
thirty feeb high, and was surmounted by the aid of the spies, who, having 
inanaged to ascend, made fast Jadders of ropes. Hach man, as soon as by this 
means he reached the top of the wall and got inside, squatted down. Only 
taventy of the sepoys with Captain Bruce had thus entered, when three of them 
so far forgol themselves as to shoot some of the garrison as they lay asleep. 
The alarm was immediately given, but the sepoys sbood fivin till their comrades 
mounted Lo their support. he garrison, intimidated, made a feeble resistance, 
and Gwalior was taken without the loss of a man. 

The Bombay government had every reason. to be satisfied with the results 
of the cunpaign. Difficulties, however, of a most formidable native Lad arisen 
They were totally without funds, and knew not from what source they were bo 
be olvtained. A most ruinous war had begun to rage tn the Carnatic, aud the 
money which the Bengal government had been expected to send to Bombay 
was more than required Lo supply the still more urgent necessities of Madras, 
The expedients to which the Bombay government were obliged to resort evince 
the exteut of their distress, A quantity of copper lying iu the Company's 
warchouses, and valued at ten or twelve lacs, was sold to the highest bidder; 
loans on their own credit were proposed for negotiation tu Bengal; and a plan 
was formed for seizing the enemy's resources, by anticipating them in the 
collection of the revenae. 

It had been determined that General Goddard should open the ensuing 
campaign with the siege of Bassetn, With this view the European part of the 
wmy was conveyed to Salsctte by sea, tue battering train was prepared at 
Bombay, aud the sepoys were to march by land, Meanwhile the want of funds 
rendered it necessary to employ the whole disposable force at Bombay in work 
of a ditterent description. Harly iu October, five battalions were placed under 
Colonel Hartley, with instructions to cover as much of the Concan as possible, 
so as to enable agents from Bombay to collect part of the enemy’s revenues, 
and secure the rice harvest, which is gathered at the close of the rains. Before 
he could accomplish this task, his services were required for the purpose of 
relieving Captain Abington. This officer, on the very night Gwalior was taken, 
had made a similar attempt on the strong fort of Mullangurh, or Bhow Mullan, 
situated eastward of the island of Bombay. He succceded in gaining possession 
of the lower fort, but the garrison escaped to the upper fort, whore they were 
wble to set him at defiance. While he remained in the lower fort, a body of 
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ihe enemy, to the number of more than 3000, cut off his communication with 
Kallian or Callianee He was thus completely surrounded, till Colonel Hartley 
marched to his velief, and extriealed him without loss. The enemy, however, 
having been reinforced, took up a position on the south-east side of the fort, 
and began to lay waste the country. Colone) Ilartley, who had marched back 
to allian, determined to retin and attack them. The enemy, apprised of his 
advance, caine forward to meet hin, and for this purpose left their camp 
standing as if it were perfectly secure As he approached they retired, appa- 
rently meaning to lead lim into an ambuscadc, Captain Jameson, who was 
marching with the 8th battalion to assist in the attack, seeing them thus 
retiring, did not hesitate, unaided as he was, to encounter the whole body, and 
not only routed them, but gained possession of their camp. This exploit put 
the troops in high spirits, and Colonel Hartley, taking advantage of their 
alacrity, drove the enemy entirely from the Conean, and by taking up a posi- 
tion near the Bhore Ghaut, procured a short respite, during which the Bombay 
government were able to carry out the plan of replenishing their treasury at 
the expense of thle enemy, by anticipating them in the collection of the revenue. 

General Goddard arrived before Basscin on the 13th of November, 1780 
This place, twenty-eight miles north of Bombay, stands on an island of the 
same name, separated by a narrow channel from the mainland of the Northen 
Concan, and was so strong, that it was deemed necessary to attack it by 
vegular approaches ‘These were practicable only on the north side, where 
several batteries, principally twenty-four pounders, were erected at the distances 
of 900, 800, and 500 yards. One of twenty mortars at tho last distance did 
great execution The division of Colonel Hartley endeavoured to prevent the 
Mahrattas from attempting to raise the siege This they were evidently bent 
on doing, and large nuinbers of troops, as fast as they could be assembled, were 
hurried down into the Conean. General Goddard's precautions having effec- 
tually frustrated all endeavours to succour Bassein, the Mahrattas tured their 
whole force against the covering army. It amounted to upwards of 20,000 
horse and foot, led by an able officer of the name of Ramchunder Gunnesh; 
whereas the force under Colonel Hartley, diminished by casualties and sickness, 
raustered little more than 2000 effective men. On the 10th of December, 
while he was occupying a position at Dooganr, nine iniles east of Bassein, tley 
attacked him both in front and rear, bub notwithstanding the inequality were 
steadily repulsed. On the following day the attack was renewed with a similar 
result, though the Mahratta guns did considerable execution. Colonel Hartley's 
flanks were scoured by two eminences, and Raanchunder Gannesh perceiving 
that he could not otherwise forco the position, was determined at whatever cost 
to make himself master of one of them. Accordingly, on the morning of the 
12th, while the other Mahraita leaders were ordered to advance in front and 
rear, Ramchunder in person, at the head of a body of Arab foot, accompanied 
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by 1000 regular iufantry under Signior Noronha, a Portuguese officer in the 
peishwa’s service, approached by a circuitous route, for the purpose of storming 
the height. Colonel Hartley, having some apprehension of this attack, had 
prepared for it, by throwing up a small breastwork, and planting a gun on each 
of the eminences A thick fog, which had greatly favoured the approach of 
the assailants, suddenly cleared away when they were just close upon the picket, 
and the parties stood in full view of cach other, face to face After a imo- 
mentary pause the work of destruction began. Guns brought from the right 
of the British line made fearful havoe; but the Mahrattas persevered, and the 
issue was still doubtful, when their fire suddenly slackened, and a party were 
seen bearing off a dead body to the rear, Tt was Ramechunder Gunnesh The 
loss of their leader produced the usual effect, and the Mahrattas retired precipi- 
tately with heavy loss, General Goddard had meanwhile been successfully 
prosceuling the siege, and on the 11th of December, the day immediately 
preceeding that of the above victory, Bassein surrendered It is not unworthy 
of notice, that ab this time the services of Colonel Hartley were lost to the 
Company. In consequence of the order suspending his rank and pay as colonel, 
till all his seniors should have again stepped over, he sailed for England to lay 
his case before the directors. Their fial was irrevocable; but they showed their 
sense of his services by recommending him to his majesty, who made him 
lieutenant-colonel of the 73d regiment At a later period he acquired new 
distinction in India, as Major-gencral Hartley. 

The loss of Bassein, and the defeat of the army, though severely felt hy 
Nana Furnavese, were not destined to prove cither so advantageous to the 
British, or so injurious to the Mahratlas, as might have leen anticipated. 
Iminediately after the fall of Bassein, General Goddard, knowing how Colonel 
Hartley was beset, hastened off to his assistance. On, the very day when he 
joined him, letlers dated the 9th of October were received from Bengal, inti- 
mating that the governor-general and council intended to make peace with the 
Mahrattas, and ordering that hostilities should ecase, as soon as the peishwe 
should intimate on his part the saine order that had been given, Meanwhile, 
till the intimation was actually received, the war should be vigorously prose- 
cuted, This extraordinary change in the Bengal councils had been produved 
hy a most formidalle confederacy, which aimed at nothing less than the total 
destruction of British interests in India. In order to detach the Mahrattas 
from this confederacy, peace with them seemed cesirable at almost any price; 
and in consequenes of negotiations which had been entered into with this 
view, the above letters had been despatched from Bengal, The details will be 
given in the next chapter, and, in the meantime, not to break the thread of the 
narrative, the account of the operations in the west of India will be continued. 

General Goddard, after spending some time in tlie capture of Arnal, a. fort 
on a small island ten miles north of Bassein, thought that his troops might be 
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more usefully employed in making an advanced movement, which by threat- 4p im 
cning Poonah, might facilitate the negotiations for peace In pursuance of ~~ 
this ‘ half measure of threateuing, without being preparcd to carry his threat coadin. 
uito execution,” which Duff calls “his fist errot,” he proceeded towards the Oe 
mountain passes, in the end of Januay, 1781 The Bhore Ghaut though Pen" 
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guarded by the enemy was easily forced, and the troops which forced it en- 
camped at Kundalla, on the spot which Captain Stewart had occupied tnee 
years before, the head-quarters still remaining at the village of Campoly at the 
bottom of the Ghauts The whole effective army mustered, exclusive of 
European officers, 6152 men, of whom 6140 were Em opeans, and 5512 natives, 
Naua Furnavese, though under no alam, thought it good policy to pretend it, 
and tried to amuse General Goddard with a show of negotiation, while he was 
straining every nerve to increase the army, and render the suwrounding country 
a, desert 
Nana having sent the peishwa, now in his seventh year, 1o Poorundhwu, Peete 

advanced with the main body of the army, commanded by Hurry Punt Phurkay aimenthe 
and Tookejee Holkar, towards the Ghauts, while Pureshiam Bhow Putwardhan 
descended into the Concan to harass detachments and obstruct the commu- 
nication with Bombay, The movement towards the Ghauts having produced 
none of the political results anticipated, the negotiation was broken off; and 
it was resolved that the army should return for cantonment during the rains 
to Bombay and Kallian This was resolved; but it was a resolution to which 
it had already become impossible to give effect, without sacrificing a great part 
of the stores and equipments. Pureshram Bhow had managed so dexterously, 
that no detachment or convoy could move without risk of being overpowered. 
In the beginning of April, General Goddard had sent down to Panwell. three 
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av.usi battalions of sepoys, ten guns, and the whole of the cavalry to escort a convoy 
of grain and stores Ou the road to Panwell the escort was attacked by Pur- 
Puploxdes ashram Bhow, who suceceded in carrying off a considerable wumber of the 
og vabtle. The escort was strong enough to have brought on the convey in spite 
of Pureshram Bhow, had be not been strengthened by the arrival of a lage 
force under Holkar Colonel Browne who commanded the escort, on being 
made aware of the large army in front of hin, could not venture to procecd 
without a reinforcement General Goddard was of the same opinion, but un- 
fortunately the greater part of his cattle had gone down in order to assist in 
hringing up the supplies. The cousequenee was, that he could not march with 
his whole army without the sacrifice of a large amount of public property, or 
with a part without the certainty of being eut off Tn this dilemma, all he 
could do was to forward a message to Bombay, entrenting that every dis- 
posable man of the garrison should be sent to reinforee the escorl. This way 
lunmedialcly done, and Colonel Browne, though exposed during a march of three 
days to the attack of upwards of 25,000 horse, besides bodies of rocket men 
and infantry, succeeded in bringing in his convoy in safely. 
Cis On the junction of the detachment on the 15th of April, General Goddard 
nit prepared for his retreat. On the 19th, he seut down his guns and baggage to 
the bottom of the Ghauts. The Mahrattas, while he thought Inuself unob- 
served, were watching all his movements. Tookajee Dollar with 15,000, and 
Pureshramn. Bhow with 12,000, were below the Ghauts, while Horry Punt 
Phurkay was above them with 25,000 horse, 4000 foot, and several ficld-pieces, 
The moment General Goddard began his march on the 20th, Hiery Punt’s 
force poured down into the Concan, and captured a considerable quantity of 
baggage and ammunition. The whole of the retreat was a succession of attacks 
and repulses, and Panwell was reached on the 28d, with a loss of 460 in killed 
and wounded. After despatching a reinforceiwent to Tellicherry, which was in 
imminent danger, and embarking the Madras troops for their own presidency, 
where they were imperatively required, the remainder of the army was marched 
to Kallian, and there cantoned for the monsoon, 
Atlemptut During this unfortunate campaign, the Bengal government had attempted a 
«ly wr aiun . . « . . . : . 
hy the powerful diversion, by carrying the war into the heart of Scindia’s Lerritories, 
Renae A detachment had been prepared under Major Camace, to assist Captain Popham, 
when ib was generally believed that he was on the eve of a reverse. His 
subsequent brilliant achievements having rendered this reinforcement une- 
cessary, Major, uow Coloncl Camac, employed it in invading Malwah. After 
reduving Sippree he advanced on Seronge, which he reached on the 16th of 
February. Here he allowed himself to be surrounded by Seindia in person, 
and vedneed lo preat distress for provisions and forage. In this extremity, he 
seut off pressing letters for a reinforcement to Colonel Morgan, commanding in 
Oude, who detached for this purpose Colonel Muir with three battalions of 
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infantry, two 1cgiments of cavaliy, and a company of artillery Meantime, vp we: 
Colonel Camac had no respite fiom Scindia, and after he had heen cannonaded 
in his camp fo. seven days, he resolved to attempl a retreat at all hazards wm win 


Scand b 


He commenced it at midnight on the 7th of Mazch, and at daybreak, on the 
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discovery of his departure, was pursued antl harassed for two successive days 
till he arrived at Mahantpoor Tere, having forced a supply of provisions, he 
faced about, and offered battle to his pursuers Seindia, though always on the 
alort, kept at the cautious distance of five or six miles This disposition was 
continued several nights, till Scindia, convinced that the British commander 
had no enterprise, became less careful This was the very result at which 
Colonel Camae had been aiming, on the suggestion, it is said, of Major Bruce, 


who led the escalade at Gwalior On the night of the 24th, when the wily ts«mp 
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Mahratta suspected no danger, he entered his camp, routed his army, and cap- 
tured his principal standard, thirteen guns, three elephants, twenty-one camels, 
and many horses Nothing could have happened more opportunely for raising 
the fame of the British, and disposing Ncindia to listen to overtures of peace 
Colonel Muir joined Colonel Camac on the 4th of April, and as senior officer 
assamed the command. Though their united foce kept the field for some 
time, and afterwards encamped during the rains within Scindia’s territory, 
nothing furthor was effected. Attempts to gain over some of the Rajpoot chiefs 
failed; and even the Rana of Gohud, after Gwalior was made over to him, 
showed an inclination to make separate terms for hmself with Scindia. 

The government of Bengal had for some time been engaged im a series of 
intricate negotiations with Moodajee Bhonsla, who, it was thought, might act 
as a mediator, and be the mcans of establishing a general pacification with the 
Mahrattas Little progress, however, had been mare, when. intelligence arrived. 
that a separate agreement with Scindia had been concluded by Colonel Muir. 
The overture had been made by Seindia, who after his defeat by Colonel 
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Camac, beeame convinced that he had nothing to gain, and everything to lose, 
by a contest carried on in the heart of his dominions. 1b might result in his 
being driven a fugitive across the Nerbudda, while in the meantime, his rivals 
at Poonah had the gatisfuction of seeing him wasting his internal resources, 
Intinenced by these considerations his demands were moderate, Colonel Muir 
was to reeross the Jumna, and Scindia was to return to Oojein. His territories 
west of the Jumna were to be restored, with the exception of Gwalior, in the 
possession of which the Rana of Gohud was not to be molested so long as he con- 
ducted himself properly. In return, he would either negotiate a treaty between the 
British and the Mabrattas generally, or at all events remain neutral, This open- 
ing of anew channel of pacification was particularly pleasing 10 Mr. Hastings, 
who losb no time in deputing Mr. David Anderson, to the cainp of Seindia, with 
full powers lo conclude a treaty with the Mabrattas. Nana Furnavese and Hurry 
Punt would rather have negotiated without the interference of Sciudia, but 
their feelings in this vespect could not be opeuly manifested; and on the 17th of 
May, 1782, a treaty was concluded at Salbyo, thirty-two miles south-east of 
Gwalior, by Mr, Anderson on the part of the Company, and by Mahaajee 
Scindia on the part of the peishwa, Nana Furnavese, and all the chiefs of the 
Mahratia nation. By a singular arrangement, Scindia, who acted as the pleni- 
potentiary of the peishwa, and was, strictly speaking, one of his subjects, became 
the mutual guarantee of both parties for the performance of the conditions. 

By the treaty of Salbyo, which consisted of seventeen articles, he Company 
resigned everything for which they had engaged in a long, bloody, and ex- 
pensive war, and retwmned to the same state of possession as at the date of the 
treaty of Poorundhw. Salsette, and a few small islands in the vicinity of 
Boinbay, were confirmed to them, but they lost Basscin, on which their hearts 
had been so long sot, and all the districis and revenues which had been ceded 
to them in the Guicowar territory, and other parts of Gujerat Abmedabad, 
too, which had been guaranteed to Futteh Sing, returned to the peishwa, and 
all the Lerritory acquired west of Lhe Jumna was restored to Scindia In this 
last cession Gwalior was not excepted, because the Rana of Gohud, by at- 
tempting to male separate terms for himself, was held to have forfeited all title 
to the privileges of an ally. Ragobah, entirely abandoned by the Company, 
was to receive 25,000 rupees a month from the peishwa, and have the choice of 
his place of residence. The only articles which might be considered favourable 
to the Company, were a very vague agreement, that Hyder should restore all 
his recont conquests from them and the Nabob of Arcot, and an exclusion of all 
European establishments, except their own and those of the Portuguese, from 
the Mahratia dominions. Thougl no part of the treaty, Baroach and ity valu- 
able district were made over to Scindia, in testimony of the service rendered 
by him to the Bombay army at Wurgaom, and of his humane treatment and 
release of the two English gentlemen left as hostages on that occasion. These 
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were the ostensible grounds of this extraordinary gift, though different grounds 
were taken by the governor-general and council in justifying it to the directors, 
Tt would have the important effect, they said, of attaching so distinguished a 
chief to the Company's interests, while the expediency of retaining what was 
given was doubtful, inasmuch as the expenses were nearly equal to the 1evenues, 
disputes about boundaries wight arise, and the prive of cotton, the staple of the 
district, had risen in Bombay after the Company obtained possession of it 
This last fact, of which more charitable explanations might have been given, 
was characterized by the governor-general and council as “the natural conse- 
quence uf a commercial place (being) possessed by men who are dealers in the 
specitic article of trade which it produces” 

While the Bengal government endeavoured to show that the terms obtained 
were the best that could have been expected in the circumstances, the Bombay 
government did not hesitate to express a different opinion, aud to insinuate 
that if the negotiation had been left to them, it would have terminated more 
advantageously. In a letter to the directors, the nature and probable results of 
the treaty are thus summed up:—‘“<The whole of your possessions to the west- 
ward are now reduced to the castle and dependent revenues of Smat, as held 
since the first acquisition of them, in 1759. A powerful and dangerous neigh- 
bour is now placed close to this remaining possession, which it will be necessary 
to guard with a watchful eye; but it would be equally unavailing and morti- 
fying to expatiate on this subject, or the value of the countries you have lost 
by this treaty. We shall rojoice should we have future occasion to enumerate 
the Lenefits resulting from it This presidency must, from henceforward, 
require from the Bengal treasury a large and annual supply of money, for the 
indispensable occasions of the Company’s concerns under our management,” 

Great as were the advantages which the Mahrattas gained by the treaty, it 
suited the crafty and tortuous policy of Nana Furnavese to seem not perfectly 
satisfied with it. At Calcutta, it was ratified on the 6th of June, within three 
weeks of the day on which it was signed; at Poonah it was not ratified till six 
months had elapsed, nor were the ratifications finally exchanged till the 24th of 
February, 1783. The delay was partly owing to jealousy of Scindia, who, 
by acting as guarantee for both parties, had virtually declared himself inde- 
pendent, and partly to a belief that terms still more advantageous might be 
obtained, by working alternately on the fears of the Company and of Hyder. 
From the one, Nana Furnayese wished to obtain Salsctte, and from the other, 
his acquisitions of Mabratta territory south of the Kistna. To the Company 
he represented himself as the steadfast ally of Hyder, while to Hyder he spoke 
only of his intended ratification of the treaty with the Company, thus playing 
them off against each other, in the hope of recciving tempting offers from both. 
Tt is impossible to say how long he would have continued this game, had nol, 
Hyder’s death obliged him to decide in favour of the treaty. 
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War with France—Capture of Pondichury Disputes with Nizwm Al and Bisalut Jung--Wai with 
Hyder Ah —Dcet whincnt unda Coloncl Baillie destioyed—Sn Eyre Coote im command of the 
Madias amy -—Lod Macatuey Governor of Madias —Defeat of Hyde Ali—Military and naval 
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Peace with Franee—Pcace with Trppoo 


N the 18th of Mach, 1778, the war with France, which had 
1, become inevitable, in consequence of the part she had taken in 
| the contest Letbween the American evlonies and the mother 





y i country, was fonally declared As soon as intelligence of the 
event was received in India, the minor French selllements were 
Abi atlacked and proved an casy conquest Pondicherny threatened a more deter- 

mined 1esistance, and General Sir Hector Monro, connnander of the Madras 

Naval army, seb out ab the head of a considerable force to reduce ib On the 8th of 
Motwren the AUUgUSL he took post on a height ealled the Red Hills, a league from the town 
pie’ About the same time Su Edward Vernon arrived off the coast with a British 
aquadion cousisting of three ships, carry- 

ing respectively siaty, twenty-caght, and 
twenty gins, a sloop of war, and an 
Indiaman A French squadion under 
M. 'Tronjolly was lying in the roads It 
consisted of three ships, carrying respec- 
tively sixty four, thirty-six, and. thirty- 
two guns, and two Indiamen Having 
thus no reason to decline an encounter, 
it immediately sailed oul, prepared for 
action The battle was fought on the 
L0th of August, and was pained by the 
British, who had, however, suifercd so 
much in their rigging that they were 
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from escaping back to Pondicherry On 

the 21st, M. Tronjolly again sailed out as if once more to try Lhe fortune of war, 

and Sir Edward Vernon, to give him full opportunity, cast anchor in the roads 

inside of him. This was just what the French admiral wanted. He had no 

intention of fighting, andl when morning dawned was nowhere to be seen. He 
Had finally disappeared from the coast 

Pondicherry made a gallant defence. M. Bellecombe the governor was a 
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man of ability and courage, and the garrison had the advantages of fortifications, 
which, though hastily erected in violation of treaty, were too strong to be 
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foreed without regular approaches. The besiegers did not obtain possession of Captare of 


the bound hedge till the 21st of August, nor break ground till the Gth of Sep- 
tember. Their batteries, mounting twenty-eight euns and twenty-seven mor- 
tars, opened on the L&th, and the approaches were vigorously carried forward 
in the fhee of numerons obstacles, partly interposed by the garrison and partly 
caused ly the rain, which fell in torrents. About the middle of October a 
practicable breach had been effected, and everything was ready for the assault, 
when M. Bellecombe, convineed that further resistance was useless, offered to 
eapitulate. Favourable terms were given him, and the garrison marched out 
with all the honours of war, 

Though all the settlements of the Trench in India, with the exception of 
Mahé, were thus once more annihilated, their power of mischief was by no means 
destroyed, When unable to carry on hostilities in their own name as principals, 
they could still intrigne. The cffect of their embassy to Poonah, in exciting 
fears and jealousies which issued in the Mabratta war, has already been seen ; 
the manner in which they tuok advantage of the misunderstandings which arose 
in other quarters must now be traced, 
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The revenue obtained from the Northern Cirears having fallen far short of “™* 


what had been anticipated, the directors ascribed the deficiency to the mode 
of management pursued, and proposed to assimilate it to that which had been 
adopted in Bengal. With this view they directed the Madras presidency to 
appoint a cominittee of circuit, who were personally to visit the various districts, 
and report on their condition gencrally, and more especially on everything 
relating lo finance. Considerable progress had been made by the committee, 
when Sir Thomas Rumbold, in February, 1778, succeeded to the presicent’s chair, 
in consequence of the vacancy caused by the inclancholy death of Lord Pigot. 
Pending the inquiry into the disgraceful proceedings connected with that event, 
a temporary government had been established, and as the number of the mem- 
bers of council was thereby diminished, the absence of those forming the com- 
mittee of circuit was inconvenient. On this ground Sir Thomas Rumbold sug- 
gested that the information which the committee were collecting might be 
obtained as effectually, and at much less expense, by bringing the zemindars to 
Madras, and there arranging with them as to the amounts of their rents. On 
this suggestion the committee of circuit was suspended, and the zemindars were 
ordered to repair to the seat of government. The difficulty of carrying this 
order into effect appears to have been disregarded or overlooked. The length 
of the journey and the expense of it made it impracticable to many of the zemin- 
dars, while almost all the others had a natural dread that the, order was 
intended for a worse purpose than appears on the face of if. ‘The council, how- 
ever, determined to persist in thei resolution, and issued their summons to 
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thirty-one zemindars. Thirteen did not altend; the other eighteen, however 
much they might grudge the expense, had little reason otherwise to complain, 
as the arrangements made with them were moderate and judicious, though the 
governor did not escape suspicion of conuption from having made the arrange- 
menis without consulting or afterwards fully explaining them to his council 

Of the absentee zemindars, by far the most important was the Rajah of 
Vizianagram, in the district of Vizagapatam He was an indolent and volup- 
tuous man, and had allowed the management of the zcemindary to be ina 
ereat measure monopolized by his hrother Sitaram aud his dewan Jagannath, 
who was connected with him by marriage, Jagannath was his favourite, and 
had lits full confidence: Sitaram, on the contrary, he regarded with distrust, and 
had even complained of as plotting his ruin, On Sitaram, notwithstanding, the 
Madras presidency chose to bestow all their favour. He had at once obeyed 
the summons to repair to Madras, and heen appointed renter of one of the 
principal divisions of the zemindary. By a still greater stretch of power the 
president displaced Jagannath, and made Sitaram dewan The rajah earnestly 
remonstrated against this appointment, and gained nothing but a rebuke and 
a menace, the council telling him that if he continued obstinatcly to withstand 
their “pressing instances” made “conjunctively as well as separately,” they 
would Le “uncer the necessity of taking such resolutions as will in all pro- 
bability be extremely painful to you, but which being once passed can never 
be recalled” The rajah replied, “I shall consider myself heneecforward as 
divested of all power and consequence whatever, sceing that the loard urge me 
to do that which is contrary to my fixed determination, and that the result of 
it is to he the losing of my country.” The grounds of future disaffection were 
thus deeply laid, without any justifiable canse, in an important part of the Com- 
pany’s territory 

Tn another quarter the Madras presidency pursued the same reckless course 
to a far more dangerong extent By agreement wilh Nizain Ali in 1768, when 
the other Northern Circars were finally confirmed to the Company, Guntoor 
was specially reserved as the jaghire of his brother Basalut Jung, who was to 
possess for life or during good behaviour, At his death the Company were to 
obtain possession. Towards the end of 1774, the Madras council learned that 
Basalut Jung had taken a body of French troops into his service, and was supply- 
ing himself with reimforcements and stores by the porl of Mootapilly, On com- 
munication with the Bengal government, the council were instructed to insist 
on the immediate dismissal of the troops. With this view, application was made 
for the co-operation of Nizam Ali, to compel his brother either to dismiss the 
French from his service, or to resign his life interest in the Circar of Guntoor, 
for arent to be fixed ata valuation and paid by the Company. Nizam Ali 
returned a friendly answer, but though repeated representations were made, 
no decisive steps were taken, and the French remained as before, In July, 1778, 
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when an immediate rupture with France was anticipated, the council ayain 4 p. 1779 
took up the subject, but instead of again soliciting the interference of Nizam = 7 
Ali, applied to Mahomed Ali, and through him entered into a dircet nego- Negotiation 
tiation with Basalut Jung. At this time his government of Adoni was threat- Mune 
enel by Hyder, and as he considered it the more valuable of the two, he 

oftered to cede Guntoor for a fixed rent, and disimiss the French, on condition 

that the Company would supply troops for his defence. The Madras presidency 

closed at once with these proposals, and framed them into a treaty, which was 
conclucled with Basalut Jung on the 27th of January, 1779. Shortly after, on 
obtaining possession of Guntoor, they took the extraordinary step of letting it 

on 2 lease of ten years to the Nabob of Arcot, and on the 19th of April, 
despatched a foree under General Harpur for the protection of Basalut Jung 

in Adoni. 

The dismissal of the French by Basalut Jung produced a contingency on Nizam An 
which the Madras council had not calculated. Nizam Ali immediately received Wena 
them ito his own service. Here they were evidently capable of being more "?" 
mischievous than before, and on this account, as well as to explain some of their 
recent proceedings, and perhaps gain some other advantages, ib was deemed 
expedient to send a resident to the court of Hyderabad. Here My. Holland, who 
had been appointed, arrived on the 6th of April, No sooner had he hegun 
to explain the transaction respecting Guatoor than a change in Nizam Ali’s 
features was visible. The English, he said, had no right to interfere in the con- 
cerns of his family ; they had no right to negotiate with Basalut Jung, and they 
had no right to send troops to Adoni, a dependency ou Lis soubal. In all 
these respects they were violating the treaty; if they persisted, he would have 
no alternative but to oppose them. On the 6th of June, probably before they 
knew how deeply they had offended the Nizam, they instructed Mx. Holland 
to make a proposal by which he was still more exasperated. The Northern 1 is acepty 
Circars had been granted to the Company by the Mogul absolutely, but as was fia Madea 
mentioned in an carlier part of the work, they pusillanimously agreed to hold ee 
it of Nizan Ali, and pay him five lacs of pesheush or tribute On the 5th of 
June, Sir Thomas Rumbold lodged a minute, in which, after adverting to Lhis 
fact, and saying truly that this pusillanimous agreement “was a sacrifice of the 
Company’s rights,” he came to the extraordinary conclusion thal the Company 
would be justified in treating it as so much waste paper. “The time,” he said, 

“seems favourable to throw off so heavy a burden,” and therefore a strenuous 
effort must be made either to get rid of the pesheush altogether, or to reduce 
it inamount. Much management would be necessary in opening the business 
to the Nizam, and therefore Mr. Holland “must by turns soothe and work upon 
his apprehensions as occagion may require.” This unprineipled proposal of the 
president appears to have been at once acquiesced in by his colleagues, and My. 
Holland obeyed his instructions It was in vain. Nizam Ali knew too much 
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of the dangers which were at this time thickening around the Company to Le 
cither soothed or fiightened, and he distinctly declared that if the tribute were 
withheld, he would foithwith prepare for war.  TIe even hinted that he might 
possibly march against Colonel ILarpur, who was setting oul for Adoni 
Mr Holland had been instructed to communieate with the Bengal govern- 
ment, and as the best means of acquainting them with the nature of the trans- 
actions intrusted to him, forwarded copics of all the letters which had passed 
between him. and the Madras presidency. Enough was at once seen Lo justify 
Lhe severest condemnation, and the supreme council lost no time in inter- 
posing their authouity. On the ist of November, 1779, they addressed a letter 
to the Nizam, lamenting that “the negotiation had been imperceptibly carried 
beyond the linits originally prescribed to it;” that their intentions were entirely 
pacific; that there was no intention to depart from the treaty subsisting “between 
him and the Company ;” and that to pie- 
- vent further misuncderstandings, Mr Hol- 
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assurances contained in this letter The 

Madras council, on the contrary, were 
.} furious, Sir Thomas Ruubold in parti- 
«,/ cular inveighed in bitter and sarcastic 
via’ = terms on the interference of the Bengal 
government, questioned their right to con- 
trol] a negotiation any further than hy 
the exercise of a veto at its conclusion, and 


Sin Tiowas Ruanoin, Barr oes : ‘i 
Them a print in the Luropean Magazine, June, 1702 criticized their conduct in the Mahratta 


war, which, if Nizam Ali was alicnated, was, 
he alleged, the truc cause of the alienation. A quarrel with the Bengal govern- 
ment was comparatively a small matter, and the president might have indulged 
his dl humour at their expense without incurring any severe ponalty. All his 
tacasures, however, had been. taken as if in defiance of the known wishes of the 
directors, and he had besides Jaid himself open to charges of personal corruption. 
The penalty inflicted, not only on him, lut also on those of his colleagues who 
had been forward in couutenancing him, will shortly appear. 

Though Nizam Ali professed to be satisfied with the explanations given by 
the Bengal government, he was at this very time engaged in a confederacy, 
which he is said to have originally suggested, and which nied at nothing less 
than the total expulsion of the British from India. The parties were the 
Mahrattas, Nizam Ali, and Hyder. The Mahrattas of Poonah were to conlinue 
operating on the side of Bombay, while those of Berar, Malwah, or Central India, 
and the more northern parts of Hindoostan, were to make irraptions into Bengal 
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and Behar; Nizam Ali was to invade the Northern Circars, and Hyder was to ip wy 
direct his whole force against Madras, The detail of the negotiations counceted 

with this confederacy was adjusted at Seringapatam, and Hyder immediately cencru om 
commenced preparations for the performance of his share of the compact The area 
zeal which he thus moenifested was dictated partly by policy and partly by 2" 
revenge—by policy, because, in retwn for the part which he had promised to 

take in the confederacy, the Mahrattas had agreed to confirm him in all the 
territories he had wrested from them, between the Toombudra and the Kistna, 

to discharge him of all past demands, and to accept of eleven lacy of 2upees 

as the future annual tribute for all his possessions; and by revenge, for all the 
wrongs and insults which he conceived that the English, at the instigation of 

his inveterate enemy Mahomed Ali, had heaped upon him since the termination 

of the furmer war by the peace of 1769. 

It is not to be denied that Hyder had just grounds of complaint By one naa ans 
of the articles of the above treaty of peace, it was stipulated that in case of attack ide 
the contracting parties would assist each other with troops, and yet the very year 
after, when, in consequence of an invasion by the Mahrattas, he claimed the 
benefit of this article, the Madias presidency had recourse to a paltry evasion, 
aml refused assistance on the ground that he had brought the attack on him- 
self by resisting the demand of chout, and ought therefore to be considered as 
the aggressor. Again, in 1771, when the Mahrattas proposed to Hyder to unite 
for the conquest of the lower countries to the eastward, he communicated the 
proposal tu the Madras government, candidly telling them that he preferred their 
alliance to thal of he Mahrattas, who, he knew, were aiming at his destruction, 
and that as the condition of prompt and effectual aid he would immediately 
pay them twenty lacs of rupees, and cede to them the valuable districts of 
Barahinahal, Salem, and Ahtoor As an additional inducement to accept of pence 
these terms, he warned them that if they were rejected he would be obliged to plamt 
throw himself upon the French for support Subsequently he more than once 
renewed his proposals, and Mabomed Ali, who had hitherto heen the great 
obstacle to their acceptance, professing to see things in a new light, actually sent 
ambassadors to Seringapatam Ere long, however, his tortuous policy was re- 
sumed, and Hyder, too clear-sighted to Le imposed upon, dismissed the anbassa- 
dors in May, 1775, by a letber intimating in polite terms, that as the climate 
appeared to be unfavourable to their health, he could not subject them to 
further inconvenience. In his personal audience of leave he was more explicit, 
and thus addressed them:—‘“You are respectable men, and have acted in con- 
formity to your orders; for seventeen months you have practised evasion, till 
you are ashamed of the part you have to perform; I will relieve you from the 
embarrassment, for I will no longer be trifled with; your master is desirous 
of shortening the thread of amity, but the time is not distant when he will be 
glad to renew the advances which I have condescended to press ke hin ia a 

Vou, II. 14 ac 
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vain; I have sincerely wished for an alliance in that quarter, but T must do 
without it, and you must retwn and say so” 

Immediately after dismissing Mahomed Ali’s ambassadors, Hyder opened a 
communication with the French, and was received by M_ Bellecoube, the gover- 
nor of Pondicherry, with open arms. Military stores of every description were 
furnished to him through the French port of Mahé on the Malabar coast, and 
plans of future co-operation were concerted  Lven after this new political con- 
nection was formed, Hyder found it convenient not to break finally with the 
Company, and continued to keep an ambassador or political agent at Madras 
This, however, was mainly for the purpose of intelligence, All his sympathies 
were now with the French, and there cannot be a doubt that if he had not been 
fully occupied in making the conqnest of the countries between the Toombudra 
and the Kistna, he would not have allowed Pondicherry to fall without an 
effort Lo save it At the same lime, as he had no personal interest in the place, 
there was no unmediate call upon him to interfere. It was different with Mahé 
Through it, as already explained, his supplies of European troops were received , 
and therefore, when the Madras government intimated to him that they were 
about to attempt the reduction of Mahé, he replied that the various seLtlements, 
Dutch, French, and English, on the Malabar coast, being situated within his 
territory, were equally entitled to his protection, and could not be permitted to 
wage hostilities with cach other. Not satisfied wilh this answer, he instructed 
his agent to acquaint the governor of Madras in explicit terms, that he would 
not only defend Mahé if attacked, but retaliate by an incursion into the pro- 
vince of Arcot. Previous to this threat, Colonel Braithwaite had sailed from 
Madras in command of an expedition against Mahé, and arrived on the Malabar 
coast. There was somo talk of countermanding ib, but it was allowed to pro- 
ceed, and Mahé was captured in the month of March, 1779, though Hyder's 
colours were hoisted along with those of the French, to indicate his protection, 
and his troops assisted in its defenco. Hyder meanwhile refrained from execut- 
ing his threat, but lest it should be supposed that he had abandoned the 
thought of it, he took occasion, in a letter written in the following month, 
virtually to repeat it, by assuring the governor that, oub of respect to the 
King of England and the gentlemen of the council of Madras, he had as yet taken 
no step to retiliate, This hint was so significant, that the governor determined 
if possible to ascertain his actual designs, The means he employed for this 
purpose were singular, 

The Rev. Mr, Swartz, a Dane, whom Heber justly calls “one of the most 
active and fearless, as he was one of the most successful missionaries who have 
appeared since the days of the apostles,” was quietly pursuing his labours in 
Tanjore, when he received a letter from Sir Heetor Monro, with whom he was 
well acquainted, to come up instantly to Madras, becauso the governor, Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, had something of importance to communicate to him. He 
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immediately set out, and learned to his astonishment that he was desired to ap ina 
make a journey to Seringapatam His own account of the interview is worth 


quoting.—‘Sir Thomas addressed me neuly as follows—It seems that Hyder The cate 


oe ‘ i S Inited ams 
Ali Khan meditates upon war; he has in some Jetters expressed his displeasure, sonar 


and even speaks in a menacing tone. We wish to discover his sentiments in V0, 
this weighty affair with certainty, and think you are the fittest person for the Urskes 
purpose You'll oblige us if you will make a journey thither, sound Hyder Ali, Mer 
and assure him that we barbour peaceable thoughts The 1eason why we have 
pitched upon you is because you understand Hindoostanee, consequently need 
no translator in your conferences. We 
are convineed that you'll act disinter- pO TPE 
estedly, and won't allow any one to bribe ” i 
you In particular, you can travel pri- 
vately through the country, without ex- 
ternal pomp and parade, and thus the 
whole journey will remain a secret 
(which is of great importance to us) 
until you shall speak with Hyder Naick 
himself You will have nothing else to 
do than to refer Hyder to his own let- 
ters, and to answer some dubious cir- 
cumstances; and if you perceive him to 
be peaceably disposed, inform him that 
gome principe] members of council will 
come to him for to settle the business 
finally, As the intention of the journey Tiny GP eae Rev a: poruut ty Soi 
is good and Christian, namely, to pre- 
vent the effusion of human blood, and to preserve this country in peace, this 
cominission militates not against, but highly becomes your sacred oflice; and 
therefore we hope you will accept it” 

Swartz after short deliberation undertook the commission, influenced, His reasons 

af for conxply- 

ho says, by three reasons:—‘1st, Because the mission to Hyder was not ing. 
attended by any political intrigues; 2d, Because this would enable me to 
announce the gospel of God my Saviour in many parts where ib had never been 
known before; and 3d, As the honourable Company and the government had 
shown me repeated kindness, I conceived that by this journey I might give 
them some marks of my gratitude” Having despatched a letter to Hyder, he 
started on his journey, and on the 6th of July, 1779, reached Caroor, the frontier 
fort of Mysore, forty miles west of Trichinopoly. Here he was detained a month 
waiting for Hyder's answer. On. the 6th of August he resumed his journey, and i 
on the 25th he arrived at Seringapatam. His first interview with Hyder is 
thus described:—‘When I came 10 Hyder he desired me to sit down alongside 
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Adie of him. The floor was covered with the most exquisite tapestry. He recviy ect 
vee ie very politely, listened friendly and with seeming pleasure to all I had to 
Intavews say; he spoke very openly and without reserve, and said that the Europeans 
a had broken their solemn promises and engagements, but that nevertheless he was 
"ya willing to Hive in peace with them, provided (There is vo means of filling 
ap this wrfortunate blunk). At last he directed a letter to be wrote, had it 
read unto me, and said, What I have spoken with you 1 have shortly mentioned 
in the letter You will explain the whole more at length” During his stay 
Swartz found ample scope for missionary labour, particularly among a body 
of European troops, partly French, partly German, and some Malabar Christians 
“ Every Sunday,” he says, “I performed divine service in German and Malabar, 
withoul asking anybody’s leave, but [ did it, being bound in conscience bo do 
my duty. We gang, preached, prayed, and nobody presumed to hinder us” 
Elsewhere he says:-—“The most intimate friends dare not speal their senti- 
ments fieely; Hyder has his spies everywhere. But J knew that T might speak 

of relivion, night and day, without giving him the least offence.” 

Swartz had many interviews, for he says, “I gat often with TWyder in a 
hall that is open on the garden side,” but there is no account of any of thei, except 
the last, when he had his audience of leave. On that occasion, Swartz thus 
explained to him the motives of his journey:—“ You may perhaps wonder what 
could have induced me, a priest, who has nothing to do with political con- 
cerns, to come to you, and that on an errand which does not properly beloug to 
iny sacerdotal functions. But as 7 was plainly told that the sole ohject of my 
journey was the preservation and confirmation of peace; and having witnessed, 
more than once, the misery and horrors attending on war, I thought within 
my own mind, how Lappy I should deem myself, if I could be of service in 
cementing a durable friendship between the two governments, and thus securing 
the blessings of peace to this devoted country and its inhabitants. This I con. 
sidered as @ commission in no wise derogatory to the oflice of a minister of God, 
who is a God of peace.” Hyder answered with great cordiality, “Very well! 
very well! I am of the same opinion with you; and wish that the English may 
be as studious of peace as you are. If they offer me the hand of peace and 
concord, I shall not withdraw mine.” Swartz returned from his inission in 
October, and uot till the 23d of this month did the president make his colleagues 
even aware that it had been undertaken, 

Strango po. = AL the very time when Sir Thomas Rumbold was endeavouring to avert 
fetta War, by means go little promising as the intervention of a Protestant missionary, 
goversment-he and his council were taking measures, the evident tendency of which was to 
make war inevitable. In the face of the remonstrance by Nizam Ali, aud the 
known offence they were giving to Hyder, they persisted in sending Colonel 
Harpur with a detachment to the assistance of Basalut Jung at Adoni. This 
detachment was not ready to depart till August, 1779, and set out with instruc- 
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tions to pursue a route which led for 200 miles through the most difficult passes an ass0 
of the peninsula, and through the territories of Nizam Ali and Hyder, who had 
openly avowed their determination to stop its progress. This fact the Madras Strange po 
government not only thought proper to ignore, Lut they even omitted the Hewes 
ordinary courtesy of applying for permission to pass, because they had somehow &°""" 
been led to adopt the novel doctrine, that “friendly states were always at 
liberty to march troops through each other’s territories.” It was not long before 
they discovered their mistake Colonel Harpur was allowed to proceed without 
molestation, till he was completely entangled in a rugged winding valley 
between two precipitous hills. Then he saw in front of him a breastwork of 
felled trees lined with musketry, while troops kept moving on the hills, and a 
large foree was advancing to close up bis rear. He had barely time, after pev- 
ceiving the snare, to escape it by an immediate retreat On being informed of 
this obstruction, the Madras government resolved to reinforce the detachment, 
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and to remonstrate with Hyder for what they called his unfriendly behaviow 
He answered by intimating his fixed determination, neither to allow an English 
corps to march to Adoni, nor his most inveterate enemy (Mahomed Ali) to 
obtain. possession of Guntoor by lease or otherwise. This intimation was quickly 
followed by a body of light troops, who began to lay waste the territory of Approshing 
Adoni up to its very gates. Basalut Jung was now in consternation, He had with Hyer 
brought down upon himself the vengeance of Hyder, and was threatened with 
that of his brother. In this extremity he begged Colonel Harpur to desist from 
advancing, and implored the Madras government to save him from ruin, by 
restoring Gunloor. They refused, and justified tho refusal by declaring that they 
were ready to fulfil their part of the agreement, In the midst of all these com- 
plications, and while pursuing this headstrong cowse, Sir Thomas Rumbold was 
still able to flatter himself that something might be effected by another private 
mission, and in February, 1780, despatched a Mx. Gray, formerly of the Bengal 
civil service, on this hopeless errand, Hyder, who seems to have cxhausted all 
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his civility on Mr. Swartz, gave a very different reception to Mr. Gray, who 
without ever being permitted tu lay the subject of his visié before Hyder in 
person, was glad at lagl to escape from a country, in which, according to his own 
description, “he had Deen reecived and trealed as a 
spy, rather than an autbassador; rather confined than 
lodged, and the trifling civilities of fruits and flowers 
were delivered by chobdars, who were uncivil, insolent, 
greedy, and clamoraus ” 
Sir Thomas Rimbokl quitted Madras in) April, 
(780, on the score of ill health. Though war, the 
consequence of his own vashness and incapaciby or 
corruption, was now evidently impending, he was still 
buoyed with (he hope of a lasting peace, and lodged a 
farewell intaute, which, from the amount of delusion 
~ it displays, is a enriosity It commences thus:—* Tt 
affords ime a particular satisfaction that the whole of 





. the Carnatic and the Compauy’s northern possessions 
je are al present undisturbed, and in perfect tranquillity, 
notwithstanding the unsettled state of affairs with respect 

to the Mahrattas, and the connections oecasioned by the march of the Bengal 
troops across the country to Surat. LLowever well inclined Hyder Ali may be to 
give disturbance, neither he nor the Nizain have as yet thought proper to put 
any of their threats into execution, and from the arrival of the feel with the 
king’s troops, 1 think there is the greatest prospect that this part of India will 
remain yniet, especially if the government here euutiously avoid taking any 
measures that may be hkely to bring on troubles!!” A few days before this 
minute was lodged, Mr. Gray had arrived al Madras, to announce the total 
failure of his mission, and the contumely to which he had been subjected. Sir 
Thomas Rumbold was succeeded by Mr. Whitehill, who was his colleague, and 
hac shared with him in all his mismanagement. OL course, under the new 
administration no improvement took place, and the crisis was rather hastened 
than retarded. THis power of doing mischief, it is truc, was not long possessed, 
for the government of Bengal, indignant that their orders with respect bo Gun- 
toor had not been obeyed, proeceded for the first time to exerl a power which 
the Regulating Act lad conferred upon them; and in October, 1780, suspended 
Ma, Whitehill from his office This extreme measure was afterwards more than 
confirmed by the directors, who, by their letter of the 10th of January, 1781, 
after censuring the abolition of the committee of circuil, the procecding with 
regard to the zemindary of the Northern Circars, the treaby with Basalut 
Jung, and the lease of Guntoor to the nabob, dismissed Six Thomas Rumbold, 


\ Chobdar, staff-bearer; an attendant on a man of rauk, He waits with a Jong staff plated with silver, 
announeds the approach of viditora, and rans bofore his master proclaiming aloud his titles, 
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Mr Whitehill, and Mr Perring from their service, suspended other two members 
of council, and while admitting that the military conduct of Sir Hector Monro 
was meritorious, expressed their strongest disapprobation of bis conduct in 
matters not pertaining to his profession 

The restoration of Guntoor, and other conciliatory measures of the Bengal 
government, had the effect of withdrawing Nizam Ali from the confederacy ; 
but ILyder’s pail was taken, and nothing cowd now divert him from the war 
which he had determined to wage. In the preparations for it a striking contrast 
was presented by his activity and the apathy of the imbecile government with 
which Madras was at this time cursed On his part everything was arranged 
with the most scrupulous care, and no departinent escaped his persoual inspec- 
tion; on theirs everything was left to a kind of hap-hazard: the coumnissarial 
was ontircly neglected, and no exertiun was made cither to garrison places of 
defence or form a field foree. They insisted on closing both their cars and their 
eyes to all tho indications of the coming struggle, and sub debating whether war 
was probable, when they might almost havo heard the sound of the cnemy’s 
cannon and seen the smoko of his devastations — Ilyder's aceon of them was 
true to the letler:-—* | have tried them already, and 1 know them well; they 
have no conduet; and even now, when I have assembled iny whole foree to 
enter the country, they have not shown the least glinmering of ability.” 
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Hyder, while thus despising his enemies, must have swelled with pride Mo opens 


when, in the month of Jime, 1780, he moved from his capital at the head of a 
fovee “which,” says Colonel Wilks, “bad probably not been equalled, and cer- 
tainly nob surpassed, in strength and officieney, by any native army that had 
ever becn assembled in the south of India.” Its effective strength was estimated. 
at 90,000 men, of whoin 28,000 were cavalry. After he began to move he knew 
that there way no necessity lor haste, and advaneed leisurely towards tho 
frontier, Most of Mahomed Ali's officers in command. of forts had been already 
gained, and the numerous spies, whom he had sent forward to seek employment. 
as deecitfal guides to the Company’s troops, could nob yet render him much 
service, simply because as yeb there were searecly any troops to mislead. The 
sluggishness of his opponents thus made it impossible for him to be active. His 
appearance, while hovering on the mountains, and his subsequent terrific descent, 
have been described with matchless cloqnence by the greatest of modern 
orators, After describing, in language more rhetorical than accurate, the 
treacherous clealings of which Hyder Ali had reason. to complain, and saying 
that ho had in consequence “resolved, in the gloomy recesses of a mind 
capacious of such things, to leave the whole Carnatic an everlasting monument 
of vengeance,” Burke, in his celebrated speech on tho Nabob of Arcot’s debts, 
continues thus: 

“He became at length so confident of his force, so collected in his might, 
tbat he made no secret whatsoever of his dreadful resolution, Having termi- 
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Ab vs0 nated his disputes with every cnemy and every rival, who buried their mutual 

~~ aninosities in theix common detestation, he drew from every quarter whatever 

Uydor'sdo- x savage ferocity could add to hiy new rudiments in the art of destruction; and 

Eaten compounding all the materials of fury, havoc, and desolation, into one black 

Sy cloud, he hung for a while on the declivities of the mountains, Whilst the 

Buke authors of all these evils were idly and stupidly gaziug ou this menacing meteor, 

which blackened all their horizon, it suddenly burst, and poured down the 

whole of ils contents upon the plains of the Carnatic ‘Then ensued a scene of 

woe, the like of which no eye had secu, no heart conceived, and which no 

- tongue can adequately tell, All the horrors of war before known or heard of 

were merey to that new havoc, A storm of universal fire blasted every field, 

consumed every house, destroyed every temple. The miserable inhabitants, 

fleeing from their flaming villages, in part were slaughtered; others, without 

regard to sex, to age, to the respect of rank or sacredness of function- -fathers 

torn from children, husbands from wives—cnveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, 

und ainidst the voading spears of drivers and the trampling of pursuing horses, 

were swepl into captivity in an unknown ancl hostile land. Those who were 

vble to evade this tempest, tled Lo the walled cities ; Dut esvaping from fire, sword, 

and exile, they fell into the jaws of fhinine.’ This vivid description, though 

accurate on the whole, might leave an erroncous itopression, were it not 

explained that the desolation way not so universal as represented. Tyder aimed 

al nothing less than the permanent conquest of the Carnatic, and to convert 

the whole into a desert wonld have been to defeat his ultimate object. THis 

merciless desolation, therefore, extended no farther than to interpose a desert 

between himself and his enemies. This was effected by a Jine of devastation 

exlending southward from the Jake of Pulicat to within a few miles of Pon- 

dicherry, and westward from thirly Lo fifty miley. A similar line, forming a 

civcle thirteen miles in radius, was drawn round Vellore, With these exeeptions, 

and other occasional devastations in carrying on sieges and impeding hostile 

inilitary operations, “the whole of the country occupied by the invader was,” 

according to Colonel Wilks, “as well protectecl as hiv possessions above the 
Ghauts.” 

Tha yput From St, Thomay Mount, only nine miles from Madras, black columns of 

md minor Smoke were everywhere seen before a single order for the movement of troops 

tun = Was issued. The corps in Guntoor, at first under Colonel Harpur anc afterwards 

under Colonel Baillie, was directed to move southwards; Colonel Braithwaite, 

in command at Pondicherry, was ordered northwards to Chingleput, and snubse- 

quently to Madras. Colonel Cosby, with a detachment from Trichinopoly, was to 

have acted on the enemy’s comununications through the passes, bul was ulti- 

mately instructed to join the main army. While these orders were being issued, 

almost every fort in which Mahomed Ali’s officers commanded passed by 


treachery into the hands of the invader, After the Madras government had 
1 
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been in a manner forced into activity, one of the first arrangements which 
heeame necessary was the appointment of a commander. This office natw ally 
devolved ou Sir Tector Monro, as commander-in-chic!; but his vote iu the 
council was necessary to give the president a majority, and for this purpose, 
though under a different pretest, it was seriously proposed that he should 
remain ab Madras, while the eommand in the field should be given to Lord 
Macleod, who had recently arrived from England, in command of a kine’s 
regiment A difference of opinion as to the proper place for concentrating the 
army broke up this arrangement. Tis lordship proposed the vicinity of Madras; 
Sir Hector Monvo, with less judgment, insisted on Conjeveram, and undertook 
to carry out his own plan, the president having previously secured his inajority 
by the arbitrary appointinent of an additional comcillor, on whose vote he 
could calculate. 

Hyder, aller desvending through the pass of Changama, on the 20th of 
July, 1780, detached his second son, Kurrecm Sabib, with 5000 horse, bo plunder 
Poito Novo, sittated on the coast, aboul forty miles south of Pondicherry, and 
a still larger body of cavaley bo carry on the worl: of devastation, He himself 
advanced with the main army, bub was so much retarded by the number of 
places to be occupied, that it was bhe 2ist of August when he arrived before 
Aveot and invested it, On the 29th he departed abruptly, in consequence of 
learning Ghat the British avy had made its first march from st. Thomas’ Mount 
on the 26th. The direction taken was Coujeverun, situated forty-two miles 
south-west. Tore Sir Heetor Monro arrived on the same day on which Lycder 
quitted Arcot. The movement to Conjeveram has been severely condemned 
Colonel Baillie, still on his march from QGuntoor, had arrived without inter- 
ruption on the 24th at an encampment not more than twenty-five miles frou 
Madras, and by one forced march, or two easy marches, could have effected a 
imnetion with the main army. Tis detaclanent mustered 28173, the main amy 
5200; and, of course, the two when united would have formed a respectable 
force of 8022 men.  Tusteacl of waiting for this junction, Sir Ilector Monro 
moved off} as has heen seen, in an, opposite direction, and sont orders to Colonel 
Baillie to follow him, ly taking an independent route of upwards of fifby miles 
Hyder, ever on the alert to takeadvantlage of a blunder, had, on quitting Aveot, 
detached his son, Tippoo Sultan, or Tippoo Sahib, as he is more usually called, 
with a select corps of 5000 infautry, 6000 horse, six heavy guns, mul a large 
body of iregulars, to futerceypt Baillie’s detachment and endeavour to destroy it. 

On the 25th of Angust, Colonel Baillie arrived at the Cortclau, and com- 
milted the serious faull of encamping on its north or loft bank. Though 
then nearly dry, it was liable to bo suddenly swollen by mountain rains, 1b 
was, in fact, so swollen that very evoning, and was found on the next morning 
to be impassable. Alter waiting six days, and secing no indication of a fall int 


the stream, he sent a letter to the goverument, proposing to descend 40 its 
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apaipo mouth at Honore, and be there ferried over, This would have brought lin 

_ within thirteen miles of Madras From some cause no answer to this letta 

pet reached him, aud on the ith of September he succeeded in erossing, as had 
Buthos de 


trhment been originally mtended  Tippoo, who had been watching his movements, did 


Teiioe not find an opportunity to attack hin: till the 6th 


Vy Lippoo On seeing the preparations 
for this purpose, Colonel Baillie took post at Perembactnn, only fourteen miles 
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from Sir Ifector Monro’s encampment near Conjeveram. The action lasted three 


hours, without being decisive 


The result was that Colonel Baillie wrote to Sir 


Hector Monro, stating his inability to join, and hoping that therefore he 
would be joined al Perembacum, and Tippoo wrote to his father that he had 
no prospect of succeeding without a reinforcement, 

On the Gth, the same day when the action was fought, Uyder, who had 
Leen encamped six miles to the westward of the British, made a movement which 
gave him command of the road by which the detachment was expected. At 


the same time, a heavy firing was heard in that direction, 


There could now 


be no doubt that Coloncl Baillic was attacked, and that it would he impossible 
for him to join without fighting his way through the whole of Hyder's army. 
The destruction of the detachment was therefore absolutely cortain unless ib 
were relieved; and yet Sir Tector Monro, with this fact fully in his view, lay 
on his arms during the 6th, 7th, and 8th, The pagoda of Conjeveram was in- 
capable, he said, of standing out a single day, and he could not leave it without, 
sacrificing the provisions, the heavy guns, and most of the baggage of the army. 
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Tn the course of the 8th, Coloncl Baillie’s letter, giving an accownt of the action, aD ro. 
was received, and on the evening of that day Sir Heetor Monro, still deter- —~ 


mined not to risk the pagoda, fell on the expedient of detaching the flank Colonel 


companies of the army, and sending them off as a reinforcement This ex- 
pedient sueceeded far better than it deserved The natural result of it would 
have been to sacrifice the (lank companies, by allowing the enemy to ext them 
off in detail before they could reach their destination; but by the dexterous 
management of Colonel Fletcher, the officer in command, who suddenly changed 
his route, and thereby deceived his own guides, who were in Hyder’s pay, the 
junction with Colonel Baillie was effected without any loss Thug augmented, 
the detachment mustered 3720 mon, and no doubt Leing felt of its being able 
to reach Conjeveraim, ib started for that purpose on the night of the 9th. 
Hyder, full of indignation at the carelessness which had allowed the junction 
to take place, did nol venture to move on the 9th, beeause he suspected that 
he himself was about lo be exposed to a double attack, by the main army in 
front, and the detachment in the rear. TIe had accordingly made his arrange- 
ments to meet this emergency, but on ascertaining from his spies that Sir 
Hector Monro was not preparing Lo march, he seut off, as soon as it was dark, 
the great hody of his infantry and guns against the detachment, and kept the 
camp with a few light guns and the whole of the cavalry, Even this precamtion 
seemed unnecessary, when Sir Hector Monro showed no signs of shaking off 
his torpor, aud he silently quitted the camp to follow his infantry, Colonel 
Baillic had not advanced half a mile from his position at Perembacum, when 
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he was challenged by the enemy’s videttes, and an attack, mote harassing Lhan We is at 


formidable, was kept up for five or six miles by rocket-men and irregulars, As 
the detachment advanced, the resistance became more serious The cuemy had 
not only examined every part of the route which they knew must be taken, 
but had taken advantage of some artificial euts made in the ground for pur- 
poses of irrigation, to throw wp in various places a kind of breastwork, from 
which they might fire under cover. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, 
British discipline prevailed, every attack was repulsed, and cverything was 
realy for the continuance of the march, when Colonel Baillie, against the de- 
cided opinion of Colonel Fletcher, adopted the fatal resolution of halting for the 
night, The only opportunity of effecting the junction by taking advantage of 
the darkness was thus thrown away. In the morning it was too late, Shortly 
after the detuchment began to move, at daylight of the 10th, the onemy con 
monced a distant cannonade, and Flyder’s whole army was scen advancing 
The odds were now fearful, and the British commander was tmfortunately de- 
ficient in the coolness and presence of mind absolutely necessary to enable him 
to contend against them. Successive charges of cavalry, vader which heavy 
masses of infantry were moved forward, were necessarily followed by some 
degree of confusion even in the best-disciplined ranks, while the cross fire of 
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upwards of fifty guns committed fearful havoc. Fora tine the ten ficld-pieee 
5 l PCy 


of the detachment returned this fie with some effect, but the exluustion of 


their ammunition, hastened by the blowing up of two tumbrils, deprived them 
of this aid, and the whole British eorps, crowded together ina helpless posture, 
were mowed down by hundreds Many of the men, seeing the destruction 
which awaited them where they stood, called oub to be led on, but no orders 
had been given, when a combined charge hy all the cueuty’s cavalry completed 
the confusion and made fin ther resistanee vain Colonel Baillie, seeing that all 
was lost, wenl forward to ask for quarter by waving his handkerchief, and un- 
derstanding that it had been @anted, ordered the Europeans, who still stood 
in eompaet order, to lay down theiv arms. The enemy received Colonc) Baillie 
asa prisoner, and seemed to pause, as if uncertain whether they should accept 
the surrender of the other troops A strageling fire kept up by soine sepoys, 
under the influence of panic wid without amy object, decided them, and they 
rushed forward to unresisted slaughter, In these atrocities and the others which 
followed, Lyder’s young soldiers took the lead; they “amused themselves,” says 
Colonel Wilks, “with Aeshing their swords, aud exhibiting their skill on men 
already most inhumanly mangled, on the sick and wounded in the doolies, 
and even on women and children.” The few who escaped this treatuient were 
indebted to the humane interposition of the French officers, particularly M. 
Pimorin, who had joined with a small detachment from Mahé shortly before 
iis capture, and M. Lally, whose corps had passecl suvcessively from Basalud 
Jung to Nizam Alt, and from Nizam Ali to Iydler, 

The whole of Colonel Baillie’s corps, with ity equipments of every description, 
being totally lost, Sir Hector Monro, who at the time of the ultimate contest 
is proval to have been not more than two miles distant, moved off in the di- 
revtion of Conjeveram, to which, he says, “the security of the army determined 
him to return”? What kind of security he expected is not apparent. He ar- 
rived at six o’clock in the evening of the !0th, and by three o'clock on the 
morning of Lhe Lith, after throwing his heavy guns and stores iuto the great 
tank, had commenced his retreat to Chingleput. Tis reason for this sudden 
movernent was that le must have starved if he remained, as the grain, which 
had been his main inducement to cling so long and so fatally to Conjeveram, 
barely sufficed for one day’s consumption. The incessant ammoyance of the 
enemy cost him during the retreat the loss of a largo portion of the stores and 
baggage. At Chingleput he found none of the provisions which were to have 
been stored there by Mahomed Ali, but the disappointment was more than 
compensated by the arrival of the important detachment under Colonel Cosby. 
After hesitating whether to proceed south-cast to the Dutch settlement of 
Sadvas-patam, evidently with a view to embarkation, or NN. to St. Thomas’ 
Mount, he prudently selected the latter route, and after arriving took up a 
position at Marmalong with a river covering his front. Hyder remained 
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abowt forty iailes distant in his fortified camp at Mooserwauke, which was ap us: 

advantageously placed for any contingeney Tho campaign, which, though ib © ~~~ 

had lasted only twenty-one days, was full of disgrace and disaster to the 

British, thus closed - 
The consternation produced at Madras by the resulls of this campaign was su Pye 


7 . . “¢ . : Coote 
nearly cqualled at Caleubta, when the intelligence arrived by a swift ship which arises ter 


Bengal to 
take the 


counsels provailed, and if was at once resolved to make overy effort to supply “mm 
Madras both wilh aoney and with troops. Not less important was the consent 
of Sir Eyre Coole to proceed to the sceue of war and take the chief command. 
He arrived ab Madras on the 5th of November, 1780, bringing with him fifteen 
Jaes of treasure, nnd stich a reinforcement as could be inunediately spared. A 
considerable body of native infantry was ordered to proceed through the terri- 
tories of Moodajec Bhonsla, whom Mr ILastings had succeeded in withdiawing 
from the confederacy after he had actually sent 30,000 horse towards Cuttack 
for the purpose of invading Bengal The same ship which carried Sir Eyre 
Coote conveyed the letter by which the Bengal government suspended Ma. 
Whitehill from the office of governor, Mr. Smith, as senior member of council, 
took tho chair. He was one of only two members who had sounded the note 
of alarm and aroused their colleagues from their infatuated apathy when Iyder 
was on the eve of making his descent, and there was therefore good reason to 
hope that his adiministration would display more wisdom and vigour than that 
which preceded it 

On the 19th of September, Nyder quitted lis fortified camp near Conjeveram ee 
to resume his ground hefore Arcot. Mahomed Ali, who regarded this place as 
his capital, had expended a large stm in surrounding ib with a rampart, bas- 
tions, and ditch, regularly coustructed by an European engineer, but destitute of 

ravelins and Innetics Hyder was guided in forming his approaches and bat- 
Leries by French officers, and after six weeks’ open trenches, having made two 
practicable breaches, ordered a simultaneous assault, by two columns, the onc 
headed hy his son Tippoo, and the other by Maha Mirza Khau,  Tippoo failed, 
but Malia Mirzx suceceded, and Tippoo, thus enabled to rally, made a second 
attempt and suceceded also. The European troops retired to the citadel, and 
might have made a good defence, hacl not Nyder fouud means of corrapting the 
native garrison and compelled a capitulation. 

Sir Eyre Coote was not able to move before the 17th of January, 1781, His a 
equipment was much erjppled by the want of dvaught and carriage cattle, which the sate 
could nol be ptoeured while the enemy’s cavalry were in possession of thie 
country, This want was partially remedied by employing small vessels, with 
provisions and stores, to accompany the movements of the army. Hyder was 
about this time engaged at once in the siege of five different places defended by 
English officors, One of theso, Amboor, had fallen on the 18th; another, 


had been despatehed for the purpose — There, however, better ancl more vigorous 
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Chingleput, was relieved by Sir Eyre Goote on the Ith. About thirteen miles 
south-west is the forl of Carangoly. Ils works had been improved by Iyder, 
and it had a garvison of 700 men; but as information had been reecived that the 
garrison were evacuating ib and carrying off the provisions, Sir Lyre Coote at 
midnight of the 20th sent a detachment of 1000 men to obtain possession of it. 
The information proved filse, and Captain Davis, who commanded the detach- 
ment, was surprised on his arrival to find the garrison ready to give him a 
warm reception. I[is orders having been peremptory, he determined to make 
the attempt notwithstanding, and after blowing open the gate, succeeded, though 
al considerable loss, in eflecting a captire. The provisions oblained in the 
place afforded a very seasonable relicf, bub a still more important resulé was 
the confidence with which it inspired the troops, who regarded the fall of 
Carangoly as the first favourable turn in the tide of fortune, 

The next place to be attended to was Wandiwash. When the other forts 
in tho possession of Mahomed Ali’s officers were falling by treachery into the 
hands of Elyder, Lieutenant Flint had preserved Wandiwash by an act of 
singular daring. As Hyder was known to he in the neighbourhood, and the 
fidelity of the killedar or native commandant was suspected, the lieutenant was 
despatched with 100 firelocks on the almost hopeless errand of attempting to 
gain admission into it, With the greatest difficulty, and by pwsuing unfre- 
quented paths, he reached its vicinity and announced his approach, Tho kille- 
dav veined for answer that he would fire upon him if he came wilhin range 
of the guns. THe moved on in spite of this threat, and on mecting a pickel sent 
to stop him on the verge of the esplanade, had the address to persuade the 
officer that he must have misunderstood his orders, and that the meaning could 
only be to stop them if they proved not to be friends. Ile was thus allowed 
to move on till he was within musket-shot of the ramparts, and saw them lined 
with troops. On this he announced that he had a letter from the nabob, and. 
was ordered to deliver it only into the killedar’s own hands. For this purpose 
he demanded admission with a few attendants. The killedar refused, but at 
length agreed to receive the letter in the space between the gate and the barvicr 
of the sortie, Lieutenant Flint was admitted with four faithful sepoy at- 
tendants, and found the killedar sitting on a carpet, surrounded by several 
officers, with thirty swordsmen as his personal guard, and a hundred sepoys 
drawn up for his protection, Alter the firs compliments the lieutenant con- 
fessed that he had no letter, but offered as an equivalent for 16 the order of his 
own government, issued in concert with the nabob, This order the killedar 
treated with contempt, and told the bearer of it to return as he came. ‘Licu- 
tonanb Ftint declared this to be impossible, as the country was in the enemy’s 
possession, and was continuing to remonstrate when the killedar rose to depart. 
On this he suddenly seized him, and threatened him with instant death if a 
hand was moved for rescue, The four sepoys were in an instant by their 
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Ieader’s side, and pointed their swords at the killedar’s breast. In the con- ap 11 


fusion of the inoment the remainder of the small detachment made good their 
entrance, That very day ib was to have been survendered to Hyder. Ulti- 
mately, the better part of the garrison were induced. to place themselves under 
Liewtenant Flint’s command, and the place was secured, 

Wandiwash was now in conunand of Lieutenant Flint, and from the voLy 
remarkable manuer in which he had obtained possession of it, great interest was 
felt. in both camps as to its future fate. Karly in December, 1780, when the 
first preparations were made for investing it, the wives and families of the 
sepoys departed, in the hope of being permitted to reside with their friends in 
the villages, Hyder caused them ali to be collected, ancl on the morning of the 
30th of December, when the approaches had been carried within fifty yards of 
the ditch, 1 motley crowd of old men, women, and children, were seen ap- 
proaching the place surrounded by guards, and preceded by a flag of truce, 
Lieutenant Vlint saw that there was not a moment to be lost. Besides himself 
there was only another European in the place, and there could be little doubt 
that the garrison, most of whom were testing from the fatigues of the night, 
would not he able blo resist the screams and entreaties which implored a sur- 
render as the only means of saving those who were dearest to them from bar- 
barous treatment. Tortunately the bearer of the Hag was cousiderably in front, 
and Lieutenant Flint, after pointing a gun and piving due notice, fred. ‘The 
shot appeared bo take effect, for the flag fell, and the crowd, frightened by this 
and a fow additional discharges over their heads, dispersed wilh the utmost 
precipitation. 

The future details of the siege, though interesting, and displaying remarkable 
whility and fertility of resource on the part of tle commander, camnot be given 
ab length. On the 16th of Jannary, when the enomy had entered the ditch by 
galleries in two places on the west free, and another gallery on the south was 
neatly completed, they attempted, by a well-managed teint, to lead the garvison 
into an ambuseade, but the only effect was to give Licutenant Flint an oppor- 
tunity of making a sortie, which succeeded in rendering many of the besiegers’ 
operations useless, Five days lad heen employed by the enemy in repairing 
this damage, when, on the 22d, the news of the capture of Carangoly so fright- 
enced them, that they evacuated the batteries and trenches, and sent off their 
tents and baggage to Arcot, The following day they raised the sicge, and on 
the 2lth Sir Hyre Coote made his appearance. He was just in time. In 
another day the ammunition of the garrison would have been exhausted, By 
a curious coincidence, the siege was raised on the same day of the same month, 
on which Sir Eyre Coote raised ib twenty-one years before, by the victory of 
Wandiwash. 

After the relicf of Wandiwash nearly six months elapsed before any opera- 
tions of importance were undertaken, The British commissariat was so de- 
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fective, Lhat Sir Hyre Coote was under the necessity of selecting, not Uhe posi- 
tions which were strategically the best, but those which promised to fumish 
him with Une means of saving his army from starvation. On the 25th of 
Jaunary a French flect appeared off Madras, and Sir Eyre, who reecived the 
intelligence on the day when he was setting oul from Wandiwash for the relief 
of Permacoil, tnmediately changed bis divection, and began to march novth-cast 
for the protection of the capital from the danger with which it was threatened, 
On leaning that, contrary to general beliel) the fleet had no troops on board, 
he reburned to his intention of relieving Pe:mmacoil, and then continued his 
southward mareh to Pondicherry, for the purpose of destroying the country hy 
which alone the French (lect could communicate with the shore, Ile had 
searecly completed these operations when Uyder's army appeared in great force. 
Sir Tyre Coote had calculated on being able to outstrip LLyder, and reach the 
fertile countries south of the Coleroon, where there would he no isk of want. 
This Lad now become impossible, and he was therefore forced to decide whether 
to move northward, so as to draw nearer to the main source of supply ab 
Madras, or southwiart to Cuddalore, which il was important either to dismantle 
or protest, lest by falling into the hands of the enemy it inight facilitate the 
future operations of the troops expected from France, The northward move- 
ment would have been preferred, but was impossible, as there was only one 
day’s rice in the camp. Nothing therefore rewained but to moye southward. 
This was ahnost a desperate alternative, as ib was known thal even at Crudda- 
lore the supplies would not suffice for more than three days’ consumption, Sir 
Hyre Coote, moving parallel to Fyder’s army, arrived, nob without some toss 
of stores, ab Cuddalore on the 8th of February, and as the French dleot, still at 
Pondicherry, made it impossible for him to obtain amy supplies by sea, his 
situation became critical, “I cannot,” he writes, “command riee enough to move 
either to the northward or the southward. TI offered him (Hyder) battle yester- 
day, bat I no sooner showed myself than be moved off, and has taken possession 
of, and strengthened all the roads leading to the southward. I have written 
to Nagore in the most pressing terms for supplies; T depend upon every effort 
in your power—everything must Le risked to aspist mo; iny diffieulties are 
great indeed, I need say no more to induce you to take such steps as will 
speedily cuable me to act as becomes a soldier.” The gloomy lorebodings of 
this despatch must soon, according to all human caleulation, have been realized 
by the deslruction or surrender of the British army, had not relief como trom 
wn mnexpected quarter. M. d@Orves, the French admiral, from motives never 
satisfactorily explained, suddenly disappeared from the eoast. The change thus 
produced in Sir Eyre Coote’s prospect appears in a hrief despateh—*The French 
fleet under sail, standing to the eastward; there is not a moment to be lost in 
sending me provisions; that supplicd, T will answer for the rest." 

Though the more immediate danger was removed, the supplies were still so 
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deficient, and so many other obstacles were thrown in the way by Hyder’s 
skilful and cautious tactics, that the British army remained almost. stationary 
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from the 8th of February to the 16th of June — This period of inaction, while the Maas 


the expenses of the war were scarcely lessened Ly it, was so mortifying to the 
Madras government, that they ventured to submit to Sir Eyre Coote a kind 
of remonstrance, In the form of an claborate exposition of his present military 
position, in which they discussed the propriety of adopting a northern or a 
southern movement. The veteran commander, whose temper had not improved 
with his years, did not relish this exposition, which he regarded as a coveit 
attack on his military character, and made a very sareastic reply.  Afler 
pointing out the advantages secured by his present position, and telling the 
council that the powers which they had conferred upon him, additional to those 
which he already possessed as commander-in-chief of the British forces in India, 
had ouly loaded him with labour and anxiety, foreiyn to his duties and apper- 
taining to themselves, he continues thus:-—‘Having stated the cirenmstances 
which proved the impossibility of marching this army at all, it docs not seem 
innncdiately necessary that J should enter upon an inquiry whether a southern 
or uw northern movenent is to be preferred.” After remarking, that from the 
non-wrival of supplics which ought to have been sent, a necessity of moving 
northward seemed to be approaching, he adds, “I am happy in thinking 1 
shall do (80), without apprehending any material danger, from even a more 
formidable enemy than a body of horse, which you have, with so much precision, 
pointed out as the only impediment T am likely to meet with im taking a 
northern route. In justice to both myself and the service, I promise you that 
the army T now command shall not remain unemployed, if you will only 
supply me with provisions, and Lhe meaus of carrying them,” 

The British army, owing to its wretched equipment, was kept stationary 
near Cuddalore watil the middle of June.  Hydor’s presence and devastations 
prevented ib from moving inland, and its movement along the coast was only 
practicable by the substitution of ships for an ordinary commissariat. Tb thus 
depended on the co-operation of the flect, which was kept cruising off the coast 
for this purposo, and to meet the possible contingency of a defeat, when it 
might be employed in embarking the wrecl of the army. On the 16th of 
June, Sir Hyre Coote moved southward, and on the 18th he crossed the Velanr, 
His object was to attempt the capture of the fortified pagoda of Chilambrum, 
situated three miles gouth of that river, and about twenty-five miles beyond 
Cuddalore. The pagoda was one of the posts which Hyder had selected and 
materially strengthened, both to arrest the southward progress of the British. 
and serve as a depdt for himself and his French allies Sir Eyre Coote, finding 
no enemy in force near it, and having been informed that its garrison consisted 
only of a small hody of irregulars, thought it possible to carry it by a sudden 
night assault, With this view, he proceeded at dusk with four battalions of 
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sepoys aud aight pieces of ordnance, gained possession of the pettal or Lown 
without difficulty, foreed the second line of defence, and pushed on with the 
mivatest sphit to the body of the place Here the progress of the assailants 
was suddenly arrested The garrison, supposed to be only a few inegulais, 
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consisted of nearly 8000 effective men, under an. oflicer of repulation, who, 
addition to the ordinary means of defence, had provided bundles of oiled straw 
and other combustibles, hy which the whole space through which the assailants 
had to pass was suddenly converted into a mass of flame The sepoys, panic- 
struck, could not be rallicd, and the attempt was necessarily abandoned 

Atter this repulse, Sir Eyre Coote recrossed the Velauz, and encamped near 
Polo Novo at its mouth Jere Admiral Sir Edward Hughes anived on the 
24th of June. THe brought intelligence that Lord Macartney had assumed the 
government of Madras, and that he himself was under orders to commence 
immediate hostilities avainst the Dutch. An attack on Negapatam was first 
suggestcd, but the preference was given to the reduction of Chilambrum by the 
united efforts of the army and the fleel Before the neccessary steps could be 
talxen for this purpose, Hyder encamped with his whole army at the distance 
of a few miles He had been in tho south, collecting an enoimous booby in 
money, merchandise, cattle, and human beings The last consisted partly 
of weavers and their families, who were seized and sont aff to people the island 
of Seringapatam, and partly of boys and females, indiscriminately captured, 
the former destined, after a forced conversion to Islamisin, lo be, and the 
latter to become the mothers of, military slaves. On hearing of the attempt 
on Chilambrum, Hyder marched 100 miles in two days and ao half, and 
having placed himself between the British army and Cuddalore, began to 
fortify himself in a position not more than three miles from their encampment, 
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By this means, he both frustrated the intended siege of Chilambrum and 
covered his own designs avainst Cuddalore. The civevnstances were so critical 
that Sir Myre Coote summoned a council of war. The resolution adopted was, 
that the preparations for the siege should be abandoned, and that attempts 
should he made to turn or force the encmy’s position, or to bring on a general 
action ‘To make this possible, four days’ rice, to he carried on the soldiers’ 
bucks, were landed from the fleet 

By seven o’clock on the morning of the Ist of July, the British had quitted 
their encampment The road to Cuddalore lay N.N.W., and on its left was the 
termination of a lagoon. Considerable bodies of cavalry, with this lagoon 
behind their right and centre, covered the plain. ILyder’s select cavalry, with 
some light artillery, was drawn up behind the lagoon. Sir Myre Coote formed 
hig army—neccssarily diminished by a strong baggage guard, which moved 
between his right and the sea—into two lines, and advanced in order of battle 
over the plain, After thus marching about a mile and a half, the enemy’s 
position was clearly distinguished — 1b was strengthened by front and flanking 
batteries, and extended from commanding grounds on the right across the Cud- 
dalora road, to a point on the left, where the sand-hills of the shore gave a 
support to this flank, After an hour spent in reconnoitring, during which the 
enemy kept up an incessant Inub distant camonade, while not a single shot was 
returned, Sir Kyre Coote, at nine o’cluck, ordered both his nes to break into 
column, and in this order moved rapidly to the eastward of the sand-hills. 
These, which run parallel to the coast and ave about 1100 yards from the sea, 
eovered the greater part of this movement, On reaching an opening in the 
sand-hill vange, where Uyder bad made a practicable road, a height com- 
manding it was occupied, the first lino pushed through, and after clearing the 
pass of a strong hody of the enemy, deploy ed again into order of babble, with its 
front to the west, Wailing with impatience under a heavy tire, till the height 
should be effectually occupied by the artillery of the second line, Sir Eyre 
Goote moved on with the first, his right covered by a long thick hedge, and his 
lett protected by a corps and some guns in column, —Tlyder had im the mean- 
time removed tho artillery of his batteries to a line at right nngles with the 
former, aud commenced a tremendous cannonade, The British line still con- 
tinuing to advance, an aldempt was made to overwhelm it bya general charge of 
cavalry. ‘Chis failed, and by four o'clock the enemy's line was forced, and 
compollud to a previpitate retreal Meanwhile, a slrong body of infantry, with 
their guus, and a large mags of cavalry, allempted to fall on the British rear, 
The second line met this attack, and after a close and severe contest, completely 
foiled it, driving it from, the contiguous heights, and frustrating all its efforts to 
scize the commanding position first occupied, ‘The failure of tho cavalry attack 
on the first British line has been already mentioned, A similar charge, which 
ought to have been made abl the same time on the second line, was al first 
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rbarded by the fall of 1ts commander, and aficrwatds owed its repulse, in no 
small degrec, to a schooner of the ficct, which, approaching the shore as near as 
soundings would poumat, opened an effective flanking fie, from which the mass 
ol cavally sought shelter wider a sand lull 

All these operations had been viewed by Tfydcr fom a gentle cminence in 
the ica, where he sub oss legged on a ehoukce, a portable stool about nme 
inches high covered by a carpet The near approach of the British: first lme 
had mduecd him to order the icticat, first of lis guns and afterwards of ins 
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he received 14 with a touent of the ascouis abuse which formed tis only 
eloyuence, and he contmued to sil “obstinately stupid wilh vexation,” dll a 
gloom, who had been long m lis service, and was a kind of privileged person, 
vented to lay hold of his legs, and put on bis slippers, saymeg, ‘We will leat 
them to motiow, in the meanwhile, mount your horse” Once mounted, he 
was quickly owt of sight The British fist lme rested on the ground aban- 
doned by the enemy, and owing to the casualties of the day, was not jomed 
by the second line till midnight The victory now gamed is known by the 
namo of Porto Nove Had not a heavy rain prevented it, the battle would 
have been fought on the 30th of June Had it been postponed to tho 2d 
of July, it could scarcely have been fought at all The road in the sand-hills 
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through which the attack was made had been prepared by Tlyder, for the 
purpose of drawing his guns to a large work, which was Lo haye received 
twenty guns, and would have commanded every put of the ground on which 
Sir Eyre Coote so ably manceuvred. Jn another day this work would have 
been completed, and the consequence to all appearance would have been, that 
the British army could nol possibly have been extricated. Its force in this 
battle was S476 wen, of whom 830 were cavalry, 598 artillery, aud 7048 in- 
fantry. The loss in killed and wounded was only 306, Hyder’s army, though 
deprived of a large detachment, absent under Tippoo on other service, must 
have been about 65,000, his loss, at the lowest computation, could not have 
been Tess than 10,000, The physical resources of the British army were not 
improved by this victory, which could not be followed up, from the continued 
deficiency of provisions and equipment. The moral effect, however, was 
immense, and the troops, previously sinking into despondency, became full of 
confidence, 

During his father’s operations, Tippoo had taken Thiagur, situated about 
forty miles west of Cuddalore, and lad then moved rapidly to the north-east, 
with thirteen battering cannon, to resume the sicge of Wandiwash. Meanwhile, 
the detachment sent from Bengal through the tervituries of the Rajah of Berar 
had arrived at Nellore; and Sir Kyre, for the purpose both of facilitating 
its junetion and suecouring Wandiwash, began to move in a northerly direction, 
keeping near the coast, in order to draw supplies from the ships, Until he 
reached Pondicherry, he was in expeetation of another general action; but 
Hyder, afler tantalizing him with this hope, struck his tents, and moved off to 
the westward. On this, Sir Eyre Coote quitted the coast, and moved north- 
west to Carangoly, While here, on the 2ist of duly, he learned that Tippoo, 
after his batteries were ready to be opened, had suddenly quitted Wandiwash. 
Before decamping he tried the effect of an escalade, to which Lieutenant (now 

‘aptain) Vint, was boo much on the alert to give any chance of success. It was 
not dificult to divine Tippoo's destination, Uo was in hopes of repeating the 
disasler infliebed on Colonel Baillie, and was hastening bo intereept the Bengal 
delachiment, Sir Lyre Coote, having now nothing to detain him, set off for its 
protection, and with this view marched Ly Chinglepul to St, Thomas’ Mount. 

The ordinary road from Madras to Nellore passes to the westward of the 
lagoon of Pulicat, an inlet of the sca, about thirty-five miles long from north to 
south, and nowhere abuve eleven miles in breadth. Tippoo had prepared impe- 
diments and ambush on this road, but had overlooked the fact that there was 
another route betwoen the lake ancl the sea, which, though interrupted by 
openings in the lagoon where it comniunicates with tho sea, was still practi- 
cable By this route the detachment had passed, and arrived at the fort of 
Pulicat, recently captured from the Dutch, without the neqeasity of firing a 
shot. Thirty miles of the journey to St, Thomas’ Mount still remained, but 
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aoust Sir Eyre Coote was not the man to repeat the bhimder which had been. com- 

mitted by Sir Heelor Monro, and made two marches north, which enabled him 
on the following day to effect a junclion with this detachment, which added 
nearly a third to his numerical strength. 

ae The great objects of the campaign would have been the relief of Vellore and 
the siege of Arcot, but all the cattle which had been collected were unable, 
after other necessary purposes were provided for, to carry more than rice 
adequate to one and a half day’s consumption of theariny. These great objects 
being thus impracticable, Sir Fyre Coote turned. his atbenution to Tripassore, a 
fort of some importance from its position, thirty-three miles west from Madras, 
on one of the roads Ieading to Arcot. The intermediate fort of Poonomallce 
being already in British possession, he was able, by using it as a depdt, lo bring 
furward a sufliciency of grain to ablempt Tripassore, He arrived before it on the 
19th of Angnst, and havine made a good breach by the 22d, was preparing for 
the assault, when a flag of truce appeared, with an olfer Lo capitulate on terms 
These were refused, and no alternative was given Wut au uncondilional sur- 
render in a quarter of an hour, or an assaull, This answer had seareely been 
given when Ifyder was seen in full approach with his whole army. Not to lose 
a moment, the troops wero ordered to storm instantly, and had just emerged 
from the trenches when the surrender wag auuounced, and the storming party 
were allowed to take possession withowt opposition, The moment the capture 
was perceived ILyder drew off. 

tepals Hyder, while Sir Eyre Coote was effecting a janction with the Bengal 

bottle wid. ebachment, had returned to his camp at Mooserwaulke. This spot, from the 
success which he had obtained near it in the former campaign, he considered 
Jortunute, The ground on which Colonel Baillie met with his disaster, he of 
course considered still more fortenate, and he had therefore determiued to offer 
lattle to Sir Hyve Coote on this ground, and if possible, ou the sane day of the 
same lunar month, the 11th of Ramzan, This day was not the same according 
to our mode of computation, for Baillic’s defeat tool: place on the 10th of Kop- 
tember, whereas that now fixed upon. was the 81st of August. To Mahometans, 
however, it was the very same; and Eyder, who had selected the ground after 
carefully ascortaining its strategical advantages, was confirmed in his selection 
by all the astrologers, whose prognostics promised suecess on any day of the 
month, but more especially on the 11th, 

The first day’s march of the British army from Trtpasyore wax performed 
ov the 26th of August, and brought it to the vicinity of Porombacnm, On 
the 27th the advanced guard arrived about nine o’clock in the morning, at the 
vory spot on which Colonel Baillie made his fatal halt, on the night of the 9th 
af September, 1780. Large bodies of cavalry had previously becn seen to the 
south-west, and the enemy was now secn in full force in front, and toward 
both flanks, The action immediately commenced, and continued for upwards 
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of cight hours with doubtful result. Hyder knew every inch of the ground, 
and had left nothing undone to secure all its advantages Ultimately, however, 
hy seizing the village of Pollilore, which has since given its name Lo the battle, 
Sir Eyre Coote turned the enemy’s left by his first, and his right by his second 
Jine, and having thus compelled hin to retreat, encamped before dusk on the 
ground which he abandoned, This fact, according to the usual criterion, 
entitles him to claim the victory, though the Mysoreans insisted on representing 
it as a drawn battle. The quantity of cover afforded by the nature of the 
ground, made the casualties fewer than might have been anticipated, from the 
length and severity of the conlest. The British army, 11,000 strong, lost only 
421 in killed, wounded, and missing, The Mysorcans, who, from having 
brought Uheir whole disposable force into the action, must have mustered 80,000 
men, lost about 2000. 

This dubious vielory did not improve the condition of the English army, 
which, in fact, possessed nothing but arms, and was left destitute of every 
other requisite. Sir Hyre was ab length disgusted with Lhis state of matters. 
fe fell that he was wasling bis time, and even endangering his military 
repulation, by remaiming al the head of troops while denied the means 
of employing them with affect, and he therefore went down to Madras 
determined to resign, Some of the polygars, whose territories lie along the 
Eastern Ghauts, and to the west of the lake of Pulicat, had professed a desire to 
give in their adhesion to the British, and as this seemed to open up a more 
favourable prospect, Lord Macartney succeoded in fersuading the veteran 
commander-in-chicf to male one further trial He therefore made two days’ 
march from Tripassore to Tritany, passing along the skirls of the polygars’ 
territories, Nene of them furnished any aid, and he only received new 
promises to be followed by new disappointments. While thus situated, Colonel 
Tang, the commandant at Vellore, acquainted him, that unless relieved, the 
exhaustion of his provisions would compel him to an carly surrender. At the 
same time ILyder was reported to be near the hill of Sholingur, not more than 
twelve miles distant, and to be strengthening his position for the purpose of 
frustrating any attempt to relievo Vellore. Sir Eyre Coote resolved to try the 
effect of another action, and leaving his heavy guns and every impediment in 
the little fort of Poloor, which had fallen into lis hands, made a short march 
of seven miles ou the 26th of September, ‘The night proved tempestuous, and 
Hydor, whe wag encamped considerably in advance of the position which he 
was lortifying, felt so confident of the inability of the British to move, in 
consequence of the drenching of their tents and the miserable state of their 
cattle, that he allowed his own cattle to be sent off for several miles to beter 
pasture, and many of the troops, together with most of the drivers and 
followers, to disperse in search of grain, or for the supply of other wants. 

In the morning Sir Eyré Coole, having gone out to reconnoitre, ascended an 
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eminence from which he observed a long ridge of rocks oceupied by troops 
belonging to the enemy.  Desirous of further information he sent forward a 
brigade to dislodge these troops. In performing this duty the brigade mounted 
lo the top of the ridge, and beheld to their astonishment Tlyder’s whole army not 
more than three miles off in a southern direction. Sir Hyve Coote ordered the 
whole army to hasten forward, and sncceeded in comme front to front with the 
main body of the enemy, who stood drawn up at the distance of two miles in 
advaiuce of their encampment, which was then in the very act of being struck, 
Hyder, though talcen by surprise, made all his arrangements with great coolness 
and judgment —Llis object was to act on the defensive as long as possible, so 
as to enable his troops to recover from a cerbain degree of confusion into which 
they had been thrown, and the stragglersand cattle to return, Sir Lyre Coote’s 
object on the contrary was to precipitate a general action, and he therefore, afler 
a few masterly mancouvres, ordercd his whole line to advance "The cnomy’s 
avalry in two principal masses endeavoured to repel or impede the advanee by 
making repeated charges, during which great havoc was made among them by 
showers of grape and muskeblry. These charges, though they failed in their 
immediate object, served the purpose of the enemy so, fur, by enabling him 
during the delay caused by tho stangele to carry off all his guns oxeept one 
aix-pounder, All the resb of his army soon followed. The victory was this 
gained witha loss on the part of the victors of only 100 mon killed and wounded. 
The loss of the cuemy execeded 5000, The trophies taken were the above gun 
and three cavalry standards; but Sir Hyre Coote, in a despatch wrilten on the 
field of battle, guys that he would willingly have exchanged them and the 
whole credit of the victory for seven days’ rice. 

The extremity Lo which Vellore was reduced from want of provisions, induecd 
Sir Lyre Coote to run the risk of sending a detachment twenty miles in advance, 
in the hope that ib might be able to intercopl some of the convoys of rain 
which the enemy were frequently sending duwn by the Damaracherla Pass. 
He was himself at this time in the polygar districts of Vencatigherry and 
Calastry, into which he had moved for the usnal purpose of obtaining the 
means of subsistence. The detachment consisted of five battalions with their 
guns, two flank companies of an European regiment, and a small portion of 
cavalry, ‘The enemy soon made their appearance, and Sir Kyre Coote, having 
been made aware of 1b, was hastening forward, when he meta fow of his own 
irregular horse in flight, and was told by them that the whole detachment had 
been cub to pieces. Unable to give entire credit to these dismal news, ho 
advanced other two miles and was relieved by a note from Colonel Owen, the 
%ommandey of the detachment, intimating its safety in a strong position, Jt had 
indeed been attacked by Hyder in person, at the head of nearly his whole 
regular infantry and select cavalry, whon beyond ihe pass, and it had not guc- 


ceeded in gaining it without the loss of all the camp equipage and baggage, 
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Vellore was now in the crisis of its fate. Not one day’s grain was in store, an is 
and the garrison had for some time been subsisting on grain purchased in distant ~~ ~~ 
villages, and brought in by stealth on dark uights, The approaching moon- Ctiticalstate 
light would deprive them of this resouree, and the emmmandant had made Sir we 
fyre Coote aware that the only allernative which remained was either to throw 
iv an immediate supply, or make a movement to cover the escape of the garrison. 

While in the north among the polygars, a small surplus of rice had been 
oblained and reserved for the relief of Vellore Sir Eyre determined to make 

a last effort, and advanced by three marches from lis cneampment among the 

hills Hyder on this occasion betrayed his fear of another general encounter 

by retiring to the other side of the Paliar; and Vellore was saved for the pre- 

sent by a supply of rive adequate to six weeks’ consumption. After this most 
seasonable relief, Sir Kyre Coote was obliged for his own subsistence to return 

to the Pollains, a district of which Chittoor, situated twenty niles N.N.W. of Vel- 

lore, might be cousidered the capital. This place was reported to be the inter- 
mediate depot of the provisions sent lo the caemy through the Damaracherla 

Pass, and as its sbrength was not great Sir Eyre Coote laid siege to it, and tool 

ib in four days. Great, however, was his disappointment on finding that it con- 
tained no grain, As if would be impossible to subsist in this country during 

the monsoon, it was necessary to retire. The direction chosen was Tripassore, 
whieh it was necessary to relieve from a sieve, and ab which the army arrived 

on the 22d of November, L781, after a forced march over an incipient inumda- 

tion, The whole march from Chittoor was distressing. The food was so Stmvation 
seantiy that one-lalf of the army fasted alvernately from day to day, and multi- agi 
tudes of camp followers died of starvation. Meanwhile the monsoon broke, the 
country became inundated, cattle and their stores were lost, an excellent corps 

of cavalry formed from the wreck of Mahomed Alv’s horse were deprived of 
nearly half their numbers, and many of the followers not ent off by famine 
perished in the swollen streams, From Tripassore the army continued its 
march southwards, and finally entered tuto cantomments in the neighbourhood 

of Madras, The campaign, notwithstanding its dazzling triumphs, had yielded 

no solid advantages. The enomy was still in almost undispnicd possession of 

the country, and the prospect of driving him from it was faint indeed. 

While Hyder was personally conducting the campaign in the north of the Ainte of 


ae ‘ affairs wt 
Carnatic, his troops wore not inactive in the south, Shortly after his invasion trichino- 


he had made an ineurgion into the provinces of Trichinopoly and Tanjore, aud tae 
subjected the greater part of both to his dominion. In Tanjore, in particular, 
with thé exception of the capital, around which he lad for the distance of about 
twelve miles drawn his usual circle of devastation, he was in undisturbed 
possession of the whole country, and drew the revenues as regularly as those of 
Mysore. On the commencement of British hostilities with the Dutch, he 
immediately concluded a defonsive treaty with them, by which ee e0- 
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operation was stipulated, and in retin for the cession of Nagore and other 
possessions of the Company to the Dutch, and the promise of providing tor the 
security of Neyapatem, they undortvok to assist him in maintaining his ground 
in Tanjore, and eventually in obtaining possession of its capital Previous to 
this treaty the Company had made considerable exertions bo collect a tield-lorce 
in Tanjore, and given the command of it to Colonel Braithwaite, who as soon as 
he felt himself strong enough to leave the capital in which he had been shut up, 
attempted the capture of some of the nearest posts. In two of these attempts 
he failed, and having been wounded, was obliged to resign the conmnand to 
Colonel Nixon, who, by means of reinforeements, was enabled to take the fteld 
aw the head of $500 men — By placing his oflicers and sergeants at the head of 
the forlonu hope he captured two forts, but sustained so heavy a loss that he 
hesitated to attempt a third, Meanwhile, Colonel Braithwaite had recovered, 
and having resumed the conunand, attacked a body of Tlyder's troops double 
his own in number, and drove than in disorder and with greab Joxs from 
a fortified position. 

Sir Hector Monro, who had been acting ay second in command to Sir Eyre 
Joote, and doing good service, had retired soon after the babtle of Pollilore on 
tho plea of itl health, and procecded to Madras, with the view of sailing for Mng- 
land, JL was believed that the ostensible cause of his retirement was not the 
real one, and that ho had taken offence ala harsh answer given by Sir Lyre 
Coote to some advice which he tendered him — Being thus still fit for duty he 
had easily been persuaded try Lord Macartney to assume the direction of the 
siege of Negapatam. The requisile equipments for this purpose wore embarked 
in the feet under Sir Edward Lughes, and arrived at Nagove, a few miles north 
ward, on the 20th of October, 1781. To assist in the siege, Colonel Braithwaite, 
after returning to his command in the city of Tanjore, gave his disposable troops 
to Colonel Nixon, who arrived on the 21st, and made a successful attack on Lhe 
enemy's troops when evacuating Nagore. The siege of Negapatam was aftor- 
wards conducted with inuch skill and spirit, On the 3d of November the 
trenches were opened, and the place capitulated. What added to the honour 
of the capture was the disproportion betwecn besicgers and besieged Tho 
former never exceeded 4000; the latter, including a number of Tyder's troops 
who had joined according to treaty, were not less than 8000,  Lumediately 
after the survender, the monsoon set in, and placed the flect in imminont dangor; 
but towards the close of the year the weather permitted the embarkation of 
marines and sailors, who had been landed to assist in the siege, and the Ileet 
having on board. a detachment of volunteer scpoys and artilleryrien, sailed for 
Ceylon, when, it effected tho capture of Trincomalee. 

Lhe period to which Vellore had been provisioned having expired, Sir Hyre 
Coote, though he had previously intimated his intention to resign, and was still 
suffering from illness, determined to undertake ils relief in person. Ou the 2d 
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of January, 1782, he joined the army, now encamped a little beyond Tripassore , 
on the mornme of the 5th, when his servant entered, he found him senscless 
He had heen struck by apoplexy. The Madras government, anxious to save so 
valuable a life, urged his immediate conveyance to Madras, and were nota Hille 
astonished to learn that on the very next morning, the 6th, having so far 
recovered as to admit of his being carried by palanquin, he had started with 
the army for Vellore. On the 9th, Hyder made his appearance, but found all 
the arrangements 50 skilfully made, thal his meditated attack was abandoned, 
and on the 11th, the very day which the commandant had declared to be the 
last on which he could hold out, Velloro was vietualled anew for other three 
inonths. The army commenced its return on the 13th, and Hyder, by the bold. 
ness of his movements, seemed determined to risk a general action. It proved 
only a feiut, and ‘lyipassore was reached without incident 

Malabar had also been the scene of military operations. In 1780, when the 
war was just commenced, Hyder detached « force for the reduction of Tellicherry, 
which was now the only possession of the Company on that coast This place, 
though very iaperfectly fortified and garrisoned, was enabled by timely aid 
from Bombay to make a protracted defence, and by the arrival of reinforce- 
ments under Major Abington, on the [8th of January, 1782, tu raise the siege 
by a brilliant achievement—the capture of all the encmy’s cannon, amounting 4o 
sixty picecs, all their baggage, eyuipmonts, and above 1200 prisoners, including 
the Mysorean general, Sirdar Khan. 

This suceess of the Company on the Malabar coast was counterbalanced by 
© disaster in Tanjore. ere Coloncl Braithwaite had suceeeded in re-cstablish- 
ing the rajali’s authority, Unfortunately, he gave credit to intelligence which 
had been given solely for the purpose of inisleading, and remained encamped 
with 2000 men on a plain, till, unconscious even of the enemy's approach, he 
wlowed himself to be eutively surrounded, He attempted to vetrent, and was 
ably seconded by his officers and troops. AU, however, proved unavailing, and 
he shareda fate very similar to that of Colonel Baillie. M. Lally, whose fortune it 
was to be present on both occasions, again exerted himself Lo arrest the camage 
and give suecour to the wounded 

While gains and losses were thus counterbalancing each other on both sides, 
all the combatants wore giving way to gloomy anticipations The British were 
aware that a strong body of French troops might soon be expected, and roflect- 
ing on how little advantage they had yet gained in the struggle, knew uot how 
they would be ablo to inaintain it at all, when, in addition to Hyder’s immense 
numerical superiority, they would be obliged to cope with some of the best- 
disciplined troops of Europe. Hyder, on the other hand, imputing their long- 
delayed artival to mere evasion, had almost ceased to hope for it. At the same 
time he knew that the confederacy had already boen broke up. Nizam Ali had 
been, bought off by the restoration of Guntoor, and Moodajee Bhonsla by a large 
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sun of money; while Mahadajee Seindia had been induced to withdrew, partly 
by liberal promises, and partly by the dread of being obliged to carry ou the 
war In the contre of his own territories, and ab lis own cost The Malrattas 
of Poonah, Lov, were on the eve of coneluding peace with the Company. I yder, 
while pondering over these events aud lis fubure prospects, is satd to have thas 
expressed himsclf to his minister Poornea — “Between me and the English 
there were perhaps mutual grounds of dissalisfuction, but no sualticient cause for 
war, and T anight have made then: my fiicuds in spile of Mahomed Ali, the 
most treacherous of men The defeat of many Baillies and Braitlwaibes will 
nob destroy them. J ean ruin their resources by land, but b eannot diy wp the 
sca; and Tmust be fist weary of awarin which | can gain nothing” ‘The 
result of bis reflections was a determination to abandon his seheme of coucquest 
in the east, concentrate his foree, and to devote his attention, first, to the 
expulsion of the British from the western coast, and alterwards to the preserva- 
tion of his own dominions. In accordance with these views, he begin, in the 
eraly part of 1782, to demolish lis minor posts in Coromandel, mined the Lorti- 
Reations of Arcot preparatory to blowing them up, sent olf all his heavy guns 
and stores, and forced the inhabitants of the Carnatic who were ju bis power to 
emigrate with their floeks and herds to Mysore, 

His determination to move to the west was probably precipitated by a 
general rebellion of the Nairs of Malabar, and of the Rajahs of Bullum and 
Coorg, whose territories lie along the swumits of the Western Ghauts, over- 
looking that province. Before setting off in person, he deypatehed three strong 
detachments, one wader Mukhdom Ali to Malakar, another wader Wottadar to 
Coorg, and the thixd under Sheil Ayaz, generally named in Wuglish accounts 
Elyat Sahib, to Bullman. He was vigorously carrying out his scheme hy a 
thorough spoliation of the Carnatic, and in afew days would have sprung the 
inines of Arcot and departed, leaving nothing but ruin behind him. yen then 
his absence would have been a great deliverance, bub those who looked for tt 
were not ab this time to see it realized, On the 10th of March, (782, 9 French 
force of 3000 nen, including a regiment of Africans, landed al. Porto Novo, and 
produced a complete royolution in Hyder’s plans, Having satisfied himself by a, 
personal interview with Admiral Suffrcin, and M, Cossigny, who commanded 
the troops, that a still larger division, under the command of the celebrated 
Marquis of Bussy, might be expected, he concerted with them the operations 
that were to be prosecuted in the interval. The most important of these was 
the reduction of Cuddalore, which was to be used as a French depot. 

The French Acet, consisting of twelve ships of the line and eightcon other 
ships, chiefly transports, had maclo the coast considerably to the north of Pulicat, 
the same day that Sir Edward Hughes, on his return from tho capture of Trin- 
comalee, anchored with six ships in the roads of Madras. M. Suffrein, believing 
that these constituted. the whole British fleet, sct sail in the hope of being able to 
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surprise tb in the open roads, and cffect its destruction Fortunately, three other a pv 1782 
ships of the line had arrived from England, and Sir Edward IWughes, though - 
still numerically inferior, was not afiaid to risk the encounter  M. Suffvein Engagement 
hesitated, aud on standing away to the southward, was followed ly the British ae 
fleet, which succeeded in captiming six transports, one of them the more valuable (en 
that it was laden with troops intended for M. Bussy.  [é was immediately 
subsequent to this action Uhat the French admiral landed at Porto Novo the 

troops already mentioned Afterwards he proceeded to Point de Galle, which 

had been fixed as the rendezvous of tho scattered convoy; while the Enelish 
admiral songht the opposite extremity of Ceylon, and anchored in the harbour 

of Trincomalee to repair the damages of his ships, most of them having suffered 
severely, This done, he rebumed to Madras carly in March. 

About the same tine with the French armament, another, having the same Mocecaings 

destination, sailed from England. Both armaments met with misfortunes, but - quae 
those of the French greatly preponderated. A convoy, carrying the first 
division of the troops intended for M Bussy, was captured by Adiniral Kem- 
penfelt, ia December, 1781, and a second shared the same fate in April, 1782. 
Both armeunculs had the Cape of Good Hope for their first destination, the 
object of the Vrench being to continue that settlement in the hands of the 
Dutch, their new allies, and that of the British to wrest it from them. Admizal 
Suffrein arzived first, aud anchored in Simon’s Bay, situated in the bottom of 
False Bay, to the eastward of the Cape. The British squadron, having captured 
a Dutch ship when nearing the Cape, obtained intelligence which enabled them 
to caplare a nimber of Dutch Tndiamen in Saldanha Bay. As the previous 
ariival of the French had frustrated tbe intended attack on Cape Town, Com- 
modore Johnstone returned with the prizes and three frigates to England, and 
lefL the remainder of the squadron thas crippled, by being deprived of ity 
frigales, to procecd for Bombay, In making this voyage, a fifty-gun ship, 
accidentally separated, was taken by the Freuch. The other three ships 
already mentioned as having joined Sir Edward Hughes in Madras Roads 
previous to his action, belonged to this squadron. These ships had on board, 
under General Medows, part of the troops intended to reinforce the Madras 
army. The other part of the trvops intended for the same purpose were 
employed on the western coast, in consequence of an open rupture between Sir 
Eyre Coote and Lord Macartney, To this unfortunate quartel a brief reference 
must be mada, 

Sir Lyre Coote’s powers were not well defined. He was commander-in- 
chicf of all the king’s and Company's troops in India, He was also a member 
of tho supreme council of Bengal, and at the same time, when acting within 
ils territories, a member of the council of Madras. In the latter capacity he 
had only a single vote, and was bound by the decision of the majority, but in 
the other capacity, and more especially in that of commander-in-chief, he was 
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not disposed to admit that a subordinate presidency had any right to interfere 
wilh him = Por a time Tord Macartney left him entirely Lo his own judgment, 
and matlers weub on smoothly; bub at last some degree of interference could 
not be avoided, and a collision took place When the arrangemonts for the 
Dutch captures wore made, Sir Hyre Coote wasin the field, and was not consulted 
He complained of this as an invasion of his constitutional authority as cont 
mander-in-chief of all the presidencies. This was rather unreasonable, Another 
coniplaint was better founded Mr. Sullivan, politieal resident at Panjore, had 
a gencral superintendence of all the soubhern provinces, and. thus heeune the 
medium of communication between the two coasts, He was authorized by 
Lord Macartney to open all his despatches, and seud in duplicate only such 
parts of bheiy contents as might seem to be required Tho intervening country 
was wholly in the hands of the enemy, and the adviutage of connunicating in 
this manner was, thal while the despatches themselves could not have )een 
tansmibted, their substanee was copied out on thin paper, inserted iu a quill, 
and forwarded by means of spies, or other secret messengers, My, Bullivan in 
his zeal gave too Jarge an interpretation to Lord Macartney’s permixsion, and 
opened despatches adadvessed lo the naval and military commanders at Madras, 
This practice, however useful it udehb be, was unjustiliable withoub express 
authority; and the admiral, Sir Wdward Tughes, joined Sir Myre Coote in a 
letter which they addressed te Lord Macartney, complaining of Mr. Sullivan's 
condnet, as an Ulegal assmuption of authority which they could not delogate to 
wy man, and much less bo aman who must necessarily be wmituformed of their 
intentions and plany These misundorstandings were embittered by sir Myre 
Coote’s incessant complaint that no proper attention was paid to the wants of 
the army, and by Lord Macartney’s replies, in which, amidst a superiluity of 
complimentary language, he threw out insinuations that the army as it was 
showld be capable of much more Lhan was accomplished by it. Ib is unnecessary 
to dwell further on this unhappy quarrel. 

The iamportanco of preserving Trincomalee, and of covering a convoy of 
Loops and stores from England, induced Sir Edward Hughes to sail in the end 
of March, !'782, for the northward of Ceylon. M Suflrein, who also know of 
the expected convoy, was equally on the alert, and set sail in the same <irce- 
lion, The hostile fleets came in sight of cach other on the 8th of April, fifteen 
leagues from Trincomalee. The British force consisted of eleven ships, carrying 
732 guns, and the Trench of twelve, carrying 770. After a -vavicly of imanceuvres, 
a sunguinary battle was fought on the 12th, but without any decisive result. 
Both fleets, too mach crippled to renew the action, anchoreil in sight of each other 
till the 19th, when the French mace sail to repair their damages at Baticolo, in 
veylon, and the British pursued their original destination to Trincomalee 
While the hostile ficels were so equally matched, the armies, which doponded 
on their co-operation, could not adopt decisive measures. ILyder was first in 
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motion, and during the absence of the fects took Cuddalore, which, having 4D 172 
only a garrison of 00 sepoys and five artilerymen, yielded without resistance. 
Thongh a wealc place, its position made it important, and the possession of it 

gave the French what they had hitherto much wanted, a convenicnt clepot 

On the Llth of May, Hyder and the French having united their forces, Battle ot 

appeared before Dermacoil, and Sir Eyre Coote, while hasteniny to its relief, Tye ne 
but retarded by a violent and destructive storm, had the mortification to learn fran 
that it had eapitulated on the 16th, and that the enemy were advancing on Uae 
Wandiwash. He hastened forward and offered them battle. Notwithstanding 
their great numerical superiority, they declined it, and moved off towards Pon 
dicherry. Te followed, and found them encamped in a strong position, which 
had been previously prepared, in the vicinity of Kilianur. Acting on instructions 
fron M. Bussy, to avoid a general action before his arrival, they refused to quit 
their ground, and as it was impossible to force it, Sir Eyre Coote set off in the 
divection of Wancdiwash. His destination was Arnee, situated twenty-Lhrec 
miles north-west of it. Hyder had made thig place his principal depdt for all 
that remained to him in the lower countries, and Sir Eyre Coote had determined 
Lo make a dash at it. 1b was too strong to be taken hy a snddon assault, but 
Captain Vint, ab Wandiwash, had for some time been bargaining for its surrender 
by treachery. [ven should this fail, an advance threatening it seemed the most 
promising method of drawing the cnemy from his strong position at Kilianur. 
Such, indeed, was the resull. The very evening on which the British army 
departed, Hyder detached Tippoo to proceed by forecd marches, for the purpose 
of throwing a strong reinforcement into Arnee, and followed himself the follow- 
ing morning with hiy allies, whose instructions did not allow them to accom- 
pany hin, 

About cight o'clock ov the 2d of June, when Sir Eyre Coote was preparing Rueounter 
to encamp, after a short march, near Arnee, a cannonade, brisk but distant, ere 
was opened on both his front and reay, <A serics of skilful and admirably 
executed manoeuvres, for the purpose of al once protecting the baggage and 
closing wilh tho enemy, produced a desultory struggle vather than a battle, 
which terminated a little before sunset, with the capture from the enemy of one 
gun and eleven tumbrils and ammunition carts. With cavalry, a long train 
of retreating artillery would have been secured, As usual, the want of depéts 
or any means of commanding food made il impossible to follow up the victory. 

The survendor of Arnee by treachery, and the capture of it by surprise or force, 
being now deemed hopeless, Sir Eyre Coote moved against the enemy on the 
4th; but Hyder, having no wish for a new encounter, easily eluded it, and 
aven steceeded by an ambuseade in cutting off 166 Europeans, and capturing 
fifty-four horses and two guns, This achievement so elated him after his 
recent defeats, that on his velurn to eamp he ordered a salute, as 4 demonstra- 
tion of victory, Climate and fatigue had produced so much sickness among 
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the Europeans, that Sir Eyre Coote deemed it necessary again to retire Alter 
halting four days at Wandiwash to refresh, he resmmed his march, and on the 
{8th of June arrived in the vicinity of Madras 

Vellore was again in extremity, and the commandant had intimated hig 
inability to hold out beyond the Ist of July Sir Wyre Coote having declared 
that no relief could be obtained from the army, Lord Macartney taxed his 
own. ingenuity, and devised a scheme which owed its suceess to ils extreme 
improbability. While Hyder’s attention was occupied with the movements sub- 
sequent to the battle of Arnuce, his lordship prepared a convoy of 500 bullocls, 
24 carts, and 2000 ecoolies, loaded with provisions, and gave theur an escort of 
100 irvegular sepoys, under the command of an ensign. They moved on the 
6th of Tune to the skiris of the hills, and being there joined by a detachment 
af 1500 polygars, suececcled by forced marehes in depositing the couvoy sale in 
Vellore, Uyder, who had not even suspected the movement, took the only 
revenge in his power, by intercepting the escort and compelling tt to surrender 
at discretion, 

M Suffrein had set his heart on the possession of Negapatam, a4 the best 
depot for the future operations of his countrymen, and took the first opportumiby 
of bringing his squadron before it. Sir Wdward Uughes immediately sailed 
from Madras to encounter him. The strength of the flecls was nearly equal, 
antl the battle which took plaee proved indecisive The Treneh, however, so 
far acknowledged defeat that they abandoned their designs on Negapatam, 
They were never able to resmme them, as the Madray government, by a very 
doubtful policy, without consulling Sir Eyre Coote, caused the place to be 
destroyed. Atter the action of Negupatam the British admiral ade prepara- 
tions for the revictualling of Trincomalee. Before he could reach ik M Suf- 
frein liad anticipated him At an appointed rendezvous on the coast of Ceylon 
he had obtained a reinforcement of two ships of the line, a frigate, and cight 
transports full of troops, and hastened off to Trincomalee, where he landed 
2400 men, and pushed the siege with so much vigour as to induee oa speedy 
surrender. The captors were scarcely in possession when Sir Hdwail Tlughes 
made his appearance, and had tho mortification to sce the French colours 
flying as well on shore as in the roads. The French fleet now mustered fifboon 
sail of the line; the British, with only twelve, did not hesitate to meet them, 
and another battle was fought without capture. The British fleet reLumied to 
Madras before proceeding to Bombay to refit; the French fleet to Cuddalore, 
where it landed the troops and military stores which had been received in 
transports, M. Suffrein afterwards sailed back to Trincomalee, but decmed its 
shelter so imperfect, that he took shelter during the monsoon at Acheen in 
Sumatra, On the 15th of October, the day on which he left, Cuddalore, a 
urricane drove the British fleet from Madras Roads, and destroyed a great naum- 
ber of country ships Jaden with grain, intended to avert an impending fhmine., 
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The subsequent operations of the campugn were of a desultory character 4p 175 
Hyder’s attention was chiefly ditceted to his detachments in Malabar ‘The ~ 
French, too feeble to act separately, obeyed thei: instructions by acting on the Desultay 
defensive Si Lyre Coote, estimating then military prowess perhaps above 1ts ee 
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real worth, was more than usually cautious, and attempted nothing more impor- 
tant than the relief of Vellore, which he effected in August, by supplying ib wilh 
provisions suflicient to last till the Ist of March, 1788 In the couse of the 
campaign TTyder made some approaches to negotiation, through Colonel Braith- 
waite, Who was @ prisoner in his camp. He afterwards sent an envoy to the 
British vamp, wilhout giving him any definite proposals Nothing can prove 
more strikingly the eatent to which the quamel between the civil and military 
authorities hact been carried, than the fact that when Lord Macartney made official 
inquiries concerning the navhure of LLyder’s communications, Sir Eyre Coote 
declined to satisfy him ‘This was a state of matlers which could not last ; and 
accordingly, Sir Lyre Coote, on Lhe plea of declining healtl—a plea for which, 
unfortimately, there was only too good foundation—resigned his command to 
Major-general Stuart, an officer who was voxl him in seniority, and had lost a 
leg at the battle of Pollilote. 

On the Malabar coast, the relief of Tellicherry by Major Abington, and the apie 
destrction of the Myxsorean army under Sirdar Khan, in January, 1782, had 
been followed by the reduction of Calicut, and the anival of 1000 men. from 
Bombay wndor Colonel Humberstone, who, as senior officer, having assumed the 
command of the whole troops, including those under Major Abington, and been 
joined by a body of Nairs anxious to throw off Hyder’s yoke, moved about twenty 
miles south of Calicut, and near Tricalore came in contact with the detachment 
under Mukhdom Ali An action took placo on a site which the Mysorean 
general had injudiciously chosen, and tho result was that he lost his own hfe, 
and more than 1500 of his tioops wero killed, wounded, or taken prisoners 
After an unavailing pursuit of the fleeing enemy, Coloncl Humberstone turned 
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southward, intending to attempt the capture of Palghautcherry, situated on an. 
atHuent of the Ponany, aboul sixty miles from the Lown of that name, at 
its mouth, and sixty-eight miles south-cast of Calicut A violent storm, which 
dispersed his boats, spoiling the provisions carvied in them, and damaged his 
anmunition, frustrated his design, and he marched his troops to the towns of 
Tannoor and Ponany. The enemy rallied at Raingerry, a place to the eastward, 
nearly equidistant from these two towns, aud becoming troublesome, were 
attacked and defeated with the loss of two gras The state of the weather 
induecd Colonel Trmberstone to seck better shelter, and he returned to pass 
the monsoon ab Calicut His foree had been intended to reinforce the Madras 
way, but as circumstances had led to his landjng at Calicut, Sir Eyre Coote, 
though disappointed, placed hin. uuder the ordets of the Bombay government, 
and strongly recommended such a powerful diversion in the west, as might 
have the effect of obliging LLyder to move in that direction Before this could 
be effected, Colonel Hinnberstone was avain in motion, to execule hin favourite 
design on Palghauteherry. The Ponany allowed his stores to be earried thirty 
miles inland by boats, At Raingerry, of which he had obtained possession, he 
left his battering train and heavy equipments in charge of a battalion of sepoys, 
and marched with eight light pieees and the remainder of his lores to recon- 
noitve at Paleliuuteherry, before undertaking to ablaek it The found it fax 
stronger than he supposed; and while returning wesbward bo tle ground he 
had firsh occupied near the place, was atiagked by a sortio of the garrison, 
which cost him nearly the whole of his provisions, and produced a panic among 
the Nairs, Ile fell back on a small place called Maugaricotta, but did not 
reach it before Le had sustained a formidable atuack, and suffered most severely 
frou rains, which fell from the 21st to the 24th of Oelober, with as much. 
severity as driving any period of the monsoon. Fhe was still ab Mangaricotba on 
the 10Lh of November, when he received orders from Bombay to return bo the 
coast. He marched without delay, but must have been much retarded, as 
ib was the 20th of November when he reached Ponany, closely followed by 
Tippoo and Lally, who, with a superior force, had been endeayouring hy forced 
marches to overtake hin. 

Colonel Macleod; sent by Sir Lyre Coote, having previously arvived, inumedi- 
ately asstuned the command, and began to strengthen his position ut Ponany by 
sone field-works. Before these were finished, Tippoo made a bold and determined 
attack upon them before day, but was repulsed at tho point of the bayonst. 
This unsuccessful attack cost the Mysoreans 100 killed and about 1000 wounded. 
The British loss in killed and wounded, was eighty-seven, of whom nearly a half 
were Europeans, On the 20th of November, the day succecding this altack, Sir 
Jidward Hughes, making the voyage to Bombay, came in sight of Ponany, and 
on learning the state of aflairs offered eithor to embark the troops or leave a 
reinforeement of 450 Europeans. Colonel Macleod preferred the latter, and was 
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able thereafter to muster in all 800 Europeans, 1000 sepoys, and 1200 peons of %D.1is2 
‘Travancore  Tippoo, after his repulse, rctued to some distance, to await the 
anuval of his heavy equipments, and resume the attack on Ponany Suddenly, 
on the 12th December, the light troops, wlich had continued to wateh the 
British position, became invisible, and subsequent reports made 16 certain that 
the whole Mysorean troops were moving eastwaid by forced maiches. Hyder 
was dead 

This event, wluich had been preceded by a marked decline of health, was Dein of 
nomediately caused by a discase of a rather singular nature The first indica- 0 
tion of it is a swelling belind the neck, or the upper poition of the back, and 
it 1s hence named by the Mahometans, sertan or hereheng, “the crab,” fiom 
an hnagimuy resemblance of the swelling to the figme of that animal; while 
the Ifindoos call it raj pora, “the royal sore or boul,” from its being supposed 
to be peculiar to persons of rank = Hindoo, Mahometan, and Fiench physicians 
tued in vain to arest ils progress, and TLyder expiied in the camp on the 7th 
of December, 1782 lis two leading ministers, the Brahmins Poornea and 
Kishen. Row, when his recovery became improbable, had agreed to conceal the 
death, ay the only means 
by which they could keep 
the amy together, until 
the anival of —Tippoo 
They accordingly placed 
the body in a lage chest 
filled with abeer, » powder 
composed of vatious fra- 
rat substances, and sent 
ib off an the same way as 
valuable plunder was wont 
to be sent off to Seringa- 
patam The confidential 
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it, were ordered Lo depasit 

it in the tomb of ITyder’s father at Colar, where it remained till it was afterwards ae 
removed to asplendid mansoleum in the capital Successive couriers having becn, ceanng:t 
despatched to intimate the event to Tippoo, all the business of the state and of 

the camp went on as usual in the name of ITyder The principal officers of the 

wuiny and the foreign envoys made their daily inquiries, and were assured that 
although extremely weak he was slowly recovering The real fact, however, 

began to be whispered, and two ambitions chiefs conspired to give the nominal 
sovereignty to Abd-ul-Korioem, ITyder’s'second son, who was of aveak intellect, 

while they should retain the real power in their own hands; but this conspiracy 4 
was so quickly and effectually put dowh, that the deception was still kept wp. 
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On the sixteenth day after TLlyder’s death, when the army began 10 march in 
the direction by which Tippoo was expected, the royal palanquin with the 
accustumed retinue issued at the usual hour, and due silence was maintained, 
nob to disturh the Ulustrious patient supposed to be within A few marehes 
brought the army to Chucklamoor on the Pennar, which had been selected as 
the place of :endezvous, because it was nearly equidistant fom Cuddalore and 
the Changama Pass, and was thus conveniently situated for communicating 
both with the east and the west. 

Tippoo received his firsé despatches on the 11th, and was im full march the 
next morning [Lis arrival in the cainp took place on the 2d of January, 1783. 
fn the evening he gave audience lo all the principal officers, receiving them 
seated on a plain carpet, because he wished it to be understood that grief wonld 
not yel allow him to aseend the musnud. This affeclation deecived no one, and 
was soon laid aside. The Mysorean army at the time of Hyder’s death, exclu- 
sive of ganiisons and provincial troops, mustered about 90,000 men; the amount 
in the treasury at Seringapatam was three crores of rapees (03,000,000. ster- 
ling) in cash, besides acctunulated plunder in jewels and valuables, to such an 
extent as almost defied computation 

Shortly after Tippoo’s arrival, he was joined by a Vrench flores, cousisting of 
900 Kuropeans, 250 Caffres and Topasses, 2000 sepoys, and 22 piecos of artillery 
The course of operations Lo be pursued was forbhwith disenssod The Hrench 
proposed that the capture of Madras should first be attempted, but Tippoo Look 
advantage of the non-arrival of M Bussy, in whose absenee the Ireneh, as they 
had themselves repeatedly declared, were restricted to defensive operations — His 
plan, therefore, was to leave a respectable division of his anny under Seyed 
Sahib, to co operate with M. Bussy as soon as lie should arrive, and be prepared 
to assume the offensive, and to set oul with the remainder of his avmy to the 
west, where the diversion made by the British and their rapid sucecsses de- 
mandect all his attention, Before following him on this expedition, and giving 
a narrative of the events which led to it, ib will be necessary to return to the 
Coromandel coast, and atlend Lo some extraordinary proceedings in which the 
civil anu military authorities of the Madras presidency took opposite sides. 

As soon as Hyder's death was rumoured, the Madras govermnent urged 
General Stuart, their new commander-in-chief, to take advantage of the confu- 
sion which it might be expected Lo produce in the enemy’s camp, more especially 
in the absence of the heir apparent, and march immediately to the scene of action, 
even though his preparations should not be complete. The answer he retuned 
was that “he did not belicve that Hyder was dead, and, if he were, the army 
would be ready for every action in proper time.” <A few days after, when the 
rumour was convertod into certainty, and there was reason to believe that tho 
anticipaled confusion in the enemy’s camp was in some measure realized, the 
government repeated their urgency, aud were answered by an expression of 
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astonishment thal “there could be so little reflection as to talk of undertakings 
against the enemy” These answers were neither couteous nor reasonable, 
as Genetal Stuart had previously declared, that “upon any real emergency 
the army might and must move, and would be ready to do s0” The tiuth 
is, that in being appointed commander-in-chief, he meant to imitate Sir Eyre 
Coote, and as unskilful imitators often do, stretched his claims to plerogative 
even farther than that distinguished general, with all the extraotdinary powers 
conferred upon him, ventured to cary them. His idca was, that in the man- 
agement of the army he was entilled to exercise his own judgment, and was 
not bound to listen tu instructions from any quarter. He was a king’s officer, 
the Company was ouly a trading corporation; and he made no secret of his 
opinion, that Lhough they were his paymasters he was not at all accountable to 
them, at least in regard to the troops belonging to the erown. In opposition Lo 
these extravagant views, Lord Macartney lodged a minute, in which he justly 
observed— [Tis majesty has been graciously pleased to send out troops to the 
assistance of the Company; he has expressly declared them to be for their ser- 
vice, and they are actually in their pay The king has formed regulations for 
their interior discipline, and has reserved to himself to fill up the vacancies 
which may happen in then; but haw they are Lo he employed, and when and 
where their services are to be performed, must depend on those whom they are 
gent to serve, The authority to couduct all military operations lodged in the 
Company's representatives, cannot be separated from the authority over the 
troops which are to exeeule them” Th another part of the same minute, he 
seys, * The commander in-chief of your forces, in addition to the power and in- 
fluence which thal station confers, asserts and maintains, in a separate capacily, 
an independent authority over the king's troops, which now constitute the 
principal strength of your army, and avows obedience to another authority, 
superior and preferable to that which he owes to your representatives. We 
conceive that there is bul a slight transition from refusal to employ the king's 
troops upon a requisition from the civil government, to the employing them 
without a requisition; and we subinit to you to what uses such an authority 
might be applied and where tho consequence might end.” The soundness of 
this argument is unquestionable. Tho practical application of it, however, is 
not without ditheulty, aud it may be qnestioned whether Lord Macartney did 
uot push il to an extieme, whon, in the exorcise of his “authority to direct all 
inilitary operations,” he proffered military advice to Sir Eyre CGoote, and 
directed some other operations of which an account remains to be given. 
General Stuart, who had rashly and thrasonically pledged himself, that “upon 
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a0,” was not able or did not choose to put i in motion till the 15th of January, 
1783, exactly thirteen days after Tippoo had arrived in the camp, and been 
peaceably proglaimed. Even then he only moved with provisions to the inter- 
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mediate depot of Tripassore, and did not fainly start on the campaign Lill three 
weeks later, when of course all the advantages which might have been taken of 
Uyder’s death had been thrown away. This campaign Lord Maca tuey under- 
took to direct, and, as might bave Leen anticipated from his professional ignor- 
anve, did not direct wisely  Lfe had already, coubrary to the advice ol Sir Hyre 
Covte, demolished Negapatam, and now pr oceeded, contrary to the sane advice, 
but with the eoncwurence of his new commander-in-chiel, to demolish the two 
forts of Carangoly and Wandiwash This system of demolition was adopted ou 
the ground that these places eould not be successfully defended, and yet no 
sooner were they destroyed than the folly of the procceding became apparent 
Ou Tippoo's departure Lo the west they were in uo danger trom the enemy, and 
would on the contrary have Cumisbed important bases for fubure operations, 
(defensive and ageressive. The greater part of February, devoted to these demo- 
Jitiony, was thus spent in doing mischief The only instance in which a Letter 
spixib was inanifested was in the vicinity of Wandiwash, where General Stuart 
offered battle to the wniled forces of the French and the Mysoreaus, and they 
declined it. ‘The only operation of any conseqrence in Mareh, was the re vietual- 
ling of Vellore, This was effected without interruption, as Tippoo had already 
ascended the western passes, after having destroyed the works of Arcob, aud 
every other post uf ary consequence, except Arnce, which was left as a depot 
for the division of troops left behind under Seyed Sahib. 

During the absenee of Sir Maward Lughes at Bombay, Mo Suflrein had, on the 
{Mth of January, 1788, made his appearance at the head of the Bay of Bengal, 
and captured a large utanber of vessels laden with vice for Madras, which was 
now sivtering all the horrors of famine, Vortunately a still larger number of 
vessels had previously been despatched, but their supplies, though sufficient for 
the army, left little surplus for a crowded population, larvely ineveased beyond 
its usual amount by fugitives driven in from the surrounding country by 
Tyder’s devastations It was therefore necessary to have recourse to the ex- 
treme measure of expelling the great mass of the natives, and sending them 
northwards, chiefly to Nellore, where the ravages of war had nob Teen felt, 
The mnisery thus inflicted must have been great, bat appears to have been fay less 
than was endured by those whom they left behind. Burke’s description, in con- 
tanuance of the passage already quoted from his eclebrated speech on the Nakob 
of Arcot’s debts, is believed not to be overdrawn:—* The alns of the sottle- 
ment, in this dreadful exigency, were certainly liberal, and all was done by 
charity that private charity could do; but 14 was a people in beggary—it was 
a nation which stretched out its hands for food. Tor months together these 
ereabures of yufferance, whose very excess and luxury in their most plenteotts 
days had fallen short of the allowance of our naustercst fasts, Silent, pationt, 
resigned, without sedition or disturbance, almost without complaint, perished 
by a hundred a day in the streets of Madras; every day seventy ab least laid 
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their bodies in the streets, or on the glacis of Tanjore, and cxphed of famine in 
the ganary of India” 
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Had M Snffrein, in procceding southwards, looked into Madias, matters wav a move 


would have been still worse, for he could not have failed to captwe o1 destroy a 
creat mumber of provision and othe: meichant ships, but partly from dread of 
Sir Edward Hughes, who might possibly 

be anchored there on his retuin fiom 

Bombay, and partly in the hope of find- 
ing M Bussy at Trincomalee, the place 
of rendezvous, lie hastened on for that 
port. fore he was joined by M Bussy 
with the last reinforeements from the 
Isle of France, in the beginning of March, 
and inmediately set sail for Cuddalore 
Having landed the thoops and their 
long-expected commander, he :eturned 
to Trincomalee to refit, aud on the 






svening of the 10th of April, a few A 
hours after entering its harbout, had the 
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with his fleet pursuing their course to 

Madras. M Bussy must have been still more mortified when he found, that in 
consequence of the captme of convoys by the British, and the departure of one 
of his regiments, under M Cossigny, for the wost with Tippoo, how miserably 
short his whole force fell of lis original calculations The Madras government 
were of course proportionably elated, and iumediately on the anival of Sir 
Edward Hughes, determined to lose no time in carrying out their long medi- 
tated attack on Cuddalore All this thne there was an immediate expectation 
of the arrival of Sir Eyre Coote, He had improved in health, obtained powers 
adequate to his wishes from. the governor and council of Bengal, as the supreme 
govermnent, and had announced his approaching retmm to resmue the com- 
mand For this purpose he enbarked with a lage supply of money in the 
Company’s armed ship Resolution, and towards the end of the voyage, was 
chased for two days by some French ships of the line, Tfis agitation and 
anxicty, which kept him on deck night and day, were too much for a frame 
broken down both hy age and disease, and he died on the 28th of April, two 
days after the vessel had safely reached Madras, Grief for the loss of so dis- 
tinguished a soldier could nob but be universal, and was fully manifested by all 
classes; but it has been said that the melancholy event was the means of pre- 
venting a collision which might have heen attended with serious consequences 
Lord Macartney, who, on Sir Eyre Coote’s departure, had assumed the full exer- 
cise of what he conceived to be his legal powers, was nob disposed to place them 
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again in abeyance, and had resolved to contest the right of the supreme counei] 


do confer something like a military dictatorship on any tadividual, however 


eminent, within the limils of the Madras presidency. The death of Sir Lyre 
Coote rendered it unnecessary to decide this very important question, but the 
known determination of Lord Macartney be have raised tb, probwbly ticreased 
the marked estrangement whieh had already taken place between his lordship 
and the governor-general, and of which some striking manifestations will yet 
be seen. 

On the 2!st of April, five days before Sir Myre Coote's arrival, General 
Stuart, who had returned with his army to the vicinity of Madras, commenced 
his mareh towards Cuddalore. From the state of fecling between him and the 
governor, little harmony was lo he expected, and accordingly we find his Jord- 
ship complaining that the amy had occupied forty days, ab bhe average of loss 
than three miles a day, in performing the distance of tavelve ordinary marches, 
and the general sneciing ab theory, and declaring that he had advanced as fast 
as was practically compatible with bis means of transport. The fort of Cud- 
dalore forms a quadrangle of unequal sides, inclosed by an indifferent ranipart 
and ditch, Hach angle has a bastion, but there are no outworks, exeept an 
advanced one at the north-east, Woody heights, called the Baudapolkun Iills, 
embrace the western face and south-western angle ab varying distances from 
two to four miles, the intervening space being ocoupicd by view fields. About 
aiile and a half to the north are the ruins of Fort St David. sitrwted on a 
peninsnla formed by a small stream and the mouth of the Pennar Along: the 
eastern face runs an estuary, leaving a narrow sliip of land Tetaveen ib and the 
sea. General Stuart, after arriving within a march of Cuddalore, made a eiveuit 
behind the Bandapollam Hills, and took up a position about two niles south, 
with his left resting on then, his centre fronting the north, and lis right 
towards the estuary. M Bussy took up an intermediate position between. the 
British and Cuddalore, with his left on the estuary, and his right thrown a little 
back, so as to rest on a gentle eminence where Lhe rice fields commeneed, 

The British, who had arrived on the 7th of June, were employed till the 
13th in arranging the landing of stores and other preparations preliminary to 
more serious operations. M, Bussy was meanwhile active in strengthening his 
position by means of field-works. These becoming more and more formidable 
every day, it was determined in a council of war to attack them, and Colonel 
Kelly, at the head of a division, seb out on the 13th, long before daylight, to tum 
the extreme right of some subsidiary works exteurling avroys the rice fields, 
now dry, to the Bandapollam Hills, and oceupied by Mysoreans. These scarecly 
waited the attack, which was made between four and five o’clock, and fled leay- 
ing seven guns behind them. Subsequently, about halfpast eight o'clock, a body 
of grenadiers under Colonel Cathcart, and the pickets under Colonel Stuart of the 
78th, attempted, in combination with the troops under Colonel Kelly, to turn 
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the right of the main position, but were received with guch a fire of grape and a.p. 1782. 

musketry, that Colonel Stuart, who commanded the attack, found it necessary ~~~ 

atter heavy loss to desist and place his men under cover. The greatest resist- 

ance from the enemy had been experienced at a salient work on the right of sine on 
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his main position, and a third attack to carry it and the trenches adjoining was works. 
made by two columns sent forward for that purpose under Colonel Bruce. The 
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by fresh troops and superior numbers. He was able, however, to retire slowly 
to a position now strengthened by the works which he had carried, and his 
success was evinced, not more by the captave of thirteen guns and of the key 
of the contested position, than by the retirement of the French during the night 
within the walls of Cuddalore. The whole affair had been most sauguinary. 
Though only a comparatively small portion of both armies was engaged, the 
British computed their loss at 1016; that of the French was probably a third 
loss 

On the same day when this affair took place, M Suftrein made his appear- 
wnee in the offing, and Sir Edward ILughes, who was anchored near Porto 
Novo, eleven miles to the southward, advanced to prevent the communication 
of the enemy’s Hoct with the besieged, The British fleeb was suffering dread- 
fully from scurvy. From the 2d of May to the 7th of June, 1120 men, and in 
the course of another fortuight, about 1700 more were rendered unfit for duty. 
In point of ships Sir Rdward Hughes was stpevior, for be had seventeen ships 
varying 1202 guns, whereas M. Suffrein had only twelve ships carrying 1018. 
Grippled as he was by the absence of so many effective men, Sir Mdward 
Hughes was scarecly a match for his antagonist, Wut seems to have regarded it as 
i point of bonour not to decline the challenge. On the 16th he weighed for the 
purpose of bringing the enemy to close action, but somehow or obher, owing cither 
Lo better fortune, or superior manoeuvring, M. Suffrein was secon, as soon as the 
worning of the 17th dawned, riding ab anchor off Cuddalore, while the British 
Hoel, which on the previous day oceupied the sare anchorage, had entirely dis- 
appeared. The blockade of Cuddalore, on which the British army lad Gulculated, 
was thus raised; but this advantage, great as it was, did not satisiy M. Bussy, 
who, caleulating on the interval that must elapse before the besiegers, who had 
begun to make regular approaches, could threaten an assault, stripped his gar- 
rison of 1200 nen and sent Lhe ou board the fect, in the hope that M, Sut- 
from woud thus have little difficulty in obtaining some advantage which 
would effectually cripple his antagonist. Deducting from the British fleet the 
mon lost to it, al least temporarily, by scurvy, and adding to the French fleet 
Bussy’s reinforcement, their relative strength, compared with what ib was on 
the 2 of May, gave a balance against the former, and in favour of the latter, 
of nob legs than 8000 meu. After a series of mancenvres the fleets met on the 
20th, and an action took place, The British adniral wished to come to close 
quarters; the French admiral avoided it, and kept up a distant cannonade 
which served his purpose better, and cost his antagonist in the course of three 
hours, 5382 men. Night separated the combatants. On tho following morning 
Sir Edward Hughes would still have renewed the fight, but on finding that 
only another distant cannonade was intended, and that his feet had already 
suffered so sevarely as to be completely crippled and in a mot inofficieut stato, 
he was obliged to adopt the mortifying resolution of sailing away for the roads 
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of Madias, and leave at least the name of victory Lo lis antagonist, who, on 
the 25d, resummed his anchorage off Cuddalore, and landed, not only the 1ein- 
forcement lent him, but aid from the fleet to the amount of 2400 men 

M Bussy now fecling his strength, made a vigorous sortie with his best 
troops. It took place on the morning of the 25th, while it was still quite dark, 
but was repulsed with the loss to the French of about 150 men, and scarcely 
any loss al all to the British Among the wounded prisoners was a young 
French sergeant, whose interesting appearance attracted the attention of 
Colonel Wangenheim, in command of the Hanoverian troops, who ordered him 
to be taken to his own tents, where he was kindly treated till his recovery and 
release. Many years aftor, when the French army under Bernadotte, the future 
King of Sweden, entered Hanover, Colonel (now General) Wangenheim attended 
his levee On being presented, Bernadotte thus accosted him, “You have 
served, IT understand, in India?” “Yes.” “At Cuddalore?” “Yes.” “Do you 
recollect of taking a wounded sergeant under your protection?” The cireum- 
stance had escaped General Wangenheim’s memory, but after a little he recol- 
lected il, and said, “He was a very fine young man, and I should like to hear 
of his welfare” “T was myself that young man,” rejoined Bernadotte, “and will 
omit no means within my power of testifying my gratitude.” 

The force under General Stuart lad never been adequate to the siege of 
Cuddalore. After M Bussy’s reinforcement from the flect, the besieged out- 
numbered the besiegers, who were gradually wasting away by casualtios and 
sickness, while their labours were continually increasing They had never 
been. able to invest the place, and could not be said to possess an inch of ground 
beyond that on which they were encamped. General Stuart, shortly after setting 
owl for Cuddalore, had sent orders to Colonel Fullarton, who was employed with 
a forec south of the Coleroon, to cross that river for the purpose of joining him, 
should the course of the siege render it expedient. He had also repeatedly and 
urgently demanded. succours from Madras, but obtaining no answer, and having 
learned that his order to Colonel Fullarton had been countermanded, he inti- 
mated his belief that the govermment had abandoned him to his fate, and his 
dotermination 10 abide the result. It could not have been long doubtful. Bussy 
was not the man to allow himself to be cooped up within walls by an inferior 
force, and had determined to attack the British in their camp ‘‘The retreat of 
the English army, with the loss of its battering train and equipments, is,” says 
Colonel Wilks, “the most favourable result that could possibly haye been 
anticipated from a continuation of hostilities” Fortunately at this very crisis, 
hostilities ceased. in consequence of the arrival of a frigate from Madras bearing 
a flag of teuce, and having on board commissioners deputed by that government 
1o intimate to M, Busyy that peace was concluded between Great Britain and 
France, 

On the Malabar coast and in several other districts of the west, various opera- 
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abdis3 tions had taken place subsequent to Tippoo’s sudden departure, on recciy ing 
intimation. of his father’s death. The Bombay goveinnient, on hearing of 
Oprions Colonel Ifmnbeistone’s retreat Lo Ponany, and Tippoo’s appearance before that 
rene place in fill force, determined to despatch their commander-in-chief, Brigadier. 
general Matthews, to its iclicf, with as many troops as could be jumucdiately 
embarked, and to 1einforee him as speedily ay possible with other Lroops At 
Goa, General Matthews, having learned that Ponamy was no longer in danger, 
resolved 4o make a descent al Rajahmundroog, situated at the mouth of the 
Miijee, and about fifteen miles NN W of Honawar or Onore, situated at the 
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mouth of the Honawar, Could he suceeed in captming these two places, be 
would be able to command the whole of the fertile country belween the two 
rivers; he would secure his rear and obtain supplies for his amy during a 
meditated advance on Bednore, which, though originally Mahratta territory, 
was now incorporated with TLyder's other conquests — Rajalimundroog was 
easily carried by assault, and the ships were despatched to Ponany for the 
force there, now commanded by Colonel Macleod Shortly after his arrival, 
Honawar was also taken, and along with it five ships of war of fifty to sixty- 
four guns, and many others of smallor dimensions, forming part of the Heet 
which it had been one great object of Tyder'’s ambition to construct, 

Sikhs Intelligence of ILyder's death having meanwhile reached Bombay, that gov- 

oa erminent seul positive orders to General Matthews, if the intelligence should 

Rodane prove true, to relinquish all olher operations, and “make an immediate push to 
take possession of Bednore.” At this very dime he was pursuing a safe plan 
for making “a push.” at Beduore, The fall of Honawar and Rajalanundroog had 
secured his rear, as well as a fertile districl from which he could dvaw stupplics; 
and be was prepaving for the caplure of Mirjeo or Mirjan, which would have 
gpened a way to Bednore by the passes of Biluny. On receiving the positive 
orders, he resolved to obey them to the very letter, though disclaiming all 
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responsibility for consequences, and declaring that the force at his disposal was AD 178 
totally inadequate to Lhe task assigned it Precipitately abandoning his own = 
plans, he embarked his troops, and sailing southward, landed at Cundapoor ag Conquests uf 
the nearest point to Bednore. After captwing Cundapour with some difticulty, renee 
in couseyuence of the resistance of a sul field-force forming part of the detach- °’"** 
ments sent by Hyder from Coromandel, he started for the mountains, but with 

such imperfect means of conveyance, that the twenty-five miles of low country 
intervening between them and the coast occupied three days. The ascent of 

the Ghants, forming a rugged acclivity of seven miles, presented more serious 
difficulties. But they yielded one after another; and General Matthews found 

himself, on the 27th of January, 1783, in the possession of the fort of Hyder- 

ghur on the top of Lhe Ghauts, though it mounted twenty-five pieces of cannon, 

was well constructed, and had oulworks defended by 17,000 men, In takiny 

this place, his loss in killed and wounded amounted only to about fifly. Bednore 

or Llydernuggur was still fourteen iniles distant, but it yielded still more easily 

than the hill-forts, Sheik Avyaz, or TLyat Sahib, as he was usually called, after 

retiring into the citadel with only 1350 men, sent Captain Donald Campbell, 

who had been taken prisoner, bo propose terms These were, “to deliver the 

fort and country, and to remain under the English as he (Sheik Ayaz) was under 

the nahob (Hyder)” The terms were of course agreed to, and the conquest of 
Beduore was completed, 

General Matthews, unable to account for his astonishing success, breaks oub, TMsastonist 
in his official despatch, datocd 28th January, 1783, into the following exclama- aie 
tion:—'lo what ean it be owing, but to the divine will, that my army, without 
provisions or musket ammunition, should have our wants supplicd as we 
advanced, for without the enomy’s rice, and powder and ball, we must have 
stopped until the army could be furnished!” Having thus very properly 
abtributed his success to its primary cause, he deems it necessary, notwithstand- 
ing, to consider how far it may have been produced by the instrumentality of 
secondary causes, and fiuds none worthy of mention, excepl “panic.” Tt never 
seems to have occiwred to him, that he was atleast as much indebted to treachery. 

Sheik Ayaz stood high in the favour of Hyder, and for this reason was hated 
by Tippoo, who had no sooner secured. his succession, than he sent a secret order 
to the officer next in authority to Ayaz, to put him to death and assume the 
government, Ayaz intercepted the order, and immediately made arrangements 
for surrendering to the British. This was the real cause of the success which 
seemed to Ceneval Matthews so mysterious. The surrender of Bednore was 
followed by that of most of its dependencies Among these was Anantpoor, 
situated about twenty-five miles N.N.E. of the capital, and thirty miles north- 
west of Sheemoga. 1ts garrison aud inhabitants had sent in their submission, 
and a British detachment was marching to take poxsession of it, when Lutf Ali 
Beg, one of Tippdo’s officers at Sheemoga, learning how matters stood, despatched : 
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300 peons under a trusty officer to supersede the commandant, and keep pos- 
session of the place. The British troops, on approaching the place, sent forward 
a flag of truce. It was fired at, and in retaliation the British having imme- 
diately assaulted the place, and taken it, pub the garrison to the sword, — Still 
worse atrocities were laid to their charge; but Colonel] Wilks, after a diligent 
use of “the ample means of inquiry within his reach,” pronomees the tragical 
ale of 400 beautiful women “all bleeding with the wounds of the bayonet, and 
either already dead or expiring iu each obher’s arms,” to be in all its parts 
“destitute of every foundation in truth.’ 

On the 9th of March, Mangalore, situated on the coast abont fifLy-five miles 
SSW. of Beduore, surrendered General Matthews, who had descended to 
divect the operations of the siege, and paid a visit to Bombay, where, instead 
of the former positive orders, only general instructions for his guidance were 
given him, retisned to Bednore to defend his new conquests, which were 
seriously threatened Large bodies of the enemy were constantly arriving from 
Coromande, while the largest foree which he could bring into the field amounted 
only to 400 Europeans and 1200 sepoys. Good reason, therefore, had he for 
urging the necessity of large veinforecments, and declaring that without them, 
“ib would be a miracle if he could preserve his footing.” Tippoo was advancing 
with his whole army, and Sheik Ayaz, foresceing the result, disappeared, to 
seck an asylum at Bownhay, On approaching Bednore, Tippoo divided his 
forces into two columns The one, proceeding by the southern route of Couly 
Droog, took possession of Wyderghur, and thus cut off all communication with 
the goast; the other, taking the north-eastern route, proceeded directly bo Bed- 
nore, and completely invested it. A general assault followed, and the British, 
after attempting a defence to which their force was iadequate, retired, alter 
serious loss, to the citadel. Waving defended it till it was a heap of ruins, 
General Matthews, in accordance with the opinion of a council of war, oflered 
to surrender on cortain terms, to which Tippoo agreed, Induced, ay he himself 
says, by the short interval which reanained for the recovery of Mangalore before 
the rains, he terms included several articles, one of which vuaranteced. the 
safe conducbh of the garrison to the coast, and another provided for the 
security of private and the surrender of public property. Unfortunately, a 
rapacity, of which too many examples had previously been given, prevailed 
over a sense of honour and even of self-preservation. Tu order to appropriate 
the sum in the treasury, which now belonged of right to Tippoo, the officers of 
the garrison were told to draw for what sums they pleased, to be afterwards 
accounted for at Bombay. In this way the treasury was fraudulently emptied. 
The garrison marched out, in terms of the capitulation, on the 8d of May, 
1788. Tippoo, whe only wantod a pretext for violating the capitulation, found 
too good a one in the example thus set him by the prisoners. On being 
searched, the missing money was found upon them, and instead of being fur- 
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nished with safe conduct to the coast, they were marched off in irons to various 
places of imprisonment. Bednore and its dependencics were thus lost as 
easily as they had been won; and Tippoo, who had not before sat on the musuad, 
gave public audience upon it, and ordered a salute to be fired in honour of this 
his first victory. 

Tippoo, without loss of time, proceeded to Mangalore. <A considerable force, 
which he had previously sent forward under Lutf Ali Beg, lad been defeated 
with the loss of ity guns, and he therefore now advanced at the head of his whole 
army. The defence of Mangalore devolved on Major (afterwards Colonel) 
Qampbell of the 42d. The enemy arrived before it on the 20th, and imme- 
diately invested il The garrison endeavoured, notwithstanding, to keep 
possession of an outpost about a mile from the town, because if commanded 
the principal access Lo it, The two battalions necessary to occupy it were in 
consequence attacked, after their retreat had been almost cut off, and with the 
ulmost difficulty and considerable loss nade their escape. This first success, and 
the overpowering force which he commanded, made Tippoo confident of an early 
triumph He soon found his mistake. Tis flay of truce, demanding an instant 
surrender, was disinissed without au answer, aud he was obliged to have recourse 
to aregular sieve. In this he was greatly assisted by the professional skill and 
experience of M. Cossigny, the commander of the French regiment which had 
been lent him. Three regular attacks embraced the faces of the fort accessible 
by land, and produced not so much breaches as continuous masses of ruin, 
while attempts at assault were repeated and repelled so often, as to become 
almost an affair of daily routine 

On the 19th of July, after fifty-six days of open trenches, Colonel Campbell 
received a letter, signed “Peveron de Morlay, envoy from France tu the 
nabob Tippoo Sultan,” informing hin that hostilities had ceased at Cuddalore, 
in consequence of the peace coneluded between Britain and France, and that 
he was in possession of a letter which he was enjoined by Tippoo to deliver to 
him in person. his letter from the British commissioners, Messrs. Sadlier and 
Staunton, had been delivered to M, Bussy for transmission on the 2d of July, 
and must in all probability have ayvrived in the camp at Mangalore before the 
possession of it was thus acknowledged. During these ten days the bhesiegers 
had made the most vigorous efforts to make themselves masters of the place. 
That Peveron de Morlay was capable of this deceitful and dishonourable conduct 
was proved on subseyuent occasions. Nothing could exceed Tippoo’s astonish- 
ment and rage, when M. Cossigny intimated that he could give him no further 
aid, and also compelled the Wrench officers, Lally and Boudenot, to follow his 
example. By the treaty of peace which Tippoo would now be under the necessity 
of concluding, a general restitution of conquests would take place, and conse- 
quently Mangalore would return to him without an effort, His dogged obsti- 
nacy, and his indignation at having been go long foiled, made him overlook. this 
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fact, or disregard it, and he determined to persist in the siege, Under cover of 
the arrangements for admitting M Peveron to deliver his letter, a body of Lroops 
landed, and gained possession of a detached work which commanded the 
entrance of the harbour, and though an armistice with Tippoo was concluded 
on the 2d of August, he continued every operation short of actual assault with 
renewed vigour By the third article of the armistice a bazaar was to be estah- 
lished, where the garrison might buy provisions to the extent of cight days’ 
stock ab a time, and articles nob furnished by the bazaay nicht frecly onter 
from other places, to the extent af a month’s supply. This article was shame- 
fully evaded, and the gavrison, instead of being fully supplied, were reduced to 
the point of starvation. 

A. fortnight after the armistice, Brigadier-general Macleod, holding the chief 
conunand of Malabar and Canara, and on the following day, a detachment of 
Hanoveriany from Madras, destined to reinforce Mangalore, arrived in the 
ofling The general landed, and took up bis residence in the town, but the 
detachment was ordered off to Tellicherry. Meanwhile, in consequence of the 
evasion of the articles of the armistice relating lo provisions, the stock of the 
garrison Lad been so far diminished, that Tippoo, who had been amusing both 
General Macleod and Colonel Campbell with the announcement of his immediate 
departure for Seringapatam, thought he bad secured the object ab which he 
had all along been aiming, and threw off the mask. In open defiance of the 
avinistice, he declared that the garrison should no longer be supplied with 
provisions, and iniwuediately commenced repairing his old works, aud erecting 
new batteries. The garrison, from having previously converted into fuel all 
the materials which might have been available for military purposes, could not 
vetaliate. General Macleod, when he remonstraled, was only told that he was 
at liberty to depart. He gladly availed himself of the pormission, and. sailed 
for Tellicherry to collect ineaus for relieving the garrison 

On the 22d of November, a lect from the north and another from bbe 
south were deseried standing for the roads, The garrison were overjoyed. 
Surely velief! was now at hand. “The signal was made,” says Colonel Camphell, 
“that the troops would land to the southward; they were discovered in the 
boats; every moment prontised a speedy attack. Confidence and joy ayypeareid 
in every countenance; even the poor, weak, emaciated convalescent, tutlering 
under the weight of his firelock, boldly stood forth to after what (echo aid, bis 
melancholy state admitled of” All this expectation was most grievously disap- 
pomted General Macleod, instead of carrying out what seemed to be his 
original intentions, became entangled in a negotiation with Tippoo, and the 
result was, that after stipulating for a month’s supply of provisions to the 
garvison, without taking care to see that it was properly furnished, ho sailed 
away onthe 2d of December, with the signal flying, of “‘specdy succour arriving.” 
Sea-scurvy now began to make great havoc among tho garrison, who, on the 
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20th of Deceinber, were again put on short allowance On the 27th, a vespel 49 '789 
bearing General Macleod’s flag, with a snow and five boats, appeared, and on 

the 31st, a supply of provisions was landed in Tippoo’s boats, but no intercourse ee 
was permitted between the vessels and the ganison Only a small part of this te Trpeo 
supply proved fit for food The scuivy of course continued lo rage, two-thirds 

of the gartison were in hospital, a great number of the sepoys doing duty had 
become blind, the consequence, it was supposed, of being obliged to cat rice 

ulone, withont salé or any other condiment Ultimately, on the 26th of 
January, 1784, Colonel Campbell, after calling a council of war, which deemed 

it hopeless or useless to resist any longer, capitulated on* honourable terms 

The only explvnation which has ever been given of the shameful desertion of 

this brave garrison, is, that the preliminary articles of peace stipulated a term 

of four months to be allowed to the native belligerent powers of India to accede, 

and that the hostilities necessary to give succour to Mangalore might have 

been, or seemed to be, an infringement of these articles There could not be a 

lamer excuse. The preliminary articles never could have meant, that during 

the fow months imdulged to one belligerent for the pupose of making up his 

mind, he was to be at libety to make war, while his Kuropean antagonist was 

nob to be ab liberty to resist him, or, that after concluding an anmistice, the 
native power might violate its obligations, while the European power should 

be bound to observe them. 

The capture of Mangalore had cost Tippoo dear For nearly vine months one 
it had locked up the serviees of his main army. It had thus prevented him counb door 
from realizing his revenues, and had moreover Ied to the invasion of one of bis 
richest provinces ‘The events connected with this invasion must be briefly 
detailed. A Brahmin of the name of Tremalow, who gave himself out as “the 
son of the minister of that Rajah of Mysore who had been deposed by Hyder,” 
having retired to Tanjore, ingrativted hitasel! with the rajah, and was by him 
throngh Mr, Swartz introduced to Mr Sullivan, the tesident there. He 
possessed cousiclerable talents and aequirements, and showed himself to be well 
acquainted with the government and resourees of Mysore When it was 
resolved to make a diversion in the south and west, ib seemed to Mr Sullivan 
that important use might be made of Tremalrow, who professed to be in the 
confidence of the imprisoned Rance of Mysore, and. that full employment might 
he given to Hyder, by setting up some momber of the ancient family as a elaim- 
at of its throne Colonel Lang, who commanded in the south, taking advan- 
tage of the departure of Tippoo on his father’s death, marched, accompanied by 
Tremalrow, and on the 2d of April, 1788, obtained possession of the fort of 
Caroor, situatod on the eastern frontiers of Coimnbatoor. The Hindoo colours of 
Mysore were immeliately hoisted on the fort, and the management of the dis- 
trict waa conferred on Tremalrow Shortly after, Colonel Lang resigned the 
command to Colonel Fullarton, who was ordered td advance for the purpose of e 
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relieving the pressure on General Matthews ab Bednore — Ils progress in this 
dircetion was stopped by General Stuart, who ou the 81st of May sent positive 
orders to him to oss the Cauvery, and imarch with the ubinosb expedition 
towards Cuddalore After some delay, he succeeded in crossing in  basket- 


hoats at Trichinopoly, bub had no sooner reached the opposite bauk thau he 
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received instructions so contvadictory, a3 to place hun in a dilemma, Those 
from General Staart urged him to hasten on to Guddalore ; those from Lord 
Macartucy ordered him to recross the river and proceed southward, Being a 
personal friend of Lord Macartney, and indebted to him for his command, his 
own feelings would have led lim to comply with his lordship's wishes, but 
believing that his services were more required at Cuddalore, a sense of duly 
determined him to obey the general He had accordingly arrived within three 
forced marches of the British camp, when he received intelligence of the cessa- 
tion of hostilities 

Thore was now nothing to prevent Colonel Fullarton from obeying Lord 
Macartney’s orders, and he proceeded south, his numbers nearly doubled by 
a reinforcement from tho army scot free at Cuddalore The armistice with 
Tippoo reduced him for some time to inaction, bub on the L6th of October, 
having received intelligence from Tellicherry of the violation of tlie armis 
tice at Mangalore, he determined to assist in the relicf of this place, by 
uniting his forces to those of General Macleod, who was understood to be 
making preparations for that purpose. As the best means of eflucting this 
jenction, Colonel Fullarton set out in tho direction of Palghautcherry, and 
after a dificult and tedious voute through the centre of a leak forest, arrived 
before that fortress, which owed ity construction to Hyder, and was as strong 
as he could make it, The siege, vigorously conducted, terminated in the cap- 
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ture of the place, on the 15th of November After comimunicating with Telli- ap iss 
cherry, the proposed junction with General Macleod was decmed impracticable, 

or at least so difficult as to be inespedient, and Colonel Fullartou detenmnined to Seely e 
take the route Lo Seringapatain, by the pass of Gujelhutty. With this view he to:ous 
set out at the head of a foree mustering 13,686 men, and anived at Coimbatoor thea 
on the 26th of November. On the 28th, two days before his intended advance, 

he reevived a letter from Messrs Staunton and Sadlicr, informing him that 

they were on their route as duly authorized plenipotentiaries to negotiate with 
Tippoo, and directing him not only to suspend operations, but to abandon all 

his conquests and retire within the linits of the Company’s possessions, as at 

the 20th of July preecding, 

As euly as Telruary, 1783, before Tippoo's departure for the west, Lord phiuneee 

Macartney and his council had employed a Bralimin of the name of Sambajee, with ippeo 
who was the Rajah of Tanjore’s agent at Madras, and was proceeding on his 
devotions to Gonjeveram, to endeavour to sound Tippoo on the subject of peace. 
Sambajec, proud of appearing as the British envoy, readily undertook the office, 
and Tippoo, not unwilling lo know on what lerms he could command peaee, 
directed a person named Srecnowasnow to accompany Sambajee on his return 
to Madras Some conlerences in consequence took place, bul nothing was 
effected, and Tippoo, on. the return of his envoy for instructions, treated the 
whole matter with contemptuous silence, On the cessation of hostilities between 
the British and French at Cuddalore, on the 2d of July, Lord Macartney, by 
agveement with M Bussy, addressed a letter to Tippoo, inviting him to accede 
to peace on certain provisional conditions, and announcing a cessation of hos- 
tilities till his answer should be received. 'Tippoo retuned a friendly answer, 
and sent it by a skilful diplomatist, Apajee Ram, whom he had appointed his 
envoy with the usual credentials. After much discussion, the principle of a 
mutnal restitution of prisoners and conqnests scemed to be established, but from 
time to time dilkculties were started by Apajee Ram, and made by him a ground 
for suggesting, that the great delay occasioned by frequent references to Tippoo, 
might be saved by sending to his court two gentlemen, so thoroughly acquainted 
with the views of the Madras government as to render reference wunecessary. 
The suggestion was al onco adopted; and Mr, Sadlier, the second member of 
council, and Mr, Staunton, Lord Macartuey’s private secretary, were appointed 
commissioners. They set out on the 9th of November, fully anticipating the 
success of their mission, as Tippoo had sent letters to the peishwa and Scindia 
declaring bis accession. to the treaty of Salbye. 

The commissioners arrived in the Mysorean camp near Arnee, on the 19th 
of November, and the very next day despatched the above order to Oolonel 
Fullarton, When it reached him, ho was in possession of information that the 
armistice had been violated, and consequently knew that the commissioners 
must have issued their order under a very great misconception. He therefore 
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apart adopted what seemed the only prudent course. He ceased from hostilities 
~~ without giving up his conquests. Seyed Sahib, the commander of the Mysorean 
Buti wm- troops in the Carnatic, was found by the connnissioners about bwenty-five miles 
i ae beyoud Arnes, and a discussion chsued as to the manner in which restoration 
povscamy ould be male, They insisted that the places castward of the Ghauts should 
firs be reviprocally restored, and all the English prisoners be seb at liberty, 
and thal then only a similar restitution of places west of the Ghauts should 
take place, Seyed Sahib and Apajee Ram, on the other hand, insisted that the 
evacuation of Mangalore should precede the release of the prisoners, aud offered 
“to pledge their faith” that the evacuation should be tmumediately followed 
by the release. Here the eomunissioners differed, Ma. Sadlier was disposed to 
vive up Mangalore and accept of “the pledge” as sullicient security, whereas 
Mr, Staambton was decidedly of opinion that, before giving wp Mangalore and. the 
other western conquosts, hey ought to be perfectly satisfiod of the velease of 
avery prisoner, ‘This difference made il necessary lo refer to the goverunaent, 
who desided in favour of Mr. Staunton, and atl the same time endeavoured to 
prevent future collision, by the appointment of Mr. Tuddlestoue as a third 
plenipotentiary. 
Pusitian No sooner had the Madras government thus decided, than they began to 
tet of ue Celiberate anew, and on the 8th of December came to an opposite conclusion. 
Ee Considering the distressed condition of thei allaivs—ruined finances, broken 
credit, and a supreme council nob only withholding contidence, brut stypposed. to 
be moditating suspension—they thought it not worth while to continue the war 
for the possession of Mangalore, and resolved that Colonel Fullarton should be 
required to make unqualified restitution, as previously ordered by the cormis- 
sioners, Thus left without any allernative, he evacuated the whiole of his con- 
quests, at the very time that Tippoo’s troops remained in foree in Coromandel 
While making his first march from Coimbatoor, Colonel JPullarton was met by 
Mr. Swartz, who was proceeding by way of Gujelhutty to join the comiuis- 
sioners at Seringapatam, and act as their interpreter. In accordance with 
Tippoo’s system of insult, the venerable missionary was stopped at the foot of 
the pass, aud never allowed to proceed firther, His astonishment at finding 
Colonel Fullarton retiring is thus deseribed by himself;—* Alas! suid 1, is the 
peace so certain that you quit all before the negotiation is ended. The posacs 
sion of these two rich countries would havo kept Tippoo in awe, and inelined 
him to reasonable terms, But you quit the rems, and how will you manage 
that beast?” The trath of these remarks was soon proved, for on the 26th of 
January, 1784, before Colonel Fullarton had conipleted the cantonment of his 
troops, he received a new despatch from Madras, ordering him “ not anly to 
retain possession of Palghaut, should that fort not have been delivered, but like- 
‘wise to hold fast every inch of ground of which he was in possession, till he 
should have received accounts of the result of the negotiation,” 
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The impunity with whieh Tippoo had hitherto bearded the Madras goveru- 1D 138 
ment naturally encouraged him to insult the commissioners Lt had been dis- 
tinctly agreed, that as the preliminaries of peace had been settled, and nothing tppeo's 


insults 


remained but to adjust the details, they should, while proceeding through treatment 
Mysore, have personal interconrse with the British prisoners, and an oppor- ay 
tuniby of giving them clothes and other requisites with which they had been Su 
provided for that purpose. So far from this, they had seareely passed the 
frontiers when, they found all communica- 
tion cul off, and, partly for the purpose of 
contemptuows exhibition, were paraded on 
camels over routes impracticable to ordi- 
nary beasts of burden. On advancing far- 
ther, they were turned aside from Seringa- 
patam by a letter from Tippoo, informing 
them that the prisoners, with a view to 
their liberation, had been forwarded to the 
frontiers, and inviling them to meet hin 
in his canp. "Their progress thither was 
nol alowed to be more rapid than that of 
tho starvation of the garrison, and when 
only twenty ailes distant they received 
another letber from Tippoo informing them 
that, ab the earnest request of Colonel 
Campbell, he had agreed to take charge 
of the fort of Mangalore, Their subse- Trevog Sur eyw —Vram a port: ut engraved 1 Beataun’s 

quent treatinent was atrocious. Not only rec ac 

was every spocies of indignity heaped upon them, but three gibbets were erected, 

one opposite to the tent doors of each commissioner, and it seemed more than 

probable that the purpose insinuated by the erection would be actually exe- 

cuted. It was certain, ab least, that Tippoo was already stained wilh evines of 

as deep a dye, for it had been ascertained that General Matthews and several 

other officers had by his orders been poisoned in prison, or cut off by some more 

cruel death, 

Shortly after the arrival of the commissioners at Mangalore, General Macleod ee 
anchored in the roads with two Company’s ships from Bombay, Finding cum- moditate 
nrunication with them all but absolutely interdicted, he declared that he would "™°"* 
consider them as imprisoned men, whose orders were of no force; anil for the pur- 
pose of bringing this puint to an isstie, sent a messenger on shore with two letters, 
one addressed. to Tippoo, and the other to the commissioners. His messenger was 
detained, and he sailed away without an answer, A letter sent on the Ist of 
March, by the commissioners to the commander of oné ‘of the ships, required * 
him to send two boats, one of which “must endeavour to come to the beach on wi 
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secing a gentleman near ib on horseback, holding as a signal a white handker- 
chief in his hand” General Macleod, in commenting on this nysterlous pissage 
on the 9th of March, says, “The adventure of the white handkerchief was an 
intended escape of the commissioners from ‘Tippoo, leaving behind them their 
baggage, revenue,” &e. ‘This assertion, which charges the commissioners with 
a resolution to provide for their own safety, and leave the soldicis who acted 
as guard, and the other persons who accompanied them, to their fate, las been 
strenuously denied; but though the matter continues Lo be involved in mystery, 
the fair inference from the narrative given by Colonel Wilks, and *founded,” 
he says, “on high and incontrovertible living authority,” seems to he, that at 
least the two jauior commissioners medilated something of the kind, and aban- 
doned their desion beeause the officer of their guard lad come to the knowledge 
of it, and sent them the following intimation :—*“ LH there be any embarkation, | 
hope to see the last private into the boats; but my sentinels lave orders to 
give me precise information, and [have a party saddled in the lines realy to 
svizo as a deserter any and every person who shall attempt a clandestine escape,” 

Newotiation, in which all was arrogance on the one hand and pusillaninous 
sulunission on the other, continued a little longer, and Tippoo, having gratified 
his pride to the utmost by the employment of every form of derision, hunilia- 
tion, and contemps, thought it necessary at last bo provide for his own safely. 
His feigned assent to the treaty-of Salbye and practical rejection of ib were 
about to bring wpon him a combined attack of the Company and the Mahrattas, 
and he had sense cnough bo avert the danger by consenting at last, on the 7th 
of March, 1784, to sign the treaty of peaee. The only thing of consequence 
that now remuined was the restoration of prisoners. ‘Two of the commissioners 
having returned to Madras by sea, and the third by land, the arrangements 
for the reception of the prisoners released was intrusted to the oflicer com- 
maniing the escort. This delicate and diffierdt task he performed with a spirit 
which strikingly contrasted with the dastardliness previously manifested by his 
superiors, Before leaving Mangalore he caused proclamation to be made, even 
within Tippoo’s cainp, that he waa ready to give protection lo all inhabitants 
of Coromandel who chose to accompany him. Jn this way he secured the 
return of about 2000, but it is said that at least 200,000 still remained in cap- 
tivity. The number of prisoners released was 2680. Of these 180 were ofticors, 
900 Brilish soldiers, and 1600 sepoys, his nuniber, too, ought to have been 
far larger, bub many bad sunk under harsh treatment, and not a few had been 
deliberately murdored. ‘With the latter atrocity Hydor is not chargeable. He 
acted like a barbarian in keeping his prisoners in irons, chained in pairs, treating 
them, according to his own expression, as “waruly beasts,” not to be kept quict 
in any other way, but he never murdered them. This horrible barbarity was 
reserved for his fiendish son, who selected for lis victims all those who were 
reputed to have distinguished themsolves, and might hereaftor prove dangerous 
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opponents Colonel Baillie died during Hyder's reign, but Captain Rumley, a.p is: 
who charged Tippoo's guns on the morning of Buaillie’s tragedy, and Lieutenant 
Fraser, one of his staff, were among the first sufferers by the diabolical policy tippoo's 


hod 


of the new reign Licutenant Sampson, captured with Colonel Braithwaite, treatinent 


General Matthews, and most of the captains taken at Bednore, experienced eae 
the same fate; afterwards, at different periods, other prisoners were carried off to 

Cabal Droog to be poisoned, or taken out to the woods and hacked to pices, 

Tt almost makes one’s blood boil to think that these execrable deeds were done 

with impunity, and would have been prevented, had the monster who com- 
mitted them been previously made aware that signal vengeance would certainly 
follow. 

Mention has leon made of the disputes between the civil and military Devel 
authorities at Madras, After the departure of Sir Eyre Coote they increased in civ and 
virulence, and the deputies sent from Madras to announce the peace between ae en 
Britain and France, earvied with them orders to General Stuart to repair do the  Madms 
presidency and give an acconnt of his conduct, Having yielded a very re- 
luctant and dilatory obedience, he no sooner made his appearance in the council 
than tho old quarrels were renewed At last Lord Macartney moved and cav- 
vicd a resolution that General Sinart should be dismissed from the Conypany’s 
service. He, on the other hand, challenged this resolution, as nol only nnjust, 
but incompetent, and declared his determination still to retain the command 
of the kiny’s troops, There was thus a collision, which, if one of the parties 
did not give way, must ore long have produced something like a civil war, 
General Stuart had formerly acted a prominent part in a similar collision, and 
tried to terminate it by arresting Lord Pigot, the governor. ‘The fatal result 
of that procceding had not taught him moderation, and it was therefore not 
impossible that he might be disposed again to iry the same remedy. If tlris 
was his intention, Lord Macartney anticipated him by employing a party of 
sepoys to make him prisoner, and, a few days after, shipping him off for England 
The kind of retributive justice apparent in this proceeding produced many 
opigrams. One of these, made by the second son of Mahomed Ali, in broken 
English, was as follows.—“@eneral Stuart catch one lord; one lord cutch 
General Stuart.” 

The dissensions at Madras must have beon fomented by the state of feeling Mimnan 


7 . ‘ : abandings 

known to exist between Mr. Hastings and Lord Macartney. His lordship, not eee 
: ‘ erie “ wave : Mz. Hast- 

long after his arrival ab Madras, intimated his opinion that the government of jng ana 


Bengal had, in some instances, carried thei interference with the internal AX 


affairs of Madras farther than law or good policy could justify. Mr. Hastings 
replied in moderate, and even complimentary terms, admitting that he had 
stretched his powers, because he had no confidence in the previous government, 
and much farther than he would have done had he known of Lord Macartney’s 
appointment to the chair, One of the interferences complained of related to 
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the Nabob of Avecot This ally of the Company had always Teen much more 
liberal in promise than performance, and when, in consequence of the invasion 
of Hyder, the treasury of Madras was completely emptied, ib was decued ad- 
visable, in order to replenish ib, thab seine permanent arrangement should he 
made for the purpose of rendering the naboh’s revenues iore available than 
they had hitherto been. When strongly pressed on the subject the nabob made 
“a number of excuses, and ended by declaring that his filte contributions were 
defined hy a treaty which he had just concluded with the govermncent of Bengal 
The Madras council having never heard of this treaby were naturally suprised, 
and on asking explunation discovered that the nabob's assertion of a treaty was 
nob altogether unfounded. Probably from anticipating the demands which 
would be made upon him, he had sent deputies to Bengal and entered into a 
regular negotiation with ils government — Ultinmbely ho oltatned: the consent 
of the governor-general and council to a amaber of articles, the most tnportant 
of which were——thab he should be acknowledged independent sovercign of the 
Carnatic; that he should be entitled to appoitl lis suecessor; that he should be 
exempt from all pectmiary demands, except the expense of ten battalions of 
troops, to be employed, if necessary, ta settling his country; and that certain 
districts possessed by Tlyder should, in the event of their being wrested from 
him, be added bo his dominions On these conditions the naboh, retaining only 
ag much of his revenues as might be necessary for the taaintenance of his family 
and government, was willing to male over all the rest to the Company during 
the war, it being wnderslood, however, that in making the collections his agents 
should act in conjunction with those appointed by the Madras goverment, 

There cannob be a doubt that, in entering iuto such an agreement, the Ben- 
gal government, or, as they were now generally termed, the supreme council, fav 
excceded their powers The Madras government, however, without dwelling 
on the illegality, contented thomselves with criticizing the terms of the s0- 
called treaty, anc pointing out somo of the evils to which it would necessarily 
lead = This representation was so far successful, that the whole matter was 
finally left Lo their decision, and il was arranged by a deed, dated 2b Decomber, 
1781, that all the tervitorial revenues of the nabob should be transferred to the 
Company for a period of ab least five years, wilhoub any interference on his 
part with the collections, but thal a sixth of the whole should be paid over to 
him for his own expenditure, and that any surplus which might arise should 
be earvied to his credit, 

Another point in regard to which the suprome council and that of Madras 
took very different views related to the Northern Cirvars. Mr. Tastings, in his 
anxiely to obtain an adequate force to carry on the war with the Malrrattas, 
entered into a negotiation with Nizam Ali, for the purpasc of oblainin g from Lim 
a body of cavalry, and was willing in return for this aid, to make lim a present 

| of the Northern Circars, A treaty binding the Company to this costly 
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sacrifice was arranged, but not having been ratified when Lord Macartney 
arrived, ib was deemed becoming to submit it to his approbation In common 


AD 178t 


with his colleagues he returned a very decided opinion, condemning the pro- Poposal fn 


posed treaty in all its parts The revenue which Mr. Hastings, in supporting 
his views, represented as trifling, was shown to amount, exclusive of Guntoor, 
to about a quarter of a million sterling. The territory, from forming a long and. 
comparative harrow tract along the coast, could be easily defended by a people 
holding the command of the sea; i moreover gave an almost continuous line 
of communication between Bengal and the Carnatic, an object to which great 
importance was justly abtached; while the manufactures of the inhabitants 
fiunished an important part of the Company’s investments. Jn return for this 
valuable territory, nothing more was to be obtained than the friendship of 
Nizam Ali, on which no dependence could be placed, and a body of horse so 
ill-disciplined, that their expense would almost to a certainty exceed the value 
of their serviecs. These arguments prevailed; but there is reason to suspect 
that Mr. Hastings, though he yielded, felt sore when he saw the soundness of 
lis judgment questioned, and one of his favourite schemes frustrated. 
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In the misunderstandings with Sir Eyre Coote, the supreme council took a Patrandm 


very decided part aguinsl the Madras government, and My, Hastings, at the 
very time when he was expressing an “anxious desire to co-operate with Lord 
Macartney firmly and liberally for the security of the Carnatic, for the support 
of lus authority, and for the honour of his adminislration,’ did not hesitate 
to address a letter, in the name of his colleagues, 40 the Madras council, in which, 
while intimaling that they might have issued a peremptory command, they 
contented themselves with most earnestly recommending that “Sir Eyre Coote’s 
wishes in regard to power may be gratified 1o their fullest possible extent; and 
that he may be allowed an unparticipated command over all the forces 
acting under British authority in the Carnatic.” Whether considered as a 
command or as a recommendation, the obvious meaning of this letter was to 
convert the commander-in-chief into a military dictator, and to deprive the 
council of al] control over bis proceedings, while it left them responsible for the 
results, Accordingly, while Une council, though protesting against the unreason- 
ableness of the injunction, endeavoured to act upon it, they found their hands 
xo completely tied up, that on receiving a requisition to send a detachment to 
Bombay, they could only answer that it was impossible for them to comply, 
because they no longer possessed any authority over the troops. This occur- 
rence so far opened the eyes of the supreme council, that they saw the necessily 
of modifying the dictatorial powers which their letter had conferred. This 
modification, in so far as it met the wishes of the council, was in contradiction 
to those of Sir Eyre Coote, who, partly in consequence of it, threw up his com- 
mand and returned to Bengal. THe appears to have suececded in inducing the 
supreme council to make him once more dictator, and had arrived at Madras 
Vou, IL. 156 
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to resume his absolute powers, when the collision with the council, which had 
to all appearance become inevitable, was prevented by his sudden death, Trom 
this time there was no cordiality, and seareely even a semblance of civility, 
belween Mr. UWastings aud Lord Macariney. Accordingly, in answer to com- 
plaints of counteraction in the discharge of their fmetions, we find the supreme 
council addressing that of Madvas im such terms as the following:—“ Records 
of laborious altereation, trvective, and mutual comphiunt, are no satisfaction to 
the public for a neglect that may cost millions,” Again, “In reply to our 
desire of mnanihiguous oxplanation on a subject of such public concern (the 
impuled counteraction), you favour us with a collected mass of complaint and 
invective against this government, against the Nabob of Arcot and his ministers, 
against the comimander-in-chicf of all the forces in Tudia, against the com- 
mander-in-chicf of lis majesty’s (leet, aginst your own provincial commander- 
in-chicf, and again, against Lhis government. Had you been pleased in so 
general a charge of impeachment to take cognizance of the co-operative support 
which was till of late withheld from you by the presidency of Bombay, your 
description of the universal misconduct of the managers of the public aflaivs in 
Inia (the president and select counittoe of Fort St. George excepled) would 
have heen complete.” On rerling such passages as these, there is no dilhentty 
in believing that at the tine when they were written, Mr, Tfastings was 
meditating Lord Macartucy’s suspension, 

The only othor instance of direet collision between the governor-general and 


hoaty with the Madras president which it is necessary to notice, Look place in regard to 


Tippoo, 


the treaty with Tippoo. When the treaty arrived in Bengal, Mr. Tastings 
was at Lucknow, and the supreme council having full authority to act, did not 
dean it necessary cither to transmit il to him, or wait for his return They 
therefore ratified it in duc form, and sent it back to Lord Macartney, by whom 
it was at once transmitted to Tippoo. Some months after, a fresh copy of the 
treaty was sent from Bengal to Madras. Beside the former signatures, ib had 
that of the governor-general. This of itself was nothing, but there was more- 
over a declaration appended, which was to all intents and purposes a new 
article. Jts purport was that the nabob, Mahowed Ali, though his namo did 
not appear in the treaty, was entitled to be a party to it. The omixsion of his 
name had not heen owing to inadvertence. When. the treaty was made with 
ILyder in 1769, the nabob declined to sign it, and had not afterwards fulfilled 
the promise he had given to ratify it. Acting on this as a preecdent, and 
believing that sone advantages might thereby be seeured, the Madras povern- 
ment had purposely refrained from making him a party. Probably for this 
very reason, the nabob desired to be included, and made his complaint to 
Mr. Hastings, in whom he had on several other occasions found too willing a 
listener, The result was the second ratification of the treaty, which the Madras 
poyernmentwere not only enjoined to transmit Lo Tippoo, but told in terms harsher 
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than the occasion justified, that if they refused it was “at their peril” Loud 
Macartney was now in no humour to comply with such peremptory messages, 
and on the ground that the tieaty was already validly ratified, aud that fron 
the suspicious temper of Tippoo a second ratification might be productive of 
mischievous conseyucnces, persuaded his colleagues to iefuse to transmiibl it 
At the same time he took the whole responsibility upon himself, and declared 
his readiness to brave the wrath of the supreme council, by incurring the penalty 
of suspension. This woul doubtless have been his sentence, had not 
Mr. Hastings been at the time engaged in transactions which more imme- 
diately concerned himself, and required all his attention. 


CHUAPTER IX. 


Viet of Mr [Hastings to Bonares—DProcecdings againsé the rajah—Parliamentay iepo.ts on Indian 
affars— Proceedings in Oudc—~Resignation of Mi. Ifastings—Resignation of Lord Macaitney-— 
Incia bills of Mi. Dundas, Ma. Fox, and Mr. Pitt~Istablshment of the Board of Control, 


URING the dismemberment of the Mogul cmpire, the province 
of Bonares passed as a dependency to the Soubahdar of Oude, 
and was held as a zcmindary by Bulwant Sing, who, in 1740, 
had suceceded bis father, Mansa Ram, both in his possessions and 
in the title of rajah, conferred upon him by Mahomed Shah of 

Delhi, During the war between the Company aud the Soubahdar of Oude, or 

Nabob Vizier as he was usually called, Bulwant Sing, throwing off his allegiance 

as zemindar, became a valuable ally of the Company; and accordingly, in 173, 

when peace was made with the vizier, an article was inserted in the treaty, 

stipulating that Bulwant Sing, in again becoming the dependant of Oude, 
should hold his possessions unmolosted, and be liable to no more tribute than 
before. On. the death of Bulwant Sing, in 1770, the vizicr showed an inclina- 
tion to dispossess his son, Cheyte Sing, but the Compauy, in fulfilment of the 
guarantee which they had given in the treaty, interforod and secured the suc- 
cession for him, on the same terms as hefore, with the exception of a small ad- 
dition in the annnal payment In 1773, when Mr. Hastings paid his first visit 
to the vizier, he was earnestly solicited by the latler to allow hinn to dispossess 
the rajah of two forts, and cxact from him ten laes of rupees above the stipu- 
lated amount, but refused, obviously on the ground that he could not consent 
without violating the treaty. This, indeed, is not an inference, bub a fact, 
confirmed by Mr. Hastings in his general report to his colleagues, where he thus 
expresses himself, “I am well convinced that the rajal's inheritance, and 
pevhaps his lifo, are no longer safe than while he enjoys the Company's pro- 
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tection; which is his due by the ties of justice, and the obligations of public 
faith, and which policy enjoins us to afford him ever imost effectually; his 
country is w slrong barrier to ours without subjecting us to any expense, and we 
may depend upon him as a sure ally whenever we may stand in need of his 
services,” In accordance with these views il was formally decided that “no 
increase of revenue should ever thereafter be depiwnded.” 

On the death of the nabob vizier, in 1775, the Bengal government, then 
represented by the majority, Messrs. Clavering, Monson, and Francis, took ad- 
vantave of the iinority of his son aud successor, Asofl-ul-Dowlah, to Mpose 
upon him the treaty of Fyzabad, by which, among olher extortious, they obliged 
him to cede the province of Benares lo the Company. The effect of this cossion 
was Obviously to place the Company in the very same position as that in which 
the vizier had previously stood. It was certainly never meant by tb to injure 
the Rajah of Benares. On the contrary, while hoe remained Hable to no 
greater payment than before, he was to have the advantage of exchanging his 
allegiance Lo a capricious despot into allegiance to the Company, whose protec- 
tion he had already experienced, and in whose honowr and justice he could 
perfectly confide. The majority of the Bengal council planed themselves 
greatly on the treaty, aud thought it necessary, in order lo prevent thet col- 
leagues from sharing any part of the credit, to inform the directors, The mea- 
sure Is striclly and exclusively ours; the original plan was opposed in every 
step by the governor-general and Mr, Barwell” But though Myr. Hastings 
objectud to the treaty because it dishonourably exacted from Asoll-ul-Dowlah 
“concessions inconsistent with former treaties, to which the nevessity of his 
sibuation alone obliged him, however unwilling, to submil,” ib appears that after 
the treaty was concluded, he strongly advocated the poliey of improving ruther 
than deteriorating the rajah’s posilion, by rendering him as much as possible 
an independent though a tributary prince. On this subject, indeed, the council 
were unanimous, and it was therofore decreed that so long as he porformed his 
engagements, “no more demands should be made upon him by the honourable 
Company of any kind; nor, on any pretence whatever, should any person be 
allowed to interfere with his authority.” The more effectually to secure this, 
Mv. Hastings proposed that the rajah should pay his revenue at Patna, putting 
on record the followmg reason:—If a resident was appointed to receive the 
money as it became due at Benares, such a resident would unavoidably acquire 
an influence over the rajah, and over his country, which would unavoidably 
make him master of both. The consequence inight not, perhaps, be brought 
completely to pass without a struggle, and many appeals to the council, which, 
in a government constituted like this, cannot fail to terminate against the rajah, 
and by the construction to which his opposition to the agent would be Liable, 
might eventually draw on him severe restrictions, and end in reducing him to 
the mean. and depraved state of a mere zemindar.” Though this passage does 
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not explain the nature of the higher stale which Mr. Hastings believed the 
rajah already to possess, it proves to demonstration that, both in bis own 
opinion and that of his colleagues, the rajah, by the transference of his alle- 
giance to the Company, had lost none of his former rights, and was nol to be 
subjected to additional demands of any kind, nor to any interference with his 
authority so long as he discharged his engagements. It has been necessary to 
set this matter in the clearest light, because it was afterwards argued that 
Lhe sunnuct or charter granted to the rajah in 1776, made all former sunnuds 
null and void, and that, as that sunnud did not contain any clause exempting 
him for ever from all further demands, there was in fact no limit to the de- 
mands which the Company, as his acknowledged sovereign, might make upon 
hin, This argument is at best a legal quibble. If the sunnud did not exempt 
him from further demands, neither did it reserve any right to make and enforce 
such demands, The only obligations to which it bound the rajah were, to pay a 
certain amount of revenue, and maintain order within his territories; and the 
clear understauding of all parties was that the fulfilment of these obligations 
was all that the Company could lcgally or equitably require of hin. To give 
any other interpretation to the sunnud is to place the rajah in a worse posilion 
thau before, a resull not only nob contemplated, but disavowed in the strongest 
terms by Mr. Hastings and his colleagues at the time when the sunnud was 
granted, 

In the your 1778, when the Mahratta war was raging, Mr, Hastings pyo- 
posed that during its continuance the rajah should be required to furnish three 
battalions of sepoys, the annual expense of which was estimated at five lacs 
(£50,000), Half of the council proposed to substitute requested for required, 
bub Mr. Hastings carried his point on agreeing to reserve the question. of right 
for the decision of the directors. The rajah endeavoured to stipulate that the 
exaction should be continued only for a single year, and was punished, for what 
was called his contumacy, by an order to pay the amount of a whole year 
forthwith, instead of by instalments, as would otherwise have been permitted. 
He pleaded poverty, and asked indulgence for six or seveu months, but this 
was treated ay a new offence, and instructions were sent to the resident at 
Benares 10 demand full payment within five days, with intimation that failure 
to comply would be construed and treated as an absolute refusal. Thus pressed, 
the rajah did not venture to carry resistance further, and the money was forth- 
coming. The feeling toward the rajah evinced by Mr. Hastings on this ocea- 
sion, differs so much from that displayed in the passages above quoted, that one 
naturally inquires whether anything had ocewred in the interval to produce the 
change. Mr. Hastings has himself made statements which his enemies believed 
to give the veal, though move charitable judges consider them to amount only 
to an apparent explanation. Speaking of the period when. he was supposed to 
have resigned he says, “It is a fact, that when. the unhappy divisions of our 
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government had procecded. to an catremily bordermgy on civil violenee, by the 
atiempl to wrest from me my authority, in the month of June, 1777, he had 
deputecl a man, named Suunboonaut, with an express commission to My oppo- 
nent; and the man had proceeded as fir as Moorshedabad, when hearing of the 
change of affairs he stopped, and the rajah recalled him.” When the tajah 
pleaded for six or seven months’ indulgence, Mr. Tastings made this other 
stabement, “LT will not conceal from the board that T have expected this 
evasive conduct in the vajuh, having been for some tine past well informed, 
that he had been advised im this mamicr to procrastinate the payment of the 
five lacs, to afford time for the arrival of despatches from England, which were 
Lo bring orders for a total change in this government; and this, he was given 
(o expect, would produce a repeal of the domand anade upon him by the present 
government.” My. Uastings, for Lis own sake, ought cither to have withheld 
these statements, or, having made them, to have abstained carefully froma acting 
toward the rajah ina manner which might be much more readily aserilbed to 
personal vindictiveness than to a sense of duty. 

ln 1779 the demand of the five Iacsy was repeated, The rajah again pre- 
tended poverty, complained of hardship, and evon venbuved bo pload that, hy 
the tennre of his territories, he was only under obligation to pay a stipulated 
sum—an obligation which he had regularly performed. He was again pro- 
nounced contumacious, and under threat of anililary exceution, was compelled 
to pay the tive lacs, and an additional smn of £2000, as the alleged expense of 
the troops employed to coerce him. In 1780, when the demand was made for 
the third time, the rajal sent a confidential agent to Caleutta, to deprecate the 
displeasure of bhe governor-goueral, and offer every reparation in his power 
exeept payment. As a substitute for it, he secretly offered a present of two 
lacs. Mr. Hastings at first refused il, telling the agent that the whole contrilu- 
tion must be paid, bub he afterwards changed his mind and received it, He 
must have understood that the money was offered as a bribe, aud would not 
have been paid, except mader the impression that it was to relieve the rajah 
from the larger claim. The acceptance, therefore, while still determined to 
enforce that claim, looks very like a fraud My. Uastings’ own explanation is, 
thal he was exerling himself at the time to send a detachimenb under Colonel 
Camac into Sctuclia’s dominions, and being otherwise destitute of the necessary 
funds, regarded the proffered gift as a kind of god-send. There cannot be a 
doubt that the money was expended in the Company's service, aud the allega- 
tion subsequently made that Mr, Hastings meant to have appropriated it to his 
own use may be dismissed as groundless. At the satne time, ib must he con- 
fussed that he made too much a mystery of it, and subjected himsell very 
unnecessarily to misconstruction, by first talking of the money ag if it had formed 
part of his private resources, and not informing the directors lll five mouths 
after, “that the money, by whatever means it caine into his possession, was nat 
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his own; that he had himself no right to it, nor would or could Lave received ap iso 
it, but for the occasion which prompted him to avail himself of the accidental 7 7 
means Which were at that instant afforded him, of accepting and convertin g it to 
the property and use of the Company” Ultimately the rajah found that he 
had only duped himself by his present The five lacs were exacted as 
before, and a considerable fine is said to have been imposed for his previous 
attempts to evade payment 

About the date of the last payment, the Bengal government resolved that Both mony 
the rajah, in addition to the tribute and the forced contaibution, should be Te 
required to furnish them with as many of the cavalry in bis service as could ae 
he spared. This was rather a vague demand, but it was made specific by 
Mr Hastings, who instructed the resident at Benares to fix the number at 2000 
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The rajah averred that all his cavalry amounted only to 1800, and were 
absolutely necessary to keep the peace and collect the revenue. My, Hastings 
niust have been satisfied thal there was truth in this statement, as he reduced 
his demand successively 40 1500 and 1000. Ultimately the rajah collected 500 
horge, and 500 matchlock-men as a substitute for the remainder, and sent word 
to the governor-general that they were ready to receive his commands No 
answer was returned, for coercion had already been resolved on. “TI was resolved,” 
says Mr. Hastings, “Lo draw from his guilt the means of relief to the Company's 
distresses. In a word, I had determined to make him pay largely for his pardon, 
or to exact a severe vengeance for his past delinquency.” There is here no dis- 
guise, A demand is made upon a Hindoo rajah, who, believing on grounds which 
appear well founded, and are admitted on all hands to be at least plansible, that 
he is not lable, complies with the utmost reluctance, after plending poverty and 
petitioning for delay. ‘This reluctance is magnified into a heinous crime, not so 
much because it is so in reality, but because the fine or ruin inflicted on the 
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rajeh under the form of punishment will have the effect of relieving the Com- 
pany from severe pecuniary distress When such mmolives are distinctly avowed, 
it is uacless Lo inquire whether the proceedings that followed were in accordance 
with justice. They could not be so except by accident, as no justice was meant, 
and nothing but money was wanted. 

Mr. Hastings, being about to make a tour to the north, for the purpose of 
visiting the Nabob of Oude, had an opportunity of personally exacting his 
“severe vengeance” at Bonares. His intention in this respect had been conti- 
deutially communicated to Mr Wheler, at that time the only other member of 
council, Lo all others il was a profound secret. It would seem, however, that 
his designs had heen to some extent penetrated. The nahob, whose guest he 
was aboul to become, had actually offered to purchase the rajah’s dominions aba 
very large price; and. the rajah himself, now thoroughly intimidated, proved how 
groundless all his pleas of poverty had been, hy tendering twenty lacs of rupees 
as a contribution to the public service. Mr. TLastings having tho nabob's offer 
in his pocket, knew he could inake a better bargain, and therefore refused bo 
aceupt of less than fifty lacs, or £500,000 sterling, Meanwhile, he set out on his 
northern tour, Anxious, if possible, to avert the hupending storm, the rajah met 
him at Buxar, on the fronticrs of his provines, and liamabled bimself in every 
way before Uhe relentless governor-general, During w confidential interview, 
granted on his own solicitation, he assured me, says Mr, dTastings, “that his 
zemindary, and all that he possessed, were ab any devotion; and le accom- 
panied bis words by av action either strongly expressive of the agitation of his 
mind, or his desive to tipress on mine a conviction of his sincerity, by laying 
his urban on my lap?’ All would not do, and the rajah was dismissed without 
w hint of the fate which awaited Jim. 

Mr. MWastings arrived at Benares on the I4th of August, 1751. Che rajah, 
who did not arrive till a few hours later, offered to wail upon him iu the even- 
ing, but was told to forbear his visit. On the following morning, Mr. Markhatu, 
the resident, was sent to him with a paper of complaints and demands. He 
retimmed an answer in the course of the sane day, partly explaining and 
partly excusing his conducb; but ib was money, uol explanation, that was 
wanted, and therefore, in the course of the same evening, he found himself a 
prisoner in lis own palace, with two compunies of sepoys placed over him, ‘The 
disapprobation which it is impossible not to fecl at the harshness of this arrest, 
is almost lost m amazement ab its boldness, Benares, situated on the left or 
north bank of the Ganges, 420 iniles north-west of Caleutia in a direet line, and 
a half more by water, was Lhe acknowledged capital of Hindonisin, and cou- 
tained a population of 200,000, of which the Tindoos formed two-thirds A 
large part of this population was casual and migratory, rather than fixed, con- 
sisting of pilgrims and mendicants, all of them of course deeply imbued with 
fanaticism, and many of them ferocious desperadoes provided with arms, which 
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they were ever ready to use in any affray. The rajah was popular on account 4p 1s 
of the mildness and equity of his administration, and the imoment it became ~~ 
known that he had been subjected to the indignity of an arrest, and that his serous im 
life was perhaps in danger, the whole city was in commotion, and a general ae 
rush was made for the palace. By some unaccountable oversight, the two com- je al 
panies of sepoys had not been provided with ammunition. As soon as the 
insurrection commenced, and the oversight was discovered, another company of 
sepoys was despatched to the assistance of their comrades, but the work of 
slaughter had already commenced. The sepoys in the palace, unable to defend 
themselves, were speedily cut to pieces, and the company sent to succour them 
found their passage disputed by multitudes of armed men, who had surrounded 
the palace and blockaded all the avenues In the confusion the rajah escaped 
through a wicket, and descending the steep bank of the river, by means of 
turbans ticd together, entered a Loat, which conveyed him to the opposite side. 
Such were the first-fruits of Mr, Hastings’ resolution to “exact severe vengeance.” 

At a later period, Mr, Hastings, when called to account for his treatment of 
the rajah, endeavoured to improve his case by imputing to him treasonable 
designs His own conduct refutes the charge. He moved into the heart of the 
rajah’s capital, and arrested him in lis own palace, under the very eyes of an 
attached and most excitable population, without providing himesclf with any Teen tes 
stronger protection than a small escort, ‘his, however much he might have iMastmgs 
been blinded by the desire of vengeance, he never would have done, if he had sus- 
pected treasonable designs. Still, though there seems not to have been any 
premeditated treason, the position into which he had now brought himself was 
tull of alarm. His account of it is as follows:— If Cheyte Sing’s people, after 
they had effeeted his rescue, had proceeded to my quarters, instead of crowding 
after lim in a tumultuous manner, as they did, in his passage over the river, it 
is probable that my blood, and that of about thirty English gentlemen of my 
party, would have been added to the recent carnage; for they were about 
2000, furious and daring from the easy success of their last attempt; nor 
could I assemble more than fifty regular and armed sepoys for my defence.” 
To these he was able almost immediately to add six companies of Major 
Popham’s regiment, and a few reernits recently enlisted as a guard to the resi- 
dent, the whole mustering about 450 men. This force, small as it was, might 
have sufficed to overawe the insurrectionists, had nob new spirit and audacity 
been infused into them from another quarter. 

The officer im command of the other four companies of Major Popham’s regi- 
ment, lying at Mirzapore, together with a company of artillery and a company 
of the French rangers, was ordered to bring them down the river to Ramnugur, 
situated on the south bank, about four miles above Benares. It was a place of 
some strength, in the rajah’s possession, and it was intended that no attempt 
should be made upon i till a Jarger force should be collected and placed under 
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Major Popham’s command. Unforbunately, the ofticer from, Mirzapore, anxious 
to signalize Iumself, ventured on the attack with very inadequate mncans, and. 
sustained a repulse, by which his force was nearly annihilated — The eflect was 
to raise Lhe whole country in the 1rajal’s interest. liven beyond. his territories, 
in parly of Oude and Behar, the excitement was fell, nd multitudes {locked to 
arms ‘The rajah himself) meanwhile, professed an earnest desire for peace, pro- 
testing ‘his innocence of all the blood that had been shed; but to bis letters no 
answer was returned. Mr. UWastings must now have questioned, if nob the 
proyntety of his measures, the manner in which he had ablempted to execute 
them, since instead of replenishing the treasury of the Company, they now 
threatened only to make a new diain upon it, by provoking an additional war, 
Tlis quarters at Benares were regarded as no longer tenable, and he removed, 
with all the troops which had been collected, to the Company's strony fort of 
Chunar, or Chimarghuy, situated sixteen miles to the south-west "Phe danger 
was thus removed, and libtle difliculty was afterwards felt in colleeting a force 
which rendered farther resistance hopeless, The rajah, who had twustered his 
forces after he found that no terms would be granted hin, proved totally miable 
to cope with his antagonists, and fled bo the forb of Bidjeyghuy, situated about 
fifty miles south of his capital. Tere he had deposited most of his treasures, 
Major Popham followed in pursuit, bul the vajah, taking with bin as nich pro- 
perty as he could manage bo carry, continned his flight. The ranee, bis mother, 
xtill remaining within the fort, maintained the defence till an assault was threat- 
ened, and then surrendered on the condition of personal safety, and the asstirance 
that netther she nor the females of her family and houschold should he subjected 
to the indignity of search, "This article was shamefully violated, and, it appears, 
with the sanction of the officers; for the report of the proceedings of a committer 
of officers, pub on record at the time, contains, drter alia, the Lolowing reyolu- 
tion" That ten gold mohurs' be given to each of the four female searchers, ’ 
Mr, Hastings also admits the fact whon be writes, ‘It givey me great concern 
that the licentiousness of any persons under your conunmand should have given 
ewuse to complain of the infringement of the smallosl article of the capitulation 
in favour of the mother of Cheyte Sing and her depondants,” It is not unworthy 
of notices that what he here vensures is only the infringement. ‘Lo the thing 
ibsclf, provided it could be done without infringement, he appears not to have 
had any serious objection, since he thus addressed Major Popham when consulted 
as to the terms of capitulation :—* I apprehend that she (the vance) will contrive 
to defraud the captors of a considerable part of the booty, by heing suffered to 
retire without oxamination, But this is your consideration and nol mina I 
should be very sorry that your officors and soldiers lost any part of tle reward 
to which they are so well entitled; but I cannot make any objection, as you 
roush he the best judge of the expediency ofthe promised indulgonce to the ranee.” 


V'fhe mohur was « gold coin worth about sixteen rupees. 
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This passage has been quoted, not so much for what it says ahout eaam inu- 
tion, as for its distinct admission that what should be found within the fort 
was to belong to the captors. Had it been taken by assault this would have 
heen the rule, bub as possession by capitulation only was now contemplated, 
the property found within the fort belonged of right to the Company. Accor- 
dingly, in the very face of the above passage, Mr Hastings did lay claim to all 
the treasure of Bidjeyghur, but it was only to mect with a grievous disappoint- 
ment. The troops seized upon everything found within the fort, or obtained 
by the dishonourable search of the females, as Jawful booty, My, Hastings, 
after claiming it as a right, was so distressed for money that he petitioned for 
part of the money as a loan, and had the mortification of being refused What 
his original expectations had been may be inferrot from his belief of the report 
made to him that Cheyte Sing took away “as much treasure as his elephants 
and camels together could carry, which is reported to me to have consisted of 
one lac of mohurs and fiftecn or sixteen of silver (in all about £320,000), besides 
jewels of an unknown amount.” When disappointed in the expectation of 
treasure, the governor may have found some compensation in the exaction of 
“severe vengeance,” which he accomplished by depriving Cheyte Sing of his 
territories. and bestowing them on his sister’s son, a youth of only eightven 
years of age. A botter source of consolation. was given hin. by the intelligence 
which he received while ab Chunar that Mahadajee Scindia had agreed to terms 
of peace. 

Mr, Hastings should now have continued his joumney to Lucknow, but the 
eagerness of the nabob had rendered this unnecessary. On hearing of the 
iusurrection ab Benares, and the subsequent retirement to Chunar, he deter- 
mined to lose no time in setting out for this fort. Shortly after his arrival, a 
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new treaty, known by the name of the treaty of Chunar, was concluded Tieaty of 


between the nabob and the Company. The main object of it was to free him 
from burdens which he had declared his inability to bear, and permit him to 
resume a number of jaghires which the Company had guarantecd to their 
aetual possessors, Eis payments to the Company for the troops maintained 
within his territories had fallen greatly into arrear; and as he declared that, 
many of the troops might he dispensed with, and were even forced upon him 
contrary to his wish, there was little difficulty in arranging that as many as 
were deemed superfluous should be withdrawn. ‘What, indeed, could the 
Company gain. by sending troops into Oude, and recoiving for their maintenance 
nothing better than promises from the nabob, while the real burden was thrown 
upon themselves? The articles providing for the resumption of jaghires raised 
questions of greater difficulty. Tho basis of agroement in regard to thom was, 
that where the possessors were guaranteed by the Company, each should, on 
being ousted, reccive a pension equivalent to the ostimated annual value of the 
lands possessed. 1t must be perfectly obvious that such an exchange, when nos 
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left optional, but rendered compulsory, placed the holders of the jaghires in a 
far worse position than before, and therefore amounted boa gross breach of faith 
So long as they continued in the possession of the lands, they were always sue 
of drawing a revenue from them, bul what were they to ¢xpeel when they were 
degiaded bo the condition of pensioners, and had no better security for ther 
pensions than the promise ofa despot, notoriously unable to pay, and notoriously 
still more unwilling than unable? 

‘The most extensive of all the jaghives was that of Iyzoola Khan, the last 
of the Rohilla chiefs who had battled for the independence of his country Up 
to the last, he remained 4o strongly entieuched ab the head of a umnerous and 
valiant army, that the late nabob, the father of the present, was glad to come 
lo terms = Fyzoola Khan knew too well with whom he was dealing, to put any 
trust in his promises, and only agreed to enter into a treaty, on the Company 
undertaking to guarantee it By this breaty he received a large and valuable 
jaghire, and eugaged in retmrn {o rebain in his service 3000 troops, with 2000 
or 8000 of which he was to assist tho nabob in time of war aecording lo his 
ability. In 1778, whon hostilities Lebween Great Britain and Mrance weve 
declared, Mr. Hastings applied to him for aid, and receiving less Chan ho expected, 
urged the nabol to make a demand upon him for 5000 horse. He replied 
that he had only 2000 horse in all, which were ready at the Clompany’s service, 
and that the 3000 toot, the remainder of is troops, were necessary bo keep the 
peace of the country and collect the revenues — When this answer was received, 
the govornor-geucral act council, consisling at this time of only Mv. Llastings 
and Mr, Wheler, minuted the following resolution:— That the nabob fyzoola 
Khan had evaded the performance of his part of the treaty between the late 
uabob Srjah-u-Dowlah and him, to which the honowrable Company were 
gnarantees, and upon which he was lately summoned to finish the stipulated 
number of troops, which he is obliged to furnish on the condition by which he 
holds the jaghivo granted to him.” This resolution, looks as if ib lad heen 
inserted to pave Lhe way for a transaction which was already in contemplation, 
and was completed by the third article of the treaty of Chunar, ‘This article 
is ay follows:— That as Fyzoola Khau has, by his breach of treaty, forfeited the 
protection of the Hnglish government, and causes, by his continuance in his 
present independent stato, great alarin aud detriment to the nabob vizier, he 
he permitted, when time shall sui, to restane his lands and pay bin in money, 
through the resident—afler deducting the amount and charges of Lhe troops he 
stands engaged to furnish by treaty—the amount stipnlaled by treaty, which 
amonnt shall be passed to the acconnt of the Company during the continuance 
of the pregont war.” When the question is asked, Wherein does the breach of 
iweaty by Fyzoola Khan, previously asserted in the minute of the council, and 
now more solemnly reasserted in this third article, consist? Mr. Hastings 
himself answers that there was really no such breach, “In the hurry of 
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business,” he says, “he and the other members of the board were deceived by 4p. 1781. 


this letter (a letter from a British officer in Rohileund) into the belief that 
5000 was the quota defined, and hozse, though not expressed in the treaty, 
was undoubtedly understood.” Again, after repeating the misstatement in the 
most solemn manner by inserting it in the treaty of Chunar, and employing it 
to excuse the Company for violating their guarantee, and leaving Fyzoola 
Khan at the nabob’s wnercy, he distinctly admits, that “the conduct of Fyzovla 
Khan in refusing the aid demanded,” though “evasive and uneandid,” was 
“not an absolute breach of treaty ;” he was only guilty of a scrupulous “atten- 
tion Lo literal expression, when a more liberal interpretation would have been 
highly useful and acceptable to us.” This, he adds, “strongly marks his 
unfriendly disposition, though it may not impeach his fidelity, and leaves him 
little claim to auy cxertions from us for the continuance of his jaghires.” These 
words occur in a kind of commentary, with which Mr. Hastings accompanied 
the trealy of Chunar, on transmitting it to his colleagues. Why Mr. Hastings, 
while acknowledging that Fyzoola had not broken the treaty, not only charged 
him with it, but made it a pretext for breaking faith with him, and depriving 
him of the protection which the Coinpany had solemnly guaranteed, can only 
be explained by admitting, that on this as on various other occasions, he was 
too ready to sacrifice honovwr and justice to the purposes of the moment. In 
the present instance, he could not even say that the course he took was in 
accordance with sound policy. On the contrary, in the commentary above 
referred to, le makes the following extraordinary confession:—‘I am of 
opinion, that neither the vizier’s nor the Company’s interests would be pro- 
moted by depriving Fyzoola Khan of his independency, and I have therefore 
reserved the execution of this agreement to an indefinite term; and ow gov- 
ernment may always interpose to prevent any ill effects from it.” In other 
words, he had agreed, in consideration of a sum of money, to allow the naboh 
to rob Fyzoola Khan, but had purposely made the terms so ambiguous, that 
the nabob, after paying the money, might still be prevented from committing 
the robbery. 

The resumption of the Jaghires led to other transactions of a still more 
disgraceful character. A large extent of land was held in jaghire by two 
Regums or Princesses of Oude, the one the grandmother and the other the 
mother of tho naboh, In addition to the jaghiros, they were understood to 
possess an enormous amount of treasure, the hoard accumulated by the late 
nabob Sujah-u-Dowlah, and estimated at £8,000,000. The proceedings at 
Benares, instead of yielding the money expected, had increased the financial 
difficulties of the Company, and Mr. Hastings, rondered almost desperate, 
determined as a last resouree to replenish his treasury by the spoliation of the 
begums, With this view mainly, the second article of the treaty of Chunar, 
providing for the resumption of the jaghires, had been framed. Decency and 
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policy did nol permit any express mention of the leasre, bub the seerct 
stipulation was, that the uebob should plunder his grandmother and mother, 
and pay over the proceeds to the governor-general for the behoof of the 
Company There were difficulties in the way. Asofl-ul-Dowlah, Uhough almost 
destitute of natural allection, stood somewhat in awe of the begutns, aud had 
no Sooner consented Lo become their spoliator than he would fain have retracted, 
This difficulty, however, was easily surmounted, — Another, involving the 
honow of the Company, was more serious, Phe aabob’s mother had made a 
formal complaint against him to the governor-general and cormeit Tle had 
extorbed from her twenty-six Jacs of rupees, and was demanding au additional 
thirty aes The pretest was, that he required the money tn order lo meek bis 
Obligations to the Company  Asstaning this to be the fact, she was willing 
tomake the new advance, which, added to the former, constituted: an entire 
debt of £560,000, and renounce all claim for repayment, provided her son wonld 
become solemumly bound, and the Company would tiidertake to guarantee, that 
he would make no farther demand upon her; and that she should have the 
full enjoyment of her jaghires and effects wherever she inight ploase bo reside, 
whether within the limits of Oude, or clsewhere Phe bering were accepted. 
Asoff-ul- Dowlah signed the obligation, and the Company gave the guarantee. 
In the beginning of 1778, the elder begum, who had nob obtained any 
secnity for good treatment, vesalved, in consequence of the extortion and 
insull do whieh she was daily subjected, do quit Onde and make a pilgrimage 
bo Mecca. This did nob suib the views of the nabob, who feared that her 
treasmve would thus be entirely Tost lo him, and be refused to allow her to 
dopart, She oade her complaint Go the resident, My. Middleton, who, after 
hearing both parties, reported Uhab “the deporbment of the nabob toward hex, 
his family, and relations in general, was, he could uot but admit, very exeep- 
tionable.” The complaint from the elder was soon followed hy another from 
the younger begum, who charged her son wilh repeated violations of his 
agreement, and. called upon the Company to make good their guarentee. The 
Bengal council, in which Mr, Hastings had regained the ascendant, book up 
the subject on the 25d of March, and thrs instrueted the resident: “We desire 
you will repeat your rentonstrances to the viaier an these potits, ta Ue name 
of this governmunt; represonting to him the consequences of such mn arbitrary 
proceeding; the reproach to which his honour and reputation, ay well as ours 
from boing connected with bim, will be exposed hy such nets of eruelty and 
injustice; and the right which we derive from the nature of om alliance with 
hin, to expech that he will pay « dulerence to ou remonstrances.” With 
rospocl to the Bao Begum (the nabob’s mothor), they add, “Hor grievances 
come before us ou a very different footing, Nhe is entitled to om protection 
by an acl, nob sought Ly us, but solicited by the nabob himself, We therefore 
cmpower and dircet you, to afford your support and protection to her ia the 
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due maintenance of all the rights she possesses, in virtue of the treaty executed 
hetween her and her son, under the guarantee of the treaty” 

Such was the view taken by the governor general and council in 1778, and 
we hear of nothing which had occured to change it till 1781, when we are 
battled by an article in the treaty of Chinar, framed for the express prupose 
of sanctioning the spoliation of the beenms When asked, What had the 
Hogums done bo deserve this cruel treatment, and place themselves beyond the 
pale of the Company’s pledoed protection? we cur ouly answer, Mr, Hastings 
was in want of money and determined lo have it No doubt a procecding 
carrying 60 much dishonowr and iniquiby on the very face of it, could not he 
carried oul without some semblance of justification. Accordingly, it is said 
that the beguins abetted Cheyte Sing, and countenaneed, if they did uot 
actually dake paré in his insurrection, Where is the proof of the fact? Tt was 
a rmuow on which Mr Hastings chose to act, before he had any means of 
ascertaining whether il was well founded, and he reiterated the charge, after he 
knew that if he cold not make ib good, his own condack would be ineapable 
of vindication The means bo which he resorted for proof only show the 
extremity to whieh he felt bimself veduced.  ULis old Feiend and schoaltellow, 
Sir Elijah Imupey, in order, as he hiuself deelares, that people in Hngland 
might be satistiod thal Mr Uastings in bis narrative bad affamed no more thins 
the auth, volunteered to go to Lucknow, and take affidavits attesting the truth 
of the charges brought againsb the begwns, Mr. Lastings accepted of this 
extraordinary offer, and Sir Elijah set out for the express purpose of taking 
those affidavits, Of couse, he had no jurisdiction ia Oude. Why then employ 
hin? Phe only answer that can be givon is, that being chicljustice of the 
supreme court of Caleutta aud the known fiend of the governor-general, sbun- 
Aance of alfidavils of the Isind required could hardly fail bo he fortheoming, 
Personally, Sir Elijab buapey was destitute of every othor qualification for 
the offi. When afterwards juterrogated on the subject, he adinitted that 
he did not law what the affidavits contained, and he did not know whether 
tho persons who swore them had ever read then, or whether they even under- 
stood them, They “brought their aflidavits ready drawn,” aud he believed. that 
the resident, Mr Middleton, “iu conseqnence of a letter May TLastings wrote 
to him, had communicated the subjech matter of what they were to depose to” 
fé is needless to say, that affidavits so concocted and s0 sworn were ‘worse 
than useless, and damaging only to these who had recouse to them. 

The resmunption of the jaghires proved more tedious than liad been antici- 
pated, nob from any diffenlty in the thing itself, but from the nabob's veluct- 
ance Lo carry out the extreme measures to which he had been induced Lo give 
his consent Mr, Tfastings, in consequence, lost patience, and insbrneted Mr. 
Middleton lo take the matter into his own hands. This threatoned supor- 
session of the naboh’s authority compelled hit, to proceed, and Mr. Middleton 
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wrote Mr. Hastings, on 9th December, 1781, that, “rather than suffer it bo appear 
that the potat had been carried in opposition to his will, he at length yielded a 
nominal acquiescence, and has this day issued his own perwannahs to that effect: 
declaring however at the same time, both to me and his ministers, that it is an 
act of compulsion.” 

The uext part in the plan of spoliation was the serzure of the treasures, 
Mr Ilastings at one time alleged that this was not originally contemplated, 


piunder or #NG that ib was inflicted as a punishment for the violent opposition which the 


the bogtnis 


servants and agents of Lhe beguis had made to the resumption of the jaghires, 
It is clear, however, that in this instance, his memory had proved treacherous 
In one of his own letters, dated 23d January, 0782, but referring to the earlier 
date of the conferences ab Chunar, he says, “that in addition to the resolution 
of resuming the begums' jaglires, the nabob had declared his resolution of 
yecluiming all the treasures of his family which were in their possession, and to 
whieh, by the Mahometan Jaws, he was entitled This resolution L have 
stremiously encouraged and supported.” My. Middleton also, tu a lelber dated 
the Gth of December, and consequently three days before the naboh had issued 
any orders for the resumption of the jaghires, wrobe to My. Hastings, “Your 
pleasure xespeeting the hegmms I have learned from Sir Elijah; and the 
measure Levetolore proposed will soon Sollow the resimplion of the jaghires 
From both, or indeed from the former alone, | have no doubt of the complete 
liquidation of the Compiny’s balance” ‘Pho measure frou which this uagni- 
tivont result was anticipated, coukl be nothing else than the seizure of the 
treasures. = Ma. Flastings himself afterwards becaine satisfied, and emulidly 
acknowledged, that in ascribing the seizure of the treasures to the opposition 
offered to the resumption of the jaghires, he had committed a bluador, 
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the nabob, the resident, and a body of nglish troops arrived on the 8th. of 
January, 1782  Afler three days spent in parleymg, Lhe troops took: possession 
of the town, occupied the outer inclosure of the palace of the one begum, and 
blocked up the enlrance to the other, Still negotiation proved uniuvailiug. 
The begums remained within thet secluded apartnents, and no treasure was 
obtained, The next step was to operate on. the feelings of the hagums, through 
their favourite and confidential agents. These were two aged ewnuchs, named 
Jewar Ali Khan and Behar Ali Khau, and the device fallen upon was te 
seize these porsons, put them in irons, and hy subjecting them to other seve- 
ritics, compel them to disclose any treasure of which they might have the 
custody, or to use their influence with the princesses, who, it was thought, 
might from mere compassion, on learning how their favourite servants were 
maltreated, bo induced to give way, This diabalicul expodient proved so fix! 
sugeessful, thet the elder begum paid to tho English resident the amount of 
/ tho bond granted by the nabob to the Cormpany for the balance of 1'7'79.-80. 
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Tt does nob appear what pronuse was made to miduce her to make ihis ap a1 
pryment, but the fact 1 that the cunuchs were not icleascd There was 
another balance due for 1780-81, but when ib was demanded of her “she Inimman 
declared,” says the resident, “with apparent truth, that she had delivered up aan a 
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the whole of the property in her hands’ 
spohators, and yout uf not in her hands, it might be elsewhere — The tortwing 
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process inush thorefore be continucd What its nature was, may be inferred 
fiom. tho following letter, dated 20th January, 1782, addressed lry the resident 
to the British officer who guarded the eunachs. —“Sir-—-When this note 15 
delivered to you, L have to desire, that you order the two prisoners to be prt 
in ivans, keeping them from all food &e, agreeable to my instructions of 
yesterday (Signed) Nalh Middleton’ ‘Thus ironed, and starved, and sab- 
jected to all the privations and tadignities which may be imagined to be 
iucloded under the ahove “we ,” the eunuchs offered to pay the stun demanded 
ina month, fiom their own feels and eredit A bond for the amount was 
accordingly taken, bub the imprisonment was continued, and the two begums 
remaimed under a guard Before the 28d of Fobumy, 1782, upwmds of 
£500,000 had been received by the resident. This consisted partly of payments 
made by the ewmelis on the Loud which had been extorted from them, To 
taise the balance, they requested to be allowed to go wbrond, and solicit the 
asdstinee of their friends This was positively refused. 

Onithe 18th of May, after the eunuchs had snffered a two months’ impri- Then tues 
sonment, the officer in charge of them wrote thus to the resident, —*The ee 
prisoners Behar Ali Khan and Jewar Ali Khan, who seem to Le very sickly, 
lave requested their irous might be daken off for » fow days, that they might 
ake medicine, and walk about the garden. of the plage where they arc confined 
Now, as I am sure thal they will be equally eons ‘without their irons as with 
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api: them, € think it my duty to mform you of this request. TF desire lo know 
~ your pleasure concerning ib’ ‘The resident, acting wader higher orders, had no 
RolwwooF alternative but to reftse — Indeed, new terrors and rigours were prepared for 
eras them In Fyzabad, their ordinary residence, the fact of thei being near the 
beaums, and within reach of theia possible autervention in theh behalf, might 
afford some solace, bub they were mow sent off to Liuckuoew, perhaps to perish 
unheeded among straneets What they here suffered anust he conjectued 
fiom the following letler, addressed by the assistant-resident to tle British 
ofticer on. guard: —"Hi—The nabob having determined to thet eor poral pun- 
ishment upon the prisoners mider your guard, this is to desig, Chat his oflivers, 
when they shall come, may have tree access to the prisoners, and be permitted 
to do with them as they shall see proper” All measures of sevarily proving 
unavailing, iL began to be suspected that the work of spofiation was complete, 
or, that if auything remained to be given up, lenient measives were more 
likely to obtain i The beemns and their attendants, who had often been 
reduced to the point of starvation, were seb free from restraml, and he etnachs 
regained thew freedom The hind of treatment to which they had beew sub- 
jected may be Learned from the delight expressed ab bheir deliverance This 
is deyribod rather hyperbotieally by the ollieee who bad the charee of then, 
ine lebler to the resident.--“L wish you bad been present at the eulagement 
of the prisoners Lhe quivering lips, with the tears of joy slealing down the 
poor men's ebecks, was a scene truly affecting Ef the prayers of these poor 
mon will avail, you will at the last trump be transheed lo the happiest regions 

in heaven,” 
Wi Tas During his visit al Chunar, the nabob offered Mr Tastings a present of ten 
ae fale lacs (£100,000), of course not in specie, for of this he had nono, but in bills on 
a some of Lhe greal soeary or bankers of the comulry, By the Regulating Act, 
wom all servants of the Company, civil and mililay, ave expressly prohibited trom 
Oude, accepting “from any of the Indian princes or powers, or their iniuisters or 
agonty (or any of the natives of Asia), any present, gift, donation, gratuity, or 
reward, pecuniary or otherwise, on any account, or on any peebencs whatsoever ;” 
and Ly another vogulation, all the ordinary nuzzurs or presonts whieh ib would 
be deemed an affront to the donor not to receive, are to be handed aver to the 
Company. ‘The only alternative remaining to Mr. Llastings, therefore, was to 
decline the progent, or having accepted it, Lo pay over the amount into the 
Company's treasury. Once there, ib mush have appeared in the accounts, and 
could at any future time le traced, My. Hastings adopted a different course, 
Ife aceeptod tho £100,000, as if for limself, expended it in the service of the 
Company, and then asked the directors to make his foriame by sanctioning his 
appropriation of it asa present ‘Chis request, contained ina letter dated 20th 
January, 1782, about four mouths after bis acceptance of the gift, in September, 
L781, was in the following Lorms:—* I accepted it without hesitation, and yladly, 
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being entirely destitule both of means and credit, whether for your service 
or the relief of my own necessities, It way made not in specie, but in bills, 
What | have received has been laid out in the public serviee; he rest shall be 
applicd to the same aceount. The nominal sum is ten lacs Oude eurrency As 
soon as the whole is completed, I shall send you a faithful account of it, resigning 
the disposal of ib to the pleasure of your honowable court Ef you shall adjudge 
the disposal to me, | shall consider it as the most honourable appointment and 
reward of any labours, and I wish to owe my fortune to your bounty. Tam 
now inmy Hflieth year; T have passed thirty-one years in your service My 
conscience allows ine boldly lo claim the merit of zeal and integrity, nov has 
fortune been unpropitious lo their exertions. To these qualities | hound my 
pretensions, T shall nob repine, if you shall dec otherwise of my services; nor 
otlwht your decision, however it may disappomb my hope of a retreat adequate 
to the consequence and clevation of the office which T now possess, to lessen 
ny gratitude for having been so loug permitted to hold it, since it has at least 
permitted me to lay up a provision with which L can be contented in a more 
hunble station.” 

Th making the above request, Mr. Tastings committed two tuporbtant 
inistakes Tle asked the directors for a gift which they could uot bestow 
without flying in the face of an act of parliaucnt; and he asked ib under the 
impression thab ho stood high in fivour with the directors, whercas lis lebter 
must have reached them about the very time when they were meditating his 
removal from oflice, in compliance with the following resolution adopted by the 
{louse of Commons, on the 80th of May, 1782:-—* Resolved that Warren 
Ilastings, Ks, governov-gencral, and William Ifornby, Msq., president of the 
council al Bombay, having in sundry instances acted in a amanucr repugnant to 
the honouw and poliey of this nation, and thecby brought great calannities on 
[udia, and enormous exponsey ou the Corapany, it is the duty of the directors 
bo purstiio all Jegnl and effectual means for the removal of the said governar- 
general and presitent from their respective offices, and to recall them to Great 
Britain” Tho parliantentary proecedings which issued in the adoption of the 
above resolution, und the cowse subseqnently taken by the directors and the 
eourb of proprietors, must Le brielly explained 

The exelusive privileges of the Company were to oxpire on three years’ 
notlee, given at any: time after the 254 of March, 1780, aud many communica, 
Lions passed Letween the ministry and the directors, with a view to a future 
amimngoncnt The points chielly debated were the claim of the crown to all 
the territories which the Company had acquired, and the amount of payment 
which the Company ought to make to the public in return for their exclusive 
privileges. The precarious position of Lord North’s ministry at the time, gave 
the divectara advantages of which they did not fail to avail themselves, and the 
feb which was passed left the'thore important of hese questions still open, This 
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act (21 Ceo TIL ¢ 65) lett the Company in possession of all their former 
privileges till three years’ nobice a (Lor the Ist of Mareh, 1791; accepted of a sam 
of £400,000 as full paynient of the arrears due to the public under foumer 
aangement, and provided that in fature, after payment of w dividend of eight 
per cent eut of the clear profits, the public should receive three lLourths of any 
surplus that might avise The only part of the act seriously allecting the 
constitution of the Company was a seclion providing that, as the Company 
were already bowel to communicate to govermacnt all despatches received 
from Endia, so they should in fatiwe be bound to communicate and submit for 
approval all despatehes which they proposed to transmit to Dadia While the 
attention of parliament was thus directed to Endian affairs, two important 
cormmibless were appointed -Che one a selecb committes, restricted: at firsh bo 
the examination of the procecdings velative to Che jurisdiction of the supreme 
comb ab Caleutta, bub afterwards empowered lo extend (hein inquiries generally 
do tho administration of justice aud government in Bengal; the other a seeret 
comniblee, to inquire into the vauses of the Carnatic war nul the state of the 
Company's possessions on the coast Mr. Burke book the dead in the one com- 
mitbec, Mv. Uenry Divas, afterwards Lovd Melville, was chairman of the other, 
From the two, cighteen reports (bwelve frou bhe select and six from the seerct, 
coumnitter) were received, containing avast ass of Tmporband mablor, aud still 
wording the besh materials for the history of India chiving the period to whieh 
they refer. 

On the th of April, 1782, Me Dundas, in moving Chat the reports of the 
sverot committee should be referred to, a committee of the whole house entered. 
very fully into the merits of the transactions lo which they referred, anid 
condluded with a long serics of resolutions, relabing partly to the general system 
of government, and partly to the affhirs of the Carnatie A billof pains and 
penalties, founded on those relating to the lalter head, was minediately In onght 
in against Sir Thoinas Rumbold, the late governor, and Mosars Whitehtll and 
Perring, Jato members of the council of Madras, for breaches of publig trast and 
high crimes and misdemeanours, In March, 1782, Lord Nowth’s ministry had 
been succeeded by that of the Marquis of Rockingham, and this again, owing 
to his sudden death in the following July, by that of the Karl of Shelburne. 
Tho attartion of parliament was so much engrossed. by domestic polities, hat 
Mr, Dundas's bill of pains and penallies had only passed a second reading wheu 
the session closed, In the gpring of 1788 another ministerial change took 
place by the farnous coalition hetween Lord North and Mr Wox, and when 
parliament again met, the Dill of pains and penalties continued lo languish. 
In December the coalition ministry was dismissed, and Mr. Pitt beeame first 
lord of the weasury und chancellor of the exchequer, A few lays afterwards 
the bill was Snally dropped. 

‘ ‘he resolution for the dismissal of Mr, Hastings, quoted above, was moved by 
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Mi Dundas dming the Rockinghain ministry, and would in all probability have ap 1.2 
been cared into cect, had not this misty been suddenty dissolved, since 
Mr Burke, thongh only paymaster of the forces, was one of its most influential Popout to 
members, and had already expressed his decided condemnation of the governor - vgee 
generals conduct The directors ageordingly seemed disposed to give mmucdiate 

cfleet, to the rcsolution, when they found. 
then hands tied up by the proprietors, 
who, al a special general comt, held on the 
19th of June, 1752, adopted the following 
spiruled resolution —* That the removing 
of Wanen Hastings, sq, the governor- 
gencral of Bengal, or any servants of the 
Company, merely in compliance with a 
vole of the TIouse of Commons, without 
being selistiod that the orounds of delin- 
queney against tho said Waren (Tastings, 
or such other servants, are suffiernt of 
thamselves to vindieate the daeebois in 
coming to suck resolution, would weaken 
the contidence which the servants of the 

Cmnpany onght to entertain of the justice ee J ee 

of thew employers, and will tend to de- 

stioy that independoney which the proprictois of Mast Tudia stock ought bo Opposite 
enjoy in the management of their own affains” Appended to this resolution Nee uit 
was a recommendation to the directors not to give efleet to any decision on Benes 
Lhe subject til ib had received Lhe approbation of a gencral eomt The directors tt 
were so puazled how bo act, (hab they discussed the question ab cleven meetings, 

held between the 20th of dune aud the 2d of October — Oltimately they 
wloptecd a series of resolutions, whieh, after declaing that their poliey lad 
always been lo abstain fio schemes of conqnest,” and “to confine their 

views ta systom of defence,” bub “that a contrary system of policy has been 
adopted and pusued by the Company's scivants in India,” in disobedience 

to the well-advised orders of their superiors, concluded that “a steady perse- 
verance in the syylem of conduct, so frequently enjoined by the court of 
directors, crunot be expected from those whose ideas of extension of dominion, 

either by negotiation or conquest, have led thom. to depart from orilers so often 
enforced, and therefore, that it is expedient to remove Warren Hastings, Esq, 

from the oftiee of governor-general of Bongal” Theo resolutions wore mot by 
eounLer-resoliutions on the part of tho proprietors, who, at a special general 

court, held on the 2txt of October, adopted a motion declaring “ that the war in 

which wo ave now ongaged with the Mahrattaa was evidently fovinded on the 
soutiments of the eourt of clireclors, conveying demands on the Maliratta admin- 
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an igs istration greatly exceeding the conditions ef the treaty of Poorundhur’—that 
“consequently it would be the height of injustice to lay the blame of that war, 
Coatovny or the evils which have flowed fiom it, upou Ma Tastings ’~that “the govern 
4 to dain . 
mem ment general of Bengal were using every means in their power to efleeL a 
ae general pacification’ —that this couduet “amerits the waruest approbation of the 
court? ancl that therefore ib world be evidently injuwious to the interest af 
the Company and the nation to remove any of (hose principal servants of the 
Company, now discharging their duty with such uncommon exertions, ability, 


- ” 
nid unanimity 


Jind ch Th accordance with these opinions, the general cotrb “recommended to the 
clan by a ‘i . 7 i . 
allt. comb of directors to rescind their Inte resolution respecting the removal 


Warren ELustings, Bsq, governor-general of Bengal,’ ‘This motion, when tested 
hy a hatlot, taken on the Bist ef October, was canied by a laye majority 
The directors, ta consequence, vescinded their resolution, and prepared a general 
letter to India announcing the result Cere, however, a serious difieulty 
eceurred, By the recent ach of 1781, th was necessary bo sulanit the letter 
before transmitting it for the approval of government This approval was 
istinetly refused. Myr Sceretary Townsend intimated thal Che resolution not 
to remove Mr, Tlastings was so repugnant to the sense of he House of Commons, 
that be had received his majesty’s commands to withholl all approbation and 
bo prohibit the Gansmission of it, and Mr. Dundas, when moving that all pro- 
ecodings relating bo it should he laid before parliament, denounced ib in still 
Stronger forms, 

My Unntings While the question of removing Mr, Hastings was Chis cyeussed, he was 
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ivimten — hiitasel! preparing to supersede ib by aw voluntary resignation.  LLe had reeeiyed 
iar & totter from the directors, condemning his eondiet at Bonaves, and declaring 
his treatment of the rajah uuwarrantable and highly impolitie. The woqudi- 
fled terms tu which the condemnation was pronounced, seemed to hia to justify 
the use of equally unqualified terms in auswer, and he replied, in a letter to the 
court, dated 20Uh March, 1783:~-" L understand that these resolubiens regaid- 
ing Cheyte Sing were either published or futended for publication; the 
authority from whenee they proeved leads to the beliet of the fuel Who are 
the readers? Not the proprietors alone, whose interest is fmumedinbely con- 
cerned in them, aud whose approbation 1 am impelled by every anotive of pride 
and gratitude to solicit, but the whole body of the people of Muglind, whose 
passions have beon excelled on the general subject of the conduct of their 
servants in India; and beforo thom 1 am arraigned aud pre udged of a violation 
of the uational faith in acts of such eotmplicnted aggravation, that if Lhey were 
true, no punishment short of death could atono for the injury whieh the 
interost aud credit of the public has sustained from them.” After arguing the 
,  MWestion, and vemarking lhat “it is now eleven years sinew I frst recived the 
omitial charge of your affairs,” and that “in the course of that time T have 
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had mmvariably Lo contend not only with ordinary difficulties, but with such as 
most naturally arose from the opposition of those very powers from whom I 
primarily derived my authority, and which were required for the support of it,” 
he coneludes thus:—~“]b therefore remains lor me to perform lhe duty which ] 
had assigned myself as the final purpose of this letter, to declare, as L uow most 
formally do, that it is my desire that you will be pleased to obtain the early 
nomination of a person to succeed me in the government of Fort William; Lo 
declare that it is my intention to resign your service, so soon as I can do il 
without prejudice to your aflairs, alter the allowance of a competent tine for 
your choice of a person to succeed me; and to declare that if, in the intermedi- 
ate time, you shal proceed to order the restoration of Rajah Cheyte Sing lo the 
zomindary fom which he was dispossessed for crimes of the grealost cnormity, 
and your council shall resolve to exeonte the order, £ will instantly give up my 


, 


station and the service.” THven at this time, when expressing himself this 
abrongly, he was not without an expectation of still retaining lis oflieo, for he 
Immediately says: “To these declarations suller me to add this reservation, 
that if in the meantime the acts of whieh [complain shall, on a mature revision 
of them, he revoked, and T shall find myself possessed of such a degree of your 
confidence as shall enable me to discharge the duties of my station, f will con 
tine it until the peace of all your possessions shall be restored, or it shall be 
your pleasure to allow ime to resign it.” Ln a subsequent letter, referring to the 
sune subject, ho says: “At whatever period your decision may arrive, may the 
governmeng full into the hands of a person invested with the powers of his 
office, nob disyraced ag [have been with an wnsubstantial title without author- 
ity, and with a responsibility without the means of discharging it.” 

Tu this state of suspense it is rather singular thal ho undertook ae joumey to 
Lucknow, though le must have foreseen that it would oeenpy the greater part 
of a year, and that nob iprobably daring his abyence his snecessor roight 
arrive. [Tis own explanation, as given ina punphlet which he published,' is 
that bis resolution to resign was nob absolute bat conditional, aud that he con- 
sidered hiimsell pledged to execute iL, only provided “no clrevmstance intervened 
which might lessen the weight of ib ay an engagement, or which, as a superior 
lain, might require ib to be suspended. Tn effect,” le continues, “such a 
eontingensy did ackually come to pass within a very few months alter the date 
of my Jetier, This originaled in an appeal which was made by the nabob 
vizier and his ministers against the acts of Mr. Bristow, the Company's resi 
deut at his court, and impellod mo by avery tie of Justice, houour, and public 
duty, to sqevitiee overy consideration that regarded myself alone, if necessiu'y 
for his redvess,” "Thus impelled, Mr. Hastings seb out for Laicknow, on-the 17th 
of February, 1784 and reached. it on the 27th of March, Duting the jowney 
he passed Lhrough Bonares, and had ample. opportrinity of contemplating the 
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results of the revolution effected in that province, Under Cheyte Sing, as well 
as under his father Bulwant Sing, ib had enjoyed a high degree of prosperity. 
The suiking contrast which it now presented be has himself candidly recorded 
“Wom the confines of Buxar to Benares, F was followed and fatigued by the 
clamows of discontented inhabitants, The distresses which were produced by 
the fong-continued drought mavoidably tended to heighten the general discou- 
bent, yet [have reason lo fear that the cause existed principally in a defective, 
if nob a cormpé and oppressive aciministration” Je afterwards says, “Lb haye 
seon nothing bub traces of devastation in every village,” and “IF cannob help 
tenauhing that exeopt the city of Benares, the province is in efleet without a 
government = ‘The administration of the province is miscondicted aud the 
people oppressed, trade discomaged, and the revenue in danger of aw rapid 
decline, from the violent appropriation of ts means” At Lucknow, My. Tastings 
made flee use of the ample powers which his colleagues bad conceded to bin 
He withdrew a detachment of the Companys troops stationed on the frontiers 
of Oude, because the nabob complained of ib as cating up his revcuues withont 
yielding bim any equivalent service in vebiteny and removed the resident, nol 
with the infontion of appointing a suecessor, bub avowedly for the purpose of 
enabling the naboh to exercise an uneontiolled sovereignty. To this: course 
he had previously been opposed, beeause he maintained that the nabob was a 
more cipher in the lands of bis minister Hyder Beg Khan, “as he ever uvast 
be in the hands of some person” Now, however, fiom. some sudden tevolition 
in his views, he insisbed that this cipher should have all the authority which 
his minister thought proper to ast for iin, because, as le was now plonsed bo 
art, “Fustice and good fhith’’ eut off “every pretext for exercising any 
authorily in the country, while the sovercign of it fulfils the engagement whieh 
he has contracted with the Company.” While at Lucknow, Mr Hastings was 
not indisposed to enter into sowe kind of treaty with the Mogul, then at Dolhi, 
but the idea not receiving any countenance from his colleagues was dropped. 
Mr, Tastings left Lacknow on the 27th of August, and arrived tn Calcutta, 
on the th of November, after an absence of wine months. His letter lo the 
directors on the subject of his resignation still remained waaiswered. "To what 
was this long delay to be aseribed? Thad the directors been prevented. hy 
circumstances from arriving ab any decision? or, baving accepted of the resigna- 
tion as if it hac been aw matter of eomse, had they deemed ib unnecessary to 
take any farbhor notice of ik? The latter appears to have been the view taken 
hy Mr, Hastings, and therefore within three weeks of his return hoe wrote them 
as follows: “If the next regular advices should contain, cither the express 
aéseptance of my rosignation of the service, or your tacit acquiescence, T shall 
relinquish my office to the gentleman who stands next to me in the preseribed 
otddr of succession, and retwn lo England as soon as the ship Berrington van 
he.tiade ready to sail” Asa reason for thus taking the decision into his own 
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hands he adds, “I do not believe this government will ever be invested with its 
proper powers till [am removed from il, nor cau it much longer subsist without 


AD 1788, 


them. Lam therefore a hurtful encumbrance on it, and my removal, whenever mn ta 


or however effected, will be a relief to it” After two months more had clapsed 
without an answer, he veeeived accounts from Kngland which satisfied hin that 
all idea of continuing in office must be abandoned. Tis last communication to 
the directors on. the subject, written on the 10th of January, 1785, conlaincd 
the following passage:—T conceive 1b now to be impossible for your commands 
io require my stay, on Lhe terms in whieh I might have had the presumption 
to suppose within the line of possibility; were such to be your pleasure, it is 
searecly possible for your connauds, on any subject which eould concern my 
ntay, Lo arrive before the season required for my departure. I rather feel the 
Wish lo avoid the receipt of them than to await their coming, aud £ consider 
myscl! in this act as the forlimate iuslrument of dissolving the frame of an 
ineficiont government pernicious Lo yor interests, and disgraceful to the 
national character.” Accordingly, on the Isb of February, he formally delivered. 
the keys of Fort William and of the treasury to Mr. Macpherson, the senior 
councillor, aud on the Sth finally quitted the shores of India. 
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The accotmts froin Hugland, which seomed to Mr. LLlastings to leave him no Popowa 


legislation 


alternative, and to compel his immediate departure, are understood to lave: tor indie 


related to the various ministerial changes which had taken place, and bhe various 
parliamentary proceedings of which India was the subject, La the course of 
nine months Uhree distinguished slatesmen had aspired bo the honour of being 
its Jogislaturs, and with that view brought forward bills which still possess 
historical importance, The first in order was the bill inwodueed hy Mr. Dundas 
on the Lith of April, 1783. 1b proposed, as ils leading provisions, o give the 
crown wy power of recalling the princi servants of the Company, to define 
more acoumately the extent of control which the governor-general and council 
of Bengal were outitled bo exercise over the other presidencies, and to authorize 
the governor-general to act, whenever he should deem ib expedient, on his own 
responsibility, should he happen to diller in opinion with the majority of his 
colleagues, ‘This Lill bad been framed while tho Shelburne ministry was in 
ollice, but as that ministry had fallen nine dayy before it was introduced, Mv. 
Dundas, secing no prospect of carrying il, allowed it to drop, 

The second bil was introduced on the {8th of November, only a week after 
the mevting of a new parliament, by Mx, Fox, who had become a secretary of 
sbato, and sministerial leader of the Llonse of Commons, in consequence of tho 
coalition of his party with that of Lord North, It was entitled “A bill for 
voting the affairs of the East Tudia Company in the hands of certain commis- 
sioners for the benefit of tho proprictors and the public” Tn accordance with 
{his title, it proposed not so much to reform, as'bo revolutionize the existing 


constitution of the Company, and proceeded én the following preamble:— 
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‘Whereas disorders of an alarming natwe and magnitude have long prevailed 
and do still continue and increase, in the management of the terrilorial posses- 
sions, the revenues, and the commerce of this kingdom in the Hast Indies; by 
means whereof Lhe prosperity of the natives hath been gieatly diminished, and 
the valuable interests of this nation in the said beritorial possessions, revenues, 
and commeree, have been materially impaired, and would probably fall into witer 
ruin if an immediate and fitting remedy were nob provided.” Assuming: this 
prounble to be proved, there was no use in atbempting half ineasures The 
whole body was totally and ineurably corrupt, and was only bo be saved trom 
destiuction by being deprived of all means of hurting ibself Phe proposal 
therefore was to place ib under trust for a period of four years With this 
view, the court of directors and the general court of proprietors were both to 
be abolished, and all their powers, so far as not altered hy the new acl, were to 
be conferred. on seven direeblors, and vine assistautedireelors, the lather, however, 
being restrieled to the management of the commerce ouly, and heme even in 
this “under and subject to the orders and directions” of the former, who alono 
were to have “full power and authoriby’ to govern, order, and manage the 
whole afltits of the Company, aud in particular “to remove, displace, suspend, 
appoint, confium, or restore all and every person or porsons whatsoever, flor or 
to any office, station, or capacity whatever, civil or military.” Both the diree- 
toy, of whom no special qualification was required, and the assistant direebous, 
who behoved to be proprictors possessing at least £2000 of stoek, wero uamerd 
in the bill, bub in the occurrenes of vacancies they were to he supplied, tn the 
vase of cireetous, by the crown, and in the case of assistant-clireetors, by the 
proprictors, who, ib was specially provided, were not bo “vole by ballot, or in 
any obher covert or concowed manner, but in an open court” specially surm- 
moned for the purpose, The assistant-directors night be removed for mixcon: 
duet by a vote of tive directors; and both directors and assistanb-directors were 
removable by the crown on the address of either House of Parliament Neither 
directors nor assistunt-directors were to hold avy office whatsoever in the service 
of the Company, nor any place of profit tuder the erown during pleasure, No 
mention was made of any payment to the dircetors, but each assistant-director 
was to have a salary of £500 a year. Other sections of the Dill contained 
varions provisions for enabling the directors to settle the difloronces whieh 
might arise bebween the supreme council and the srhordinate presidencies, ov 
between. governors and their councils, to redress the grievances of uablive and. 
protceled princes, and prevent or punish other ascertained abuses, Lt is un- 
necessary, however, to enter further ito detail, as the bill, instead of becoming 
law, proved the ruin of the ministry which had vontured to propose it, This 
was owing, not so much to ity own demerits, thongh these were netther lew 
nor stnall, as to adventitious causes, the most powerful of which was the avowed 
hostility of the king, who went so far as to intrust Karl Templo with a written 
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note, in which his majesty declared that “he should deem those who should vote 
for it (the bill) not only not his friends, but his enemies, and that uf Lod 
Temple could pué it in stionger words, he had full authority to do so” Before 
this note was written the bill had passed the commons by a majority of 208 to 
102, and been. read a first tume in the lords On the second reading the effect 
of the king’s nole was strikingly manifested — Several peers who had intrusted 
the minister with theit proxies wilhdiew them only a few hows before the 
house met, others acenstomed to be his supporters voted in opposition, and the 
bill was thrown out by a majority of cighty-seven Lo seventy-nine The dis- 
missal of the coalition ministry immediately followed, aud Mr. Pitt became first 
lord of the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer 

The state of political parties was now singular, Mr. Fox’s bill, rejected by 
the lords, had been carried in the commons by a majorily of more than two bo 
one, and this majority, though gradually dwindling down, still continued so 
great that the new ministry sustained a succession of defeats. One of these 
books place on, the introduction of a third Kast Incua bill, which, haviny been 
Inonght in by My Pilt on the 16th of January, 1784, aller leave obtained, and 
been read a second tine on, the 23d, was thrown out, on the motion for its being 
committed, by a majorily of 222 to 214. Lmmediately on its rejection, as if 
India were now by mutual consent the babtle-field on which the struggle be- 
tween the two great political parties in the state was to be decided, Mx, Fox. 
gave notice of his intention to bring in another bill “for the betder regulation 
and management of the affairs of the Mast Tndia Company” This intention 
ho was not permitted to camy out. His majority in the commons had almost 
disuppeared, that against him in the lords had rapidly increased; and the general 
dissabistvetion fell at the coalition, in whieh everything like principle seomer!. 
to have been sacrificed for the altatnment of place, left 110 room to cowbt that 
ninisters wight, by dissolving parliancut, gain a large accession of strength, 
So conscions, jadeed, were Me. Pow and his party of this tact, that Chey lad 
endeavoured to preveut the rewization of it, by moving and carrying an address 
ty Lis majesty against a dissolution, This oxtreme measure, by increasing the 
unpopular iby of its supporters, only precipitated the appeal to the constituencies, 
The result was to give ministors a powerful wajority. 

Shortly after the new parliament met, Mr. Pitt again brought in an Hast 
India bill, Though difforing little from (he former, which the commons had 
rejected, it now passed with comparative ease through both houses, and having 
received the royal assont on the 18th of August, !784, ranks in the statute book 
ns 26 Geo. 111 ¢ 25. This entitled “An act for the better regulation. and man- 
agomont of the affairs of the Hast India Company, and. of the British posses- 
sions in, India; and for establishing a court of judicature, for the tore specdy 
and effootual trial of persons accuser of offences coramitted in the Hast Indies.” 
Ths dislingnishing feature is the ostablishment of a board of commissioners, since 
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usually designated, though not in the act itself, the Board of Control, because 
designed to “superintend, direct, and control all acts, operations, and concerns 
which in any wise relate to the civil or military government, or revennes of 
the British possessions in the Hast Indies.” ‘The hoard, nominated by the erown, 
and at all times revocable by it, was tv consist of uot more than six individuals, 
privy councillors, of whom one was to be a principal secretary of state, and 
nnother the chancellor af the exchequer The secretary of slate, or, tie his 
absence, the chancellor of the exchequer, or, by the absence of both, the senior 
member was to preside. As the former two could seldom if ever attend, the 
effeet of this arrangement was to make the senior member the only actual 
president, and thas procure for him the usual designation of president of the 
board of control, The board was to have free access to all the papers of the 
Company, and the directors were not ouly io deliver to it all papers and 
despatches xelating to civil aud military government or revenue, bub to aboy 
whatever orders and instructions the board might be pleased to give respecting 
them = The only matters not submitted to the control of the board were the 
cormiorcial; and as ib was possible that the board and the directors might difler 
in opinion ax lo the subject-matter of a despateh, the one lolding it to heloug 
to one of the classes of subjects placed under control, aud the other holding it 
to be striebly commercial, ib was provided that in all such eases of difference, 
his majesty tn council should decide without appeal 

Nomiually the eourt of directors and the general court of proprietors were 
to he constituted as before, and exercise all the rights of patronage, and other 
privileges which they previously possessed; ii reality, however, Ghey were 
essentially changed, not merely by the very establishment of the board, but by 
other special provisions in the ae. Thus, by section 29, the proprietors were 
prohibited from interfering to alter any order once approved hy the board; and 
by sections 15 and 16, the directors as a hedy were excluded vot only from the 
management, hut even from the knowledge of all transactions “concerning the 
levying of war or making of peace, or treating or negotiating with any of the 
native princes or states in fadia.” This great constitutional cluuee was effected 
by the establishment of a secret commitiee. This eonmutteo, consisting of nob 
nore bhan three of their uuniber, the directors were enjoined to appotut, and 
through these (hres tho bowd inight transmit and give effeet to all their orders 
relating to the above important transactions, Again, while by section 19 it 
was expressly declared that the board were not to have the “power of nominn- 
ling or appointing any of the servants of the said United Company,” ib was 
enacted by section 22, that the power of removing or rvealling any servant, 
high or low, civil or military, might be exercised not merely hy the dircelors, 
but by the crown. The obvious tendency, and, as will afterwards le seen, tle 
practical result of this absolute power of recall, was do enable the orown to 
monopolize as much India patronage as it might choose to claim, since evory 
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nomination nol made in accordance with its wishes it could at once nullity by 
recalling the nomince 

With regard to the management in India, few constitutional changes weie 
made. The superiority of the governor-veneral to his colloagues was to remain 
restricled as before toa easting vole, bub both in Bengal and the other presi- 
dencies, the number of councilors was to be reduced to thuee, of whom the 
commandor-in-chic! was always Lo be one, and to rank immediately atter the 
governor — Ife was not, however, unless specially appointed, to succeed to the 
chair during a tunporary vacancy, as the next senior councillor might. In 
order to deline more accurately the relations of the supreme council and the 
other presidencies, ib was enacted by section 381 that “the governor-general 
and votueil of Fort William aforesaid shall have power and authority to 
superintend, comtral, and direct the several presidencies and governments now 
or hereafter do be ereeted or established in the Kast Tudies by the said united 
Company, in all such points as ielate Lo any transactions with the country 
powers, of {0 war or peace, or to the application of the revenues or forees al’ 
such presidencies and settlements in time of war, or any other points as shalt 
from time to time be specially referred by the court of directors of the said 
Company to their superintendence and control Where doubts might arise as to 
whether the supreme conneil were not exceeding the above jurisdiction, the 
subordinate presidencies were still in the meantime bo obey. In regard to 
forvign policy, the 8th section declares and enacts as follows:—-“ Whereas to 
patsue schemes of conyrest and extension of dominion in India, are measures 
repuguant to the wish, the honour, and the poliey of this nation,” therefore 
“ib shall nol be lawful for the governor-goneral and council of Mort William 
aforesaid, without the express command and authority of the said courb al 
divegbars, or the secret committee of the said court of directors, in any case 
Cexeopb whore hostilities have actually been, commenced, ov preparations acbually 
made for fhe commencement of hostilities, against Lae British nation in fadia, 
or against sone of the princes or states dependent thereon, or whose territories 
the said united Company shall be at sueh time engaged by any subsisting 
lealy Wo defend or guarutes), either to declare war or commence hostilities, 
or enter into any treaty for making war against any of the country princes or 
states in Tudia, or any treaty for guarantecing the possessions of any cotmtry, 
provinces, or states; and that in sach case, ib shall not be lawful for the said 
governor-genora and council to declare war or vommence hostilities, or enter 
ito any treaty for making war against any olher prince or state, than such as 
shal he actially commencing hostilities, or making proparations ae aforesaid ; 
or to mala auch (roaly for guaranteeing the possessions of any prince or state, 
bub upon the consideration of such prince or state actually erigaging Lo assisl 
the Company against such hostile commencement, or preparations made as 
aforesaid.” 
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Among the various other provisions of the act, it may be sufficient simply 
to mention one series designed to prevent corrupt accumulation in India, by 
compelling the servants of the Company on their return to furnish inventories 
of their property on oath and under heavy penalties; another series erecting a 
new court in this country for the trial of offences committed in Lidia by British 
subjects; and separate sections prohibiting presents, fixing the rule of appoint- 
ment by seniority, enforcing economy, redressing the complaints of zenuindarg, 
and others arranging the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, and settling disputes between 
him and the Rajah of Tanjore. The provisions for the disclosures of property 
proved so inquisitorial, that they were formally repealed after the lapse of only 
two years by 26 Geo. IIL ¢& 16, which also supplied an important defect in the 
above act, by authorizing the governor-general, as proposed by My. Dundas’s 
hill, to act in certain cases on his own responsibility, even. in opposition to the 
majority of Lis council, and allowed the offices of governor-general and com- 
mander-in-chief to be unibed in one person, The new court, though nog abol- 
ished, was so chnusily contrived, that no proceedings ever took plice under ik, 


BOOK VI. 


FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF TILE BOARD OF CONTROL TO 
TITE COMPLETE EXTINCTION OF TILE COMPANY'S TRADI. 


CUOAPTER I 


Mi Macpheison governor gcneral-—The Naboh of Aarcot’s debth—Loid Macartney, proposed as 
a) goveruor-goneral, dechnes—Loud Cormwallis appomtcd— is evil and quilitay refinms 







i Tho cession of Guntoor—New agrrument with Nizam Ah 

sera sEN Mr Wastings quitted Bengal without waiting a ts 

for the airival of a iceululy appointed successor, 

temporary possession of the chair was takeuw by ate ce 

Mr Joln Macpherson, to whom it of right belonged goano 

as the yenior member of council ‘This was the “"" 

gentleman who was formerly sven intriguing for the 

Nabob of Arcot with the British ministry, and was rewarded 

for his zealous exertions to injure the Company, by the appoint- 

ment of a wrilership in the presidency of Madras. Lis possession of 

Cy” talent, and more especially of that kind of talent which gains patronage, 

; and therchy secures advaneanent, was fully evimeed by his subsequent 
cancer,  Crovernor Dupré, shortly after his return from England, admitted 

him to his confidence, and employed him in writing bis despatches Thus 

pawonized, ho in 1774 obtained the Jucratave appoiutment of paymaster to the 

army, fn 1776, he sustained what seamed to be a serious reverse of fortune, 

though i ultimately paved the way for his higher promotion A memorial, 

detailing the manner in whieh be had intrigued for the nabob, had somehow 

flun into the hands of Lord Pigot, It is probable that in the disputes which 

then prevailed ab Madras, Mr. Macpherson had strenuously espoused tle cause 

of his ancient patron; and that his lordship, who had been specially sent out 

to oppose Una claims of the nahob, and reinstate the Rajah of Tanjore in his 

torvitorios, was not unwilling to use the memorial for the purpose of ridding 

himself of a Somuidable opponent. He therefore caused Mx. Macpherson to be 

suumoned before the council, and interrogated whether he acknowledged the 

memorial as his production. Having given what was held to be an evasive 

answer, he was forthwith, without being called upon for his defence, dismissed 

from tho Company’s service, On his return, to Hogland, he appealed to the 

(liroctors, a majority of whom séem te havo been easily satisfied that he ought ; 
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bo he restored, but were puzzled hew to proceed By the Regulating Act, a 
servant dismissed could not be restored without the conetirence of three=ft vurths 
of the directors and three-fom ths of the proprietors — Was this requisile in the 
present tustanee, or would a mere majority suffice? The Coupany's slanding 
counsel, while admitting that the dismissal was informal, held rather ineonsis. 
tently that the concurrence of three-fourths was required, and voluntecred advice 
on a subject on which ib was nob asked, by adding to his opinion the following 
postscript —“ Tb is worth cousideing, if Mr. Macpherson should be restored, 
whether he is a proper person to be eon- 
Gnned in the Company's service, He had 
inamy opinion too much connection with 
the Nabob of Arcot; and whon the Com. 
pany’s interest and the mabob's are affect. 
wd, as they will often happen, they will 
vroably disturb a man of honour and in- 
begrily” "The directors, not y eb sibintiod, 
consulted the solicit ov-general, Ma, Wodder 
Irn, afterwards Lord chancellor Lough 
borough, who solved the diffeuliy dn a 
more lawyer-lke manner, by holdin that, 
an tivegular dismissal was in feet no dis 
unissal ab all, aad consequently Ghat the 
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ouly thing now necessary was to declare 
eo ee Unt Mr, Macpherson was still in (he ser 
Wie, 

Tho clirectors, in acting upon his opinion, thought it necessary to soften the 
proceeding to the Madras council by adding, when they announced to them 
Ma, Maepherson’s restoration, that, “as his behaviowr was disrespecttil to the 
board, aud tm other particulars very reprehensible, we direct that you give itm 
a severe reprimand, and acquaint him that a dike conduct will meet with aw 
severer punishment.” The direetors could hardly have been serious in, this 
part of the sentence, since they allowed bim to remain in Kngland Will January, 
1781, and then sent him out, nob to Madras, bub to Bengal, to supply Ue place 
rendered vacant in the supreme council by the resignation of Ma. Barwell. 
This brought him so near the chair that Mr. Hastings depatture place. hin in 
it, and thus, by a train of ciremnstancoy, an individual, over whose lead a 
senbouce of censure for conduct “ very reprehonsible” hung suspended, became 
Governor-general of India. 

Tt is doubtful if any amount of administrative skill would havo onabled 
Mi, Macpherson (o surmount the obstacles arising from his easly antecedents, aru 
prove himself worthy of the honour which had beon wnexpectedly thrust upon 
him, and it was fortunate, both for him and the Company, that the short period 
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duming whieh he held the chair was one of comparative quiescence He as far, 


however, fiom admitting that he had an easy task to perform Ou the contiary, 
Doubttul 


on the 4th of March, 1785, only a month after he had obtamed his elevation, 
he declared in a letter to the directors—* The public distress was never s0 
pressing as at this moment The scason of the heavy collections 1s over: 
the demands of Madias and Bombay ate most pressing, and ou arrears to the 
aly we upwards of fifty laes” At a later period, when made aware of the 
appointwent of a successor, and natmally desirons to set his own conduct in 
the most favourable light, he reminded the directors that he had become their 
governor-general “at a season of peculiar difficulty, when the close of a ruinous 
war, atu the relaxed habits of their service, had left all their armies in arrear 
and their presidencies in disorder” Some eredib was given to Mr Macpherson 
for finangial ability, and for the exertions which ho made to ect the pressure 
on the weasury, by enforcing economy and effecting reduction wherever it was 
pacticable Partly as a roward for this conduct, and partly also, it is pre- 
sumed, for political services rendered at -varions tines, he was created a baronet 
on the LOth of dune, (786 The direetors also, when they appointed his 
suecessor, gave him an unanimous vote of thanks for his whole conduct as 
vovermor-veneral, Tt would seem, however, that in this vote they wore some- 
whl premature, and that more carcful inquiay would have Urrown evpsiderable 
donhts, both on the success and the purity of his administration, Promises of 
assistance, Which he had wiwarrantably made to the Mahvrattas, placed his suc- 
cessor ina dilemma from which he found extreme difficulty in escaping, without 
serious offence either to them or to Tippoo, who, if such assistance had been 
given, would justly have complained of it as a g1oss violation of Lrealy; and 
Tord Cornwallis, writing contidentially to Mr Dundas, docs not hesitate to say, 
“T clepend on your secrecy, and will not conceal from you that the late govern 
mont (Sir dohu Maepherson’s) had no authority, and the grossest frands were 
daily committed before their faces, their whole conduct, and all their prebensions 
to economy, except in the reduction of salaries, was a scene of delusion”! At a 
later period, when Sir Joba Macplerson was proposing to retin to Tndia, not 
seriously, bub in the bope that the proposal might induce government to grant 
him a pension, Lord Cornwallis again wrote Mr. Dundas as follows (vol, i, p, 871); 
“That tho former (Sir J. Macpherson) does not retum to India, is indeed a 
fortunate event: but his bemg officially permitted to veturn, and bis having 
been wishin a few days of embarking, hay had an effect not easily to be removed. 
What wust tho people of this country, citber Europeans or natives, linagino? 
‘They havo seen. that our measures have becn as widely different as, I trust, they 
believe our dispositions and characters to be.” Again, he asks, “Why does 
Mr, Dundas let bim retwn? Why dooy he not tell hint, when he talks of griev- 
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ances and pensions, that he may thank himself well off that he ts nob impeached? 
——that he was guilty of a breach of an act of paliament in the oller which he 
made of aid lo the Poonah government, and that he was guilty of bascly 
degrading the national chareeler by the quibbles and lies which he made use of 
to evade the performance of it,—that lis government was a system of the 
dirtiesb jolbbing?’ As Lord Cormwallis, at the time when he used {his strong 
language, was personally offended ab a vomou which Sir John Maephoson had 
cireulated respecting bin, perhaps some 
deduction ought to be made from this 
Intter censare, but his dordship never 
wold have writen in sueh levms with- 
oul having ample proof that his char gos 
were well founded, and that Sir Joh 
Macpheron, whose lage statue and 
sofb plausible manner had given him the 
surname of © the ceutle giant,” was in 
deed what his antecedents lead us to 
expeel= an unserupulons tittigner and 
wholesale dealer in corruption. 

During Sir John Maepherson’s tenure 
of ofliee, Lord Macartney paid a visit 
lo Croubta 
strumental in obtaining the assignment, 
of the nabob’s reventites, and was ean 
vineed that the ouly effeebual method of 
making these revenues available, both for tbe current expenses of government, 
and the liquidation, of the debt due by the nabob to the Company, was to make 
that assiguinent permanent. ‘This proposal was of couse mort obnoxious Lo 
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the nabob, who insisted, with some show of reason, that, a9 Lhe assignment had 
heen originally made on the widurstanding thad ib was to oxish only during the 
war, Tb was a breach of good faith to ipsish on continuing if, now Uhab the wir 
had ceased. Jn this view the nabolh wag strennously sippporled by Paul 
Benfield and the other so-called ereditors of the nabob, who lef no terns 
untried to prejudice both the supreme council and the eourk of direelors against 
Lord Macartney’s plan. With the supreme council they wore completely suc- 
cossful, and Mi, Tastings, now at open war with lis lordship, had peremptorily 
enjoined him to make the re-assignment to the nabob withoul delay. The 
court of directors at first took an opposite view, but ultimately were induced, 
or rather perhaps compelled to change it, us the Board of Contaol was now in 
full operation, and had cdpoused the cause of Benfield and his coadjators, Lord 
Madartney had braved the indignation of the supreme council, and in effect 


defied i Hastings to do his worst by refusing to obey his orders, The same 
Al } : 
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course could not be pmsued with the directors, more especially as they were 
now understood only to express the sentiments of the government, and he there- 
tore adopted the only alternative which could save his consistency by resigning 
‘The resignation, however, was not a sudden thought. He had previously, on the 
ground of il health, requested the appoimtinent of a successor, tnd the same letter 
which ordered the restoration of the assiguinent, informed him Ghat he was to be 
suceeeded by Ma, Llollond, who, being already in the country, could enter on office 
at ones, There was thus nothing to prevent Lod Macartney trom cariying his 


resolution. into immediate effect. Previous to the arrival of the final decision of 


the directors ou the subject of the assignment, he had prepared for the worst 
“Well apprised,” he says, ‘of the nabob’s extensive influence, and of the ability, 
industry, and vigilance of his agents, and observing a concurrence of many 
other circumstances, 1 was not without apprehensions, that before the govern- 
ment of Madras could have timely notice of the train, the assignment might he 
blown wp at bome, the sudden shock of which T kuew must almost instantly 
overthrow the Company in the Carnatic. [ therefore employed mysell’ most 
assiduously in making preparations to mitigate the mischiel!, and by degrees 
collected and stored wp all the money that it was possible to reserve with 
safety from olher services and demands; so that, when the explosion burst upon 
us, I had provided an unexpected mass of Tittle less than thirtoon lees of rupees 
(£130,000) to resist its first violence.” Whatever relief this might give, the 
fatuve was still to be provided for, and therefore Lord Macartney, now relieved 
from the toils of oflice, agreed, at the request of his late colleagues, instead of 
suiling direct for England, to pay a visié Go Calcutta, and endeavour, by a full 
and strong representation of the pernicious consequences of reinstating the 
nabob, to obtain the sanction of the supreme council Lo a postponement. Suecess 
could searucly have been anticipated, since abl the very head of the council sat 
aman whose sympathies minst have been wholly enlisted in favour of the nabob, 
and who, after exposing himself lo obloqny by acting as his agent and silling 
in parliament as his nomines, was not now likely to tun his back upon hin. 
There was still another vesourco, Lopes had been licld ont that the revenues 
of Bengal weve ahout to yield a surplus hy which the deficiencies of the other 
presidongies would bo supplied, but the prognostigated funds were not furth- 
coming, and the supreme council, when solicited on the subject, could only point 
to their own necussitios, and declare their inability to “give any extraordinary 
and eontinued aid to Fort St. George.” 

While detained in Caleutta. by illness, Lord Macartney received a Hattoring 
testimony to the value of his previous services, in a despatch from the directors 
appointing him governor-general. His health and other considerations induced 
him to decline the appointinent, and, leaving Sir Tohn Macpherson still in 
possession of the chain, hé seb sail for England, We did not then think that 


he had closed his Indian cateor. From the acgottht of his biographer he appears 
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vous nob so much to have refused the appointment, as deferred acceptance of it 

~~ ull he should have had an opportunity of personally “submitting to his majesty’s 
Tand ministers certain regulations, which he considered indispensable for the salva- 
aan tion of Uhis part of the empire, aud of layme before then: those conditions on 


t . 2 : . ere , 
manta Which only he felt hinsclf able to fulfil Lhe pmposes of bis appomtment, with 


wove Tne 


aot advantage to the public and ieputation to himself"! When he attived in. 


Hneland on the Oth of January, 1786, the appomiment was still open, and he 
had conferences both with the directors and with ministers, by whom, while 
ostensibly diselaiming Ludian patronage, the vacancy was buly to be supplied 
His suggestions for the improvement of the administration in lndia were 
favourably received, and everything preparatory to his acceptance of the oltice 
seemed about bo be ananged, when he imtbimated his expectation, that, instead 
of continuing only an Dish, he would be made a British peer. Ma Dundas, 
who, as president of the Board of Coutrol, had urged Lord Macartney's appoi- 
ment, and Mer, Pilt, who, on his saggestion, had coneuied in it, in the few of 
considerable opposition from members of his administration and a strong partly 
in the India House, Celt hart at this stipulation for honours, aud wibhout further 
communication with Lord Macartney, jumediately conferred the oflica af 
governor-general on Lord Cornwallis. 


ee The re-assignment of the revenues to the uabob was not the part of lis attains 
ols Mo ‘ ’ . . . . . . 
doles which had at this time occupied the attention of the directors and (he Board. of 


Control. The enormous claims of debt whieh Paul Benfield and others bad reared 
against hin were threatening lo absorb all bigrevenues, and it therefore hecnne 
necessary to niake some fnal arrangement respecling thera, Accordingly each 
of the three Tudia bis brought into parliament by Mv. Dundas, Mv. Fos, anil 
Mr. Pitt, contained a special clause on the subject Mv. Dundas’s hill proposed 
io “take into consideration the present state of the affairs of the Nahob of 
Arcot, aur inquire into and ascertain the ovigin, nature, and amount of hig just 
debts.” Mr, Fox, in addition toa sinilar inquiry, proposed to strike wb the voot 
of the evil by enacting that in future ib should he “unlawful for any servant, 
civil or military, of the Company to be engaged in the borrowing or lending of 
any money, or inany money transactions whatsoever, with any protected or other 
native prince,” and, that the Nabob of Arcot, the Rajah of Tanjore, ov wny other 
protected native prinec, shoul “not assign, mortgage, or pledge any land what- 
soever, or the produce or revenue thereof, to any British subject whatsoever.” 
The clause in My, Pilt’s Dill, the only one which becume luw, was a4 follows: 
“Whoroas very large sums of money are claimed to be duc to British subjects 
by the Nabob of Arcot, ... . be it enacbed that the court of direators shall, as 
soon as may be, take into considoration the origin and justico of the said demands; 
and, that they shall give such orders to their presidencies and servants abroad 
for completing tho investigation thereof, as the naturo of the cago shall require; 


# ' Barrow's Life of Lord Macartney, vol, ic p. BI, 
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and for establishing, in coneert with the uabob, such fund for the discharge of 
those debts which shall appear to be justly duc, as shall appear consistent with 
the rights of the Company, the security of the creditors, and the honour and 
dignity of the said nabob ” 


AD 1786 


Tn accordance with this enactment, the directors procecded to “take into Fractmont 


vousideration the origin and justice” of these claims on the nabob, and “for 
completing the investigation,” prepared the diaft of a despatch instructing the 
Madras governinent how to proceed Waving submiticd this draft for approval 
to the Board of Control, they were astonished, on receiving it back, to find ib so 
conipletely altered as to retain little of its original identity. In particular, the 
investigation contemplated by the legislature was entirely superseded, and it 
was declared in reyand 40 two important classes of debts, described as “the loan 
of (767 and tho loan of 1777, commonly called the cavalry loan,” that their 
“origin and justice” was “clear and indisputable, agreeable to the true sense 
and. spirit of the late act of pacliament” A. third class of debts, described as 
the “consolidated debt of 1777," was admitted to stand “upon. a less favourable 
footing” TL had been contracted at a lime when “an irreversible order of the 
directors” prohibiting their people “rom having any dealings with the country 
eovernments in money matters” was “in full force and vigour;” i, had been 
declared by the Madras council not to have been “in any respech whatever con- 
ducted ander the auspices or protection of that government;” and in December, 
(77S, a4 soon as the consolidation of that debt Deeame known to the directors, 
they had written as follows: “Your account of the nabob's private debts is very 
arming; bub Hom whatever canse or causes those debts have been contracted 
or inereased, we hereby repeat our orders, thal the sanction of the Company 
be on no account given to any kind of security for the payment or liquidation 
thereof (except by the express authority of the court of dircetors), on any 
aveount or pretence whatever.” The consolidated debt, accordingly, had ve- 
ceived “no ganebion or writhority,” and the creditors moreover, when they made 
theiy alleged loans, were nol only aware “how greatly the affairs of the nabob 
were at that time deranged,” but had taken “the nist effectual means to post- 
pone” the payment of his debt to the Company, “by procuriig an assignment 
of such specific revenues for the discharge of their own dobts as alone could 
havo cnabled" him to meet it. This debt, thus accumulated in direct violation 
of a subsisting order of the directors, and to the direct injury of the Company, 
had certainly no claim to their counlenanca, and ought, at all ovents, to hava 
heen, subjectod to a most rigid cxamination. The Board of Control atvived at 
a different conclusion, and using the directors as their month-piece, gave their 
decision in the following terms:-— 
«Under all these circumstances we should be warranted to refiase our aid or 
proteotion to the recovery of this loan; but when we gonsider the inexpediency 
of keeping the subject of the naboh’s debts. longer afloat than ig absolutely 
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necessary ; when we consider how much the final conclusion of this business will 
dend to promote tranquillily, aedil, and circulation of property in the Carnatic, 
and when we consider that the debtor concurs with the ereditor in establishing 
the justice of those debts consolidated in L777 into gross swans, for which bonds 
were given, liable to be transferred to persons different from the original eredi- 
tors, and having no share or knowledge of the transactions in which the debts 
originated, and of course how little ground there is to expeet any substantial 
good to result from an unlinited investigation into thea, we lave resolved so 
far to recognize the justice of those debts as to extend to them that protection 
which, upon more loreible grounds, we have seen canse to allow Lo the other two 
classes of debts” The only distinetion made bebwoen the debts way, that while 
the two former classes were to be admitted without question, complaints might 
be received against the third class “at the instance, either of the nabob himself, 
or of other creditors injured by their being so acinitted, or by any other persons 
having a proper interest, or stating reasonable grounds of objection.” 

In carrying out the above views the Board of Coutrol classified the debts in 
the following mannor;—t. The debt of 1767 to be made wp to the eud of 178 4, 
with the curront interest at ten per cent. 2. The cavalry loan to be made up 
to the same period, with the current interes ab twelve per cent. 3. Tho debt 
consolidated in 1777 to be made ap to the same period, with the current interest 
at twelve per eent. to November, U781, and from thence, with the current Inder. 
est ab six percent. ‘Twelve lacs of pagodas (about £180,000) were bo be received 
annually from the nabob, and applied to the liquidation of bis debt in the Lol- 
lowing order:—L. To the growing interest on the cavalry loan at Lwelve per cent. 
2, To the growing interest on the debt of 1777 at six per cont, The remainder 
was Lo be equally divided—one half given to settling the Company's debt, and 
the other half to paying the growing interest abl ten per cont and towards tho 
discharge of the principal of the debt of 1707. After tho extinction of this 
debt a similar process was to be continucd, the twolve lacs being applied, first, 
in paying the growing interest ou the debt of 1777, and the remainder there- 
after equally divided—one half to pay the current interest and principal of the 
cavalry loan, and the other half to discharge the Company's debt. On the 
extinction of the cavalry loan, sevon lacs were to be employed in extinguishing 
the Company's debt, and five lacs in paying the growing interest and capital 
of 1777. On the extinction of the Company’s debt, the whole bwelvo lacy were 
to bo applied to the debt of 1777 till the whole was discharged, 

This complicated arrangement seemed to the Board “founded on justice and 
the relative cireumstances of the different debts” The direetors thought dif 
ferently, and proceeded to state objections to such of the amendments on their 
original draft as appeared to them “either insufficient, inexpedient, or wnwar- 
tatited.” In thus: objecting, they appear not to have felt sure of their ground, 
, and heneé, besides expressing “extreme concen” at a difference of opinton with 
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the Board in this carly exercise of their controlling power, employ the following 
apologetic terms: “Tn so novel an institution, it can scarce be thought extra- 


ordinary if the exact boundaries of our respective functions and dutics should Diteronce of 


nob af ones, on either side, be precisely aul familiarly understood, and we 
therefore confide tu your justice and candour for believing that we have no 
wish to evade or frustrate the salutary purposes of your institution, as we on 
our part are thoroughly satisfied that you have no wish to encroach on the legal 
powers of the Kast tndia Company.’ The directors were evidently under the 
impression that they still possessed some degree of independent power, The 
result of their remonstrance on this occasion must have gone far to open their 
eyes, aud convince them that whenever tho Board of Control chose to be per- 
omptory they hacl no alternative but to obey. 

[u regard to the private debts of the nabob, and the application of the 
twelve lacs annually, tho divectors submitted “that at least the opportunity 
of questioning, within the limited time, the justice of any of the debts, ought 
to have been fully preserved,” and doubted “how far the express dircution of 
the act to examine the nature and origin of the debts has becu by the amended 
paragraphs complied with” In respect to the mode of payment they use 
stronger language and say, “Ou duly requires that we should state ow 
strongest dissent. Our right to be paid the arrears of those expenses by which, 
almost to aur ruin, we have preserved the country, and all the property ¢on- 
nected with it, from falling a prey to a foreign conqueror, surely stands para- 
mount to all chains for former debts upon the revenues of a covmtry so pre- 
sorved, even if the legislature had not expressly limited the assistance to be 
given Lo private eredilors to he such as should be consistent with our own. 
tights.” They conclude wilh dedaring, “uulil ow dobt shall be discharged we 
vn by no means consent Lo give wp any part af the seven lacs to the private 
ereditors; and we humbly apprehend that in this deelavation we do not exceed 
the limits of the authority and rights vested inus.” The Board of Control con- 
deseanded to veburn an answer, but ina style which evinced a full consciousness 
of dhe extent of their powers, Aftu endeavouring to show bhat the debt of the 
noboh, if taken at tires willions sterling, will, by the pla» proposed, be dis- 
charged “in the vourse of the eleventh year,” they continued thus: “We cannot, 
thevelore, he of optuion that there is the mnallest ground for objecting to this 
anrangemont as injurious to tho faterests of the Company, even if the measure 
wore to be considered on the mere ground of expediency, and with a view 
only to the wisdom of re-establishing credit and cireulation in a commercial. 
establishment, without any consideration of those motives of attention to the 
feelings aud honour of the nabob, of humanity to individuals, and of justice 
to persons in your service and living under your protection, which hava 
actuated the legislature, and which afford not ony justifiable but commendable 
gvounds for yout conduct.” ihe Sie 
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AD, 1786. Tho directors after this rebull were unable bo carry their interference any 
~~" further, but there was still another ordeal through which the resolution of 
Diewsmonm the Board of Control was destined to pass On the 28th of February, 17835, 
oe. Mr. Fox brought the subject before parliament, by a motion “for papers relative 
pou to the direction for charging the Nabob of Arcot's private debts to Knropeans 
dubia. on the vevenues of the Carnatic.” his motion was resisted by ministers, ina 
manner which showed that there was something behind the curtain which they 
were anxious to conceal. Mr Burke drew the curtain aside, and in the cele- 
brated speech from which we have more than once quoted, made ib palpable, 
abnost Lo demonstration, that the recognition of the debt without even the form 
of osamination, was ashameless concession made bo Paul Bentield, for the purpose 
of seeuring his parliamentary influence, After a damaging exposure of minis- 
torial corruption, Mr. Burke sums up in the following temus:--“T have thus 
laid before you, I think with suflicient Gearness, the connection of the ministers 
with My. Atkinson abt the general election; J have laid: open to you tho cou- 
an. Barto noetion of Atkinson with Benfield; [have shown Bentich ls eniployinent of his 
a wealth in creating a parliamontary interest bo procure a minisbevial protection ; 
L have sct before your eyes bis large concern in the debt, his practices bo hide 
that concern from the publig eye, and the liberal protection which be hay 
received from the minister. Lf this chain of cireumastancos do not fead you 
necessarily to conclude that the minister Jing paid to the avarice of Bonfiold 
the services done by Benfield’s conncetion Lo his uubition, Lido not know any- 
thing, short of the contession of the party, that can persuade you of his guilt, 
Clandestine and collusive practice en only be traced by econbination aul eom- 
perison of circumstances. To vejech such combination and cowuprrison is bo 
reject the only means of detecting fraud; it is indeed to give it a patent and 
{roo lieense to cheat with impunity”? Tt is rather singular thag at the time of 
the debate, no reply to this speech was attempted. Ono reason assivnued. is, 
that from the littlo impression which ib produced om the house, Myr Pitt, after 
consulting with My, Grenville, considered a reply wnnecessary, A more 
probable reagon. is, that a reply was deemed inexpediont, Ministers Inew ib 
was casicr to find votes than arguments, and Uheretore hastened. to elose a dis 
cussion, which, the longer it was continued, only made the infamy of the 
Wwansaction more apparent. Tow large the sums which fictitious creditors were 
enabled to oxtort under this corrupt arrangement with Bontield may be tiforred 
from the fact that, under a commission which afterwards sab lo adjudicate on 
other enormous debis alleged to have heon contracted by tho Nabeb of Arcot, 

out of £80,400,000 claimed, only .£2,687,000 was allowed. 
Lord Cornwallis arrived at Culeutta in the beginning of September, 1786, 
and immediately assumed the two offices, conjoined for the first tima in his 
Person, of' governor-general and commander-in-chief Nearly four years before, 
when. the Shelburne ministry was in power, the office of governor-genvral bad 
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been offered to him, and declined on grounds similar to those which afterwards a p 1780 


induced Lord Macartney to defer his acceptance, and it was partly with a view 


. . 6 . ; : < Lord Con- 
to remove the objections of Lord Cornwallis, that Mr Dundas introduced into wants made 


his Mast India bill the clause empowering the govermor-general to ach im certain 
emeryencies on lis own responsibility, even in opposition to the majority of lis 
councll In introducing this bill, Me Dundas bad not only wyed the recall of 
Mi Tastings, bub advocated the appointanent of Lod Cornwallis, on whom, by 
way of contrast, he pronounced an 
eulogy invre remarkable for plainness 
ol speech than elegance, “TLere,” he 
exclaimed, “there was no broken Lor- 
tune to be mended! Tere was no 
avatics to be gratified! Tere was no 
heggarly mushroom kindred to be 
provided for—no crew of lungry fol- 
lowers gaping to be gorged!” An 
culogy, in a mmch betber spiril, than 
bhis vulgar tirade, was pronounced by 
Mr Tox, who, in bringing ta his Hast 
India bill, referred to the above clause, 
and spoke of Lord Cornwallis in the 
following terns: -~A learned gentle- 
maan. (Mey Dundas) Jasb year proposed 
to give the most extraordinary power 





tu the governor-gencral of Bongal; he Lob Comswitiis—Attor J Hoppna, fA 
ab the same thue named the person 
who wis to fill the office, The person was Hail Cornwallis, a person who L 
name now only lor the purpose of paying homage to his great character, ‘The 
name of such a man might make parlianent consent to the vesting of such 
powers in aw vovernor-general; bub certatu [am that nothing but the great 
character of that noble lord, could ever induce the legislature to commit such 
powers (0 an individual at the distance of half the globe.” My. Pitty Hast 
Jndin bill did nol contain Mr, Dundas’s clause, and this may lave Leen one 
yeuson why Mx, Dundas, whon again in power, proposed that the appointment 
of governor-general should he offored, nob to Lovd Cornwallis, but to ‘Lord 
Macartney. When, for reasons already explained, this appointment did not 
take effect, Lord Cornwallis was again applied to, and accepted, on boing agsered 
that the additional powers which he claimed, and tho legal union of the offices 
of governor-goneral and commander-in-chief would be scared by a new appli- 
cation to parliament. Clauses to this effect were accordingly introdticed into 
the bill, which was passer into act 26 Geo. TIL! 6 46, bub had nob received 
the royal assont when Loril Cortwallia sailed. 
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Tho new govenmont undoubtedly commeneend under tavomable cireum- 
stances, The character of Loid Comaltlis, nobwilhsteanding the disaster which 
had befallen him in America, stood justly high with all parties, ab the head of 
the Board of Control, tn which all the leading powers of the directors now 
contered, was his able and zealous fiiend, Hem y Dundas, the absolute night of 
reuall vested um the crown would be exercised the moment he intimated a wish 
to be vid of any member of his council who might threaten to he louhlesome, 
and in the meantime, before the actual recall was pronounced, he could. set 
opposition at defiance by acting as he was enrpowered to do ou his own responsi 
bitty. The govermment of Si John Macpherson bad been so fechle and 
defvetive, that there was no risk of suffering by any comparison which aight be 
instituted, and all the presidencies, though exhausted by an expensive and 
unsuccessful war, were beginning to reap the fiuits of the general peaco which 
had suceceded ib Lard Coumwallis, ib is true, was entering on a field whieh was 
entirely new to lim, and being in consequence obliged for a time ib least to 
rely on the judgments of those whose long service had given them experience, 
was liable to be led throvgbh bad advice into serious error. On the other hand, 
be had nothing to unlearn, no old opinious to venotice, no entanglements to 
eseape, and no interests to serve but those ef the public ‘Thus disenemmbered 
of everything that could divert him from the path of duty, er Lhwait bin in the 
discharge of it, be could hardly fil, in the cxereise of the talents and virtues 
he was known to possess, to prove ab once a popular aud an eflicient goyeror- 
general 

The fast subject which engaged the attention of Lord Cornwallis, after he 
assumed the government, was tho treaty which sir John Macpherson had made 
with the Mahrattas, and by which he had bound the Courpany to furnish thom 
with a body of troops. This trealy had been concluded in the very tect of the 
act of parliament, and was a palpable violation of the troaty made wilh Tippoo, 
since he was ab that time actually engaged in hostilities with the Malnattas, 
aud could not but consider a supply of lroops Lo then as equivalent to a declare 
tion of war against himsel! Within a fortnight after his arrival abt Caleta, 
Lord Cornwallis thus expressed his opinion ina letber to Mr Dundas: "You 
will see tha we are got into avery awkward, foolish sevape, Ly offering ashiat- 
anee Lo the Mahrattas; how we shall get out of ib with honor, God knows, 
brit out of it we must get somehow, and give no troops.” Accordingly, on the 
27th September, he lodged a ininute, in which, after exposing tha iegality 
and injustice of the treaty, he adds, “It is wnnecessnry to examine the 
policy of a measure wo are not at liberty to adopt; we cannot give the three 
battalions without going bo war; we cannot go to war without offending the 
laws of our country. 1b is thercfore high time to extricate ourselvos from our 
present, critical and dangorous situation, the continuance of which will nob only 
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give the most just grounds of offenee to Tippoo, but will probably produce ¢ 
quartel with the Poonah ministers” The comse adopted was to take the 
opportunity of the change in the eovernment, to intimate to the Malnattas that 
“1 slrich adherence to subsisting trevties” would not allow the tioops to be sup- 
plied, and soften the intunation by referring to Uns decision, as a proof that 
the government was determined in their future conduct to be guided by “a 


* Nana Furnavese, and the other minster at Poonah, on 


spit of justice’ 
receiving the intimation, expressed much disappointment, and even made strong 
charges of duplicity, bub the plain and honest course which had been taken 
proved also to be the anost politic, and no open ruptuie was produced 

The pecuniary position of the Company next engaged attention The view 
which Lord Cornwallis took of ib was almost desponding In a leltor addressed 
to the Duke of York, who was then, it svems, engaged ‘in the pursuit of 
wnilitary knowledge wuder the great authorities of Potsdam and Brunswick,” be 
says, “The state of our finances is alaammg, the difficulties are infinite, T feel 
that the whole may go bo ruin in any hands, bub 1 do not despair LT will not 
fail in wy duty; I shall probably conunié wany errors, but 1 trust to the candid 
judgment of my king and country” To tho direetors he wrote, “While our 
unavoidable expensive establishments, tho interest due upon, our debts, and the 
demands from the other presidencies, abso the produce of the revennes, 
a considerable investment ean only be made by fresh issues of paper, Ty this 
mode the evil, though protracted, 1s inerensed. Ib exhihils a delusive appear- 
ance of wealth which cannot be supported, and, by a temporary accommodation, 
entails poumanent distresses,’ Tis language would yrobably have been still moro 
desponding, bad lie been at this time aware of the arrangement respecting the 
Nabob of Avcot's debts — Tu ignorance of that arrancement, he hid proposed. to 
leave the ercditors bo recover their debts ag they could, and writhen In a letter 
to Mr Dundas, “tans you will have approved of discomaging Campbell's plan 
of taking that load on the shonlders of the Company, which F think aro not: 
able do hoa this load of iniquity” Tlow much mast he have been disappointed 
and digested on levening that vot only had this load of iniquity been laid on 
the shoulders of the Company, but that in the doing of it another Joad of dis 
grace had been Taid on the shoulders of the British government 

Shortly after the arrival of Loud Cornwallis, several of the native princes 
and other loading persunages anxionsly dosired Jeave lo visit Caleutta. The 
Nabob of Onde, whose diftionlties had continued to incrense, proposed to come In 
person, bub was ab last satisfied on being permitted to send his minister, Hyder 
Beg Khan. Krom the accounts which he had received, the governor-general 
scoms Lo have had sowie fears of being overmatched ly hin “This minister,” 
he says ina letter to the directors, “is described to me As a mon of uncommon 
abilities, and he no doubt exercises at present the whole power of the vizier’s 
government.” Alluding to the same subject; inn letter to Mr Dundas, he says, 
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“L expeet Hyder Beg in the couse of nest month, when J shall have a diftieult 
gune to play; but [ think fairness, honesty, and firmness, will be a mateh for 
cunning, corraplion, and timidity.” The inter views whieh took place in February, 
1787, when the visib was made, appear to have juofified this opinion The 
account which Lord Cornwallis gives of these interviews, ia letter to Mr 
Dundas, is worth quoting. “1 have had several luterviews with Hyder Beg 
Khan, the vizier's minister. The total mismanagement of Onde, the confused 
manner Of stating accounts hebween the vizier and the Company, and the eon- 
stant practice on the one part of drumping-up charges, to extort every rupee 
that it was possible to get, and on the other, of puking use of every art and 
evasion to defor payment, have rendered it very diffiealt to establish a fair open 


o 


line between us”? “One ereat diflieuliy was to persuade the nabob’s minister 
that the promises made to him would be kept.” ‘<Pbyder Beg,” continues the 
Jotter, “constantly repeats a proverb of theiis—- Whoever has bec stung by a 
snake is frightened when he sees wu vope. T have heen greatly embarrassed to 
determine in iny own mind what would be a fair bargain between the two 
governments, bub ib hay been a much more arduous task Co endeavour to make 
the minister believe what J said, or indeed wnderstand the language | talked, 
L might abnost as well have expeeted him to understand Knelivh,” Lord 
Comuvallis proposed as the basis of agreentont, “that we should) diselaine all 
inanneor of Interferenee ti the revennes, collections, conmerce, and internal man. 
agement of the country, and that, on dhe other band, we should have the entire 
direction, of political matbers; and as no dependence can be placed on their oyn 
contemptible rabble, that it should he clearly admitted that they looked to us 
solely for defence, and were bo enjoy the blessings of peace ander the protection 
of the most formidable power in Uindoostan.” The uldinuite arrangement was 
that the Company should keep two brigades in Oudo, and that, inslead of the 
seventy-four lacs with which the uabob was previously charged, he should in 
fubure pay only fifty lacs in full of all demands, The revenue of Oude at this 
time exceeded two millions sterling, and therefore Lifby Ines, or a fourth of the 
whole, for complete protection was not a very unreasonable demand, ‘he state 
of the comntry, however, mast have made 16 doubtful ifit would he paid, for at 
the very time when the arrangement was made, Lord Cornwallis drew the 
following picturo of its government:— From tho hest information [have been 
able to get concerning Oude, Thoar that the vizier oxtorty every rupee he can 
from his ininisbers, to squander in debancheries, cock-fighting, dephants, und 
horsus; he is said to have a thouyand of the latter in his stables, althongh he 
nover uses them, The ministers, on their part, are folly as rapacious as their 
master; their object is to cheat him and plunder the country, They charge 
him, seveuty lacs for the maintenance of troops to enforce tho collections, the 
eteater part of which do not oxist, and the money stwpposed to pay thom goes 
into the pocket of Almas Ali Khan (a favourite ewnuch) and Hyder Beg,” 
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Another visit was offered to the governor-general al Calcutta, by a guest of 
far higher pretensions than either Ilyder Beg, or the nabob vizier his master 


AT) 1788. 


This was Jewan Bukt Belhaudar Shah, the heiv-apparent of Shah Alum, and Reletens 


consequently designated as the Shazada, or son of the king His father, 
Shah Alum, bad never becn his own master since he left the protection of the 
Company, bub had passed from hand to hand as a mere tool, according as cach 
succecding revolution gave some new chief the ascendeney at Delhi. During 
one of these vicissitudes he fell into the power of Golam Kadir Khan (son of the 
Rohilla chief Zabita Khan, Nabob of Suharunpoor), who, having gained posses- 
sion of Delhi in June, 1788, made Shah Alum prisoner, and barbarously with 
his own hand put out his eyes with the point of a dagger, With this exception, 
his person had been almost constantly in the possession of the Mahrattas, who 
endeavoured, hy means of titles and grants which they compelled lin to give, 
to extoud their authority and dominion, Shortly after the death of Nujeef 
Khan, the Shazada quitted Delhi, and arrived at Lucknow in 1784, while 
Mr. Hastings was on his last visit there. He was favourably received by the 
nabob, who allowed him four lacs of rupees for his maintenance; and he appears 
to have sueceedod in ingratiating himself with Mr, Hastings, who thus writes 
of him-——“7 saw hina almost daily for six months, in which we were either par- 
tivipators of the same dues of hospitality, or he of mine, T found him gentle, 
lively, possessed of a high sense of honour, of a sound judgment, an tucommon 
qtick ponelration, and a well-cultivated understanding, with o spivit of resigna- 
tion, and an equanimity of temper almost exceeding any within the reach of 
knowledge or recollection” Such was the individual who was now engaged 
in a hopeless endeavour to revive the lortunes of his family, and in furtherance 
of this object was desirous of an interview with the new governor-general, 
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What encouragement the schemes of the Shazada received from Mr. An oftorod 


Jtastings has not been satisfactorily explained; but the intimate terms on which 
he bad lived with hima seems to have oncowaged him to try whether be might 
be able to ingratiate himself equally with Lord Coimvwallis, Tn the letter 
announcing his intended visit, le says—“As the particulars of the allegiance, and 
sincerity, and fidelity of the noble Knglish gentlemen used to come to my hear- 
ine, 1 tuned the reins of my desire toward Lucknow, in reliance upon the 
attachment and service of the English gentlemen; and my heart's object was 
this, that, with the conjunction and advice of the noble Kuglish gentlemen, 
having provided for the settlement of the kingdom, and having planned tho 
estwblishment of the throne of his majesty, [ should obtain happincssifrom the 
title of heir-apparent which his majesty has besLowed upon me, and should, in 
return for this favonr, porform some service which might be acceptable to his 
majesty, and might remain recorded in the annals of the world. Accordingly, 
after. my arrival at Lucknow, discourses of designs and actions took place with 
Governor Hastings, but as hie departute towards Burops was near, the event of 
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this business did nob come to Light As all matters depend on their season, the 
event of these happy objects was kept until your artival  Goil be praised that 
the object of all my prayers to God is come bo pass! ‘Truly, fiom hearing 
the happy news of the arrival of you, worthy of favour, fresh delights and inn 
merable joys came to ine, and it became fixed in my penetrating mind, that, by 
the assistance of God, the settlement of the affairs of his majesty’s Crone will 
take place in the manner whieh L wish, through the wise plans of you, a peer 
vifted wilh sincerity” Tle had therefore determined to make himself happy 
by an interview, and would very speedily arrive at Caleubtar by the river. Lt 
was tmpossible for the governor-general to give any countenance bo Che objects 
which the Shazada was contemplating, Ile had formerly told him so, and 
cowd therefore now only request that his highness would remain at Benares, 
where, in consequence of orders which had been given to the officials, the atten: 
tion and respect due to his exalled dignity woul be paid with all assiduity, 

Notwithstonding this refusal to receive the vistl, 16 seamed probalile that 
the Shazada would insist on paying it, and Lord Cornwallis bad therefore 
snade up his mind as to the manner in which he was toact. “Tt shall certainly,” 
he says, ina letter to the directors, “receive and treat him with much respect 
wk the greabest kindness, but T have already prepared. his wind nob to expect 
many of the outward ceremonials usually paid in this country to the princes of the 
house of Timur, as they would not only be extromoly jilcsome to me personally, 
Dut also in my opinion improper to be submitted to by the governor-general 
abv the seat of your government. ‘lhe whole political use that may be derived 
from this event is ab present tuncertain, bub there may arise some fubure advan- 
lage if we can gain his affection and atlachment; in the meantime you need 
not be afraid of my contracting any inconveniont engagements with him” The 
course thus chalked out was evidently dictated both by good feeling and sound 
policy, and preferable to that pursued by Mr. Wastings when, on parting with 
the prince at Benares, he left him his guard of honour, for the purpose of keep- 
ing up a show of state afler the reality had vanished. The Shazada, however, 
appears to have thought differently, for after leaning that he would nab only 
receive no countonance to his schemes, but be denied the gratitication of 
exhibiting himself in full pomp as the heix-apparent of the Mogul, he gave up 
the iden of visiting Caleutla, and fixed his residence at Benares, where he was 
suldenty ent off by fever, in May, 1788. A year before his death, the interview 
which he had sought was oblained, as Lord Cornwallis was passing through 
Benares on a tour to the north Tho answer to his urgent applications for 
troops, or money to assist in the re-cstablishinent of his father’s throne, was u 
firm rolusal, and at last all he asked was an asylum to himself and bis family 
within the Company's territories, in the event of his being obliged to flee from his 
onemigs, This request was granted, and 40 make it moro formal and seeure, ib 
was reduced to writing, and signed by the governor-general and council, 
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Among the instructions which Lord Cornwallis received from the directors aD. 1197 
before quitting England, one was to institute a strict inquiry into the mode in = 
which the Company’s investment was provided, and into the gross abuses and Abuscs im 


z é . prov alias 
frauds which were supposed to he practised, through a eowupt understanding te com 
m D 


pany & 
yestrient 


hetween members of the board of trade and the contractors The chief Tocalities 
whee these corrupt practices prevailed were Benares and Jaucknow, the great 
muuts for sill, and the extent to which they weve carried may be inferred from 
the fact, that as soon as the contractors were dismissed and open competition 
was invited, the prices fell thirty per cent So satisfied were the directors of 
tho existence of collusion, that they ordered the prosecution of seven of their 
servants, who appeared to be most deeply implicated, Lord Coriwallis having, 
ag he himself expressed it, undertaken the government with a full determination 
to suffer no private considerations to interfere with the discharge of what le 
conecived to he his public duty, did uot hesitate to take all the steps that 
seomed necessary, both for suppressing malpractices and punishing those who 
wore guilby of them At the smne time be was nob blind to the fact, that much 
of the corruption was fostered by the injudicious custom of allowing inade- 
quately paid oflicials lo eke out suflicient salaries by underhand practices, On 
this subject he makes the following very startling stalement: ‘1 am sorry to 
suy that J have every reason to believe, that at present almost all the collectors 
are, mndoer the name of some relation or friend, deeply cugaged in commerce, anc 
by their intluence as collectors and judges of adawlul, become the most danger- 
ous enemies lo the Company's interest, and the greatest oppressors of the manu 
fuebures”’ Tis remedy was to improve the position of the collectors, and thus 
‘tise them, above the temptation of committing fraud, or leave them, if they 
committed ib, withoub oxeuse, With the former salaries he held it “impossible 
that an honest man could acquire the most moderate competency.” Eo theres Pamnom- 

fore made the necessary increase, and then announced his determination to ott 

tuake an example of every olfonder agaiusl the revenne regulations, and the Te 
prohibition to uuyage intrude. “1 am clearly of opinion,” he remarks, “that in 

such a country as this, where the servants who hold the pringipal offices are 

surrounded with temptations, ib will ever be found, that the only mode that 

can be suecesaftl bo prevent peculation and other alvuses, will bo by annexing 

liberal allowanecs to those offiees, and give gentlemen a prospect of acquiring 

a moderate fortune fom the savings of thir salarics.”’ This maxim, though 

sound, was nob palatable lo the direetors, who disapproved of the addilionat 

snlaries, ‘Misix conduel, in this respect, seemed to him as the result at once of 

false ceonomy, and of a want of proper confidence in himaelf Hone, in # letter : 
to Me, Dundns, dated August 20th, 1787, ho animadverls upon it with dome é 
degvee of indignation: “If the easonce of tha spiribof econonry of the whole : 
court of directors could be collected, I am gure ity would fall very short of ny 
earnest anxicty on that subject, But T never gan.or shall think that dt is good 
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econonry Lo put men into places of the greatest confidenee, where they have it 
in their power to make their fortune in a few months, without giving them 
adequate salaries” Andagain, “1 have saved, since I came, upon the salt, upon. 
the various contracts, dpon 1emittances, balances, and jobs of dillerent binds, 
ten times, | may say fif6y times, the amount of the salaries that are relrouched 
Lam doing everything | cau to reform the Company’s servants, to teach them 
to be more economical in their nade of living, and to look forward to a woderate 
competency, aul L flatter myself [ have not hitherto laboured in vain. Bat 
if all chance of saving any mouvy, and relwwning to Englaud without acting 
dishonestly, is removed, there will be an end of my reformation” 

The civil was not the ouly branch of the public service in which refoun was 
required, "The army was also in a most defective state, Enea letder to the Dule 
of Youls, Lord Cormwallis wrote, on the LOU November, 1786. “'Ehe Wash India 
Company's artillery are vory fine, bub their Muropean infantry, on whona the ‘ 
defence of their valuable possessions may one day depeud, are in. a most weebched 
state, ‘Phe sepoys or native black troops are fine won, aud would tob in size 
disgrace the Prussian rinks; To have heard undeniable proofs of their courage 
and pationco in hearing hunger and fatigne, bub from the litle Fhave hither: to 
scorn. of them, TD have no favourable idea of their discipline,” One great cause of 
the inferiority of the Coinpany'’s Muropeun troops bo those of the King’s army 
was the very nature and condition of the service, Tn the ease of the officers 
“the mainspring,” continues his lordship, “has always been wanting; they have 
had no head to look wp toy the promotion of rank bas always gone by seutorily; 
and the Inerative commands have heen given to those who havo had. interest. 
Consequently there has been no spur to merit, Tho Company’s olfivers lave no 
regiments or governments to louk forward to; few constitutions can stand this 
gliunate many years. Lf they cannot save some moncy, thoy mush go home 
without rank or pay, condemned to disease and begeary, Under these civeuu- 
stances, the most rigid general must relax a little, and sufler practices thab are in 
some degree reptignant Lo the nice feelings of a soldier’’ Another maim causo 
of inferiority tn the Company's army was the kind of matorialy from which 
reerttits were obtained. Writing on this subject to the directors, he says, * The 
abuses op neglects in recruiting your Europeans appear lo be seandious, and if 
not corrected, nay endanger the safety of your possessions in this quarter of the 
globe; the best men being picked from the whole of tho reeruils for the artillery, 
that corps both here and al Madras is in a good and. serviccalle state, bub the 
other European regiments are in very bad eondition, incomplete in numbers, 
and many of those nianbers consisting of foreigners, suilues, invalids, oy mon 
under the proper size for military services.” Another singular class of receuils 
he refers to ag “particularly embarrassing.” hey wore, as he desoribes them, 
“geritlomen (among whom there are even some half-pay king's officers) who 
hever ridant to serve, and indeed are unfit for the dutios of private soldiory, but 
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who procured themselves to be enrolled as recruits, mercly to get a passage on ap ise 
board the chartered ships to Indian” On their arival they escaped from service ~~ ~~ 
by providing a substitute, usually a sailor who took the fist opportunity of ames im 
deserting, or sume man who would probably have enlisted of his own accord, awk 
and then remaining for the most pat without employment, were in a shorb 
time in great wanb and distress To get rid of future importations of such 
fielitions veernits, Lord Cornwallis begged the directors to notify as publicly as 
possible, that “if any such young men do come out, cither by passing themselves 
for persons of the proper class for reeruity, or by the collusion of others,” he 
would insist on their serving their time, or, in the event of discharge, on not 
only providing a substitute, but on giving sceurity to veburn to Europe at their 
own expense by the first ships that sailed 

A. serious obstacle to the eflicioncy of the Indian army had arisen in an Propo to 


. m os 7 ° . : i aanalgr 
early period of the Company's history, from jealousies and disputes about preee- mate the 


deuce among the officers, Those of the king's service assumed a superiority ae 
which was not only galling to the feelings of the Company's officers, but detri- ne - 
mental to their interesls, by interfering with aud impeding the regular course 

of promotion, The remedy had been much discussed before Lord Cormwallis 

took his departure, and ib had been all but determined to abolish all distinetion 
between the two branches of the military seevice, and declare the whole 
European aruwy in India to be hény’s toops, Shortly after his arrival in India, 

Lord Cornwallis, who had previously concurred in this project, began to euter- 

win serious doubts of its practicability or expediency, and did not venture 
further than to propose that the Company should be furnished with better 
powers of recruiting, and that the Company’s officers should rauk with those of 

tho king’s troops, according to seniority of commission, Both points, though 
coneeded ab a ater period, were disapproved, at home, especially by My Dundas, 

who had suggested the plan of declaring all king's troops, and continned stronu- 

ously to advoeate it ta auswer bo Lord Cornwallis: proposals je wrote, 1 
confess the plan J have suggested is a favourite child, and do nol be surprised 

if Tam loath to give ita.” As to the first of these conditions” (better powers 

of recruiting), “Edo not believe we could ever get the belter of the grumbling 

of the army upon that idea, if ib was proposed; and as to the second, I do not 
believe his majesty would ever be brought to yield wp the notion of his commis- 

sion having a pre-eminence over ono flowing from a commercial hody of his own 
stthjeets. I think my plan obviates all the difficulties.” Mr. Dundas was on Obstacles, 
this occasion too sanguine. lis plan, instead of obviating all difficrities, raised 
several which eould not be surmounted, and was destined, even. atter the king 

had formally approved of it and directed the consideration of if in the cabinet, 

to he thrown aside. The discussion of it, iL may herd be dbserved, has, in. conse- 
quence of recent changes, been revived and still, continues, as thé highest 


authorities loth civil and military have ranged themselves on. opposite sides, 
Vou. Mh 162 
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Before the design of declaring the whole India- European army king's troops 


“was abandoned, it had been resolved, preparatory bo its completion, to send out 


four new reeiments to India, When the resolution was first intimated to the 
directors they seemed rather pleased with it, because ab the time a war with 
France was apprehended, and they did uot see how they eoulL otherwise 
provide effectually for the defence of their territorities, The rmnour of war 
having blown past, the directors changed their view, and not sabisted with 
ohjecting to the sending out of the regiments, declared their determination 
neither to receive them on board their slips nor allow their revenue to he 
employed in paying them. There was thus a direct collision between the 
direcbois and the Board of Control, and ministers, taking part of course with 
the Board, with which they are in fact identified, saw no better mode of expli- 
cating the matber than to bring in what they called a declaratory bill, for 
the purpose of expliuning the powors vested in the Board by the ach of 178 t. 
This bil, which now ranks as 28 Geo. SIL e 8, was nob passed without enconn- 
tering an opposition which wore than ouce threatened the existence of tho 
ministry, Th proceeds on the preanble thaé donbts had arisen whether the 
Board of Commissioners, under aet 24 Geo. TT ¢ 25, were empowered to direct 
that the expense of reaps deemed necessary for the security of the British 
Lervitories ia India shall be defrayed out of the revenues of hese territorities, 
unless such broops are sent out ab the express requisition of the Kast bidia 
Company,” and removes the doubts by enacling and declarme that the Board 
“was, and. is by the said aed, fully authorized and empowered to order and diveet. 
that all the expenses ineurred, ov to be hereafter ineurred, for raising, Cransport- 
ing, and maintaining such torees ag shall bo seat to Judia for the security of the 
seid torritovies aud possessions, shall be paid, defrayed, and borne ont of the 
revenues arising from the said territories aud possessions; and that uothing in 
the said act contained extended, or extends, ov shall be construed to extend, bo 
restrain, or to have restrained the said comunissioners from giving such orders 
or directions as aforesaid with respech to the expense of raising, transporting, 
and maintiining any forees which may be sent to tucdia for the secu ity af the 
sail possessions, in, addition to the forces now there.” Ro fir the viebory 
rouuined with the Board, bid the directors could also bonst of a victory, since 
the above power, insbead of remaining absolute, is restricted Dy subsequent 
sections, which limit the neuber of king’s troops that might he paid by the 
contnissioners as above to 8015, and of Company's Eriropean troops to 12,200 
mon, and prohibits them from inereasing salaries or bestowing gratattivs 
beyond arnounts proposed and speciticd in despatches from the direetors, The 
account which Mr, Dundas gave Lord Cornwallis of the discussion on tho above 
DIL ik amusing: “Although this contest st first began among the dircetors and 
proprietors of India stock, yet tt was too tempting a bait nob to bo snatched at 
by higher, powers. Lé became u complete opposition quostion, and brought 
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forth all the secret foes and lukewarin friends of goveinment The Lod av Iisa 


Marquis of Lansdowne rode one of the first horses, aud it would have amused 
you in the Louse of Lords, to have seen him sitting between Lord Stormont 
and bord Loughborough, and they all hugging and complimenting evch other. [4 


[Louses of Parliament, and the court of proprictors of India sock have had several 
meetings called by factious proprietors, bub in place of gaining their end or 
being able to keep wp any llame, the proprictors have, three to one, negatived 
all their motions, and proved to the world in the most unequivoeal manner that 
their cones is firm and unshaken iv the present system of Indian govern- 
ment” 

While Us engaged in correcting abuses, and suggesting veforms in both the 


pe 
civil and military services, the attention of the governor-gencral was pavticu- 


laly directed bo Guntoor, one of the Northern Cirears. Lb was ineluded in the 
original prant obtained by Clive from Shah Alum in 1765, but by the subse- 
quent treaty made with Nizam Ali in 1768, ib was agreed that the Company 
should defer taking acti possession during the liletine of his brother Basalut 
Jung, bo whom it had been granted in jaghire, Basalut Jang died in 1782, 
and the Coupany imuediately claimed the reversion, but Nizam Ali, under 
various prebexts, cluded complianue, It was inconvenient ab the time to use 
force, wud the Company in the meantime so far compensated themselves hy 
withholding payment of tribute for the obher Cirears ‘The value of Guntoor to 
Niaziun Ali was greatly enhanced, because through it alone he could obtain access 
to the sea-voasl, Tle had thus been enabled, when meditating war against the 
Company, bo obtain supplies of military stores and a considerable body of 
Frouch troops, Po the Company the possession of Guntoor was desirable, both 
for the very veason which made Nizam AH anxious to retain it, and beenise 
tho want of if interrupted the communication bebween Madras and the other 
Gircars. ‘The direetors had at length determined to gain possession of ib at 
wl hazards, and given Lord Cornwallis such specific instructions ou the subject 
as searecly lelé lim an option, Shortly after his arrival, however, he became 
siubisfied that the time was unseasonable Nizam Ali was engaged in an wuiste~ 
cess war with Tippoo, and it would he thonglt ungencrous, under such 
ciremmnstances, to subject him to any additional pressure.  [rance, too, scomoed. 

ho preparing for way, anc it could nob be good polivy to take a stop which 
inight throw him into their arms, md convert an ally into an inveterate and 
formidable foo. lard Cornwallis therefore allowed the subject to remain in 
abeyance ll June, 1788, when an European war being no longer apprehended, 
nor the interference of other native pdivers suspected, Uere was good ground to 
hope that the Nizan, however much he might be offended, would ine 
inert of necessity, by quietly yielding up a possession which he saw it would 


1 Correapenddnee af Atarquis Corvsroabiy, valid, p 850. 
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be impossible for him to retain The resull was as had heen anbicipated, and 
Captain (after ward Sir) Jolin Kennaway, sent on a special mission to Hyderabad, 
found little difficulty in obtaining the peaceful and final cession of Guutoor 

Niza Ali, in yielding Guntoor, was not without the hope of compensating 
himself in some obhear way. The claim to whieh he had been compelled to 
submit was founded on the trcaty of U7G8. That treaty must therefore, at 
leash in. the view of the Company, he still in fore. TPoso, Was not he in Tike 
manner entitled to lake shelter under it, and instal that its stipulations in his 
fuvour should also be fuldilled? No sooner had Nivain Ali started this idea, 
than he Devan to work ib oub in the maamer whieh aceorded best with his 
toiuous policy. Ele despatched two ermbassies, the one lo Tippoo and the 
other to Lord Cornwallis fo Tippoo he pointed out that they two were now 
the only Mahometan prinecs ef note in the Decean, and that it therefore was 
at, once their duty and their interest to combine againsh the infidels ay common 
enemies. To give ab once a religious character to the vegoliation, and a saered 
pledge of his earnest desire for permanent friendship aud alliance, he sent the 
Sultan & splendid eopy of the Koran At the same bine he endeavoured to 
avouse his suspicion and alaam his fears, by informing hin of the ippareut 
intention of the Company to euforee the stipulations af the treaty af (768. Ue 
himself had already, under that treaty, been compelled to give up Cuntoor, aul 
Tippoo, a large portion of whose territories were bo be given away tunder hit 
ticaty, might easily jiudue what he had to eapeck  Pheso arguments, whieh 
aceordod. so well with the views ‘Tippoo had Tong entertained, were not 
withoub eflvct, and he declared his readiness to return the sacred pledge, and 
cuter into an offeusive and defensive treaty, provided ib were previously 
ssnetioned by intortuarriags between the families. To this coudibion Niziun, 
Al's envoy could only answer that he had no orders; and therefore Kubtbub-tedin 
and Ali Reza were sent back with the envoy bo Tlyderahad to make a formal 
propowl of affinity. Ali Reza, on being admitted Co an interview, meade 
known the object of his embassy by saying, “We are desirous of yurtaking of 
the sheker-bhut,” the dish of riee and sugar sent as the fist preliminary 
ecrernonial of marriage. Affinity with the family of Hyder Naick was more 
than the Nizam’s pride could brook. Te disdained to give an auswer, and the 
negotiation ecased. 

The embassy to Lord Cornwallis was more successful. When the envoy 
Meer-Abd-nl- Kasim, better known as Meor Allian, veforring to the recent 
cussion. of Guntoox, demanded the fultiuent of the other stipulations of the 
treaby of 1768, his lordship appears to lave felt: himself in a dilute, Ho 
could itob deuy that the treaty was still in foree, for le Lad just been acting 
\ipon it, and yet, how could he give eflect to stipulations which stigmatized 
Hyder AH as an usurper, and bound the Company to albemps the conquest of a 
large portion of the territories now belonging to Mysore, In 1769 a treaty 
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hat been made with Llycder, formally recognizing his right to the territories of 4p 170 
which the eaby of [768 would: have deprived hun, and in 178t a treaty lo 
the very same clfect had been made with Tippoo Tow, then, could it be canons x 
maintained with any semblance of tauth, that « tieaty,’on which the Company {ya Dee 
could not at without violating two tieaties made subsequently to it, and 
declaring war against a state with which they were at peace, was still binding ¢ 

Ti must be confessed, that in disentangling this ditliculty Jd Corwallis 

failed to display his usual sagacity and stirightlorwardness, and was betrayed 

ito & series of gross inconsistencies and wretched subterfuyes Having good 
ground to suspect that Tippoo was medilating war, he was anxious to secure 

the Nizam ay anally But a stringent clause in Mr. Pitt's act of £78l, made 

it illegal do enter into any new breaty for this purpose, and therefore the 
singular device was fallen upon, of effecting the objech by reviving an old 

trealy, and ab the same time accompanying if wilh eaplenations and stipu- 
lations which entirely altercd its character, 

This devieu of reviving an old treaty 60 as to give it the etfeet of a new one, ee 
was catried oul by means of a lebler which Lord Cornwallis addressed to the cio 
Nizam, and whieh, while it purported to be explanatory of the treaty of 1768, ee 
was declared to he equally bidding as a treaéy, This letter, dated Lst duly, 

1789, afler some prelininary explanations, declares ib to be the intention of the 
governor-goneral, that the treaty of 1768 “be carried into full cffeet” By the 
sixth article of the treaty, the Company was to furnish the Nizam with two 
hattaliony of sepoys und six pieces of cannon, managed by European artillery- 
men, “whenever the Courpany's affairs would permit.’ The letter declares the 
meaning of these words just quoted to be, that “the force engaged for by this 
mticle shall be eranted whenever the Nizam shall apply for it; making only 
one exeeption, that ib is nob Lo be employed against any poweis in alliance 
with the Company.” These powers are distinctly enumerated as the different 
“Mahratta chiel, the Nabob of Areot, the nuboh vizior, the Rajahs of Tanjore 
and Travancore” As there is no mention made of Tippoo, the ouly inference 4 
that can be deawn is, either that he was not considered tu be one of the 
“powers In alliance with the Company,” or that, notwithstanding, the Nizam 
was at full liberty to employ the Company's troops in attacking him, This is 
absurd enough, bub still not so absurd as what follows, Tho treaty of 1768 
coutemplated the conquest of the Camatie Balaghaut, which was then pos- 
sussod by TLydor, and which, by subsequent Lrentios, was solemnly yecognized 

ws belonging to Mysore. ‘The dewannee of this Lorritory was to be granted to 

the Company, who engaged, in return, to pay the Nizam seven lacs afinually, as 

the reyorved revenue, and moreover volunteered, without being askel, to pay 
the Mahrattas their chont. Ta regard to this projected conquest, the letter 
goon on to stale that “circumstances have totally prevented the exucittion of ee 
those articles of the treaty of 1768 which relate.to the dewannee of the Camiatie oe 
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Aparse Balaghaut; bub should it hereafter happen that the Company, wilh his high- 
ness’ assistance, should obtain possession of the countries mentioned in those 

Motivate articles, they will strictly perform the stipulations im favour of his highness 

Hines and the Mahrattas” hus, in order lo conform to the letter of an act of 

oe parliament, enjoining a system of neutudily, Lord Cormmwallis violated ils spirit, 
by aot only entering tito what was, to all iutents aud purposes, a new treaty, 
but undertaking engagements which contemplated the dismemberment of the 
terrilories of an ally, and thereby broke faith with him. A proceeding so 
unjustifiable in ilself, and so inconsistent with the couse of poliey which Lord 
Comwallis was avxious to pursue, can ouly bo palhabed by referring to the 
circumstances Tippoo, bhoggh notminally an ally, was aching in a quetuer 
which made ib alinost tmpossible to doubt that he would seize the thet fivour- 
whle opportunity of commencing hostilities, fb was therefore absolutely 
necessary bo prepare for the worst, and this could not well be done without 
lorining alliances with other native powers, Unfortunately, tho legishiture, in 
their zeal for uoubrality, had, by a stringent clause in tho ach of 178k, made 
this ileaal, and Lord Cornwallis, finding his hands injudiciously tied up, had 
alowed himself to be betrayed into the above cirenitous and not very lion. 
ourable course of procedure. While apparently mnconseious of the evasion he 
had practised, he furnished the true key to the explanation of it, when he 
wrote as follows:—-“Some considerable advantages have uo doubt heen expe- 
rienced by the system of neutrality which the legislature required of the gov- 
ermaunis in this country, bub it has ab the sane time been attended with the 
unavoidable ineonveniconee of our being constantly exposed to the necossiby 
of commoncing a war, without having previously secured the assistanes of 
efficient allies.” When this observation was ade, Tippoo’s conduch had already 
furnished what his lordship justly called “a vase im. point.” 
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CHAPTER 11. 
Tippoo'’s Lyramny and eracliy — His attack on the linus of Travancore-— Confederacy against laa. = 
Progiess of tho war under General Medows-~ Lord Cornwallis assupns the eoumiand Siege taud 
capture of Baugalore—Operotions in Coorg-—Advance on Buringupatent~ Siege of Saingapatom + 
Tronty of punce, 
tN the conchision of the war which he had been carrying on with 
the Nizam and the Mahvattes, Tippoo returned to his eapital, 
where he spent some months in making innovations, dictated 
for the most part by no reyular system of policy, bul by mere 
7 bigotry, caprice, and tyranny. Cham Raj, ii whose name the 
: goverhniént had been nominally conducted, having died by small-pox, no suc- 
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cessor to him had been appormted Though there was consequently no longer 
any pageanb tajah, the ancient capital where the former dynasty resided, and 
which had given its name to the whole country, still remained = In this 
Tippoo saw a memorial which was continually reminding him of the usur- 
pation of his funily, and he therefore determined on its destauction. With this 
view he removed all the family of the late vajah, after stripping them even of 
theiv personal ornaments, to a iiserable hovel, rifled the palace of ils contents, 
laid the fort and town in ruins, and forcibly rewoved the inhabitants After 
this work of destruction, he seb out im the beginning of January, 1788, at the 
head of his any, for Malabar. ITaving artived at Calicut, he gave orders for 
ity destruction, ax the most effectual means of annihilating the memory of the 
Zamorin, aul continued making converts by thousands to Islamism, by the 
simple bub barbarous infliction of ity initialory vite, till he perceived that in his 
abawrd and excessive fanaticisua he had forgotten the approaching monsoon As 
soon as it began bo break, he determined to hasten back to Coinmbatoor, and 
when warned of the ditieully, answered, that be would order the clouds to 
cease dischirying their wmulers antil he should have passed Ve paid the 
penalty of Chis impious beast, hy being compelled to make a tedious and most 
destinebive paueh through swamps and foods, anid incessant torrents of rain 
Ahoub this timo ho renewed bis negetiations with the French, who had 
vadin, in expectation of a new war, burned their attention to Tudia, and even 
aitemplod to gain possesion of Tincomalee, by means of the Dutch faction 
opposed to the house of Orange, ‘Tho possession of this harbour by the French 
semmed to the Madras presidency so dangerous, thal Sir Archibald Campbell, 
who was then governor, on leaming tho design to capture it, determined on his 
awn posponsililily to relaliae hy immediate preparations for he siege of 
Pondicheiry. The French, tinding ‘Trincomalee well prepared for defence, 
desisted, and Sir Avebibald Caurpbell having in consequence abandoned his 
preparagions, peaee was not disturbed, Pippoo's intercourse with the Freneh 
under such cietustances, gave plin indienion of his intentions to break with 
the Company. Another still stronger indiention was shortly after given, hy 
hiy ordering n iinute inspection of the only bwo routes by which he com 
maveh au army into ‘Travancore. This, he know, could not he done without 
vowing lo an open mptire with the Company, since the Rajah of Travancore 
was spovially mentioned as one of their allies in the treaty of Mangalore, 
very indieution of a design to attack him conld ouly be construed into a 
design to violaty hab treaty. Lippoo returned to lis capital in August, and 
was busily engayord in ve-organizing his army, whon tutelligence arvived that all 
Joorg an Malabar had tison in rebellion. To lost no time in, marching with. 
his whole army, and descended, after iraversing Coorg, into Malabar. The Naivs 
wero vompletoly overpowerey, and sulunitted in, great numbers to the xite of 
Iskunism, a8 no choles wag left thom bib conversion or death, Many, however, 
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made their eseape to Tollicherry, from which they embarked for Travancore. 
Vippoo had long had designs on this provinee, and had even attempted the 
conquest of ib indirectly in 1785, by engaging the Zamorin of Calicut lo invade 
ib in hisown name This schome having failed, he endeavoured to {um the 
Hight of the Naws to advantage, Some countenance had been given lo them by 
the Rajah of Cochin, his acknowledged tributary, and le resolved, in punishing 
him, to male if conducive if possible to the furtherance of his designs 

Travancore is a tong and comparatively narrow tract, forming the south. 
west comer of the Tndian peninsula, and terminating a little to the eash of 
Cape Comorin On the east ib is bounded by the lofty precipiess of the 
Western Ghaits, and on the west aud south is washed by the ocean Ly is hus 
secure against a land attack on all sides except the north, where, though 
partially protected. by the Chuats, ib Tes open coward Cochin. ‘fo sapply this 
want ofa nabiral barrior, a series of artificial works, known by the name of the 
tines of Travancore, had been constructed — Though more formidable tn appears 
ance than in vealiby, a high opinion was enbertained of their strength. ‘Pippoo 
maintained that part of these lines was built on the territory of Cochin, 
wud that the efleet of than was to divide this territory into wo parts, and 
dehar him from aceess to one of them. This allegation seemed plausible, but 
careful inquiry on the part of the Company proved it lo be wofouuded, wad ib 
was therefore intimated to him, that any attempt to force the lines, as he 
had threatened to do, would) be deemed equivalent to a declaration of war. 
Meanwhile, to meet Tippoo's complaint of the reeeption given to the Naivs in 
Travancore, Mr Hollond, who had suecoeded Sir Archibald Campbell as governor 
of Madras, desired the vajah to withdraw his protection from the wohappy 
fugitives, and then spent several months tn frnitless negotiation, instead of obey- 
ing the orders which he bad received from Bengal, to losa no time in preparing 
for the worst. Lord Cornwallis, while most reluctant to believe that 'Pippoo 
would breals the peace, could not shut his eyed to the noeossity of using every 
preevution against so failhless a despot, ad had be nob been restrained by the 
legislature, would probably have taken the initiative and compelled him to 
declare himself As matters stood, he could do Little more than wait in anxious 
suspense till ‘ippoo should eomplete his operations, and by some overt ach of 
hostility free him from injudicious legislative Wammels, Tt was nob necessary 
to wait Jong 

Tippoo had established his camp about six miles northward of the principal 
gate of the Travancore lines On the night of the 28th of December, 1789, he 
threw off all disguise by issuing orders for an atlack on thom. While the main 
body of the army mancouvred in front of the gate, with the view of oecupying 
the attention of the defenders, ho himself moved round, with a body of 1 1,000 
infrtary and 800 pioncors, by a route which a native had discovered to Juin. 
Nothing could, Le more propitious than this commencement. By daybreak of 
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the 80th, he had with Jittle opposition forced his way within the lines, and 
gained possession of a considerable stretch of rampart on the right flank. Is 
expectation was, that in the course of the day his whole army would be able to 
follow. With this view, he ordered the pioneers to throw part of the rampart 
into the ditch, which was about 16 feet wide and 20 fect deep, and this fill if 
wp 60.45 to give free entrance, At the same time, the oops advanced along 
the rampart to foreo the principal gate, and admit the infantry and cavalry 
who had been mancuviing in font of it The pioneers, worn out wilh 
previous exertion, did their work very sluggishly, and had made bub little 
progress, when all the Woops were seen rushing pell-mell towards the gap Tn 
advancing towards the gate, a sudden onset by « mere handful of defenders, 
had caused.a panic which speedily communicated itself to the whole detachment. 
As they crowded towards the gap they did the worle of destruction inore 
effecbually than the evemy, by crushing and tiampling one another to death. 
No Joss than 2000 nen me said Lo have been killed. Tippoo himself, after 
attempting in vain to arrest the fugitives, was obliged to flee along with them; 
and in clearing tho rampart, whieh he was only enabled to do by being raised 
on. the shoulders of some faithful atlendants, received contusions which gave 
him a cobain degree of lamoness for life. On arriving in Lhe caanp le swore, in 
a paroxysin of shame and rage, that he would not quit it till he had forced 
the Gness aud there he was in faet destined to remain tlrce months and a half 
throwing away the only chanes he bad of striking a decisive blow, before 
affectual propirations could be wade to oppose hin in the field. 
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The moment Lord Cornwallis heard of the attempt to force the lines of aig 


Travancore, he acled on hig previously declared determination, to hold it 
egttivalent to a declaration of war. The case, therefore, was completely altered, 
wil the neutrality aystem of the legislature being no louger applicable, he was 
loft untrammellecl to follow his own course,  Wibthotb Joss of time he com- 
wmuniented both with the Nigam and. the Mabratlay, and sueceeded in forming a 
liiplo loagme against Tippov. By the treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
concluded on. this vecasion with the peishwa on the Ist of June, and Nizam Ali 
on the 4th of duly, (790, it was apreod that immediate measures should he 
taken lo punish Tippoo, and unfit him for again disturbing the public tran- 
quillity-—that the Mahrattas and the Nizam should each finish a, contingent 
of 10,000 horse to act with the British army, and be paid by the Company, and 
bhat a British detachment should in like manner uct with cach of their armies 
mind that at the eonclusion of the war, the conquests should be equally 
divided, Tn regard to thiy last article, however, it was provided that the 
Britivh should. have exclusive possession of whatever forts and teriitories they 
might reduce before the other confederates took avtunl part in the war, aud 
that, in, like roauner, the Malrattas should obtain exclusive possession of tho 
territories of nurtaln specified zeminilars and polygas: formerly dependent upon. 
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them, by whichever of the allies these might be reduced — In these exceptions 
Lo the equal division of conquest, Lhe advantage was so greatly in favour of the 
Mahrattas, that it has been thought thal Lord Cormwallis gould nob te aware 
of the vast extent of valuable countay which he was thus surrendering without 
any eattivalent Lt would seem, however, that even if he had known the value, 
he would still] have made the surrender, sinee, iu a lebber wiribten on the 28th 
of February, 1790, to Mv (afterwards Sir) Charles Malet, resident ab Poonah, le 
sayy expressly, “T should think it incumbent upon me to agree to almost any 
conditions of that nature, whieh they (the Mahrattas) might appear determined 
bo annes to their decision for making an tamediate declaration in our favour” 
From the dates given above, ibappears that Nizam Ali was more than a month 
later than the Mahrattas in execuling the treaty ‘The eause of this delay 
is curious, and shows how feeble the tie was whieh bound the confederates, Le 
was afraid that when he had set out with his army, the Mahrattas would take 
alvantage of bis absence and invade bis dominions. AC (test he insisted that a 
speciic guaventes of his dominions should be inserted in the treaty, but 
ttimately, on ils being vepresented to hin that the Mahrattas woud justly 
take offence at such an article as implying an unworthy suspicion of then, 
he consented to aveept of a declaration which was deemed equivalent to it. 
While Lord Comwallis was thus exerting himself) be was not ab all seconded 
ab Madras Governor Ilollond, instead of obeying the orders whieh he had 
received fron Bengal, acted as if he thought himself possessed of a diseretionary 
power bo ohey ov refuse, just as suited his own particular views, Tho supreme 
council had directed him, that on veveiving certain information of Tippoo 
having invaded any part of the dominions of the Nabob of Arcob or the Rajah 
of Travancore, ho was to consider hin as from that moment ab war with the 
Company, and was in consequence to cease from providing any investment for 
Kurope, in order that all the funds which would have been so employed, as well 
ag the other pecuniary resonrees of tho Carnatic, might be reserved for the 
oxigencies of the wav. Ee had been further instructed of the determination to 
defend the rajah, should it be ascertained on inquiry, as ib eventually was, that 
he had a good title to the portion of lenitory which Tippoo claimed as be- 
longing to Cochin, This determination he had never communicated cither to 
Tippoo or to the rajah, or to the resident at his cowrt, while on the contrary, ho 
sent leblers both to the rajah and the rosident, “couched,” as the supreme council 
express ib, “in terms caleulated to discourage a faithfil ally im the defonee of 
his own connlry against an cuemy who was within a few miles of his (rontiers, 
and wilh the insolence and violence of whose character” Governor Holloud had 
long been fully acquainted. His conduct with royard to the investment was 
equally contumacious; anit be had continued to advertise for articles which 
wore to form part of if, after he was perfectly aware of Tippoo's alteupt upon 
the lings. Tu tho same spirit, though he had isyued orders for a large body of 
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tioops to be in readiness lo take the tield on the shortest notice, lic Lad to a 
arent extent neutralized the order, by delaying to order a sufliciont munber of 
dranght and carriage bullocks Qu all these points Governor Hollond and his 
conneil were put upon their defence They had none; and could only answer, in 
regard 40 duililary preparations, that they had delayed them in order to save 
expepse The answer of Low Comwallis to this wretched suliterfuge deserves 
(notation .—So far am I fom giving credit to the late government for economy 
in nop making the necessary prepaations for war according to the positive 
orders of the supreme government, after having received tho most gross insults 
that could be offered to any nation, | think it very possible that every cash 
(the vighth part of a farthing) of that ill-judged saving may cost the Company 
a exore of rupees” (£1,000,000), 

Jt wowld never have done to leave the management of the war in the hands 
of such a council, and therefore Lord Cornwallis had determined, with the full 
concurrence of his colleagues, and “upon the ground of slate necessity,” to 
procead to Madras, invested by the suprome council “with full powers to take 
a temporary chae of the civil aud wilitary alfaivs at the presideney of Fort 
Nt, George, by exercising the functions of governer as well as those of com- 
mandoeremechiel” Before he could ach on this resolution, he received intelli- 
gence Which induced lim to abandon ib General Medows, previously governor 
of Dombay, had been regularly movested by the directors with the offices of 
governor anak communder-in-ehie® at Madras As he was “a man of acknow- 
lodged ability and character,” there was no ovcasion to interfere, and the 
goyernor-genornl therefore wisely vesolved to remain ab his post in Bengal. 
[fore his frsb business was do make its resources available for carrying on the 
wi, and he quickly despatehed a Jarge amount of specie, stores, and ammunition, 
and wv babldion of artillery, chiefly gun-lascars, by sea. The prejudices of the 
igh-enste Bralmajns made bhem object to the sue mode of conveyance, and 
thevelore a large force, consisting of six battalions of sepoys, completed to ten 
companies each, marched Dy land under Colonel Cockerell, To make the 
renottrees of the Carnetic also available, application was made ta the nahob for 
a laree sui of arrears, turd he was told that, during the continuance of the war, 
he must either appropriate the greater part of his revenue to defray ils expenses, 
or allow the Company to eolleet it, allowing him a Uboral som for private 
and finily oxponses, "The labter course was adopted, both in his case and that 
OF the Rajah of Tanjore, 

‘Tippoo reinained before the Lines as he had sworn to do, waiting the tardy 
arrival of cannon and obler equipments, as if, instead of attacking a m iserable 
wall, he had been about Lo ongnge in a regular sioge While thos awailing, he 
dvew up a lotter which he antedated fiftcon days, and sevt off lo Madras, 1b 
purported to be an account of the encounter ab the lines. ‘His wwoops, he said, 
while searching for tugitives, had been fed. upon. by tho rajah’s people; they 
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retaliated and forced the limes, hab he eu heating of the atlair recalled them, 
False and hypocritical as this account was known bo be, it was so pabinfictory 
to Governor TLollond, that he actually proposed the appommliment of commis 
stoners to adjust the points in dispute Tippoo haughtily veplied, “that he had 
himself ascertained the poiats in dispute, after this, what was the use of eom- 
missions? Nevertheless, i! Mr. TLollond wished it, he might send conmis- 
sioners to the presenee.” And doubtless, had Me Tollond heen permitted to 
take his own way, ho would have availed himself of this pernission, and re- 
peated the iguominions faree of sending commissioners to Tippoo’s camp, to be 
paraded as before over the country, and perhaps put in bodily terror, as at 
Mangrlore, by the ercetion of gibbets in front of their touts 

Whilo making hypocritical professions of peace, Tippoo hal begun bo make 
regular approaches towards the rampart, aud meeling with libtle resistance, 
filled up the ditch, and made a practicnble Troach of nearly Uivce-qrirters of 
wale iaextent, ALL Pravancore was now fa his grasp, and the usual merciless 
devastation followed ‘The open vountey was converted tbo a desert, and the 
inhabibants, hunted down, were carviod off ta tmicuse mianhers to captivity 
wul death, It was a disgrace to the Company to have loll an old and faitht 
ally exposed (o sueh barharily,  Whon the raja first indimated his fears, two 
bablalions of sepoys were seul bo his aid, and when Tippoo, afber forcing the 
lines, was ongaged in tho siege of Cranganore, a small seaport which the rajeh 
had purchased from the Dutch, Colonel Hartley artived from Bouthay with one 
Buropean and two sepoy regiments, Theso were the whole troops Cunished, 
and being totally unequal to offensive operations, remained cooped ap in. 
Ayavotta, situated on the north extremity of the ishuad af Vipoen opposite to 
Craiganore, General Medows did not arrive at Maclras Gill Tate in February, 
After forming a sruall encampment ab Conjeveram, he seb ont on the 2 kh of 
May to take counnand of the imain army, which had been assentbled near 
Vrichiuopoly, and mustered about 15,000 men, Before Joaving Madris, bo had 
on the 5th of Aprif annomneed to Tippoo his appointment and arrival ina 
lotter, written in the form usval on such oceasions,  Tippoo in his answer 
made tho imosb pacific professions, and coniplained of “the represortations, 
contrary to tact, of certain short-sighted pevsony, which lil cased armies to 
hoe assembled on both sides, an eveut improper aniong those who are mutually 
ab friendship. Formerly, le had with diffelty condesconded to allow Mer, 
Mollond to send a commissioner “to the presence.” Tis tone was now altered, 
and he begged General Medows to recoive an envoy from him, in avder “that 
the dust which had obseurod his uprighb mind might be remover.” The 
genoral’s answer convinced him that it was now too Inte to continuo tha game 
of hypocrisy, and he bastenod off with his army for Coimbatoor. Before leaving 
Travancore, he gratified his pride and vainglory by converting the domolitien 
of the lines into w kind of public ceremony, Tho whole avmy paraded without 
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arms, marched in divisions to the appointed stations , Tippoo, seated on an ap 10 
eminence, struck the first blow with a pickaxe, the chiet’s and courticas followed, 
and then. the entire camp, not merely soldiers, but moncy-changers, shopkeepers, 

and followers of every description, put their hands to the wok in earnest In 

the couse of six days the whole was razed to the ground. 

The plan of campaign adopted by General Medows was as follows -—The pin of 
main amy, alter reducing Palghaut and eae 
the forts in Coimbatoor, was to aseend 
into Mysore by the pass of Chyelhutty, 
while a force under Colonel Kelly, to be 
composed chicfly of the troops expected 
fiom Bengal, was to penctrate from the 
centre of Coromandel into the Baraniahal 
So much time had been lost in making 
commissarint arrangements, that ib was 
the L5th of June before General Medows 
reached the flontier posts of Caroor, only 
fifty miley beyond 'Trichinopoly, and the 
season of the year was so wufivourable, 
that upwards of 1200 mon were sent hack 
to the hospital of Caroor before a single 
shot was fired It had been expected tu vce a ew tes 
overtake Tippoo at Coimbatoor, but he 
waa already above the Ghauts On the 23d of July, Colonel Stuart was 
detached to reduce Palghaut. In this movement the nature of the climate had 
nob heen considered. Though Coimbatoor, from its position, was receiving 
only a sprinkling of the sowbh-west monsoon, Colonel Stuart, when only twenty 
iniles bo the west of it, encountered ib in all its foree, and became yo entangled 
between two mountain torrents, that he was glad, after escaping with the 
utmost difliculty, to make the best of lis way back to head.quarters  Tlis Tae cog 
destination was therefore changed, and he was sent in an opposite direction, 
above 100 miles south-west to Dindigul, while a detachment under Colonel 
Oldham was appoluted for the capture of Krodo, sitmated on the Cauvory, north- 
west of Caroor, and on the best route from it to the Gujellrutty Pass, Mean- 
while, Colonel Floyd, who had arvanced with the cavalry of the army and a 
light brigade of infantry, had come in contact with a large Lody of Mysore 
vavalry, whom Tippoo, on quitting Coimbatoor, had left under the command 
of Seyed Sahib, with instruction to baug on the British army and disturb its 
communiestions. By a sories of dexterous inancouyres, Seyed Salith was driven 
northward across the Bhowani, a tributary of the Cauvery, flowing eastward 
from the Noilgherry Hills, and ultimately so clos¢, pressed that he ascended the = 
Chants for safety, By this injudicious retreat, be left the whole country to the 
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south-east open, and Colonel Stuart was in consequence able to reach Diucdigul 
without seeing an cnemy. This place consisted of a town built on a centle 
declivity, and a fort ceowning w sinooth granite rock, neaily perpendicular on 
three sides, and accessible only ou the cast by a flight of steps The fort lad 
within the last sin years been strongly gebuill on an improved plan, and now 
mounted fourteen good guns and one inortar — ‘Phese uuprovements were not 
known to the British, and hence Colonel Stuart had not been provided with au 
adequate batloring (rain, or a paliiciont supply of amununition After silencing 
the enemy’s fire and making a very indifferent breach, he found that he bad 
shot for only two hours’ firing As a week would clapse betore a new supply 
could arrive, he detevuined on risking aassauli The issue was very doubttal, 
but he was happily spared the trial, as the garrison on seeing the prepara- 
tious for it, and nob knowing the true ease, were friehbened tuto a premature 
surrender, After returning to Cotabatoor, Colonel Stuart was again despatched 
agains) Palehurt. On the 2fst of September he opencd upon it from two 
babberies Jn less than two bows he had stleneed its dire, and before night 
nade a practicable breach,  Tlappily, as ab Dindigal, the assaull was spared by 
a capilulation, By his kind treatment of the natives, Colouel Staab so won 
upon them, that his bazaar assumed the appearance of a provincial granary, 
and he was able not only to leave the garrison provisionud for six anoiths, bub 
to earry back a month's grain Lor the whole army. 

Inuing theso operations by Colonel Stuart, Colonel Oldham haul expired 
Erode, and Colonel Moyd Satimangalum. A Tine of posty had) this bean 
established, leading directly from Curoor to the Gujcthutty Pass, which General 
Medows still hoped to be able to ascend in Oetobex, Still fuether up) the 
Bhowant than Satimangalam stood the forl of Danuayakkankkottei, etill in 
‘Tippoo's possession. Between these two places there was a ford al Poongur, 
aud below Satimangalum another and a bebber ford, at Gopalehitty pollian. 
Barly in September, Tippoo, Jeaving his stores and bageage on the smut of 
the Ghaut, began to descend by the Gujelliuttly Pass. Colonel lloyd, laving 
received carly intelligence of this inportaut movement, tmediately coumvnl- 
exbou ib to hend-yuarters, with a suggestion that, as Lhe army was now dispersed, 
about a third of it being under the commander-tn-chicf at. Colunbatoor, another 
thivd with Colonel Sbuart about thirty miley in the rear, aud the remainder 
with Colonel Mloyd himself, about sixty iniles in advances, ib might be pradent 
for him to fall back. ‘The intelligence of Tippoo's descent was nab, however, 
believed, and he was ordered ta maintain his advanced position The force 
under his command consisted of six troops of his isajesty’s 1th dragoons, six- 
teen troops of native cavalry, his majesty’s 36th foot, four babtalions of sepoys. 
and eloven guns, and was encamped exactly opposite to Satimanyalim. On the 
moruiug of the 12th September Tippoo commenced the passage of the Bhowani, 
and encamped with a large portion of his army some ules south of the ford of 
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Poongur, while the remainder was ordered to proceed along the north bank, ap. 170, 
seize upon Satimangalum, and then cross either at the ford above or below it, - 
Colonel Floyd's intelligence only led him to believe that Tippoo had nearly Pneountor 
Dotween 
accomplished his descewt, when he was in fact in his immediate neighbourhood, ippon ana 
ready to pounce upon him, ‘The nature of the country, intersected by impene. "*?8* 
trable inclosures of prickly shrubs, 
some measure explains without excus- 








ing such defective intelligence, On the 
morning of the 13th, three troops of the 
19th were sent out to reconnoitre the 
ford of Poongur, and at daylight, about 
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an Pier wae a healt nfkat, ai regiment of native cavalry was ordered to follow and 
| stipport them. There ave two roads to the ford, one winding along the river, 
and the other more direcé at some distance from it. The three troops. after: 
meeting and driving off some cavalry, returned by the former road; the native 
cavalry took the latter, and had only advanced a few miles upon it, when they 
were suddenly attacked by « strong force, and perceived large bodies of cavalry 
in every direction. The officer in command seized a favourable post. to main- 
tain bimself, till he should send intelligence to Colonel Floyd and obtain relief. 
es i oe about ‘an 4 hour: pa he wag euiroandad ot hard. ee in, 
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front, and drew up the infantry in a position difficult to be outflanked, when 
Tippoo opencd a distant but efficient cannonade fiont nineteon guns, and con- 
tinued it throughout the day. The British casualties were serions, and it was 
determined ina council of war Lo retreat — or the first twelve miles, an open 
country enabled the infantry, cavalry, and baggage lo muve in separate lines, 
but afterwards, owing to inclosures, it was necessary for the whole to moye in 
a single column, the cavalry leading ‘The retreat was econunenced ab eight in 
the morning, and Tippoo, who had drawn off for about six miley, was nob made 
aware of it till an hour after. Ife tmmediately commenced pursuit, but was 
not able before two o'clock to bring any of his infiatry into action, nor before 
live to bring bis whole amy so close as bo make a combined attack. Tb was 
done with great spirit, but repulsed with great Llosa, many af the hatsemen 
coming so nearas to fall by the bayonet. Most of the British eannon and of 
the hagvage had by this time been lost, bub the cavalry had reached a village 
two miles in front, where it was hoped that a good encampment might be 
obtained. Suddenly a ery was raised that General Medows was ah diaand, A 
troop sent oub to veconnoltre was niistaken for his personal guard, Me effect 
upon heth arnios was abuost as ereal as Hf die had actually arrived. The 
British giving three cheers rushed to the charge; aud Tippoo, thinking that 
Genoral Medows with his whole force was about to attwek hit, hastily drew oll! 
The junction of the two divisions was effected without farther opposition. 
Shortly alborwards, by the arrival of Colonel Stuart from Paighaul, the whole 
army was, in the end of September, reunited under ils conumander in-chiel ab 
Cotnbatoor, 

The troops sont overland from Caloutda arrived ab Conjeveram on the (st 
of August, 0790, after a march of 1200 miles, By tho addition of threo rugi- 
ments of Envopean infantry, one of native cavalry, and a formidable artillery, it 
inustered 9500 men. The command, in consequenco of the death of Colonel 
Kelly, on the 2th of September, devolved on Colonel Maxwell, who, in parsu- 
ance of the original plan of the campaign, entered Baramahal on the 2hth of 
September. ‘Lippoo, on hearing of this invasion, seb off to encounter ib with 
about three-fourths of bis army, leaving the remainder under Kuunna-u-din, 
to watch the movements of Gencral Medows, Colonel Maxwell first approached 
the rocky fortwess of Kistnagherry, of which he made a minute examiuation, as 
if with a view to a fubure siege, and then established his hoad-quarters nea tle 
contral position of Cauveripatam. On the 12th of November, Tippoo made his 
appearance in full forces, and attempted, by a serics of manceuvres, bo aliack with 
advantage, bul being completcly foiled in all lis efforts, had resolved to depart 
on the 15th Meanwhile, General Medows was advancing from the south, and 
on the vory day fixed by Tippoo for his departure, encamped on the northern 
face of a range of hills overlooking Baramohal, and about twenty-five milos (is- 
tant (roma the position of Colonel Maxwell ab Caveripatam. ‘When the advanecel 
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guard arived on the ground, they observed at the distance of six miles another ap 1700 
camp gradually vising in the plain, and bodies of troops arriving to take wp 

ther grou, As no direct inbelligonce fiom Colonel Maawell had been received mppos's 
for nealy thice weeks, it was ab onee concluded that this must be his division, ane 


and Unee signal guns were fived to announce the happy meeting Tn five Hse 
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minutes every tent was struck, and heavy coluimns were seen in full march 
wostward, The inistake was now manifest; if was not Colonel Maxwell, but 
Tippoo, On the 17th of November, the junction with Colonel Maxwell was 
effected, and the united army encamped near Caveripatain, about twenty milos 
from the head, and twenty-six from the southern extremity of the pass of 
Tapoor 'Tippoo, wrwilling to he forced to ascoud the Ghaut, had determined to 
dowhle back through this very pass On the 18th both armies were in motion, 
and, unconscious of cach other's movements, were tending towards the same 
poink By proper management Tippoo might have been caught while com- 
pletely entangled in the pass, bub from some cause not explained, when the 
means were suggested to General Medows, he declined to act upon them, and 
allowed the enemy to eyeape with scarcely any loss. Tippoo, astonished at his 
good fortune, proceeded southward along the left bank of the Cauvery, and 
never haltud till he made his appearance opposite to Trichinopoly. His detnons- 
trations against it proved unavailing, but he was able, before the arrival of 
General Meddows, who had been following on his track, to pillage ard lay waste 


the island of Seringham, : 
The unsa biafactory results of the campaign of 1790 pointed out the necassity Unsatirtno- 


Lory remta 
of some change in the mode of conduvting it, and theré is heuce little difficulty ofan 


in miderstauding why Lerd Cornwallis should have resumed his intention of oe 

assuming the command, In a minute dated November 6th, 1'790, he enters 

into a full explanation of his veasons, anil says, «Under those circumstances it 
Vou, Tt, a4 164 i 
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hag appeared to me that, exclusive of every meastic that may be adopted for 
promoting our own offensive operations against the Mysore country, it may be 
of great consequence bo the public interest that some immediate steps should be 
taken, which may lend lo animate and encomage our allies to persevere with 
firmness in the favourable disposition which they have lately shown bo perfoun 
their engagements, and although | am uot vain enough to suppose bhatl the 
military operations would be conducted more ably ov wilh more sueeess by 
myself than by General Medows, yet trom the station which J hold in, this 
countiy, and fiom the fitendly intereourse which Thave hitherto had the good 
forlame bo maintain both with the Nizam and tho peishwa, | conecive it to be 
possible that my presence in the scene of action would be considercd by owe 
ulies as a pledge of our sincerity, and of our confident hopes of success against 
the common eneniy, and by Ghat menus operate as on encouragement to them 
to continue they exertions, and abide by (heir stipalations” While thus 
placing his assunyplion of the command chiefly on political gromuds, be speaks 
oul umiore plainly in a letter written on the (6th to his brother, the Bishop of 
LichfiekL and Coventry, “Our war on the coast,” he says, “has not sueceedod 
hitherto so well as we had « vight to expect, Our army, the finest and best 
appointed that ever took the ticld in Tndia, is worn down with wiprotitable 
fatigue, and much ciseontented with theiy leaders, and the condueb of oth 
Medows and Musgrave (the previous comnuuider) highly reprobated. Tia these 
sireuustances [have no other part to bale, bub to go myself and take the coim- 
mound aad try whether J ean do boetber; U shall therefore embark in lithe more 
than a fortnight for Madras, in the Vested frigate, with the meluneholy reflec 
tion that | had boped about that time to have been bownd for a happier port 
T bave in this war everything to lose, and nothing bo gain, T shall derive no 
eredit for beating Tippoo, and shall be for ever disgraced if he beats mo”! 
Lond Cornwallis arrived at Madras on the 12th of December, 1790, with a con- 
siderable reinforcement. Ceneral Medows, with tho greater part of the ary, 
was sbill pursuing his march Lowards the encampinent ab Vellout, about eighteen 
iniles west of Madras The moment his arrival was wimomnced, Lord Comywaltis 
sel oub, accompanied by his reinforeement, including a considerable nmuber of 
horses and draught bullocks which he had eansed to he transported from 
Bengal, and by a heavy military chest, avd assumed the eommand on the 29th 
of January, T791, 

Tippoo, on finding that nothing was to be effected at Trichinopoly, hastened 
northward into Coromandel, marking his progress as usual by plunder and 
conflagration, till he found that he could more effectually replenish his militia y 
chest by levying contribitions. At Thiagur, where, from the number of inhabi- 
fants from the surrounding country who had erowded into ib with their most 
valuable effects, ho expected to find a rich booty, he met with a serious dis- 
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appoinhnent, two successive attempts to carry the town, which was alinost 4 p a1 


open, having been repulsed by the commandant Captain Flint, the gallant 


defender of Wandiwash, At Trinomalee, about thity-five miles larther ryppoosem 


north, he was more successful, and treated the inhabitants, for having presumed 


hhavay to 
thie comt 


to attempt defence, with honible barbarity. From Trinomalee he turned “! 


south-east, and after taking Permacoil arrived in the vicinity of Pondicherry. 
[ere he opened a comuunication with the governor, and by arrangement with 
lim, despatched an envoy to the court of France to solicit the aid of 6000 
thench doops. Bertrand de Moleville, then minister of marine, would lave 
granted il, but the king, the unfortunate Louis XVI, on whose lead the 
storms of revolution were about to burst, peremptorily refused, exclaiming, 


“This resembles Use affair of America, which I never think of without regret tts tame 


My youth ways taken advantage of at that time, 
andl we sufter for il now; the lesson is too severe 
ty be forgotten.” The embassy thus proved a 
failure. In another quarber Tippoo's prospects 
were equally discouraging, Tle had left Cos- 
sein, Ali in Malabar with a body of troops esti- 
mated at about 9000 men, The general disaf 
fection of the natives made ib dangerous to 4 





separate them, and though all the force which = 7 it Jf 
{ 1 ’ ° oe A} 
Colonel Hartley, the Company's officer, could - ug! t ad AN 
- 2 pepeety’/] Ae 
muster to oppose him, consisted only of a regi- ote : 
iment of Muropeans, and two battalions of 2S ety 7 — 
ie meet fe = aa 






sepoys, Hossein Ali deemed it expedient to 
assume the defensive by taking up a strong 
position new Calicut, Notsiblstanding luis in- 
feriority: of munbers, Colonel Tlaitley did nol Naacr ox Corennar on rir Bownay Grena 


pith Bas pariow —Piom Gold o Oriental Digwings, 


hesitate lo ablack hin. on the LOth December, ; 


1790, and gainud » complete victory, losing only fifty-two men, while 1000 of Able 


the enemy were killed or wounded, and 900, including Hossoin ALi himself, 
were taken prisoners, Ln the pursuit afterwards, 1500 more surrendered, Still 
groator successes followed. Goneral (afterwards Sir Robert) Abercromby, then 
governor of Bombuy, anived at Tellicherry with a cousiderable force a fow 
lays after Colonel Hartley's victory, and followed up the recent success with 
so much spirit, as to capture every place in the possession of Lippoo and his 
dependants, und effect the entire conquest of the province of Malabar. 

Lord Cornwallis commencerl his march on the Sth of February, and on the 
1lth concentrated the army near Vellore, On hearing of this movement, 


1 Satgue (corporal) of the Bombay grenadier bat. top, which gives thd turban sbrrewhat of a résentr 
talion, (UTniforme acaxlet jacket and blue turban, blancs to a gronadier’s onp.-Gold’s Orientak Dr dye 
with the addition of a gllé plata and feather on the dnya, 1800, * 
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Tippoo broke off the negotiations whieh he had profiacted vary uselossly and 
imprulently al Pondicherry, and bastened rapidly westward to defend the 
passes leading into Mysore Ile capectod that the ascent would he altenpted 
by Amboor; and Lord Cornwallis, confi ming him in this belie? by sending a 
battalion, apparently his advanced guard, in that direction, suddenly made a 
dexterous movement with his army in two divisions to the north, and they 
turning wesb entered the easy pass of Mooglee, leading west ftom Chittoor to 
Moolwagle By the ['7th, before Tippoo coukl offer any cfeebual opposition, 
he had reached the summit anc eneamped on the table-land with a brigade 
In four days move his batlering-ain and all bis equipments, including sisty- 
seven elephants from Bengal and jrovisions for forty-five days, wore within 
bhe eneampment — Bangalore, the second lown in Mysore, and the tits abject 
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ab which he was aiming, was ouly ninely miles distant. Though not a shot 
had been fired nor an enemy seen, the poor villagers had suffered all the 
horrors of war, Partly, perhaps, in velaliation of the cdevastations of Whe 
Mysorean army, not merely the camp-followers bub the soldiers appear to have 
broken loose from all restraint, and pillaged and burned in every direction. The 
barbarity thus manifested at the very outset of tho campaign required an 
iminediate check, and Lord Cormwallis, besides esxcewling nine of the ring- 
leaclors, issued the following general order :—* Lord Cornwallis ling too high 
an opinion of the zeal, honour, and public spirit of the officers of the army, to 
doubt for a moment, that every individual among them felé the same concern 
and indignation that he did himself, ab the shocking and disgraceful outrages 
that wore commitied on the last mareh, Nis lordship now ealls, in the mort 
serious inaaner, for the active assistance of every officer in the amy, and. parti- 
cularly thoxe commanding flanking parties, advance and rear guards, to puta 
stop to these scenes of horror, which, if thoy should bo sufferal to continue, 
noust defeat all our hopes of success, and blast the British name with infamy.” 


a 
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After the delay of a few days the army again moved, and took possession of 
Solar and Ooscotah, the garrisons of which, after threatening resistance, tamely 
sinrendered Bangalore was now only ten miles distant and no enemy had 
appeared. Where was Tippoo? The answer says little for lis mihtary tactics 
Ide was looking aller lis harem, which had been lodged in Bangatore, and could 
not be left exposed to the impending danger ‘Lhe removal might have been 
effected by au escort of 500 men, but Tippoo chose to superintend ib personally 
at the head of his whole army, which was thus employed in empty cciemony 
when its utmost exertions in the field wee demanded On the 4th of March 
the cavalry appeared in some force, and ineffectually attempted to break 
through the colummsy in order to reach the baggage, inereased beyond the 
ordinary amount by the immense mass of slores and grain provided for the 
siege. Tho following day the British army took up its ground before Bangalore 
with only five cusualtics, though not without a very daring attempt on the 
life of Lord Cornwallis himself, While, accompanied by General Medows and 
their respective stall, he was viewing 'Tippoo’s movements from a gentle 
ainenes, three Mysovean horsemen were seen approaching, but athracted little 
notice till they suddenly put their horses ab full speed and inade a dash at his 
person. ‘Two of them were killed, and the third when seized seemed stupiticd. 
The aceount afterwards given was, that Lhe evening before, one of the horsemen 
having upbraided the other two with cowardice, they retorted that they would go 
next day where le durst not follow. They prepared themselves for the trial 
of courage by a dose of bang, and the above wag the result On the 6th a 
skirmish in which Colonel Floyd injudiciously engaged very nearly cost him 
his life, and occasioned a serious loss While rashly following a body of horse, 
in the hope of intercepting large masses of baggage on elephants and camels, 
he fell as if shob by a ecannon-ball, a musket-shot having entered his check and 
passed through both his jaws, Thongh at first lefl on the gronnd as dead, his 
orderly dragoons remounted him and carried him back to the camp. Le 
ultimately recovered, but the rash attempt cost the lives of seventy-oue men 
wud the loss of 271 horsey, 
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The fort of Bangalore, entirely rebuilt with strong masonry by lyder and Douription 


Tippoo, was nearly of an oval form, with vound towers at intervals, and five 
powerfal cavalicrs, 6 was inclosed by a good ditch, and bad a good covered 
way, bat the glacis was imperfect. IL was enterel by tao gates, the one 
ealled the Mysore and the other the Delhi gate. Opposite to the latter, which 
faced the north, luy the pettah or town, covering a large space, and surrouncled 
ly arvamparl and ditch, The besiegers carly gained possession of the Lown, 
but Tippoo, who had encamped at the distance of about six miles, was deter- 
mined that they should not keep it, and made many determined efforts for its 
vecovory, Ultimately he was driven oul with a loss of upwards of 2000 men. 
‘the British loss was only 131, but among the killed was Colonel Moorhouse, 


f Bane 
galore 


Adar an artillery officer of distinguished merit and the most raniable manners, 


Notwithstanding two wounds, he continucd aninating his men till struck dead 
sicgoot by two inusket-balls in the breast. Colonel Wilks thus describes him: “He 


Menulova, . 5 : 5 : a * 
had vison from the rauks, bub nature herself had made him a gentleman; 
umedueated, he had made himself a man of science; a career of winterrupted 


distinction had commanded general respect, and his amiable character universal 





‘Toe Peart oO» TAdG@aLone-tho Gaile where Colonel Mourhonse fell Brom, Llomo'd Soleut Views dia Mysore, 


abtachment; the regret of his general and the respect of lis government were 
testified hy a monument erected at the public expense in the church at Madvas,” 

. As the place was never invested, and the garrison consisting of S000 men » 

was regularly relieved hy fresh troops, the. siege was carried on, andor diffienlt 

and discouraging civenmstances. Tts commencement, too, was rather ominous, 

the engineers hawing stupidly crected theix first battery without ascertaining © 

‘the exact distance, and not discovered their mistake till they found the: fire 
inefficient. . Good progress; lowever, continued to be made. By the 20th of 
ee March, an carly assault was, anticipated. Tippoo, on. perceiving indications of 
uf tippoo, . this, on the morning of the 21st.drew wp his army on the heights to the south- 
west, to protect an advanced body with heavy guns, whieh they were about to. 

place in an-old embankment: where they w ould have entiladed, and might have. 


destroyed the whole of the trenches and open sap, now advanced near tothe. 













crest: us the ghicis. These Pre arations. seemed so alarming, that: Lord Corn: 
ve “According to ordinary: practice, | 
nacass could seure ely be cexpacted, » 
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senior artillery officer, for the purpose of enabling him to take the necessary 
steps to perfect the breach, aud vonecaled it from the rest of the army until 
the last moment. The assaull was to be made abl eleven o'clock at uight in 
bright moonlight, ata breach to the left of Lhe projecting works of the Delhi 
gate, The storming partly on the appointed signal moved on in silence, and 
had nearly planted the ladders before the garrison took the alarm. Resistance, 
which had heen protracted by the gallantry of the commandant, slackened the 
moment he fell, and at the end of an hour all opposition ecased. The secret of 
the assanlé had not been so well kept as to conceal it from Tippoo, who had 
not ouly warned the garrison, ut appointed Lwo heavy corps to fall upon both 
Hanks of the assailants. This contingency had been foreseen and provided 
againsl, and they were repulsed with great slaughter by a reserve stationed Lor 
thal special purpose. The caplure was, in fact, cffected in the presence of 
Tippoo's whole amny, and the storming party barely amounted to one-fourth of 
the ordinary garrison, "The advantages from suceess may be estimated from. 
the disasters which must have attended a failuve. Short as the duration of 
the siege had been, the forage and grain found. in the petlah were all cousumed, 
no supply could be obtained from the neighbouring villages, which had been 
completely destroyed, and the miserable resource of digging up the roots of 
grass had boon used till not a fibre remained within the limits of the piclets, 
The draught and carriage cattle were daily dying by hundreds, and those 
intendecl for tho shambles were so wasted and diseased as to be almost unfit for 
food. Wivery necessary, including anumunilion, was at the lowest ebb, and a 
retreat alter raising the siege musl have been full of disaster, The knowledge 
of these circumstances was undoubtedly one main inducement to risk tho 
assault, when the snevess of it was, to say the least, very problematical. 

After repairing the breaches and making the place secure against a sudden 
onset, Lord Cormwallis seb out on the 28th of March in a northern direction, 
taking the route to Deonhully. Tippoo had on the same day moved in the 
direction of Great Balipoor, and the two hostile armius wore consequently 
pursuing routes which erossed diagonally. They wore thus brought within 
sight of cach other at the distance of only three miles, but Tippoo had no idea 
of risking an encounter, and was able by his superior equipments to escape 
with little loss, except of reputation, by allowing hinwelf to he ignominiously 
chased. The main object of moving northward was to eflect a junction with 
the corps of cavalry which Nizam Ali had agreed to furnish, This being ac- 
complished on the 18th of April, the united foroo moved south-east to meet a 
convoy which was advancing by the passes near Amboor, under an escort of 
nearly 4000 men. On its arrival, the whole army returned to Bangalore. 
During this march, which oconpied fifteen days, full means of estiinating the 
value of the Nizam’s cavalry was given, Nominally 15,000, they were actually 
10,000 well mounted, and tolorably, though very dissimilarly armed, but totally 
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without order or diseipline, scampering about in wild confusion, and utterly 
unfit to be employed in any combined movement — Tb was hoped, however, 
that they hight relieve the reeular cavalry by performing the duties of light 
tioaps This Tope soon proved fallacions They were even unequal to the 
poteetion of their own foragers, and consumed far more forage and grain than 
they supplied The only dexterity they displayed was ia pitliging the villagers, 
Ab lest the Niyan’s broops were Hiltle better than a rabble, and the present 
stmiple was even worst than the average, owing lo the total want of military 
talent in their commander Tejewunt Sing, a THindoo, and to the venality, 
apacity, and treachery of Assud Ali his sceond in command 

Lod Connywallis was now anxious, for wany reasons, do temiunate Che war 
with as little delay as possible ‘The iench reyolution bad Inust forth with 
wnesampled firey, and all Korope was heaving wilh commotion The drain of 
the war upon the Company's resources was enormous, ancl instead af an antici 
pated surplus from. eeonomical reforms, their debt was rapidly accumulating, 
Thon what dependence could be placed on confederates who oyed each other 
with jealousy and suspicion, and were ready al any mornent to change sides, on 
heing convineed that their separate interests would therehy be promoted? 
Taking all these things inte consideration, the ouly capediont course was. to 
break ofl all delays, and at onee push boldly on for Seringapatany ‘The great 
cliffivuléy was, ay in all former wars of the Company, to provide the means of 
transport, but extraordinary obstacles wore overcome hy equally extraordinary 
exertions, and the army, amply provided with everything except ao sulicioney 
of draught aud carriage cattle, commenced its mmarel: fom Bangalore on the 8d 
of May, 'Nppoo on his part was nob idle, but the meas cs whieh he adopted 
indicated, only the terror and despair of a savage and beutal aature.  Appar- 
ently andor the impression that his capital was destined to fall, he began to 
remove overy vestige of the evidence which would have revealed. to the eaptors 
the full extent of his falsehood and cruelly, Ife had repeatedly aflinmed on 
oath that all British prisoners had heen released, and therefore, to avoid 
debection, al who still romained must be prt out of the way. Among: the 
viebims were twenty English boys, the survivors of a much larger nanbor, 
whom he had awmntilated and brought wp as singers aul dancers. They were 
all handed over to Abyssinian slives, and barharously murdured, by the well 
naderstood practice of giving tho head a sudden and viulent twist so aa to 
ivlocate the verlebriy of the neck. Many of the prisoners of the preceding 
war were despataled by other modes of barbarity, In these horrible pro- 
ceedings cruelly and fear went hand in land, bub other steps were taken, in 
which the Tatler passion alone was slavishly and even Indicrously mauifosted. 
The walls of the houses in the main slrgels had by his orders been covered with 
davieatnves of tho English, These are thus deseribed by Colonel Wilksr—n 
one it was a tiger seizing a trembling Englishman; in anothor ib was a 
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horseman cutting off two English heads at a blow; in another it was the nabob 
Mahomed Ali, thought in with a repe roand his waist, prostiating himself 
before an Knglishman, seated on a chair, who placed one foot upon his neck , 
Dut the more favourile caueatures ae necessarily excluded from deeorons nai- 
native.” ALL these earivatuies le caused to be obliterated by careful white- 
washing = Another step, which evinced as much tear but displayed more 
judement, was the demolition of the bridge over the northen branch of the 
Gauvery, 


While the British arury was advancing on Seringapatam at a very slow Aaneson 


pace, and suffering most severely from the nature of the ground, from storms 
of thunder and torrents of vain, and the increasing diffeulty of transport. at 
He successive mareh, Tippoo took up a strong position on the main road 

ending north-cash through Cenapatim to Bangalore Lord Cornwallis, aware 
is diflicull it would be to foree this position, or obtain any supplies in. pro- 
cooding towards il, look the nore cirenitous road whieh passes throngh Caneua- 
lully, and nearer to the Cauvery. During the first day's maich after this route 
was chosen wich benefib was experionced, but the very day after the work 
of desolation. began, and almost every draco of human habitation disappeared, 
the whole of the whabitants were earried off} and delachinents, sent out on 
diffeyont occasions in search of information, failed to desery aw single lanman 
being, Lb was the 13th of May before the aumy arrived at Arikera, situated 
om. the Canvery about nine miles cast of the capital. The quantity of water in 
the river did not admit of crossing, and alter an ineffectual attempt to break 
down a dani in the hope of lowering the water, the march was continued west- 
war] along the northern bank ag faras Caniambaddy, which is as far above 
Seringapitan as Arikeva is below it, The hope of finding a better ford was 
not the only reason for this movement. General Abercromby, afler the sub- 
jugation of Malabar, had ayeended through the friendly territory of the Rajah 
of Coorg, and was in possession. of Periapalon, situated little move than thirty 
miles to the west, 

This movement westward could not be made without passing immediately 
io the north of the island of Seringapatam, and Tippoo, though he had hithorto 
carefully avoided a general action, was deteruined not to allow so near an 
approach to his capital without disputing it. Accordingly, on proceeding to 
take up his cucampment near Arikera, Lord Camwallis perceived the enemy 
strongly posted about six iniles in front, with their right on the river, and the 
lof) along a rryged and apparently inaccessible height. his position was 
strongthoned by batierios above, and a swampy ravine below, while the British 
amy in approaching was so hommed in between the tiver and a ridge of Lills, 
that the dnly apace left thom gradually diminished from a utile and a half to 
amile ‘Lord Gornwallis ret: ascerlained that ib was possible by crossing 
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on a night march for that purpose, aud wibh the utmost seereey ordered. six 
regiments of Kuropean and twelve of native infantry bo march al cleven 
o'elock — Nizain Ali's horse were to follow at daylight The rest of the army 
yemained bo protecb the camp  Untorbunately, before the appointed hour a 
dreadful storm) of rain and thunder arese, and almost every corps hecanse 
bewildered. Lord Comuwallis himself having the best euides, had advanced 
four ov five miles, accompanied by only one company and one gun, and the 
stelE-altieer who Tad been the firsé to make this diseavery, on eaing back in 
search of Lhe column narrowly eseaped riding inte the enemy's camp As 
nothing could now be offecbed before dawn, the uight attack had heeome 
impracticable, but Lord Cornwallis determined to force an action, — Tippoo did 
not decline it, and displayed much shill in his arrangements, after being do- 
prived of many of the advantages of Tis former position. fa his rear was. tho 
hill of Cavigat, abntting abruptly on the Canvery, and crowned hy a redoubt, 
Chis Lid sent aff two branches, one of them oceupicd by Tippoo’s main foree, 
end the other slretehing two or three iiles bo his left in a strong rocky ridge 
Opposite bo the ridge, and separated flor it by a raving, was the hill on which 
the British amy was posted, 

The battle commenced with a stragele for the possession of the roviy vidge, 
A considerable body of British cavalry and infintry, with cieht emus, were 
marehing rapidly to seize if, when a detachment sent by 'Pippoo antiei pated i, 
and opened its first ouns from the ridge, just as the British cleared the raving, 
Vorlamately the ground bebween the ravine mal the ridge was so broken ay to 
afford good cover and a support to subsequent formations. While Tippoo's 
detachment was occupied iv seizing the ridge, his main body, which had changed 
front, was preparing to advatiee in line, To moet these movements, the British 
army was formed into two unequal fronts, wnited ab vight angles. While the 
front on the left was being formed, the enemy's select cavalry, which liad been 
concealed ly the ground, rushed ont and made a spirited charge, any horsemen 
falling on the bayonels. When the formation was completed, (he smaller of the 
tava fronts, consisting of five battalions under Colonel Maxwell, attacked the 
position on the rocky vidyo, wad not only carried it, bab overtook. some guns on 
the opposite descent, and captured three of them, On this sneeess, tho romaincor 
of the army advanced against the enemy’s main heady in two lines, and tho 
acbion became general. The result seems never to have been doubtful,  Atter 
the firs onset, Tippoo, fearing Uhe loss of Lis gans, began toa draw thom off 
and leave the battle to le contested by the infantry, At this stage the Nivan’s 
cavalry began to act, bub only managed to throw Unemactves in an mnwieldy 
mass in frout of the lefl wing, where they could neither advaneo nor receclo. 
The offect of this obstruction was to impede the advanee of the British line, 
and thus prevent the inevilable capture or destruction of a largo portion of the 
ohem y's guns and infantry, There is ‘reason to suspect, from proofs of 
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treachery afterwards discovered, that this obstiuction was intentional, and not 
owing to mete awkwaidness After ib was removed, the pursuit was continued 
till the works on the island of Seringapatam gave protection to the fugitives. 
The Bribish loys was 500, that of the enemy above 2000 

Though this vietory was most honourable to those who carned it, and but 
for the treachery or stupidity of the Nizan’s cavalry, would have been decisive, 
Lord Cornwallis might have exclaimed, like pir Kyre Coole on a similar 
oeeasion, “I would gladly exchange all these trophies, and the reputation of 
” ~The whole country was so effeetually desolated 
that uo supplies could be obtained, and so many of the draught eattle had 
perished, or become so enfeebled by want of food, that during the two subse- 
quent marches, which brought the army to Caniambaddy, and were made 
almost under the eye of the enemy, the battering-laain and neaily all the 
public carts of the army were dragged by the troops The future thus presented 
wv nost gloomy prospect Some dependence had Deen placed on General Aber- 
cromby; bit, short as the distanee was, ib was so completely scoured by Tippoo's 
light troops, that coummunication with him was inpossible The decision could 
no longer be delayed, and Lord Cornwallis, now couvineed that the original 
plan of the campaign must be abandoned, saw no alternative but to sacrifice 
his heavy guns and stores. On the 21st of May, he sent off a messenger with 
orders to General Aboreromby lo return to Malabar, and on the 22d the whole 
of the bullering-lrain and the heavy equipments were destroyed. “The ground 
at Caniambaddy,” says Majov Dirom,' “ where the army had encamped but six 
days, was covered, in a civeuit of several miles, with the earcasses of cattle and 
horses; and the last of the gun-carriages, earls, and stores of the bablering-train, 
left in flames, was a melancholy spectacle, which the troops passed as they 
quitted this deadly cunp,” General Abercromby duly received the ordeis 
sent him to return. They were entirely unexpected, and he immediately 
proveeded to execute them, thongh with extreme mortification. Ile had, with 
great diftiendy, brought au army of about 8000 men, wilh a ballering-train 
and a large supply of provisions and stores, over the rugged preeipices and 
through the dense forests of the Ghants All this had proved labour in vain, 
and the soldiers, still suffering from disease and fatigue, were now to retrace their 
stops amid the storms and cleluging rains of the monsoon. After leaving four 
eighteen-pounders imperfectly destroyed at Puriapatam, and burying the rest 
of the baticring-train at the summit of the pass, the Bombay army succeeded 
in roaching the cunst, ina sickly state, with the Joss of almost all the cattle. 

On the 26th of May, the army, reduced to half rations, and pining away 
with disease, commenced its return to Bangalore, and had not completed its 
fixst short and tedions march of six miles, when a body of about 2000 horse 
made their appearance on ble baggage flank. Ib was at once concluded to be 
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the enemy, and the necessary preparations were made to ward olf an anticipated 
attack on the baggage and stores. One of the staff, while thug employed, was 
hailed by x» horseman who announced hiniself as a Mahratta, and part of the 
arlvanes of tvo Mabratia armies. 16 was veally so. While Lord Cornaaltis 
suspected that the Mahvrattas had left him in the Jureh, avid liad no idea that 
they were within 150 miles of lim, the Poonah army, under Hurry Punt as 
commauder-in-chicl and another more efficient army, under Proseran, Bhaw, 
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were on. the ove of joining him. They had used all the custumary means of 
sending him intelligence of every successive step in their approach, but #0 — 
Gomplat ely bad Tippoo eut off all menns of communic wition, that-vot a single 
mossonger had arrived, ‘The junction, even now, was a most fortinate: event, | 


but would, have been fur more fortunate. had it- happened. a few days SOODCT, 


Tn. that case thie destruction. of the: batioring-train: and the other disastrous 
meastres ree ently. adopted: would’ have. been. unnecdssavy, and the plan of 


campaign originally contemplated might have been eamied ont. All the wants 





of the British avmy could now be supplied, though at exorbitant prices, at the 
bazaar of the Mabratta camp, The deseri iption of bhie basaar hy Colonel Wilks. 
is so curious as tode erve quotntion : oa 
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garment of a Hindoo—from diamonds of the first water to the silver ear-ring of 
a poor plundered village maiden—from oxen, sheep, and poultry, to the dried 
salt fish of Coucan—abnost everything was seen that could be presented by 
the bust bazaars of the richest Lowns; but above all, the tables of the money- 
changers, overspread with ble coins of every country af the Hast, iu tle open 
air and publi¢ street of the camp, gave evidence of an extent of mereantile 
activity, utterly inconceivable in any eanip, except that of systematic plunderers 
by wholesale and retail, Every variety of Wade appeared to be exercised with 
av large competition and considerable diligence, and among them, one apparently 
the least adapled to a wandering life—the trade of tunner—was practised with 
eminent snecess, A circular hole dug in the earth, a raw hide adapted to 
it al Lhe bottom and sides, and secured above with a series of skewers run 
through its edges into the earth, formed the tan-pit; on marching days, the tan- 
pit with its contents, in the shape of a bag, formed one side of a load for a 
horse or bulloek, and the liqnid preparation was cither emptied or preserved, 
according to the length ov expected repetition of the march: the best tanning 
inaterial (alechu) is equally aecosstble and portable, aud the English ottivers 
oblained from. these ambulatory tan-pils what their own Indian capitals could 
nob then produce, except as Huropcan imporls—excellont sword-belts,"! 

After the jrmetion of the Mahratias, the united armies proceeded slowly 
towards Bangalore, During the march, the intermediate plan of operation. 
was arranged, The first preliminary was a loan of £144,000, This Lord 
Cornwallis was enabled to make on the part of the Company, ly stopping, in 
ity transit, the money intended for the China investment, Purseram Bhow, 
with his own army and a detachment of Bombay troops, was to procced hy 
Mera, for the purpose of operating in the north-west, The Nizam’s cavalry, long 
regarded only as an encumbrance, were Lo join the other forces of their own state, 
and operate with them in the north-east. Durry Punt, Tejowaut, and Meer 
Almn were to remain with Lord Cornwallis, the first as representative of the 
Malirattas, and the two Jast as respeetively military and political representatives 
of the Nizam. Hach of the representatives was attended hy a select body of 
cavalry, designed to assist in the general operations of the British army. 

Various causes had produced the delay which had lett Lord Cornwallis to 
contend with Tippoo single-handed, notwithstanding the promised aid of his 
allies, ‘The army of Nizwn Ali began to assemble in the vicinity of Hyderabad, 
ug early as May, L790, and was joined by the Company’s stipnlated detachment 
of two battalions of sopoys under Major Montgomory, and a company of sepoys. 
Tho eavalry wero little if ad all bolier than those which, under Aasud Ali, had 
eneumbherod Lord Cornwallis, bué the infantry, commanded by M. Raymond, a 
Frenchman, were as good as he gould be expected to make troops imperfectly 
armed and not under strict discipline. The whole armiy moved southward, and 


1 Wilk'a-sfteloricul Mefches, vol, iif p 188, 189. 
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after long delays reached Rachore. Tere they remained til they heard of 
Tippoo's descent to Coimbatoor, in September, and then, having no fear of 
interruption, continued their march, aud sat down ou the 26th of Oclober hetore 
Capool, situated about LOO miles to the south-west The British mitillery and 
M. Raymoid’s infantry did their part, but the obstinate ignorance of Nizam Alis 
general protiacked the siege, which was ouly éerminated by capitulation on he 
beth of April, £797. Other anor places tell, and at last the only one of 
importance remaining iu the enemys possession was Coormuconda, about 
eighty mules north east of Bangalore, The Mahrattas ostensibly took the field 
rboub the same time as the Nizam, and the army under Purseram: Blow 
was joined ab Coompta by Captain Little, who, embarking ab Bouhay with 
two battalions of sepoys, one company of Muropean and dwo of itive artillery, 
landed at the mouth of the dygurh, and ascended the Ghats by Che piss of 
Amba. Purseran, Bhow'y anny, estimated at 20,000 horse and 10,000 infantry, 
did vob march from Coonpla till the 8dof August. Phe fest abject was to 
recover the provinces whieh Uyder had wrested trom the Mahrattas during the 
eivil war caused by Ragobah. Daa war, cousidered ag the capital, lad been made 
as strong as nablive act could make it, and was garrisoned by a fore of bout 
10,000 men, Purseram Bhow arrived before ib on the fsth of Keplember, 
The siege male libtle progress, partly because the Malirattas were not provided 
with the necessary hatlering-train, and when Captain Little reported this 
deficiency to the Bombay govermuont, wv considerable reinforcement was soul, 
but unfortunately nob accompanied with what was most wanted cannon aud 
stores The place was defonded Gill the tlh of April, (701, and thon only 
surrendered. on Tlonouralle terns, after the British had lust 500 mud the 
Mahrattas ahowl 8000 men, After this eaplure, every place north of the Toon- 
dudra casily yielded, and Purseraa Bhow, crossing the river ab Tureyhuy, 
proceeded southward through Myconda, while Hurry Punt followed the parallel 
but more eastern route by Uarponelly and Sera ta this way the junction 
with Lord Comnvallis had been effected, 

During the previous operations, Tippoo lad repeatedly professed a desire to 
negotiate. As early as the 18th of Pebruary, £791, ho sent a fetter, which, ay 
it was wob received ab Muglee on the 18th, was probably antedated two days 
It proposad either to reccive or sond an ambassador for the adjustment of 
differences — Lord Cornwallis replied, that if Tippoo, who had violated the 
lroaty, was willing to make reparation, a statement to that efleet in writing 
must precede the appointment of ambassadors, Another similar overtie 
made on the 27th of March received a shuilar answer, On the 17th of May, 
tava days aller Tippoo’s defeat, he took advantage of an offer to relcasa the 
wornded prisoners, to renew his propoyal of negotiation, Lord Cornwallis 
being now attended by plenipotentiariey from the Mahrattay aud the Nizain, 
and having also a foresight of the difficultics about to beset him, was rather 
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more conciliatory than before, and not only answered that, if Tippoo would ap iva 
submit his propositions in writing, commissioners might be appomted, but 
even intimated his consent, should Tippoo desire it, to 9 eessation of hostilities Insncenty 
In quoportion as the allies seemed disposed to yield, Tippoo became moire myer 
exacting, and ultimately, alte: Lord Commwallis had even conceded the pout 
of written propositions, aud proposed a conference of deputies at Bangalore, 
declined the terms, mnless his lordship would fist remove his army to the 
frontier Tippoo had meanwhile been trying the effect of similar overtures 
with the other confi derates, and there can be little doubt that his ical object 
was to stu up the jealousy of cach, and therchy break up the confederacy 

In the beginning of July, 1791, Lord Cornwallis moved fiom Bangalore in 
a south-east diveetion by Oossoor, which he found to be evacuated, and thence 
tu the passes of Palicode and. Rayacota Hug object was to teduce the hill-forts 
commanding these passes above and helow, and thus at once keep open his 
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communications with the Carnatic, and protect it fiom the turoads of the Sebreaent 
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enomy’s cavalry By the end of the mouth, most of the forts had yielded, and ofthe con 
. ys Fuderates 
jto was making arrangements for the blockade of Kistnaghewry, when he 
was studdenly secalled to the assistance of Purseram Bhow, who, by dispersing 
his forecs loo widely, had sustained a serious check. It was September before 
his lordship could resume his own objects. A number of places to the north- 
cash of Bangalore still remained in possession of the enemy, and not only 
disturbed the communication with the Camatie, but prevented the advance 
of the Nizam’s army, still detained before Goorumconda Major Gowdic, 
detached with a brigade and some battering cannon, found little difficulty in 
reducing all of Uem except Nundidroog, which, crowning a granite rock of 
tremendous height, had been so much strengthened with artificial works by 
Tippoo that he deomed it imprognable. The command of it had been 
intrusted to Luatf Ali Beg, an officer of tried. merit and fidelity, Major Gowdie, 
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api after forcing the pettah, sat down before the forl on the 27th of September 

~ There was no choice of attack, as ib was accessible only on the west Notwithe 

Mptmeot standing the extreme difficulty of working up the face of a steep and moged 

eee height, erecting batleries ab breaching distance, and drageing up eannon to 

mount them, two breaches were effected in bwenly-one days When the assault 

was about da be amde, Lord Cornwallis moved the any to the numediate 

Vicinity, aad senb in some additional companies fo lead the assanlt fb was 

made on the 19th of October, with so much ppirib and success, that though 

nothing amor than a lodginent for fmther operations asaiust the tnteriot 

works was antbieipated, the assailants followed the retiiing defenders to the 

inner gate, and by forcing it before it could be completely barricaded, made a 

romploby caplioe An athanph made on Kistoagherry on the Zlh of November, 

by a detachment under Colonel Maxwell, was less fortunate, After carrying 

the lower for hy esealade, the assailants atbempted bo gain the upper fort hy 

entering ib along with the fugitives. They were so neu suececding that they 

aplured a standard on the gateway, bub enormmons masses of granite, thrown 

down by a gatrivon which far outammbercd them, obliged them bo retire with 
considerable loss. 

OE After Che aebuen of Colonel Maxwell, Lord Cormwyallis having beeuredl aecess 

* for supplies from Coromandel, Guned his atiention to several places of slrength 

which the enemy still possessed, between Bangalore and Sermeapatian, anid 

without the reduction of whieh the siega of the Luter could not be sately com- 

mencek By far the most formidable of these places was Savandroog, situated 

abot twenty-lwo miles W SW. of Bangalore, and filby amniles north-east of the 

eapital At enormous mass of granite covering a base of cight miles in eirceuil, 

risey i rugged precipicos to the height of about 2500 foot. Ina its lower part, 

wherever doemel accessible, it was inelosed by walls and traversed: by cross 

walls aud barriers; towards its sumunit a deep chasin divided it into two peaks, 

each of whieh was vrowned with strony works, and eapable of separate defence, 

The rednetion of this place seemed to the natives an witer hapossibility. Besides 

the strength of its position and its works, it had another powerful defonce in 

ils deadly clanate, and hence Tippoo, on hearing of the resolution to besiege it, 

is said “to have congratulated his wmy on the infatmation of the Maglish, in 

having engayved in an enterprise that must terminate in their disgrace, as half 

the Europeans would die of sickness, and the other balf le Killed iy the attack.” 

This hnportaut enterprise was intvusted to Colonel Stnart, who counnanded 

the right wing of the amy. The foree employed consisted of the 62d and 72d 

regiments under Colonel Neshitt, threa battalions of sepoys, and a pari of 

arlillery, consisting of four eighteen-pounders, four twelve-pomnders, aud two 

howitzers, mmder Major Montague, On the 10th of December, Colonel Sturt 

; pitched hid cump within three milos of the north ride of the rock, and Lord 


: i : 1 Diroii's Narrative of thd Campatiyn, p. 09, 
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Cornwallis took up a position with the main body of the army, about five miles ap 101 
in his rear The fist operation of the siege was to cuba gun road fiom the ~~~ 
camp, through a forest ol bamboos, and tansport the artillery by dragging it sige of 
aver inggcd ground to the foot of the mountain This was a work of ineredible 
labow, as the guns, in orda to be nought to the places marked out for bat- 


teries, requined to be drawn or iauther lifted over rocks of considerable height 
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and almost perpendicular. Fortunately the garrison, over-comfident in the 
strength of the place, scarcely interfered with thesa preliminary operations. On, 
the 17th two batteries opened, one at 1000 and another at 700 yards, Owing 
to the distance and the thickness of the walls, the effect was less than expected, 
and on the 19th a third battery was opened, ab only 250 yards By it in the tis tohon 
couse of two days a practicable breach was effected, and the morning of the is 
Qlab was fixed for the assault The storming party, commanded by Colonel 
Neshitd, abtacked at four different points—one party gaining the eastern hill on 
the left, another seomivg the works of the westem Lill on the right, a third 
altacking the works oy parties that might be discovered in the chasm between 
the hills, and the fourth making » feiné by proceeding round the mountain, for 
the purpose of drawing off the attention of the garrison, and at the same time 
preventing their escape A strenuous resistance was anticipated, as a large 
body of the enemy had beon scen descending the hill to defend the breach, but 
the moment the storming party advanced, they were seized with an unaccount- 
able panie aud fled, The eastern hill above the breach was in’ consequence 
carried without an effort. In flocing from the breach the main body of the 
gerison endeavoured to gain the westamn hill, bub from the narrowness of the 


1 At Maugres, on the 28th June, 1791, Berl Corn 1792, ha was jatned in this neighborrhaod by the 
walhd pttehed his camp whilst he roconnoiired tle forest of tho soubult or Nizam —-Homo's Select Views 
forbross of Sayaudrdog; and ou ther 8th January, in Afysords 
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Aba paths so impeded and confined each other that the assailants overtook them, 
entered, the diflment barriers along with them, and completed the capbure 
Tae Thus, as uch by the pusillanimity of the garvison as by the skill and gallan- 
Geman tay of the hesiegers, a place deomed so iupreguable that the very idea of 
te NC ableeking ib was devided, fell in a single hour without costing Che captors a 
single man Oobradroog and Tolioordroog, the only inbermediate forts of any 
consequence stil remaining, were taken with almost equal facility, and nothing 
now delayed the commencement of the siege of Seringapatain, bub the detention 
of Nizam Ali's anny before Goormmeonda, The siego of this place had com- 
meneed eualy i September, bub fiblle progress had been made tll the breaching 
artillery which was at Nundidroog arrived. Mven then the detention of the 
anny threatened te be indefinitely protracted, bad not Captain Andrew Read, 
who commanded the British detachment, undertaken, on being allowed 4o man- 
we i his own way, bo capbuve the lower fort, by which alone aecoss to the upper 
forl could be obtained. [fe suececded, and by thas hemming in the garrison 
enabled the besiegers to convert the sieve tate a blockade, A strong detach- 
ment salicing for this purpose, the main body of the Nixan’s samy was left 
free to join Lord Cormwallis. Tb accordingly set ont for this purpose, bub had 
nob alvanced far when intelligenco arrived that the lower fort had heer retaken 
by the onemy, in consequence of the rashness of Lhuiz dee, the officer left in com: 





Savannendon, Ent Side — om fle Al tanaw Diawuigs, Fast tha Honee 


maud, who bad salied oub and been anddenly overwhehned by an army of 
12,000 horse and foot, led Ly Hyder Sahib, Tippoo’s eldest son, On this disas- 
trous news, the Nizam’s army retraced their steps and were again detained Ul, 
by & second capture of the lower forl, the blockade was re-established, 
‘ ‘The rains having ceascd, and Lhe men and horses veeoverud tapidly under the 
full supplies of grain and corn, which the Brinjarvies were induced by liberal 
af f Jai pate ct 
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treatment bo ining into the camp, the three armies of the confederates united A.D 1792 


on the 25th of January, 1792, near Savandroog, and commenced their advance 
on the capital. Meanwhile, a foth army was preparing to join from an 
opposite quarter. General Abercromby, whose duties as governor had veqnired 
his presence at Bombay, returned bo ‘Tellicherry in the beginning of Noveniber, 
uu having on the 23d assembled bis anny, consisting of 8400 men, at 
Cananore, proceeded five miles northward to Thacore. ‘The stream on which 
this place stauds being swollen with rain, was crossed in boats, and a march of 
twenty-six miles was continued through a very rugged country, to the western 
head of the pass of Poodicherrim, on the frontiers of the Rajah of Coorg, on 
whose friendly aid the niimost dependence could be placed. The ground of this 
confidence must now be explained. 

In the time of Hyder, Coorg, which forms a mountainous tract, stretching 
along the very summit of the Western Ghauts, from the Tambercherry Pass, 
opposile to Calicnt, iv the south, to the confines of Bednore on the north, had 
been subjugated by treachery, and then treated with the utmost barbarity. 
The inhabitants were hunted down as if they lad been wild beasts, and every 
clort which they made to throw off the yoke had only vivebted ib nore firmly. 
The voigning rajah with his family was carried off to the fort of Cuddoor, and 
dicd there in elose confinoment. Hig eldest gon, the present rajah, had been 
subjected to the grossest indignity, and foreed hy the initiatory rite into an out. 
ward profession of Islamism. As he grew up he burned to avenge the wrongs 
of his countrymen. Jn 1783, when he was only fifteen years of age, he was 
removed by 'Tippoo with the other mombers of the family to Periapatam. This 
place, before Mercara supplanted it, was considered as the capital of Coorg, and 
containing many persons who were still strongly allached to the native dynasty, 
was the very last which Tippoo onght to have selected, if the security of the 
prisoners was his object. Fortunately this fact hail escaped his notice, and the 
rajah was able bo effect his esuape in £788. For some time he could only carry 
on a kind of guerilla warfare, In this he displayed remarkable ability, and 
while heard of everywhere was seen nowhere. fuiccess rapidly increased the 
nunber of his adherents, and he began to show himself openly at the head of 
nearly 4000 faithful warriors. Post after posal fell into his hancls, anc ulti- 
mately Mereara was the only place within the territory which Tippoo could 
enll his own. 

The rajah had for some time maintained the struggle single-handed, when a 
confidential servant, sent to make some purchases nt Tellicherry, enterod into 
communication with the Company's chief factor there. As the war with Tippoo 
liad then, eommenced, the valne of an ally whose frontier lay within forty miles 
of hia capital was easily perccived, and the Bombay governmont gladly entered. 
into a treaty for mutual co-operation and the invasion of Mysove, Contrary to 


the usual practice of nabive princes, the Rajah of Coorg not only faithfully 
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performed his engagements, but even went beyond them The only easo in 
which his conducl excited some degree of suspicion is deserving of notice 
When General Abereromby, availing himself of the treaty, was prepating for 
the first Lime to pass through Coorg ou his march to Periapatan, the rajah was 
engaged in dhe blockade of Mercaia, which had been so long continued that the 


D 


garrison was starving, aud an carly surrender seemed inevitable — [twas known 
indecd that a Taree convoy for its relief was approaching, but the escort which 
neconrpanicd t bad been surronnied and could not possibly eseape. — TLow great, 
then, was the surprise of General Abereromby when the rajah himself arrived in 
his camp, and announced to him that he had Wlowed the convoy to enter and 
the escort to eseapo! This explanation was, that Kadiv Khan, who commanded 
the eseord, had laid hime under obligations which made ib impossible to treat, 
him as an enerny While the rajah was imprisoned. at Periapatam, he had 
shown him ereabt kindness, and nob ouly se, bub when two of the rajah’s sisters 
were enrricd off to Tippoo’s harem, he had been the means of saving the honouw: 
of a third sister, and of returning bin to her unharmed, Ti return for these 
sorvives, the rajah, alter the couvoy and escort were entirely in his power, cansed 
information to be conveyed to Kacir Klan that he was desirowus to save hin, 
A conference thereupon book place, and on Kadiv Khan representing that his 
iteveptance of individual safety would he the ruin of his tunity, and his return. 
with the service mexeeubed would he fatal to himself) the rajah, with a gener- 
osity and gratitude to whieh it would be diffienlt do fined a parallel, spared both 
ihe convey and the escort. The was nob ullimately a loser, as the peu rison ere 
Jong consumed the provisions nought by the convey, and being again reduced 
to extremity were glad to capitulate, With the aid of such an ally, General 
Abererouby had little difficulty iu again reaching Poriapatam. 

Tho conledenues, in advancing upon. Seringapatam, passed through a country 
where every human dwelling was coustaned or in flames, and on the 5th of 
February, 1792, afber passing over a high grotmd which gave a fill view of the 
city, and of Tippoo’s army under ils walls, encampect six miles to he norbloyard 
A bound hedge, formed by a wide bell of thorny plants, commenced on the 
north bank of the Cauvery, ahout a thousand yards above the island of Seringa- 
patam, aud after continuing due north for nearly two miles, swept round aud 
pursued a south-easterly direction till it again met bho river Coward the eastern 
extvvmity of the island, and nearly opposite to the Carigat Till Within this 
inclosure, ab ils worth-wesl extremity, was an eminence with a well-coustineted 
redoubl, and at different parts also within the inclosure were seven other 
formidable redoubts, consteneled so as to lend support bo each ober A 
work commenced on the Carigat Hill was tnfinished. The bound hedge 
thus formed the outer limit of a fortified camp, in which Mppao’s whole 
gusay now lay, Lord Cornwallis, wlio had feared thab Tippoo would keep the 
field and operate on the comurunications of the besiegers, hoped. to he able to 
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strike a decisive blow, and with that view determined on an immediate attack, 
Orders were accordingly issued at sunset, and the army prepared to move in 
three columns at eight o'clock with a clear moonlight. The right column, under 
General Medows, composed of 3800 men, was to leave the redoubt on the 
eminence at the north-west extremity untouched, and to enter the inclosure 
aboub 1500 yards to east of it, then turn to the left and attack everythin 
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way till ib sie the seniie coldsim: : “This colninin, consisting of 3700 » men, eanler 
the immediate direction of Lord: Cornwallis himself, was subdivided into three 
parts. One of these, under Colonel Knox, was to lead, and endeavour, by mixin o 
with the fugitives, to pass over into the island; the second, under Colonel Stuart, 
after penetrating deep into the camp, was to turn to the left, attack. the enemy's 
right wing, ond thereafter endeavour to foree a passage into the island; the 
third, lett asa reserve under Lord. Cormwyallis, was to wait for the junction of the 
column under General Medows... The third. or left column, consisting of 1700 


~men-under Colonel Maxwell, was first. to: - attack: the unfinished. work on. 
Canigat, Hill, then, descend, Dain the inclosure, and. unite with. Colonel 
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countorimarehed, recrossed the bound hedge, and did not find the eentre column 
bill the business of the night was over, ‘The head of the centre column, under 
Colonel Knox, penetrated by the bayonet alone, bub a battalion belonging to 
his corps was just entering he camp, whon a galling fire on its finks produced 
some deerce of agitation, whieh cuded incoufusion, Colonel Stuart, who wag 
immodiavely behind with the contes division of this column, rode up, but lining 
that much time would be fost in attempting to rally the men, ordered the 
7Ist which was the next corps of his own division, to advance. Meanwhile, 
Colonel Knox, in order fo mix more effectually with the fugitives, had pushed 
on through a crowded mass of them hy the anain ford, close under the guns 
of the fort, and by the aid of a guide, penetrated with three companies bo 
the pottah of Shaher Ganjaum, situated near the middle of the eastern part of 
the idiand. The other seven companies of the regituent, aud three companies 
of sepoys LoHowing in compach order, mninsed. the ford, but crossing a fithle below, 
yauiner possession of the palace of Deria Dowlat Baug, Captain Tunter, the 
oflicer in command, thinking Tus the first party thab had erossed, tok post to 
wril for futher orders or intelligence, bub as none arrived, and he poreeived, as 
the day dawned, that bis position immediately under the fins of the fort was not 
tenable, he recrossed the river and joined the reserve under Lord Cornwallis, 
Colonel Stuart, with the centre division of the centre column, had peaetosated 
fur into tho emp, when he came upon a strong work called the Sultan's Redoubt. 
Ho dnmediately stormed it wilh fir more case than had been anbicipated, and. 
then leaving a party te defend it, boned to allagk the cuemy’s right wing, 
After driving a large body of infantry before hin, aml thinking that they had 
crossed, into the ishuid, he was stprised lo observe a ling of loops drawn ap 
with perfect regularity, as if lo oppose him, LLe had just ordered a volloy and a 
charge with the bayonot, when the opposing troops were distoyered to he 
Colonel Maxwell's cohnun, The mistake bad heen mmtual, aud might have 
been altended with serious consequences. Colonel Maxwell, after storming the 
work on Carigat LL, had suffered severely in descending from ib, from a body 
of the enemy who had availed themselves of the cover of a watercourse ab ils 
foot. UWitinately, however, it had surmounted this and every othor obstacle, 
wit broken the encury’s right wing, 

Shortly after the junction of the two columns, a heavy firo was opened upon 
Lhom from works on the island. After an jneffeettial attempt to force thei 
where the river was not fordable, Colonel Baird diseoyered a practicable ford, 
and effected a lodgement with a small party on the apposite bank. The head 
of the column following up this success was searcely hallway across tle stream, 
whon the cnamy’s fire suddenly ceased, Colonel Knox, with his three companies, 
penetrating Lhe cause of the heavy Live, had descended from Ganjanm, und taken 
tho batleries in reverse. Lord, Cormwallis, who bad passed the bound lodge 
with the certve column, touk post with the veserve within it, with the Sultan's 
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redoubt on his left. He had not as yet taken any active part in the battle, but ap 3a 
he was destined to have his full shave hefore it terminated The unaccountable ~ 
absenee of General Medows had tell hin without the suppoil on which he had toa 
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comparatively defenceloss state, raslied upon him with overwhelming nuubers 

A. charge with bayonet led by himself with the ubnosb coolness, and executed 

with the vieatosL gallantry, drove back the assailants, bat they repeated) y rallied, 

and did not fluully desist till near daylight During this strugele, his lord- 
ship was wounded in the hand, aud the number of casualties was considerable 
Cronoral Medows and bis division were at last found at Cativat Hill, to which 

his lordship lad repahed, in order to take up a position where his small corps 

could nob be surrounded, 

The attack took Tippoo by surprise His tent was pitched as usual in the Aen 
rear of the centre of the position, elose to the road by whieh the hoad of the the action. 
ventral column penetrated, and he had just left, after making his evening meal 
in the Sultan’s vedoubl. On the first alarm he mounted, and was first made 
aware by a mass of fugitives that his centre was penetrated, aud that » column 
advancing to the main ford was about Lo cut off his rebreat. He waited not a 

! 
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Avivo. qnoment longer, and was barcly in time to pass the ford before the head of the 

~ column reached it, Taving entered the fort, he repaired to a detached lozenge 

ee work at its north-east angle, and there satuntil dayheht issuing his ordery On 
Catia 


mntet counting his loss in the morning, ib was aseertained that the killed, wounded, 
Viper 


. 


and anissing anramnled Co 28,000 Tho missing, however, was by far (he laneost 
of these items, for no fewer than 10,000 Chelas (native Tindoos earried off and 
forecd do become soldier shives), taking advantage of the confusion, marched off 
Wilh their aus lo the forests of Coorg, As yel the only positions gained by 
the Buitish were the anfinished work on Carigat TLL the redoult in the north. 
west corner of the bound hedge, the Sultan's cedouhl, and the post held hy 
Colonel Staab near tho cast extteamity of the island, 'Tippoo made several 
detenuined efforts to recover the bwo last positions, bab was so signally repulsed 
fhat, as ifin despair, he abaudoned all the other redaubts within the inelosuve, 
and thus allowed the preparatory operations for Che siege to be tnimediately 
commenced, 
ee On the 12th of Famary, 1792, Tippoo had again abbempted to negotiate, but 
hack only received for answer, that negotiation wits useless wilt one who dis- 
recarded treaties and violated articles of capitukution, SSend hibbee Che garrison 
of Coimbatoor,” said Lord Cormwiallis, “and then we will fisfen to what you have 
fo sayy’ Lis lordship alluded to the eaptire of Cobnbatoor hy Kunaner u-Deen, 
After a protracted defence, conducted by Jiertenant Chaliners with a mere 
handful of men under the most unfavorable civemustances, a capitulation was 
agreed to One of the express conditions was, that the gamisen should mare 
to Palghaut. This condition, after the performance of it had bee delayed muder 
the pretext that the Sultan's ratifieation was necessary, was grossly viohited, aud 
the whole garrivon were marched of as prisoners bo Seringapataw. — Lord Corn- 
wallis by his answer had convinced Tippoo that his own frithlessness rad made 
faulure negotiation inpassible, and now therefore, when he could wat bub Geemble 
lor the fate of bis eapital, wad seo thal withoub negotiation his doom wr sealed, 
he look a step which ab least showed the extent of his despair  Seuding for 
Lieutenants Chalmers and Nash on the 8th of Rehrnary, the day after all his 
efforts to drive the British fron. their positions hack proved unavailing, he 
announced their release, — Ele had supposed that the former, from having bad 
{he conmmarul at Cofmbatoor, was either a relative of Lord Corawallis, or an 
officer of high rank. On being toll the contrary, he asked him if he should nob 
s0¢ his lordship on bis vetwn to the camp. To this question, Lieutenant Chalmers 
was able to answer in the affirmative, and Tippoo put into his land a letter, 
telling him that it was on the subject of peace, and even begging him. bo assist 
in obtaining it. The letter attempted to justify the treatanent of tho garrison, 
by asserting, contrary to fact, that Kummer-u-Deon had nob engaged to lihevate 
thers, but oly promised to recommend their liberation, Lord. Cornwallis, while 
he denied the truth of this statement, and upbraided 'Tippoo wilh the notorious 
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fact that the garrison were kept in irons, agreed, with the concurrence of the ap 172 
representatives of the Nizam and the Muahvattas, to receive the envoy. One 
cannot help wishing that, belore this concession was made, the liberation not Twpo's 
only of the garrison but of all the other prisoners unlawfully detained, had been ae 
insisted on as an essential preliminary. By the treaty of Mangalore, every a oe. 
“uropean prisoner then in Mysore ought to have been delivered up, and yet it 

was perlectly well known that nmnbers of prisoners whose release was thus 
stipulated for were pining in its dungeons. Some indeed had been freed from 

misery by the atrocious assussinations already described, but others, including 

several whom Sullrein, the French adiniral, had infamously consigned to the 

tender mereics of Hyder, were still alive, The fact was indisputable, for not 

only had some who had recently oseaped from Chitteldroog revealed the horrors 

of the prison-house in which their companions were still detained, but in Shaher 
Ganjatan, on its capture only two days before, besides a considerable proportion 

of the garriyon of Coimbatoor, twenty-seven European captives, some of them 
Suffrcin’s viebims, had been discovered and set at liberty. Antecedent therefore 

to the least concession to such a faithless harbarian as Tippoo, he ought to have 

heen made to understand that nothing but the instant release of every prisoner 
nulawfully detained could avert or delay the ruin evidently impending over 

hin. 

Only a few hours before releasing Lieutenant Chalners, Tippoo had entered temrton 
upon a scheme which scemed to promise a termination of the war by a speedier Couvathy 
process than negotiation, The head-quarters of Lord Cormwallis, known by its 
distinguishing flay, was placed a little to the left in the rear of Carigat Hill. 

The situation heing somewhat exposed, iL seemed possible to make a dash at ib 
wad slay his lordship. This projeel, which, from the cireumstances in which it 
was vindertaken, can only be considered as ameditated assassination, was to he 
earrigd ont by the corps known as the stable horse or guards, On the morning 
of the 8th of February, the very day, it will be observed, on which Lieutenant 
Chahners, doubtless to lil suspicion, was sent with his letler, Tippoo called the 
principal officers of the corps into his presence, and harangued them on the 
importance of the euterprive, and the glory they would acquire by terminating 
the war at a single stroke, AT thoy had Lo do was to rid him of one individual. 
The officers pledged themselves nob to return till they lad done the deed, and 
retived aftor receiving tho betel from Tippoo’s own hand, Setting out with 
their detachwent, they proceeded down the river and crossed, at Arikera; on 
tha 9th they waited to receive farther reports from their spies; at dawn of the 
(0th, their selected advanced guard penctrated belween the camp of the Nizam 
and the British, ut attracted no notice, as Lhey were supposed ‘to be Nizain’s 
lroops. After lounging on, they approached the park of artillery, and inquired. 
with seeming indifference ab some grn-lascats for the tont of the bumra suhed, 
or commander. Supposing Colonel Duff the commandant of artillery to he 
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abi meant, the lascars potted to his tent, and in an instant the horsemen with 
a chan swords were rmshing at it in full eallop The atrocity was so stupidly 
\Wompbon managed, that even before they reached the tenb supposed to he that of the 
ae comlnander-in chich, they were fired apou by a snud! body of sepoys,and obliged 
bo seve themselves by flight Taking this attempt in connection with) the one 
made duing the previons eampaion at Bangalore, Lord Coruwalliy, who had 
hitherto used only two sentiies, native troopers from his body guard, was pre 

vailed on to allow a eaplain’s enard to mount every uight over his tent 
While consenting to the proposed negotiation, ib was determined to pro- 
seeute the siege, and with this view, Geneal Aberoromby, again ab Periapatiun 
with an effective foree of GOOO mon, was ordered to advance — Tle avvordingly, 
Mone oon the EHih of Mebruary, evossed the Cavers at lMeatora, about Cite y miles 
ee ahove Seringapatam, was not by Colonel Floyd wilh the cavalry ou the J {th, 
ane at Caniambaddy, end joined the eamp on the 16Ch. Meanwhile, materials for 
the sieve, obtained chiefly by the destraetion of the large and hewutiful garden 
of Gall Baug ab the eastern extrentity of the island, were tadustriously pro- 
vided, The point selected for the principal aback was the northem theo near 
the western angle, a little above whieh General Abereromby crossed on the 
LObh, for Che purpose of estalilishing the requisite eufilade, A vigorous attempt 
to impede his further progress failed, and the siege coutinned to advance — Et 
iy needless, however, Lo enter into details, as Tippoo's speedy acceplince of the 
terms offered Lin put an end to hostitidies, Tis vakeels or deputies, Clrolanm 
Ali and Ali Reva, arrived in the British eamp on the (ith of Kebnaary, nnd 
were met by Sir dolin Kenunaway ou the partof the British, Meer Alum on the 
part of the Nivam, and an individual well acquainted with malters of revenue 
deputed by Hoary Pont on the part of the Madhiatias, There camot be a dowht 
that Sevingayaan was now at the mercy of the confederates, and that thore- 
foro the ultimatum which they offered an the 22d was nob so rigorous as the 
sivemmstances would have justified.  tteonsisted of the following live articles: -- 
“], One half of the dominions of which TMippoo Srllan was in possession helore 
the war to bo eeded to the allies from the countries adjacent according to thoir 
siimation. C1. ‘Three erores and thirty laes of pees (09,800,000) to he prid 
by Tippoo Sultan, cither in gold mohury, pagodas, or bulliou-- Tal. Que erore 
and sixty-five laes to be paid immediately, 2d, One erore and sixty-five laes to 
he paid in three payments, not exceeding four months ewvh, TLE ATL prisoners 
of the four powers from the tine of Hyder Ali to he unequivavally restored, 
TV. Two of Tippoo Bullan’s three eldest sous to be given as hostages for a due 
performance of the treaty, V. When they shall arrive in camp with (he articles 
of this treaty under the scal of the Sultan, a counterpart shall he sent from the 
three powers, I fostilities shall cease, and Lerms of a treaty of alliance and per 

pébual friendship shall be adjusted.” 

On the 2384, Tippoo assembled the priueipal officers of bis army in the great 
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mosque, and after swearing them on the Koran to give him their undisguised . 5 jroo 
advice, read to them the above ultimatum, and then asked, “Shall it be peace ~~~ 


The answer was in substance, that the troops had become dig- C«sstion of 
ps hostilities. 


or wart? 
heartened and unworthy of confidence. The pre- 

liminary articles sealed by Tippoo were sent in the x Bik } da 
course of the day to Lord Cornwallis, who did not AY l4-7 
insist on their delivery by the hostages, and while [(icsy 
granting them a delay of two days, ordered hostili- wie 
ties to cease on the following morning. This order To, 
was received in the British camp with feelings bor- 
dering on indignation, and the soldiers in the Sean on Tretoo Soxtan, 


"From Dirom's Narrative of the Cumpaign in India. 





trenches could scarcely be restrained from continuing 
theiv work. Lord Cornwallis endeavoured to. soothe their feolitigs by his general - 
orders, in which he spoke of the conditions as “highly honourable and advan- 
tageous,” and “in consideration of the uncommon valour and firmness that hag 
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vpn Abdul Kalick, aboub len, and Mooza-w Deon, about eight years of age, Lord 
Comwallia had anstrneted the vakecls to say Ghat he woul wait upon the 
Dates ol pineas as soon as they Gune fo Cheit tents, bub Tippea, tea very polite raswer, 
Tees after assming his lordship that he had Sthe most perfeet confidence in dis 
hmingy Hono,” begged thab he would “allow them to de brought to his tent, and 
ddivered into lis own hands” On. the 26th they deft the fort ander a sabite, 
which was repealed by twenty-one guns from the Bruitish actillery. They were 
each seated ina silver howdah op a richly caparisoncd elephant, and abbended hy 
the vakeels and several other persons of vank, aso on elephants Whe procession 
was lod by several camel hivearias and seven standard-bearcrs, followed by 100 
pikemen with spears inlaid with silver A guard of 200 sepoys and a party of 
horse brought up the rea Lord Cormwallis, attended by his stall and some of 
the principal aflicers of the wany, met the princes abt the door of his lage tent, 
and after enibiacing them, led (hen. in by the hand = Whea thoy were seated, 
one on each side of hin, Gholawm Al thins addressed him. “These children were 
this morning the sons of the Sultan, my master; their silimtion is now changed, 
anid they wast now look, up to your lordship as thet father.” When Tits lord 
ship declared that the ereatest eae would be taken of Uheh petsons, and every 
possible attention shown them, their faces brighteucd up, aud toll Chat heir 
fears, Hf they had any, were alrendy removed. They were dressed in long white 
nuislin gowns aud red turbans Round their neeks baug several tows of large 
pearls, and an ornament consisting of a large ruby and emerald sturotnded by 
Inilliants, in they ¢urhans they wore a sprig of rich pearls, The eldet boy dad 
adark complesion, thick Tips, a mall flattish nose, and a dong comtenniee; the 
younger was cemarkalily fair, and had regular Jeadares, a sruall romnd thee, lenge 
fnll eyes, ands conmbenance less Ghoughtlal, bub move andmated than his brother's 
His lordship presented each of them with a bandsome gold wateh, with whieh 
they seemed inuch pleased, The mext day, the 27th, Lorl Coovwallis visited 
them ab their tonts, attended by Sir Jobu KRennaway and the vakecly of the 

Nizian and the Mahrattas, 
Dien, The auljustmen t of the detinibe articles now oecapied the atkention. of Six Julin 
toriextolw Konnaway aud the ether vakecls. ‘The extent ol the cessious depended on 
wa the whole amount of tho Mysore revenue, and the value of the particalar por 
tions to be ceded In settling these, some delay was caused by dhu disenssion 
of coniliching statements, but no devided misunderstanding avoge lll Tippoo 
perecived that Coorg was inserted in the schedules as part of the Company's 
shave. Becoming almost frautie with rage, le asked, “To which of the English 
possessions is Coorg adjacenl? Why do they not ask for the key of Soringa- 
patam? They know that I would have died in the breach soonor than cousent 
to auch & cession, and dursh not bring it forward until they had treacherously 
obtained posscssion of my childron and amy treasure (a evove of rupees, 
£1,000,000 aberling, hat already been paid).” Nothing certainly could be more 
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groundless than this charge of overreaching, but there is some reason to regvet aD 12 
that the very possibility of making such a charge was not prevented by a7 7 
distinct stiprdation iu favour of the Rajah ot Coorg. The faithful aud valuable 

services he had rendered entitled him to this honour, and his protection ought 

not to have been left to depend on the interpretation of a dubious article. At 

the sane tine, it is plain that Tippoo, however much he may have thisted for 
vengeance on the rajah, never could have imagined that he would be left 

to his mercy. Strictly speaking, when the ultimatum was signed, Coorg was 

not adjacent to any of the Company’s territories, but the moment Malabar, in 
accordanee with Tippoo’s own wish, was made part of the Lritish shave, Coorg 

did become adjacent, and theretore, in including it, neither the spirit nor the 

letter of the ultimatum was violated. 

Whether Tippoo’s surprise, when he learned that Coorg was to be taken from Bel 
him, was real or affected, ib is certain that he began immediately after to act as hostilities 
if ho had determined to resuine hostilities Tmmense bodies of men were seen 
ut work on a retrenchment on the face of the fort which had heen attacked, 

When remonstrated with on this violation of the armistice, he had the hardi- 
hood Lo deny a fact which was perfectly visible to bath amnies, His vakeels 
also began to procrastinate, aud managed to spin out the ucgotiation Lo the 
middle of Marek. By this time the position of Lord Cornwallis was greatly 
changed for the worse. Tho materials preparcd for the siege, having been 
brought from the Lall Bauy, were chiely of the eypress tree, and from having 
been long made up, had become so dry, brittle, and inflammable as to be untit for 
we, A new stock could only be obtained by a long and difficult transport, 
The camp, too, was sickly, and the season soon arriving at the worst would 
probably so fill the hospitals as searecly to leave a suflicient wunber of etlective 
men for the siege. These frets seem 4o have burst on Lord Cormwallis all at 
ones, and he despatched fain copies of a treaty bo Tippoo, leaving him only a ae 
few hours bo decide ou the allernative of signing or recommencing hostilities 
On an attempted evasion, the hostages were moved preparatory Lo their depar- 
ture for Coromandel, and their military guard wore made prisoners. The 
vakecls al first blustered, then entreated, and at last, on the L8th of March, 
rebuened with the treaty duly signed and sealed, On the following day, the 
forms of delivery and interchange were publicly concluded. 

In arvanging the division of the ceded territory among the confederates, the 
stipulations in the treaties of 1790, which gave exelusive vight to the British 
of all they captured before the others took the field, and to the Malrattas of all 
that ILyder had wrested from them, were disrogarded, and thé shares were 
allotted on the principle of perfect equality, The revenue of the whole territory 
ceded was ostinated at 3,050,098 pagodas, or 11,850,204 rupeos, equal to 
£1,185,029, Each share thus amotmted to £395,000. The Mabratta acquisl- 
ions were situated to the north and west of the Toomtbudra, and adjoinéd 
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their previous tenitories immediately south of the Kistna, making their 
frontier nearly the same as it bad heen in (779 The Nina's Requisivions 
hounded with Uhose of the Mahiattas on the west, where a considerable tact 
on both sides of the Toombuidta was received; another still larger tract lny 
farthor to the east, extending along both banks of the Penaar, ancl north as far 
as the Kistna, = The British acquisitions consisted of three distinet diaets, tive 
of then on the east, and the third on the west The most northerly of the 
stern bracts commenced uear Amboor, and stretched soudh to dhe viewnity of 
Cavoor; on the west tb was bounded partly by the astern Ghauts, whieh 
Irought it to the bable-land of Mysore, and partly by the Cauvery. Within 
this brvet lay the Barumahal and sone furpottant fortresses, logether with the 
chief passes Uirough whieh Che incursions inte the Camatie had hitherto been 
made The lesser and more sontherly of the easter Craets included the fort 
of Dindigul, and the districts counceted with tt The aequistiians al) the west 
comprehended a Jarge extent of the Malabar coast, incliding the ports of 
Cananore and Calieut, and the whole territory of the Rajale of Coorg, thus 
giving access (lo the Guble-laad of Mysore on éle west, in Che same way as the 
other nequisitions gave access bo tb on the cast. 

The terms of the treaty nade with Tippoo have Deen mach eritieised on 
different and even apposite grounds, sore invindaining Chaé far Coo ied, and 
obhets that far too Titble was exacted, Pho former, assuming the possibility of 
foreing Huropean ideas into Tidia polities, cream of a hiud of ae balance of 
power, hy esas of whieh Tippoo, the Niza, and the Maluattes were ta chook 
and couaterschech each other, and prevent aay one frota becoming so greab as 
fo endanger Che teritories of the Compiny. Ta aeeardanee with) this view 
Tippoo’s Corritaries are represented as a kind of barrion, which he Contpany 
inbtead of weakening ought rather to have strengthened. Unguestionably, bad 
Tippoo been a faithful and attached ally, and nob the aeveferte encniy of the 
Company, ib nught have been good policy to keop hint sGvang, Bute in this 
instance the theory, se far from Deing based on frets, only contradicts Chem, 
Under Hyder the Company had more than onee been hronght to the brink of 
rain, aud theve cannot be a doubt thaé Tippoo, though for duuntely not possussed 
ot bis father’s tents, was bert on folluwing, and did in fach take the first 
opportunity of following im his father’s steps. So fav, therefore, from being 
available as a barrier against the Midheatlas, le was fre more Go be feared than 
they, and nothing bub the curtaihnent of his power could prevent hin from 
employing ib for the injury, and if possible for the ruin of tho Company, Those, 
ou the other hand, who think that the dermis given to Tippuo were tou favou- 
able, allow themselves to be hurried away by a just detestation of his personal 
ebavacter, and ovurlook the fhet that the dictation of more limiliating terms, if 
no jnexpedient, might have proved impracticable.  Seringapatatu, thotigh 
apparently destined to fall, was not yet taken, and besides the visible obstacles 
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which remained to be surmounted, many still unseen might lave arisen and 
completely changed the aspect of affairs. Sickness was spreading in the canyp, 
aud the season was nol yel ab its worst. The allies, too, while determined to 
have a full share of the profits of vietory, had as yet done scarcely anything to 
contuibute to it, They were not only lukewarm, bub suspected of being ready 
to change sides if a sullicient temptation were offered In fact, if was atter- 
wards ascertained that the representative of one of them was actually in 
treacherous correspondence with the enemy. Many other reasons made an 
carly but honomabie termination of the war extromely desirable. The directors 
were urging ib in every letter from home; the legislature, not satisfied with a 
resolution denouncing conynest in India, had embodied the denunciation in an 
act of parliament, and in this had carried public opinion decidedly along with 
them; and the French revolution had brought Europe iuto such a state, that it 
was impossible to say how soon every soldier Jent by the king to the Company 
might be absolutely required for other Lattlo-tields, Lord Corwwallis had from 
the first declared, that he “would suffer no prospects, however brilliant, Lo post- 
pone for an hour that most desirable event—a general peace,” and that he would 
be satisfied with such concessions as “would put it out of the enemy’s power to 
disturb the peace of India in future.” The extent of the concessions necessary 
io curb such a ferocious and ambitious tyrant as ‘Tippoo could not easily be 
ostimated, and future events seem to show that his lordship had rather under 
rated them; but on a review of all the circumstances, impartial yadges will readily 
concede that he fairly and modestly characterized the treaty, when, annomiciug 
it in a Llotter to Mx. Dundas, he said, “We have at length concluded ow Indian 
war handsomely, and | think as advantageously as any reasonable person could 
expoet. We lave effectually erippled our enemy without making our Sriends 
too formiduble,” 

dn the beginning of April, Lord Cornwallis, accompanied by tho two hostage 
princes, who were nob to be delivered up till Lippoo’s obligatious wader the 
treaty were performed, commenced his march homewards. Before he finally 
parted with Hurry Pant and Aziw-ul-Omrah or Meer Alum, the respective 
representatives of the Mahrattus and the Nizam, they both endcayoured to 
sound him as to tho kind and extent of interference which the Company would 
he disposed to oxervise in the event of any misunderstanding between thoi 
vovernments, The Mabrattas, who had long wished to make the Nizam their 
proy, were anxious lo know how far Lhey might proceed in their ambitious 
projects, and were moreover desirous of possossing, Hike the Nizam, a subsidiary 
fovee of Compsny troops at their disposal Hurry Punt, acting nominally for 
the peishwa, but really for Nana Furnavese, showed, without actually avowing 
it, that the object contemplated by such a force was to curb and ovorawe several 
of their own chiefs, and particulwly Scindia, who had already acquived a kind 
of independence, and was suspected of a desigu to seab himself at Poonal. ‘Che 
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Nizam, on the other hand, was trembling for his dominions, because he kuey 
that if left to stiuggle unaided with the Malaattas he would be complete y 
overmatched. Lord Cornwallis thus consulted could only answet vaguely, that 
the Company would always be ready to mberpose their goo ofliecs, and mediate 
hebween the parties wilh the view of oblaining an amicable settlanent, 
Varther than this he eould not go without entering info a new treaty, a 
proceeding from which, as peace had heen te-established, he was prechuled by 
aet of parliament There was, however, another case to which the legislative 
prohibition did not apply By tho (8th article of the confederacy of 1790, 
ib was provided that, Cif after the conclusion of the peace with 'ppoo, he 
shoukL molest or attack either of the conttacting parties, the other shall join 
fo punish hia; the mode and conditions of effecting whieh shall be hevealter 
settled by tbe three contracting parties.” This article was still in foree, and 
Lord Cornwallis declared his readiness to convert the conditional stiprlation 
coutained ja ib iuto an explicit teealy of guaranteo. This did not suit the 
policy of the Mahrattas, who preferred to leave everything open, saas thab they 
might have fl scope for taking advantage of contingencies, wal henee, after 
some time wasted in negotiation, they positively refused to concur in the kind 
of gnarautee whieh Lord Cornwallis had proposed. Tat the aversion of the 
Mahirattas to the guarantee was the very ground on which the Nizam cesived 
to obtain it, and he argued with great appearance of jastico, that tho failure 
of one of three contracting parties to fulfil a common obligation conkd not 
vender the obligation md, or justity the -vialabtan af it ly the ofher twa parties, 
Not only bad he an express right mnder the treaty to a guarantee against 
Tippoo, bub the letter which he had reeeived frou. Lord Cornwallis hefore he 
consented to sign the treaty was equivalent to a gnaranice apainst the 
Mahrvattas also, Tt is difficult to answer this argument, and. it ust therefore 
he confessed, that when the Nizam obtained nothing more than a vague 
assurance that the English government would always be ready to act avcording 
to sais treatics, Lord. Cornwallis rather evaded than fulfilled a subsishing 
oblivation. 

Lord Cormwallis arrived at Madras in the end of May, 1792, aad was nob 
mich satiated with what he saw. La a confidential letber to Ma. Dundas he 
wiles; “L must confess that T do not observe any material hnprovement that 
has been made, and that FE see no flattering prospeet. Sir Charlos Oakley, 
though not a very capable man, is, T believe, the best of all the civil servants 
of this establishment that could have been selected to fill the station of governor, 
and yob yor may vest assured thal ho will never possess sufficient authority, or 
make any radical reform.” Tho great defeck was, in iy opinion, not so much in 
the men asm the sysian. Governors had hitherto leon usually selected from 
the Company's servico, and to this ho ohjected in the raost decided Lerma: “Tt 
ig very difficult,” he says, “for a nian to divest himself of the prejudices which 
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the habits of twenty years have confirmed, and to govern people who have lived 4p 179. 
with him so long on a footing of equality. But the Company’s servants have 
sbill ereater obstacles to encounter when they become governors, for the wretched Views ot 


: , 5 ‘ : - “ . Lod Com. 
policy of the Company has, till the late alterations book place in Bengal, invati- wana in 
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was not their own, and although some have been infinitely less guilty in this Se" 
respect than others, the world will not tamely submit to be reformed by those 
who have practised it in the smallest degree.’ In the course of the leticr he 
returns to this subject and adds, “What I have said about governors is equally 
applicable to Bombay, and still more to the supreme government, which I hope 


bly driven all their servants to the alteinative of starving, or of taking what 


never again to see in the hands of a Company’s servant” It is not unworthy 
of notice, that at this very line, though he did not know it, the directors had 
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appointed a Company's servant to succeed him as governor-general, The 
soundness of his opinion, however, in so far as relates to the supreme govern- 
ment, has since been practically recognized, though he overlooked a very impor- 
tant distinction when he applied it iudiseriminately to all the presidencies, 
Admitling that Jong residence, and the local connections theroby formed, make 
it inexpedient to appoint a Company's servant governor of the presidency in 
which he has served, why should it disqualify him for holding that office in 
other presidencies? Surely, othor things being equal, the experience of twouty 
years’ faithful service in Bengal might be the best of all quatificitions for the 
office of governor ab Madras or Bombay. 
Before quitting Macvas, Lord Cornwallis availed himself of the opportunity 
of personal intercourse with Mahomed Ali, to make & new arrangement with 
him. Tho directors had called his altention specially to the subject, and the 
nabob hinwelf was complaining that, in the arrangement made with Sir 
Archibald Campbell in 1787, he had promised more than he was able to : 
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perform. By this latter arrangement, fow-fifths of the nabob’s revenues were 
to be paid to the Company as his proportion in time of war; nine laes ay the 
expense of the civil and military establishments, Logether with twelve lacs to 
his creditors, were bo be his payments in time of peace. Lb looked as if the 
nabob had entered into this arrangement merely to break it, Some securities 
for payment had been taken, bub these proved mavailing, and the war with 
Tippoo had no sooner commenced than arrears hegan. to accumulate so rapidly 
as to leave the Company vo allernative bat to tke the management entirely 
into their own hands, The nabob as usual strenuously opposed, and even 
threw obstacles in the way of the Company’s collectors, Of course, the moment 
the war ceased he claimed the right of resuming his own management, or 
rabhier of handing over the management to the uumerous harpies who were 
constintly preying upon tim. Sach was the state of matters when Lord 
Cormwallis endeavoured to place them on a bebter footing. Te was perfectly 
satistied thal the trae plan would have been for the nabob to invest the entire 
management permanently, during peace as well as war, in the Company, 
reserving & liberal portion of the revenues for the maintenance of his fiwily 
and dignity, and allotting the rest to the general defence and the liqnidation 
af debt, Phis plan, however, tha nabob at once rejected, and as (he tone bad 
not yeb arrived for forcing his assent, ib only remained to provide the best 
possible substitute for ib that could be obtained ly persuasion, Accordingly 
mtbagreement, styled rather grandilogtently a treaty, was conclided on the 12th 
of daly, 1792. Tt anaulled all former agreements, gave the Conpany the sole 
Imanagemont of the revenues in tine of war, with the power of employing four 
fifths of them in defraying its expenses, and reserved: the uiuagement to the 
nabob in tine of peave, bub bownd him to pay nine lacs of pagodas annually to 
the Company for the tuflitiwy establishment, ancl six lacs tweuly-ane thousand 
one hundred and five pagodas annually to ereditors, The poly gars were in 
future to pay their tribute directly to the Company, who were on this sevount 
bo evedit the naboh amiunully with a sum of rather more than two and a half 
lacs of pagodas; and in the event of failure of payment on the vahob's part, the 
Company were to enter into the possession of certain specified dintriels, and 
conblinuc in ib bill all arrears were discharged. This agreemont being only a 
compromise, could not be regarded as a perleet remedy, and the uloiost that 
Lord Cornwallis ventured to say in favour of its provisions, was to express a 
hope that they would prove “well adapted to protest the Company against 
pecuniary losses and disappointinents from the uaboh in future, and Lo promote 
in an essential degree the quict and general prosperity of the country.” Refer- 
ring to the same subject in a letter to Mr. Dundas he says, “E huve at length 
sottled everything with the nabob, and 1 beliove in the hest maunor that it 
could, have been. done, wnless we had kept possession of the country; bul that 
, point could arly have been carried by force, without the least shadow of reason 
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or justice, and was therefore not to be attempted.” On the 28th of July, 1792, av 102 
Lord Cornwallis returned to Bengal. Before this time his successful termina- 
tion of the war was known in England, and it was determined to bestuw the 

first insbalment of his reward by conferring upon him the title of Marquis 
Jimmediately on his arrival he resumed a subject which had long occupied his 
thoughts, and with which he was busily engaged when the Mysore war com- 
menced, This was the important subject of financial and judicial reform. 

During the first five years of Mr. Hastings’ administration, the revennies Fmanaal 
were collected and paid by farmers, who had for the most part obtained their ene 
leases as the highest biddors at public auction. Many of these furmers being [ea'cen! 
mere adventurers, nob only displaced the old collectors who, holding the office “""™ 
by hereditary right, had with their families been Jong connected with the lands, 
and were thus connected with them by many other ties than those of pecuniary 
interest, but practised all sorts of extortion on the ryots or cultivators. Under 
stich a system if was impossible that the country could prosper. It was at the 
Lime only beginning to recover from a dreadful famine, and when this now 
instrument of oppression was added, threatened in many districts Lo return to a 
state of nature. Before the leases for five yews expired, Mr, Hastings, though 
nob willing tu acknowledge the failure of a system which le plumed himself on 
having originated, could uot shut his eyes to the misery which it had spread, 
and the enormous defaleations which had arisen wider il; aud he therefore 
proposed a new plan, of which the leading feature was that the lauds, or rather 
the revenue exigible hy government from the lands, should be “farmed out on 
leases for life, or for two joint lives, to such responsible persons as shall offer the 
niogt udvantaycous terms, allowing a preference to the zemindars, provided Landtenme 
they have attained the age of eighteen years, if their offers wre equal or nearly 
equal to those of others, or if they are equal Lo what the covneil shall judge to 
be the real value of the lands.” As these leases were renewable to heirs on the 
seine terms as before, or on a new valuation which was never to be less than 
the former valuation, and never more than ten per cent. above it, tlis was to 
all intents and purposes a permanent seillement, The zemindar in possession 
could nob be ousted so long as he paid the fixed rent, and his heirs could 
immodiately on his death enter into possession, either on the same terms or on 
payment of a fine of limited amount, Where the zemindar declined, or from 
logal incapacity was unable to accept the terms, he was to revcive a pension 
equal to ten per cent, of the valuation, and when he failed in his payments, the 
yomindary, or such part of ib as might be necessary to cover the deficiency, was 
to be publicly gold. The only part of the seltlement which secms not to have 
beon permanont was thal which related to other fammers than zemindars, ‘The 
minute is not very explicit on the subject, but several passages seem, to intimate 
that, on the expiry of leases held by such farmers, the zemindar, or tle 
heir of the zemindar, who had previously declined, wight step in and claim Lo 
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apa be preferred on the new arrangement, Mh. Hastings, alluding to this part of lig 


plan, says, “fb might be resolved that no proposal should be received Com any 
Pinot ste persons brit the zemindars Lhemselves,” and then males the following observa. 


TInstinps as 7, . . :p : ‘ 
io tonma ot ton: “Leases to fumers ou fixed temms for life would interest them tn the 


oun improvement of the country equally with the zemindirs, and in one respoet 
would be mae effectual, we mean, by being gtanted to substantial men who 
The principal areument 


in favour of the zemindars is, the security atising from the power of selling 


have money of their own to lay oub in Gnprovements 


their lands, when landed property is put on such aw footing as to beeome desir 


” 


able.” Tho last sentence in this quotation certainly implies that mere bumery 
ad zemindarsy were considered. as standing on a differeut footing, aml Chab to 
the former nothing more than a ile interest was lo be given 
At the line when the above plan was proposed Mr Tastings was ina mino- 
lity, and had the support of only May Barwell, who expressed: his approval of 
the plan by signing the above minute along with hint The other thiee mom- 
bers of eouncil opposed it, and concurred tna very elaborate minide whieh Me, 
Vewot th. Francis drew up, andat a later peed published As some account: of this 
mans winute was fonnerly given, ib is here necessary only bo mention ane ar tayo of 
ils leading features, Assuming zemindats to he proprietors in the Muropean 
sense of the term, Le proposed first to form San estimate of Che permanent 
services which government mush indispensably provide for, under Ute erent heads 
of civil and military establishments and investment, wibh au allowanes of a 
reasonable reserve: for comtingenetes, and thon “proportion Che whole demand 
upon the provinces, and fix tt for ever” ‘Phe quiterent of exch geminulary being 
fixed, “the zemindae anast be informed that the die discharge of his vent is the 
temue by whieh he holds his lauds, wilh every possible assmance that ano 
furbler demands will be made pon him. Tf be ines a babueo, a part of his 
Zonudary should be invariably sold to make it good, and when the quit vont 
is fixed, there ean be no dowbt of prrabasers.” Somewhat inconsistently, while 
complaining severely of the excessive amount of revenue previously exacted, 
Mx, Francis is inclined to think that the average of the Hoee dast yeas might 
be fiirky avstuned as tho basis of a perpetual quit-rent, 
a In 1776, Ma. Hastings having, by the death of Colonel Monson, obtained 
witaeet — the ensting vole in the couneil, vesumed bis financial plans, and allewing that, 
Hanes in whatever manner the new settlaucent might he made, “it will be equally 
necessary to be previously furnished with accurate sbabes of Une real value of the 
lands, as the grounds on which it is lo be vonstructed,” propose! for this 
purpose the establishment of a temporary ofiee, “under the conduct of one 
or two edvenanted servants of the Company, assisted by a dewan and other 
officers.” The control of this office way to he under “tho tmmoediato eluwgo” 
of the governor-genoral, and the officers, besides the principal business of 
proparing for “the fommation of an equal settlement,” were to direct their 
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utention to points of inquiry that might be “useful to sceure to the ryots the av. 1780, 


perpetual and undisturbed possession of their lands, and to guard them against — 
arbitrary exactions,” Mr, Francis objected to the proposed office, both becamse, statistical 


an ' . ofhee m 
if, according to his own plan, an average of the last three years were to be stint 
eu x a0 74 “ . . * geteee a Uy Mr 

taken, knowledge of the actual value was superfluous, and might, by exciting inchaine 


suspicion, prove pernicious, and because, in his opinion, inquiry for the protec- 
tion of the ryot was so fav from being necessary that, “in the present slate of 
the country, the ryot has, tn fact, the advantage over the zemindar.” Mr. Elas- 
tings was not moved by these objections, which, indeed, were more captions 
than forcible, and the new office, with a full staff of officials, was appointed. 
When the directory were consulled on the subject, they expressed great 
“surprise and concern,” that, “after more than seven years’ investigation, infor- 
mation is still so incomplete as to render another inuovation (the establishment 
of the temporary office), still more extraordinary than any of the former, 
absolutely necessary in order to the formation of a new settlement, and while 
hy no means disapproving” the atlempt to obtain firther information, if it be 
necessary, declared “that the conduet of the anajority of the council on this 
oveasion (in plaving the office under the immediate charge of the governor- 
general) has been such as unust have our utter disapprobation.” The office, 
though thus denounced, was not abolished, and much valuable information was 
collected, but no attempt was nue to use it for the purpose of forming a new 
systom, sa alter the expiry of the leases for five years, the land revenue was 
collected by the mast objectionable method of annual sottlements, 

Such was the state of matters when Lord Cornwallis was appointed ee 
governor-veneral, Before he sailed, the state of the land tenures in. India hard wattis asto 
heen the subject of conferences, which he held both with the ministry and the ee 
directors, and ib was expeeted thal he would he able, shortly after his arrival 
in India, to establish a permanent settloment, The subject, besides heing 
difficult in. itself was entirely new to him, but he had the advantage on the 
ouswird voyage of being introduccl to the knowledge of it by one of the ablest 
of Indian financiers. Mr, Jolin Shore, who, after Jong service in India, had 
been appointed to a seat in the Bengal counuil, sailed in the same vessel 
with hin, and must have bad ample opportunity of imparting his stores of 
knowlodge and experience to so apb and diligent a pupil, Hence, when his 
Jordship reached Calcutta, he was rather an adept than a novice, and with the 
ablo assistance of his teacher, would not have been guilty of much presumption 
had. he immediately began to legislate. With characteristic modesty and caution, 
however, he determined not to commit himself till he could clearly seo his way, 
and therefore, in the meantime, allowed the mode of settlement to continue as 
he found it. One year subsequent to his lovdship’s arrival thus passed away, 
and when the period for making the revenue arrangements for another year 
' arrived, the governor-general in council, thus ‘addressed the dixectors:—* The 
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acknowledged advantages whieh must result fiom concluding a settlement for 
a long lerm of years, together wilh yout injunctions for carrying this measuie 
into execttion, dupressed us wilh the greatest anxiety for completing it at the 
commencement of the current year, 1195 or P755-0, Dub ib was with real 
reluctance we found. ourselves under the necessiby of postponing the arange- 
mont til the cusuing year, for the reasons which we heve now the honow to 
submit to you” The seasons were the yoluainons natu e of the nucderials which 
had unavoidably retarded thei completion, the short time which semained for 
inspection even had they been prepared, and “the sertous obstacle to forming 
a settlement on a permanent plan,” in consequence of © the storing and innoda- 
tions which had so nniversally prevailed during the last season,’ 

Th will be observed that the above despatch, though it mentions a “pouma- 
neub plan,” does net appear to contemplate a settlement for perpetuity, but only 
one ‘fora tong teu of years” Tudeed, ina subsequent part of Che despatch, 
the plan deferred for the above reasons is distineily spoken of as “the ten 
years’ settlement in Bongal”’ This seis, accordingly, fo have heen the 
period originally contemplated. On the 7th of August, 1789, Lord Coruwallis 
intimated Co the directors that le was now prepared to proceed The settle 
mont,” he says, ¢ in conformity Co your orders, will only be anade for ten years 
certain, with a nolilication of ils being your ibewtion to deelae ia perpetual 
and unalterable assessment of these provinecs, if the amount and the principles 
upon which it has been made shall meet with your approbation.” No doubt 
appears to have been entertained in any quarter as to the persons with whon 
the settlanent onght to be made The zeniindars proper, and an inferior grade 
of zomindars called independent talookdars, were held to be the only: proprietow 
of the soil, and it was never suspected that there were individual, aud even 
whole comuurnities, who disputed, aul, if they had had the opportunity, could 
hav esuccesshilly contested their right The term sentdadur is nob of Tindoo bub 
of Persian origin, and anust therefore, in all probability, dave boon unknown in 
Tadia till the establishment of Mahometan aseendency. It moins Jandholder, 
bub it does vot follow that when it came to be applied to a particular class of 
persons in fidia it retained its original and liberal signification. The Uindoo 
village system. recognized two headmen—the one the headman of asingle village, 
the other the headman of a districé composed of several villaves. The latier 
appears to be the official to whom the name of zemindar was subsequently given, 
At first he was probably eleeted by the villagers themselves, andl held nob ouly 
somo portion of village laud in his own right asa villages, bub also a portion 
allotted to him, by lis follow-villagers, under the name of ga-har or subsisbence 
land, in return for the services ho was expected to perform. Subsequently, 
he was nominated hy the government, which, in employing him to gollegh ils 
revennes within tlie dislrict, paid him by a pereentaye on the amount of his 
collections, THe was at once a laudholder, in respect of the land which he held 
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in his own name and by grant from his fellow-villagers, and a government 
official paid bya fee. In course of time, when the office had become hereditary, 
the distinction between the two kinds of land disappeared, and both the village 
and the subsistence land belonged to the zemindar as oue common property. 
To this extent and no farther he was a landholder, and the villagers, though 
their individual shaves might he of less extent than his, were to all intents as 
much landholders as he. In his other character of government official, he was 
no landholder aé all, wd in paying over the revenue of the district he was 
qaerely the hand through which the money passed. The villagers who paid it 
were neither his tenants nor his vassals, What they paid was paid not to him, 
bul to government through him. A very great blunder, ag well as gross injus- 
tice, was committed when a settlement was made with zemindars alone, and 
rights of property, every whit as good as theirs, were completely ignored. 
Tho ulmnost that ean be said in excuse is, that in Bengal the village system had 
been much broken down, aud the number of those whose rights were thus 
wrestel from them at one swoop was far less than it would have been if that 
system had still been in vigour. 

While all were agreed that the settlement was to be made with the zemindars, 
a serious diflerence of opinion ,arese as to its duration, Lord Cornwallis, 
convinced that the benetils anticipated never could be realized unless iL was 
fixed aud unalterable, proposed, while concluding only a decennial settlement, 
to issue a notification that the settloment, though fixed for a limited period, 
was intended to be perpetual, and would be made so if the directors, on being 
consulted, should give their sanction. Mr. Shore at first contined his o)jection 
to the notification, on the ground that the zemindars would regard it ay a 
prowise, and might therefore, should the directors refuse to sanction perpetuity, 
charge governinent with a breach of faith. Subsequently he carried his objec- 
tions much Lfurbher, and argued that, however desirable perpetuity might be in 
itself, the idea of it onght, at least for the present, to be abandoned. Notwith- 
standing the long period which lad elapsed since the grant of the dewannee, 
the mformation necessary to justify a perpetual settlement had not been 
obtained, many important pvints still remainod to he elucidated, and the 
experience of ten years would be required to show how tlie settlement actually 
workod, In that time many defects and errors would doubtless be discovered, 
and nothing therefore could be more rash and impolitic than voluntarily to 
deprive themselves of the power of correcting them, Lon] Cornwallis was not 
to be diverted from his purpose by these or any similar arguments. He was 
convinced, ay he himself expressed it, in an claborate minute lodged in answer 
to Mx. Shore, that “by granting perpetual loages of the lands at a fixed. assess- 
mont, we shall vendor ovr subjects the happiest people in India.” Every delay 
therefore seemed to him repugnant to the dictates of humanity, and the perpetual 
settlement, after being conditionally promised in a notification, was finally and 
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irrevocably established throughout the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
as soon. as the sanction of the home authorities arrived. The manner ta which 
this sanction was obtained is graphically described by Ma, Dundas, in a letter 
dated 17th September, 1792, and reecived hy Lord Cornwallis 2d March, 1793:— 

“Tn your teller,” writes Mv. Dundas, “ you allude to the important question 
of the perpetuity of the decennial setéleument, and J have the very great satis- 
faction lo inform you that the same conveyance which carrics this, carries 
out an approbation and confirmation of your sentiments on this subject. TL 
has been longer delayed than T expeeted, but the delay was unavoidable. 
Knowing that the direetors would nob be induced to take ib up, s0 as to 
consider it with any degree of atdention, and knowing that some of the mast 
leading oues among them held an opinion different both front your lordship 
anline on the subject of perpebuity, and feeling that there was imuch vespect 
dae to the opinion and authority of Max Shore, L thoughh it indispensably 
necessary hath that the measte must ovigiuate with the Board of Gonteol, aud 
likewise thal TP should induce Ma. Pitt to become my partner in the final 
consideration of so imporkang aud conbroverbed a meastas, THe accordingly 
agreed to shud himself up with me for ten days al Wimbledon, and attend to 
that business only, Charles Grant stayed with us a great park of the time 
After a most minate and attentive cousideration of the whole subject, b had 
tho salistiebion to find Me Pith entirely ot the same opinion with us, We 
thorefore settled a despatch upon the ideas we bad formed, and send tb down to 
the court of directors, What Jo espected happoned; the subject was too large 
for the consideration of the dircetors in general, and the few who knew any- 
thing concerning it, understanding from me that Me. Pith and T were dovided 
in our opinions, though it best to aecquieseo, so bhat they eaue to a resolution 
Lo adopb entirely the despatch as dransmithed by me.” 

Such is tho seureb hislory of this celebrated settlement for perpetuity. 
Lord Cornwallis urged it, Mx Dundas eordially seconded Jiim, aud after ten 
Gays’ closeling, gained the assent of Mr. Pitt. The direetors as a body: were 
unwilling as well as unfit to deal with it, and remilled to a committee, who, 
knowing that the decision was already formed, deemed if wamecessury bo go 
throuwh tho faree of deliberating, and simply acqniescod. On the merits of the 
settlement opinions continued to be divided, but future inquiry has undoubtedly 
tended to increase the regret that the caution recomended by Ma Shore was 
uot exercised, and that Gord Cornwallis, led away hy the iden Chat he wag 
restoring the principal landholders “to such civemmstances as to enable them bn 
support Lhoir families with decency, and to give a liberal erlueation to their 
children, according to the enstoms of Lheir respective eastes and religions," anc 
therely supporting “a regular gradation of ranks,” which “is nowhere amore 
necessary than in this country, tor preserving orduy in civil society,” should 
haye conferred the whole property of the country on a body of men so little 
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entitled to such a preference thal Mr. Hastings had put on record the following 
description. of them:— Tt is a fact, which will with difficulty obtain credit in 
England, though the notoriety will justify me in asserting it here, that much 
the greatest part of the zemindars, both of Bengal and Behar, are incapable of 
judging or acting for themselves, being cither minors, or men of weak under- 
standing, or absolute idiots ” 

The judicial eslablishments next engaged the serious atlention of Lord 
Cornwallis, Their numerous defects were well known, and the directors, in 
the instructions which they gave him on the subject, furnished a kind of plan, 
in. the formation of which they stated that “they had been actuated by the 
necessity of accoumodating their views and interests to the subsisting manners 
and usages of the people, rather than by any abstract theorics drawn from other 
counties, or applicable to a different state of things.’ Before the passing of the 
Regulating Act, the councils of the different presidencies had nol interfered 
much with the administration of justico among the natives. In Bengal, in 
pactionlar, the collection of the revenue chiefly oceupied their attention, and 
the administration of justice, when the revenue was not immediately concerned, 
was considered as lying leyond their provinces. The subject lad, however, 
been gradually rising in importance, and when the Company had once deter- 
mined to stand forth in their own names to manage the dewannee, it was soon 
perecived that the collection of the revenue was so intimately connected with the 
other departments of government, that it would be impossible to keep them 
separate. Accordingly, the Regulating Act, by its 86th sevtion, gave power 
to “the governor-general and council of the said united Company’s settlement 
at Wort William in Bengal, from time to time to make and issue such rules, 
ordinances, aud regulatious for the good order and civil government of the 
said Company's settlement at Fort William aforesaid, and other factories and 
places subordinate, or to be subordinate thereto, as shall be deemed just and 
reasonable (such rules, ordinaneos, and regulations nob being repugnant to the 
laws of the realm), nnd to sot, impose, inlict, and levy reasonable fines and 
forfeitures for the breach or non-ohservance of such rules, ordinanecs, and 
regulations.” Mz. Hastings devoted some attention to the subject, and, as 
has been already explained, established two couvts in each colleclorate-—a civil, 
valled the dewannee udawlut, and a eriminal, called the jougedary adawlut— 
and also two superior or sudder courts, which sat at Caloutta, chiefly for the 
purpose of hearing appeals. In 1780 the constitution of these courts was 
abruptly changed by the corrupt bargain which placed Sir Elijah Impoy at the 
head of the sucdeler dewannee adaavlat, in order to induce him to withdraw the 
extravagant claims to jurisdiction which had been made by the supreme court, 
ab Caleutta, and throatened to goad the natives into rebellion. Some other 
changes were made, and various vegulations framed, but nothing like a general 


and uniform system existed till Lord Cornwallis tried to introduce il, 
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The first judicial changes which took place after the arrival of Lord Coun- 


~ wallis did nob originate with him. They were contained in the instructions 


which he received, and made changes of a kind which coud seatecly have 
commanded his approval, as he afterwards saw occasion to recall them — The 
heeetors ordered that the provincial civil courts, which bad been withdiawn 
from the superintendence of the collectors, should be again placed under it, 
and that criminal justice should continue bo be administered by Mahometan 
judges As soon as his lordship’s judicial reforms were matured, he entirely 
diseounected the collectors with judicial proceedings, and by abolishing the 
oflice of naib nagzim, assumed for the Company the ciminal, as they ad 
previously assumed the civil Jurisdiction over the whole country. In depriving 
the collectors of all judicial powers, and “confining their duties and frmetions 
to the mere collection of the public dues,” the governor-gcneral and his council 
state that they had proceeded on a maxim, the soundness of which cannol be 
disputed, that “when the power to redress oppressions, and funetions that nist 
always have a tendency to promote or saeen the conunission of them, are 
anited iv the same person, a strict adherence to the principles of justice cannot 
he expected, and still less can it be hoped that the people will feel a eon- 
fidence of obtaining justice.” Tn futwee, therefore, revenue was to be placed in 
Lhe same category as other causes, and decided in the ordinary eo ts OL these 
courts, as now constituted, a very bricf account must be given, 

Adopting the usual division of courts into civil and eriminal, aud con 
mencing with the former, we find at the very base of the whole judicial system 
& species of small debt courts spread over the country, and fixed wheres 
ever Lhe population seemed so numerous as to reqnive them. These courts 
were Jbnited to causes in which the pecuniary amount did not exceed fifty 
rupees, and were presided over by uative counnixsioners, who received no 
salaries, but were paid by alee of an ana per rupee, or a sixteonth of the sum 
claimed, Next in order were the 2illah or district, and the cily courts, pos- 
sessed of jurisdiction within the limits of the vespective districts and cities in 
which they were established, and entitled to dake cognizance of all civil causes, 
of whatever nature and of whatever amount. A single judge, a covenmnited 
servant of the Company, with w Mabometan and Lindoo assessor, presided. m 
these courts; the only other principal oflicial was a registrar, also a covenmuted 
servant, who, in order to relieve the business of the court, had a primary juis- 
diction in all causes not exceeding 200 rypecs, ATL the officers of government 
were made amenable to these courts for acts done in their oflicial capacities, 
and even government ilself, in cases in which it might be a parbly with ils 
subjects in malters of property. No British subject, except eovenanted servants 
and king’s officers, wad to be permitted to reside within the jurisdiction of 
these courts, “without entering into» bond” to be amenable to them in all 
‘aivil causes brought agaiist him by natives; but the legality of this pro- 
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covding was more than questionable, as the legislature had previously provided ap 03 
that British subjects were to be amenable only to the supreme court at Cal- 
eubla = Above the zillah and city courts were four provincial courts, estab- duaou 
lished in Patna, Dacea, Moorshecabad, and Galeutta. hese courts had a prinnary ae 
jurisdiction within certain limits, bul their chief business way to decide on “4! 
appeal trom the gzillah and city courts. This decision, in all cases of veal or 
persoual properly not execeding a certain anount, was fiual, but in cases above 

that amount mnight be reviewed, as the minute of Lord Cornwallis expresses 

it, hy “the supreme board ax a court of appeal in the last resort, in their 
capacity of a court of sudder dewannee adawlut.” Each provincial court con- 

sisted of three judges, all covenanted servants, a registrar, with one or more 
assistants, also covenunted, and three assessors—a, eazi, a muttee, aud a punilit, 

The decision of the sudder dewannee aduevlut was final in all causes wnder 
20,000 rupeos, bub in those exceeding this sum the Act 21 Geo, LIL « 70 

gave an appeal to the king in council. 

The eviminal courts were practically composed of the same judyes ay those ay 
of the civil courts, Thus, the zillah and city judges were appointed to act as 
luagistvates within their respective jurisdictions, Tn like manner, the judges 
of the provincial gouwels were lo hold courts of cirenits within their respective 
divisions, the senior judge going the eireuil of one half of the stations, and the 
other tayo judges the circuit of the other half! By this means there were two 
amu. jail-doliveries in the country; by another arrangement, a jail-deliyery 
every aionth was secured in towns, In the land settlement, the zemindus 
wore taken, bound to keep the peace, and made responsible for robberies and 
thetts within their limits, ‘This vevival of ancient usage soon proved wnavailing, 
and the police estiblislanents of the zemindavs were abolished, in order to 
inake way for a system of police conducted mader the direct authority of 
government or this purpose, the zillah magisleates were instructed, to clivide 
their districts into police jurisdictions, Tach of these, averaging about twenty 
tiles square, was committed to a darogah or native superintendent, with a 
suitable stiff of officers under him, In eities, the extout of the jurisdiction and 
the number of oflicers was determined of course hy the population, 

While establishing courts for the administration of justice, Lord Cornwallis Complete 


endo of 


did no6 overlook the law according to which it was to be administered, but sgututons. 


thowgh aware how much both the Hindoo and Mahomotan codes stood in need 
of reform, ho saw the necessity of touching them with a sparing hand. The 
itmost which he ventured to do, was to order the admission of evidence in 
certain casos where the religion of the witness was the only ground for rejecting 
ib; to provent the escape of a murderer, merely beeauso the heirs of tho mur- 
dered person chose rather to compound with the criminal than to prosecute 
him; and (o abolish the barbavous punishment of mutilation, There is still, 
however, another branch of judicial voform, in respeot of which the adminis. 
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tration of Lord Cornwallis is entitled to special and honourable notice We 
wlhide to the complete code of regulations, which not only explained every part 
of the new judicial system introduced, but way made patent to all who wee 
interested in it, by being printed and published both in the original Mnglish, 
and in translations for the use of the natives The eode so printed and pub- 
lished, was declared to be the standard by which the couts of judieatiune 
should be guided, and an important check was thus provided against arbilary 
and irresponsible proceedings The best proof of the tnbrinsie merit of the eode 
is, thal it was used almost without change by several subsequent administra. 
tions, hub it cannot be out of place to give the testimony of so competent a 
witness as Sir Willian Jones. Tle was then a judge in the supreme court at 
Caleubla, and Lord Cornwallis had sent the regulations to hint with a lebler, in 
which he said:--“L take the liberty of sending the fougedary propositions, 
according bo your obligiug permission, and earnestly request that you will use 
no eeremony with thom, but serateh out and alter every part that you do not 
approve.” Sir Wilbam vetimned the papors with this answer: “The adjouru- 
ment of the court having given me a whole day of leisure, | have spent the 
morning in reading with great attention your lordship's minute on the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice in the provinces, and in perusing the papers 
which aveompany ih Fo read them all with my pen in my hand, intending bo 
write withoul veserve all objections that wight occur to me; bub J found 
nothing to whieh J eould object, and did nob ameet with a single paragraph bo 
whieh, if T were a member of the council, 1 would not heartily express my 
assent” Aftar two short verbal criticisms, lie adds: “These ave trifling 
romirks, bub T cumot start one serious objection, and Chink the whole ininute 
unoxeeptionably just, wise, mal benevolent’ [tis but faire to mention. that, 
though Lord Comwallis had the merit of adopting this mizute, and probably 
also of suggesting much that it contains, ib is runderstood to have been drawn 
up by Ms, (afterwards Sir) George Barlow. 

As the Company’s charter was about to expire in L794, Lord Cornwallis 
was consalled by the minislry as to tho fubure arrangements, Their original 
intention was, to make a@ complete separation between the commercial and the 
other departinents, leaving the former entirely to the Company, and appio- 
priating the latler entirely to the government. Jiis lordship was decidedly 
opposed ta this plan, beeause he was “pe fecbly convinced, that if the fostering 
aid and protection, und what is full ay important, dhe check and control of the 
governments abroad were withdrawn from the emmmercial department, the 
Company would nob long eujoy their new charter, but uiast very soon be 
reduced to a slate of actual bankruptcy.” He was not surprised that “the 
vexmtions and interested contradictions” experienced from the court of diroctors, 
had made ministers “desirous of taking as much of tho business as possible out 
of their lands ;” but still he thought it would be wiser “to tie their hands from 
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doing material mischief, without meddling with their inyperial dignity or their 
power of naming writers, and nol to cucounter the furious clamour that will be 
raised against annexing the patronage of India to the influence of the crown, 
oxeepl in cases of the most absolute necessity.” A court of directors “under 
vertain restrictions, and when better constituted, might,” he thought, “prove an 
useful check on the ambitious or corrupt designs of some fubure minister ;” bul 
in order Lo enable them “lo do this negative good, or to prevent their doing 
inuch positive evil, they should have a circumscribed management of the whole, 
and nob a permission to ruin uncontrolled the commercial advantages which 
Britain should derive from her Asiatic territories” It might he said, “If the 
Company cannot carry on the trade, throw il open to all adventurers.” “To 
that amode,” says his lordship, “L should have still greater objections, as it 
would vender it very dificult for government to prevent this unfortunate 
country from being overrun by desperate speculators from all parts of the 
British dominions.” Notwithstanding this bugbear which frightened most of 
the statesinen af his time, he saw no objection to the entire opening of the 
export trade from Britain to India. The directors, he thought, might be 
advantageously reduced to twelve or nine, and “if handsome galaries could be 
attached to those situations,” he “should be clear for adopting means for their 
being prohibited from having an tatevest directly or indirectly in contracts, or 
in any commercial transactions whatever, in which the Company inay have the 
smallest coneern.” THis reason for making these suggestions is well expressed 
in the following passage:-—“'Lhe present court of directors ig so numerous, and 
the responsibility Lor public conduct which falls to the shave of cach individual 
isso small, that ib can havo uo great weight with any of them, and the partici- 
pation in a profitable contract, or the means of serving friends or providing for 
relations, wust always more than compensate to them for the loss that they may 
sustain by any Juctuation which may happen in the market price of the stock 
which constitutes theie quilifications.” In regard to the military arrangement, 
he was “¢learly of opinion, that the European troops should all belong to the 
king, for experience has shown that the Company eannot keep up an efficient 
foree in Tndia; this,” be adds, “is a fach so notorious, that no amilitary man 
who las bec in this country will venture to deny it, and Ido not care how 
strongly Tam quoted ag an authority for it.” 
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His lordship’s views on the whole subject are thus sumed up: “As the new Vows of 


system will only take place when tho rights of the present Company cease, 
yor cannot be charged with a violation of charters, and the attacks of the 
opposition in parliament will therefore be eowtined to an examination of its 
expediency and elticagy; I fancy I need hardly repeat to you that they would 
above all things avail themselves of any apparent attempt on your part to give 
an inereaso of patronage ta the crown, whith could not he justified on the 
sonndest constitutional principles, or on the ground of evident necessity, and 
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would inake use of 1b Lo misrepresent your méenbions and principles, and bo 
endeavour to inflame the minds of the nation against you. An addition of 
patronage to the crown, to a certain degree, will however, iy my opinion, be 
nob only a justifiable measure, bub absolutely necessary for the fale good 
government of Unig country, But, according to my judgment, a renewal of the 
(ompany’s charter for the mimagcment of the teriitorial revenues and the 
commerce of India fora Jinited time (for instance, ten or fifteen years), and 
under such stipulations as ib may be thought proper to annex as conditions, 
would be the wisest foundation for your plan, beth for your own selkes as 
ministers, and as being best ealeulated for securing the greatest possible adyan- 
tages (0 Britain from her Indian possessions, aud least Likely to injure the 
essential principles of our eonsbibubion,” The above extracts are taken from a 
letter wrillen bo Mx Dundas in 1790, and therefore ib is right to mention 
bhat two years later, when offended al some obnoxious appointments and pro 
evedings, he wrote to linn ay follows: “df the court of direelors cannot be 
coubrolled, | velrach my opinion in favour of their continuance after Lhe expi- 
ration of the charter, But J must confess that L cannot help believing that 
those orders, so degrading to our government, and sone of them so plighting: to 
myself, could not have found their way to India, i the Board of Control had 
nol been too much oveupied with other matiers to have paid proper attention 
to Gheus.” 

The above opinions concerning the renewal of the Company's charter are 
evedilable bo Lord Cornwallis as a slatestaan, fn none of them was be hehind, 
in some of them he was in advance of his age, and the length at which we have 
quoted thom is justilied by tha fuel, that they not ouly changed the views of 
ministers in regard to the mode of renewing the charter, bub contained the 
germ. of much future legislation, By an act passed 19th Jane, 1793, and now 
‘wuking as 83 Ceo, IIL. ¢ 52, several provious slabules aflecting the Company 
wore consolidated, and the exclusive trade, as well as the management of the 
terrilorial revenues, was continued to them for twenty-four years, from the [st 
of Mareh, 1794, but “iable to be discontinued at or after the end of such period, 
upon three years’ notice previously given Dy parliament for thab purpose.” 
Among the other new provisions, the most important were the power giver to 
his inajesty to pay the commissioners of the board such salaries as le should 
think fit, “provided always that the whole of the salaries to be paid to the mem- 
hors of Lhe said board shall not exceed the sina of £5000 in one year, and the 
whole of the salaries, charges, and expenses of the said hoard, exclusive of the 
members of the said board, shall nob exceed the sum of £11,000 in one year;” 
in other words, that the whole annual expense of the board should not exeved 
£16,000, payuble by the Company—and the power given to tho directors, with 
the approbation of the Board of Control, “10 suspend all, or any of the powers 
hereby given to the governor-general of Fors William to avb upon his awn sole 
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authority, ab and for such time or times as they may judye expedient or ap 1m 
necessary.” “Hor establishing a just principle of promotion” among the eov- 
cuantbed civil servants, all of them under the rank of members of council were Levmg po 


’ . : 7 . Veslons of 
“to be entitled to precedence in the service of the said Company at their new ciao 


‘ : . ; oa j zi manted t 
respective stations, accordiug to their seniority of appointment” No office or tocan.. 
oflices yielding more than £500 per annum were to be conferred on any one ?’Y 


who had not been “actually resident in India as a covenanted servant” for 


Lhree years at least in the whole antecedent to the vacancy; and none yielding 
more than £1500 till six years’ similar residence, nor more than £3000 till 
nine, nor more than £1000 til) twelve years’ residence. The directors were not 
“to appoint or send ont to India a greater number of persons in the capacity 
of cadets or writers, or in any other capacity, than will be necessary, in addition 
Lo those in India, to supply the proper complement of officers and servants,” 
contained in a list of those establishments which they were required to furnish; 
widon the declaration that “it is expedient that the said Company shall be 
pué under reasonable limitations in respecb to the granting of pensions, or 
increasing the salaries of their officers and servants, or creating new osteblish- 
menls,” ib was enaeted, thal “no grant or resolution of the said Company, or 
theiy court of dirvetors, to be made after the passing of this act, and during the 
continaauce of their right in the said exclusive trade, whereby the said funds 
may becone chargeable with any new salary or increase of salary, or any new 
or additional establishment of officers or servants, or any new pension or 
increase of pension, to any one person, exceeding £200 per annui, shall be 
available in law, unless such grant or resolution shall be approved and con- 
firmed by the board of comnissioners.” 

This act, contaming no fewer than 163 sections, ix stated by Mr. Dundas to pve 
have “received thy sanction of Lhe legislature wilh an unanimity almost wnex- captne of 
mnplod.” This statement was contained ina better dated October 23d, 17938, but ie 
before it reached its destination Mariyuis Cornwallis (such was now his title) 
had sailed for Wugland, Ou the 11th of Juno, intelligence arrived that the 
French war, which was destined to envelope all the states of Europe in its 
flames, had broken oul. Orders were immediately issucd to take possession of 
Chandcrnagore, and soveral factories in the presidency of Bengal, This was . 
casily nvcomplished, but greater dittculty was auticipaled in Madras, because 
iy was understood. that Pondicherry had again been put into a state of defence, 
and that an attempt would be made to strengthen its garrison. Marquis 
Gornwallis determined immediately to repair to the scene of action, but before 
his arrival the work was already aceomplished. Colonel Floyd artived before 
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Pondicherry on the 11th of July to blockade it on the land side, while Admiral f 
lornwallis, brother to tha marquis, blockaded it by sea. The command of the ‘ if 
land troops ultimataly devolved on Colonel Braithwaite, who had only opened oi 
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anim, ordination of the ganison forced the governor to surrender, On. finding that 
~ his presence was no Joneer required, he decined ib unnecessary to retum to 
Bengal, where Mr (new Sir Jolm) Shore had been installed as general, and 


nailed dizevtly for Mneland from Madias in the beginning of October, 1748 


CTAPTER UL 


The mrival of Mayguis Comwalls in Magland —lmpovdmonl and tual of Wiaren Tasting - hidin 


adanumtration of Si Foha Shore 


PARQUIS CORNWALLIS anived in Knpland eaily in 170k 

His administration, though not so peaceful as bad been auti- 

eipated, had been so suecossfidl as to unite in its favour (he 

suffrages of all who did nob think i necessary to make poli- 

= Lical capital out of his veal or supposed defietencies An early 

uuu of a4 January, 1798, the court of proprictors muaunuotsly resolved, that his slatac 
ALLC(ULA 


tau ate Should be placed in the court-room ab the India Touse, in order “thal his great 
am dighad 





services might be ever had in remembrance,” and in Jane Sollowing, another 
muinous vesulution bestawed pon hime an amiuatby of £5000, which was to 
commence fiom the date of his quitting Tadia, and to be paid to Mis beirs, exeeu- 
tors, aduuinistrators, or assigns for the term of twenty years, Phe honours and 
rewards eaunferred ou Marquis Cornwallis present a staiking contrast to the 
Is.oo peturn which Mr, Hastings reevived for his serviees, On the 28th of June, 
foaled 1785, shortly after his return to Kngland, he attended the court and received 
Ietiyge She formal thanks of the dirctors, bub eight days before Mr, Burke had risen 
in bis place iu parliament, and pledged Winusclf “that if no other gentleman 
would undertake the business, he would at a fnture day make a motion 
respecting the conduct of a gentleman just retamned trom India” Mr, Dumke, 
in making this announcement, is said to have allowed himself’ to be carriad hy 
hiy zeal far thee than lis party were tuclined to follow him The administration 
of Mx. Hastings eowld scarcely be made a party question, Among both the 
great political parties le bad many zealous supporters, and there was therefore 
a danger that the opposition in attacking Inn might nob only sustain a defeat, 

but by alienating some of their mosh powerful friends permanently weaken 
their strength, Mr. Burke was perhaps superior to such consicorations, Ite 
had persuaded himself that Mr, Hastings was a gront criminal, and lie toll 
hownd to leave no means untried to bring him to anstice. His friends, however, 
_oither hecause they did not share his convictions, or because they deemed. it 
_ Quixotic to aot upon them when no party advantage was likely to be gained, 

vould have been satistied with allowing the censure of Mr, Hastings, which 
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stool upon the journals of the Tlouse of Commons, to 1emain unrescinded, or 
with vaising a discussion which might cnable them to repeat the censwe in 
some sterner fon Lt may have been owing to the comparative indifference 
of his party that Mr Buke allowed the session to pass away without taking 
any steps to earry his announced intention into effect 

The subject having thus apparently dropped, would not, il is thought, have 
heen revived, had nob Mr Hastings and his friends made so sure of victory, 
that they determined to carry the 
war into the enemy's camp. To allow 
the vensure to remain on the journals 
unrecalled seemed to them equivalent 
to a confession of guilt, whereas Mr. 
astings, so far from confessing guilt, 
was boldly claiming honows and. re- 
wards A peerage was talked of, 
aud his agent Major Scott had, after 
several conferences with Ma. Pitt, car- 
ried away tho impression that the 
peerage would be granted if the cen- 
sure were deleted. Entertaining this 
vonviclion, and having uno donbt of 
the support of the ministry, which 
was at this time equivalent bo the 
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uuderstand why Major Scott, at the very commencement of the new session in Discuesons 


January, 1786, called upon Mr. Burke to produce his charges, and fix the 
earliest possible day for the discussion of them. This challenge could not with 
deveney be refused, and Mx. Burke tools his fist step on the 18th of February, 
by moving for certain papers, He began his speech by asking that the 44th 
and 45th of a series of resolutions which Mr. Dundas had inoved on 20th 
of May, 1782, should be reac, These resolutions premising that it was con- 
trary to tho wish, honour, and policy of this nation to pursue schemes of 
conquest in India, and that parliament should give some mark. of its displeasure 
aginst those who should appear to have wilfully adopted or countenanced 
such schenies, concluded with declaring that Warren Hastings, Esq., governor- 
general of Bengal, and William Uornby, Esq, president of the connil of 
Bombay, had in several instances so acted, and that it was therefore the duty 
of the directors to pursuc all legal and effectual moans for their removal. Atter 
remarking that the task he had undertaken would have been more appropriate 
in. the hands of the mover of these rosolutions, Mr, Burke proceeded to explain 
tho couse whieh ho wished té pursue, Threé courses were open-—a Teen 
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by the attorney-general, a bill of pains and penalties, and impeachment Ile 
preferved the last 

‘The debate which followed was remarkable only as indicating the feelings 
of the minisiy Mr Dundas, while avowing the sentunents which indteed 
him to move the resolutions, and still disapproving of many things in the 
conduct of Mer. Tlastings, declared his inability to fasten any cominal intention 
upon him — Besides, Mr Tastings, subsequently to the date of the resolutions, 
bad rendered important sa vices and merited the vote of thanks which bad heen 
given him Mr Pitt took similar ground Et was absolttely necessary,” he 
sud, “in point of justice and right, Lo examine the whole of the public conduet 
of any servant of the people, to give him due credit for such parks as were 
meritorious, ay well as to censure him for such as were calpables and for his 
own part he should not hesitute one moment bo declare that, however constuahte 
some parts of Mr. [lastings’ conduet might be miade to appear, he must, notawith- 
standing, consider such as were praiseworthy as entitled lo the warmest appre- 
bation—nay, as a sufficient ground tor reward and thanks, could they be proved 
to predominate over what way exceptionable” ALL the papers moved for were 
granted Another important debate took. place ou the 8doof Apuil, when 
Mr Burke moved that several persons who had heen ordered to attend as 
witnesses should be called to the bar ‘There cannot be a doubt that such 
evidence, avewedly ee pare, would have given the accuser an undue advan lage 
Not having brought forward his charges, he was merely endeavouring to fish 
oul matter of accusation. This was unfair, and at variance with ordinary legal 
procedure, and therefore the house unquestionably did right tn insisting, as a 
preliminary, thab the charges showld be pub ou record. ft would seem that 
Mr. Burke had anticipated this devision; for he brought forward nine articles 
of charge the very next day, and twelve more in the couse of a week, the last 
article was nob brought forward till the 22d of May. 

The twenty-two articles of charge, drawn up more in the form of a pamphlet 
than an indictment, did not omit a single act of Mr. Hastings’ aciuinistration 
in which any semblance of delinquency could be discovered, bub ib is unneccrs 
sary to votice more than the Ist, 8d, bth, 7th, and Sth—the Ist hecanse it was 
rejected by the Louse of Commons, and the 8d, 4th, 7th, and 8th, heeause to 
them lone the trial was contined The substance of the Ist charve was, thal 
Warren Hastings, in contradiction of the positive orders of the court of directors, 
furnished the Nabob of Oude, for a stipulated stun of money to he paid bo the 
ast Tndin Company, with a body of troops, for the declared purpose of 
thoroughly extirpating the nation of the Rohillas There was good reason Lor 
placing this charge in the van. The facts on which it was founded could easily 
ho proved, a complete justification of thew seemed impossible, and Mi, Dundas 
lad committed himself Ly moving a resolution in condounation of the Rohilla 
wary and of the conduct of the president and scluct eommities of Bengal in 
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regaid to it Taking these ciremmastances into consideration, 1b must have 
appeared, both to the assailants and to the supporters of Mi Hastings, that 
this was the charge fom which he had most to fear, and hence, when by the 
aid of Mr Pitt, who was at full lbaty to give any vote that policy or 
conselence dictated, and Mi. Dundas, who chose rather to be inconsistent than 
not to follow his leader, the charge was rejected by » majority of 119 to 67, iL 
was considered by all parties that the question of impeachment was vii tually 
dlecidcd, for how was it possible to doubt that all the other charges would be 
disposed of in a similar way? [Tastings now saw his way clear to the pecrage. 
He was to be Lord Daylesford, thus taking his title fiom the ancestral 
property by the purchase of which he had tealized the aspiration of his boyhood, 
and to have a seat at the India board 
So much were these arrangements 
believed to be settled, that the oppo- 
sition was only expected to make an 
almost hopeless trial of stiongth on 
one or two other charges, and then 
chop all further proceedings 

Tho rejection of the Nohilla charge 
oeceouued on the Ist of dune, on the 
13th, passing over the 2d charge, 
whieh related to the trealanenl of 
Shah Alun, Mr ox moved the 3d 
or Bouarey charge Ib was in suh- 
stanee as follows Thi Warren ILast- 
mg, in violation of agreements, by 
which Cheyte Sing, the Rajah of 
Benares, was Hable only in a fixed 
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annual contribution, aud on the plea of a French war, extorted from the rajal serangs eon 


repeated additional contributions, and, on his refusal or inability to pay them, 
dispossesseL him of his (ervitorics and drove him into exile. It was nob to 
be expected that those who had failed to discover impeachable matter in the 
treatment of the Rohillas, would sce anything Lo startle thom in the treat- 
mont of Cheyle Sing. Mr. Fox was followed by Mx. (Mow Sh) Philip Francis, 
who had obtained a seat in parliament, and was bent on using it as &@ Means 
of gratifying his oll onmities When Mr. Pitt rose, Mr, Hastings friends were 
m high spirits They knew that he held Franciy in detestation, and were 
therefore rejoicing in the belief that his speech would not only vindicate 
Mr ITastings, but inflict duo punishinent on, his inveterate and vindictive 
antagonist. Ma, Pitt, in the first part of his speech, confirmed their helief 
He maintained that the government of India were entitled to call upon the 
yemindeas of Benares for extraordinary contributions on public emorgencics, 
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and to punish the contumacious refsal of them = Tle tauded Mi Hastimgs for 
the ability and presence of mind which he had displayed dw ing the in .airection, 
and inveighed againsl Fianeis in the bitterest terms The whole tendeney of 
his specch being this to prove the bmocence of Lastings, if only ramamed to 
hear him declare his determination to vole an aequittal  Jlow creat was the 
surprise wheu he suddenly tured round and dechued bis determination to vote 
with Mr Cox! Why? Because though a fine was osigible, the amount which 
Mr Hastings exacted, or rather intimated his intention to exact, was oppressive 
andunjust  TLis reported menage was ay follows:-—“ Upon the whole, the 
condact of Mr Tastings, in the tianusactions now before the louse, hack been. so 
curtel majust, and oppressive, that ib was impossible he, asa tian of honour or 
honesty, or having any regard to faith or conscience, could ay fonger resist, 
and therefore he had fully satisfied his conscience, that Warren Tastings, in 
the cage in question, had beon euilty of stieh cnormities and wisdemeanours ay 
constibuted a crime sufficient to call pon the justice of the house to uapeach him.” 
Mr. Pilt pleaded conscience, bub many did not hesitate to abtetbube bis 
conduel ta very unworbhy motives Phe fiends of Mr, Tastings openly 
aeawedl hin of treachery; others spoke only of che Mi. Castings feel 
been recoived with great favour by the king, and what was justly deemed still 
moe remarkable, Mrs, Hastings, the qnondam Baroness Buholf, had overcome 
the strict morals of Queen Charlotte, and been weleomed al St James's Tb 
was diflicult lo say to what all this favour might lead. Elastings miuude a peer, 
seated at the Tudia board, and loagued with his stawach friend Lord Thurlow, 
who had repeatedly sub an example of iminisberial insubordination, wight -yeb 
prove a formidable rival in the cabinet Such was the kind of puvmises 
employed to accowit for Mr. Pilts sudden conversion, There is nob much 
plausibility in them — Pitt would have disdained to stoop to the shabbiness thus 
imputed to him, and was too conscious of his own powers to fear the rivalship 
of Mt, Hastings, who only a few weeks bofore, when permitted to dofond 
himself at the bar of the Touse of Commons against the proposed unpeach- 
ment, had shown how destitute he was of the talenl most essential to a minis- 
terial leader, Ly reading & pamphlet instead of delivering a vigorous and clfeetive 
speceh, The true account of the matter wo believe to be, thal Mr. Pith was 
equally persuaded of the guilb of Mr. Uastings when he voted for him and when 
he voted against him. In. both eases he acted meroly as a politicinn, supporting 
the accused while he thought he was thereby strengthening lis party, aud aban- 
doning him when he feared that ho might ruin it by forfeiting his popularity. 
Mr, Dundas, who wheeled round with his leader, relovved to the subject in his 
correspondence with Lord Cornwallis, and gays, in a letter dated 21s March. 
1787 :—* The seasion (of parliament) has proceeded with uninterrupted triamph. 
The only tupleasaut circumstance is the impeachment of Mr. Hastings. 
Me Pi tl and T have got great credit from the undeviating fairness and candour 
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with which we have provecded in it, but the proceeding is not pleasant to ap 1s, 
many of our friends, and of course, from that and many other circumstances, 
not pleasing to us; but the uth is, when we examined the various articles of Artac of 
charges againsh hin, with his defences, they weve so strong, and the defences so ae qh 
porfevtly unsupported, it was impossible not to concur; aud some of the charges Co 
will unquestionably go to the House of Lords”! Instead of giving Mr Dundas 

evedil for “the wideviating fairness and candour” which he here claims for 

lannself and Mr. Pitt, the unbiassed 
opinion of most persous now is, 
that his own subsequent impeach- 
ment was a just retribution for his 
shulHing and hypocritical conduct. 
Be this as it may, whether the 
motives of the leaders were pure 
or paltry, the followers did their 
bidding as before, aud the motion 
of Mr. Fox was envied hy a ma- 
jority of 119 to 79% As ik was 
how certain that there would be 
an inpeachment, the other articles 
of charge were carried without 
much opposition. 

The session of parliament 
closed amid the discussion of 
these charges, and the ensuing 
sension of 1787 having resumed 
the discussion, continued occupied ; 
with it till late m April. On the Witrtan, Pure —Lrom a portiat by J. Toppnor, TA 
2d of this month, when the articles 
of charge were brought up, it waa resolver, on the suggestion of Mr, Pitt, to Teen, 
appoint a committee to draw up articles of impeachment, before proccerling to 
vole whether the impeachment ought to be proceeded with, On the proposod. 
committee stood the name of Sir Philip Francis, who, instead of recoiling at the 
idea of such an appointment, was quite prepared to gratify private malice, 
wuder the mask of performing a public duty, This was too much for the 
honvurable feelings of the house, and he was ignominiously rejected, on the 
ground of private enmity to the accused, by a majority of ninety-six to forty- 
four. On this occasion, Mr, Dundas ventured to diffor with Mr, Pitt, and 
give a now proof of his “undeviating frirness and candour” Ly voting in the 
ininority. On the 9th of May, the impeachment was voted. Mi. Burke 
camied the impeachment to the House of Lords, and Mx, Hastings having been 


‘Correrpandance of Marquis Cornuyalila, vol. 4, p, 281. 
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.pairss brought to its bar, in the custody of the sergeant-at-arins, was admitted to bail, 
~~ and allowed till the second day of the ensuing session of parliament to prepare his 
Pupat  defenee It is not unworthy of notice that in the same session of 1787, which 


tions for , . . . soos , a 
tudet\h bapeached Myr Tastings, Sir Gilbert Tlbot announced his intemtion bo ring 


Hetne Sty Elijah Tmpey in the same way to justice. The charges, among which 
the trial of Nuncomar stood in the foreground, were not brought forward Lill 
the following session, but the house had no desire to burden itself with a second 
impeachment, aud Mr Pitt throwing his shicld over Sir Elijah allowed hin to 
escape Alter he had been heard in his own defence, a motion for impeachment 
was negatived by seventy-three to fifty-five 
ten The trial commenced in Westminster ITall on the 8th day of February, 
1788 The interest which it had excited among all classes was intense, tui 
India and its government, which had hitherto been regirded asx the most 
repulsive of all subjects, now fully engrossed the public mind, Mueh of the 
interest, doubtless, was factitions, being produced aot so nach by the tinpartiunce 
of the questions af issue, as by the celehrily of the pleaders, the eoustibubion 
of the court, and the dramatic effect of the scene about to be exhibited, The 
last has been repeatedly described, and still possesses surfliciont historical import- 
ance to justify the following quotation from Lord Macaulay:—- 
Se “There have Leen spectacles more dazzling to the eye, nore gorgeous will 
wtad jewellery and cloth of gold, more attractive to grown-up ¢ehilden, than tial 
mews hich was then exhibited at Westminster; but perhaps there never was a 
spectacle so well calculated to strike a highly cullivaled, a retloeling, an 
imaginative mind. All the various kinds of interest which. belong bo the near 
and the distant, to the present and to the past, were collected. on. one spot, and 
in one hour, All the talents and all the accomplishinents which ave developed 
by liberty and. civilization were now displayed, with every advantage that 
could be derived both from co-operation and from contrast. Every step in the 
proceedings carried the mind. backward, through many troubled centuries, bo 
the days when the foundations of our constitution were laid; or far away over 
boundless scas and deserts to dusky nations living under strange stars, wor- 
shipping strange gods, and writing strange characters from right to left (?). 
The high court of parliament was to sit, avcording to forms handed down from 
the days of the Plantagencts, on an Englishman accused of tyranny over the lord 
of the holy city of Benares, and over the ladics of the princely house of Oude. 
“The place was worthy of such a trial It was the great hall of William 
Rufus—the hall which had resounded with acclamations at the inangiration of 
thirty kings; the hall which had witnessed the just sentence of Bacon, and the 
just absolution of Somers; the hall where the eloquence of Strafford had for a 
moment awed and melted a victorious party inHamed ‘with just reventmett; 
the hall where Charles had confronted the high court of justice with the placid 
; equrage which has half redeemed his fame. Neither civil nor military pomp 
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was wanting The avenues were lined with grenadiers, The streets were .p 179 
kept clear hy cavalry, The peers, robed. in gold and ermine, were inaishalled — a 


hy the heralds under garter king-at-arms The judges, in their vestmenty of toa 


nlo « 1 y olve rae 5 z Macaulay’ 
stite, ablended bo give advice on points of law. Nearly 170 lovds, three-fomths jcupinn 


of Mi 
{Lishiugs’ 


thoir ustal place of assembling to the tribunal . . . The gray old walls were 


of the upper house, as the upper house then was, walked in solenm order fom 


hung with searlet The long galleries were crowded by an audience snch as 
has rarely excited the fears or the emulation of an orator There were gathered 
together from all parts of a great, free, enlightened, and prosperous empire, 
yrace and female loveliness, wit and learning, the representatives of every 
s¢lonee and of every art’ 

That the interest taken in this eclebrated Lrial was far more dramatic than 
real, became apparent in the course of the proceeding. At, first, the attondance 
was crowded, and many who could nol claim seats by right were glad to 
purchase them at enormous prices, but afler Burke, and Fox, and Sheridan had 
displayed theiy matchless eloquence in the opening charges, the excitement ae 
rapidly diminished, and the trial, ever and anon interrapted hy dry and. kknottiy find 
points of Jaw, was left without much notice to drag ont its weary length. 
When it commenced, there was no event of importance to divide with it the 
public atiention; bub in the second year of its existence, the king's illness, 
followed by the vegeney question and a probable change of ministry, were felt 
to be more engrossing topics, and hefere the questions which they raised were 
seblled, the affairs of France had come to a crisis, and al] Europe was in alamn 
The trial, thus regarded ay only a secondary object, made little progress. Even 
in F788, when it had all the interest of novelty, the lords devoted. only thirty- 
live days to it, and in 1789 only seventeen days, In £790 a dissolution of 
parliament took place, and it became a question whether the impeachment had 
not in consequence fallen, and whether, if ib were to be persisted in, it would 
not he necessary 10 commences it anew. When it was at length decided that 
the impeachment was still in force, so much time had been wasted, ib was 
fonnd absolutely necessary to prosecute only Lhose charges on which it seemed 
most probable that a@ conviction could be obtained. Mx, Burke had mado a 
veneral opening on all the charges. Mr. Fox bad opened the Benares charge, 
of which an abstract has already been given; and Mr, (afterwards Baron) Adam 
the Begwu charge, which was in substance as follows; That Warren Hastings, 
ombrary to justice, equity, and good faith, authorized the Nabob of Oude, over 
whom he had an absolute control, to seize upon the landed estates of his 
mothor and grandmother, his kindred, and principal nobility, as well as the 
personal property of the two princesses, who, together with their dependants, 
were, during the enforcing of these moasures, treated with atrocious indignity 
and barbarity, Ib was now resolved to curtail the procecdings by opening 
only other two charges, the one rélaling Go presents and the other 40 contracts, eg 
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Alter these were concluded, Mr Tastings was still to be heard in ieply on 
every separate charge, and to have an opporbunily of rebutting the evidence of 
his accusers by counter-evidence Ln this way seven yeas fiom the com- 
meneement of the trial were spun oul, and the ease was nob vipe for decision 
ll the spring of 1795 On the 23d of April in this year, tho lords met for the 
last time in Westminster Hall One dauvlred and seventy walled tn procession 
when the tial commenced: only twenby-nine new voted. On all the charges 
Mr Tastings was pronounced nob guilty by larve majorities, never mote than 
six, usually only three, and sometimes none ab all vobing him guilly. 

This decision had been expected aud was generally approved. Che imana- 
oors, parbicwarly Mr Bathe, had stretebed their charges to the very utmost, 
and inserted in them many thines which they were unable to substantiate 
Kvery such failure was a vielory to Mr Jfastings, heenuse it vol only proved 
his innocence of the particukw charge, but attached a degree of doubt to all the 
other. = The language of Ma. Burke was often intemperate, and not: only 
recoiled upon himself and the cause he advocated, but turned the tide of 
sympathy, and prodaced a strong reaction in Mr. Tastings’ favour, There 
wore other considerations which operaled in the same way. The managers of 
the trial commanded the national purse, and might expeud without Limit, 
while nob sustaining the loss of single farthing; Mar Tastings was theuering 
in necessary selfdefouce a expenditare, hy which, even though innocent, he 
mint inevitably he ruined. La some respeels, too, the whole proceedings talcon 
against hint sevoured of hypocrisy aud injustivce What had becomo of the 
money which he was said to have extorted, and the territories which he was 
sitid. bo have usurped? Part of the money hac pasyed. into the British treasury, 
ay the share which the legislature had exacted of an imaginary surplus of Indian 
revenue, and the remainder appropriated by the Company had helped to cke 
owt their dividends, The territories were in like manner retained, and 50 lar 
from thinking of restoring then, the Company and the government were 
quairelling over them, the one claiming them as eorpoate, and the olher ay 
national property. They were thus at once hypocritically denouncing the 
alleged spoliation, and pocketing the proceeds of it Such was tho hypucrisy. 
‘The injustice was, if possible, slill more glaring, Mr. Hastings was a public 
servant, and as such, bound to act according to the best of his judgment, for 
the benefit of lis anployers, Mere blinders might prove him incapable, but 
thoy did not make hin. corrupt, and therofore could not form the ground of a 
penal accusation, except in so far as they implied eriminal intention. Irom. 
such intention the directors, even when they disapproved of his measures, 
entirely exeulpaled him, and heneo, after they were perfectly awnre of the 
worst things that could be laid to his charge, they moro than once renewed 
bjs tenure of office, Tb is evident, therefore, that hefoxe tho Company gaye bin 
a vole of thanks for his services ou his revan to England, they were barred hy 
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their previous approbation of his conduct from afterwards challenging it. It a. 1798. 


may be said that the acts of the Company could not foreclose the Icgislature 


As a general rule this is Wrue, but in the present instance the legislature was as Auquttil 


much foreclosed as the Company. In the Regulating Act, in which pailiament 
took, upon itself the appomtment of the Bengal council, Mv. Uastings was 
made the first governor-general ‘This office he held for five years as the 
nominee aud, by implication, with the approval of parlianent, since the power 
of recall given by the ach was not exercised. Nor was this all When the 
live years of the Regulating Act expired, separate acts were passed, continuing 
him from year to year in his office During this time all the measures charged 
i erininal i) the upeachment were well known, and the fiir conclusion 
therefore way, that the legislature did not condemn, or had condoned them 
du cither case, Mv. Hastines was entitled to a verdict of acquittal, From these 
and olher considerations that might Le mged, it is plain thal the lords did 
light when they repelled all the charges, and found My, Hastings not guilly. 
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The inoment the decision of the lords was given, Mr, Lastings was entitled Revmeten 


to stand up and say he was an injured man Te had been ruined im his 
lortrnes hy a false accusation, The reparation ought, according to the ordinary 
rie, to have een made by the party which inflicted the injury, and the House 
af Commons, had its dignity allowed it to confess a fault, would have 
done no more than equity required, by replacing every farthing which Mr. 
(lastings had been compelled to spend in his defence, As this, however, was 
newrecly to be expected, tho court of proprictors very properly took the 
initiative, and passed two resolutions—the one to indemnify him for the 
expenses ineurved tm his defence, and the other to grant him and his represen- 
tatives, diwine the Company's exclusive trade, an annuity of £5000 oul of the 
territorial revenue, in consideration of his insportant services, These resolutions 
were tnavailing without the eonsent of the Board of Control, and this there 
was some cdiffienlly in obtaining, Me, Dundas was al the head. of it, and after 
the part which he had taken in the impeachment, was not generous enough to 
approve of a grant which virtually condemned it as unjust After some hig- 
gling, it was arrauged to grant Mr, Hastings an annnity of £4000 for twenty- 
eight years and a half, commencing from Juno 24th, 1785, and to relieve 
lim from present embarrasinents by a Joan of £50,000, without interest, for 
eightoon years. 


Mids him. 


Before parting fually with Mz, Hastings, it will not be out of place here to Subsqnent 


toler very briefly to his subsequent life Though he was now only in his 

sixty-third year, and possessed a constitution so vigorous that he reaghed his 

dighty-sixth year in the full possession of his faculties, his public career had 

already closed. In 1818, when the renewal of the Company’s charter was 

wndex discussion, ho wag one of the witnesses examined at the har of the 

Horse of Unnmous. Twenty-seven years before lie had stood at the same bar 
Von di JL 
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to defend himself against an aceusation which charged bim with heimous crimes, 
Jlow different his position now! A. chai was ordered to he seb for him, and 
when he rose to retire, the whole house, with the exception of the oae or twe 
surviving managers Of the Anpeacunent, rose and aneovercad, lle was shortly 
after made a privy councillor, Something more substantial than houoar still 
wwaited hin Cn TS ttchis anunity of £1000, and the period for whieh €50,000 
had been lent hin without interest, expired. The annuity war continued for 
life, and the loan under dedualion of £16,000, whieh had heen paid hack, was 
remiblted In 1820, about eighteen anoubths after tas death, the court of pro- 
prielors resolved to place his statue in the general court-roone of the fudta 
House, and about the same time his statue was placed in Caleutla by the 
inhabitants 

The resolution of the court of proprietors was thus expressed) = Phas the 


hi wtdoe fag testimony of approbation of the fone, zealous, and sneeestful services of the 
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late Right Honourable Warren Tastines, in maintaining, without diminution, 
the British possessions tn ludia agaist the combined efforts of Kuropeau, Maho- 
metaun, wid Mahrablaevenies, Lhe statue of that distinguished servantol the Mast 
India Company be placud among the statesmen and heroes who have contaibuted 
in their several stations to the recovery, preservation, and seeurity of Ue British 
power and aubhovity in Tdi” This cesolution is a tolorably file specimen af 
the kind of style in whieh it has become customary to bepraise the adiministea- 
tion of Mr, Hastings, The injustice to which he was subjected is doubtless « 
mid cage of the encomitmns whielk are now kuvished vpon hin, and ib may 
therefore seems ungracious to object to then as muneaning and extravagant, 
Stil, whou a writer so wel} informed as Colonel Wills talks of Mr Hastings 
ag the Seatoua of Ladin, and another wriber tries do improve upon the idea, Ly 
speaking of him a4 having come “in the fulness of time,” one may be permitted 
to ask whal the pavticnlar servicus aro which Gl them with such aduviration 
that, in panting to give utterance to it, they are betrayed ito profanity. 
Thouwh the Tlquse of Lords did right in finding that the eriminal intention 


lotammucd Docessary 1o infer guilé was nob proved, and that therefore Ma. Llustings was 


bry das tie 


nob enilby, iL ought to be remembered that the facets on which the impeachment 
proceeded were either proved, or nob pruved, mevely beewuse they were con- 
feysed. Jb is true, then, that Ma. Hastings hired oul British troops to the 
Nahob of Oude, for the express purpose of extivpating the Rohillas, and thereby 
placed one of the noblest races of Flindoostan at the merey of a eruel dexpot, 
inerely heeause that despot had. promised to pay him liberally for his inhu- 
inanity and injustice. It is true that Mr, Uastings, when holding the provinces 
of Allahabad and Coral in trust, either for Shah Alun or the Company, sold 
thom. to the same dexpot, for a large sum of money, and thus vither cheatad 
Shah Alum, or cheated the Company, by giving for monoy, provinyes which, 
from thely importance as a frontier, were to the Company above money’s worth, 
i of 
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ft is tine that Mr. Hastings inivht by a word have saved the life of Nuncomar, a.0 195, 





and that by refusing to spealx that word he became virtually responsible for 

the judicial murder of a person who was giving evidence against hin, and ™. Tost 
charging him with the grosses) corruption, Lt is trne that Mr, Hastings nee 
goaded Cheyte Sing into rebellion by extortionate demands, and thereby, so far ne 
from replenishing the Company’s treasury, as he had boasted he would do, 
burdened it with a new load of debt. Finally, it is true that Mr. Tlastings, on 
shuilling pretexts, deprived the Begums of Oude of the protection which the 
Company were solemnly pledged to give them, and then employed the Nahob 
of Oude, the son of the one and grandson of the other, to confiscate their 
estates, aud rob them of their personal property, subjecting them and tlic 
fornales of their household during the process to shameful indignities, and 
extorting money from two of their aged dependants by cruel imprisonment 
and, it is more than suspected, by actual torture. All these things are true, and 
the adhninistration under which they were done ought to possess very extra- 
ordinary merits indeed to entitle ib to any kind of eulogy. What, then, wore 
these merits? The above resolution of the court of proprietors says, that they 
consisted ih meuntaining the British possessions in India “without diminution.” 
‘This is at best bub negative praise, Afler a vast expenditure of blood and 
dreasure, he left watters no worse than he found them, But then, it is said, 
consider the formidable confederacy which he had to encounter. True; but 
what led to that confederacy? Mainly, we believe, the tortaous, vacillating, 
and short-sighted policy of Mu. Ilastings. The Mahrattas were at peace with 
tho Company, and had done nothing to provoke hostilities, when the Bombay 
council, merely because they coveted one of their possessions, attempted to 
suize it. War immediately ensued. Mr. llastings, then in a minorily in his 
council, very properly agreed with the anajority im condemning the war; bat 
no sooner had he oblained the majority, than he turned round and gave ib his 
(iveet and hearty sanction, His only plua in justification was the charge of en- 
cunstances, When he disapproved of the war, it threatened to be disastrous; 
ib now promised to le successful, and therefore he approved of it, Thus, right 
and wrong had no weight in bis political balance; nothing but success or the sr 
want of it was to be allowed to turn the beam, And what was the result? ma. 
Fixst the disgraceful convention of Worgaum, next the humiliating treaty of sane 
Poorundhur, and lastly the equally humiliating treaty of Salbye, by which the 
Bombay presidency was not ouly deprived of the only remnant of conquest, 

whieh. the treaty of Poorundbur had left, but stripped of almost all its older pos- 
sessions, and nearly confined within its original island. The resolution of tho 
proprietors asserts that Mr, Hastings maintained the territories “withont dimi- 
nution.” Was there no diminution when Bombay was thus curtailed, and 
everything which it possessed in Ghijerat handed over, along with a lange sum a 
of money, as @ Isind of peace-offering to Scindia? te 
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0 ea If the other principal events in the administration of Mr Wastings were 
reviewed, the results would be found to be nob oue whil more satisfac tory 


3 


‘ibtuy The resolution entmetates “Kuropcan, Mahometan, and Mahiatta eneries’ 
tavern, Pow the Company fined in thom war with the last has just heen seen Tf by 
Westmst the Mahometan enemy [yder ws bo he vuderstood, the allusion i. unhappy, 
sinee the wat with him was ouly terminated ly taploring the intervention of 
the Mahrattas, to make bin disgorge the tervilories which he had wrested 
from us, and whieh we had no hope of being able without this mtervention to 
recover Ib wast be adwitted thal on this oceasion, though there was ne 
diminution of tenilory, ib was only prevented by something like a stain on the 
national honour By the Haropean enemy must of eonrse be meant the Wi ench, 
With them the carly part of the strugele was chietly naval, and so indecisive 
that neither of the combatants could boast much of their lauels. Latterly, 
when Sir Kyie Coote’s erent military talents were Tost lo the Company by his 
sudden death, the Madras army bad been sent to Cuddalore, to an expedition 
which was so iLimanayed, bhab it owed ily escape from destruction not to any 
meonsure of Mi Hastings, bub to the opportime ecssation of hostilities on the 
ammouncemnent of aa Huropean peace. 
Paton Jt thus appears that all the wars of Me. Jtastings’ aduiinistration were cithor 
py what ho blunders or misfortunes, and that, therefore, much praise cannobl be due to the 
ae energy Which was exerted inerely in endeavours Lo redeem thom Some of the 
wieholiel Diiades were, as has been seen, commibled by Mr Hastings himself, and 
though ib would be unfhiv bo hold dim responsible for the bluaders of others, 
it eannot be foryvotten that the measwes liy whieh ho sought lo vopuir them 
were as often wrong as right. It is often said thab Mo, Hastings, having been 
refuped the powers which were necessary to enable him to act efficiently, and 
been Jong thwarted hy adverse majorities both in his own council and in the 
court of directors, is ertitled to credit for he measares which le world have 
adopted, Uf he had been at liberty bo follow his own judgment. Undowbtodly 
he is entitled both to the eredit and to the diseredit—credit where the measures 
would have been good, and discredit where they would have been pernicious. 
There are two sides to the account, and the only faiv mothod of Judging is to 
slrike the balance. Tb is very doublful if Me. Uastings would gain hy this 
process Flack he been eft to take his own way, he would bave tuvolved the 
Company in a war with the Nizam, in order to conciliate the faveur of tho 
Mahratta, Rajah of Berar; at a later period he would have gonciliated the 
favour of the Nizam, by making him a present in perpetuity of the whole 
Northern Circars, in rebum for a body of worthless cavalry; and the Dutch 
had inveiglod him into a bargain, by which he would have acceptad of a bady 
of aixiliary troops, as an equivalent for ceding to them the whole province of 
Tinnevelly, Such are the mischiofs he woul have dono, and the enormous 


a sactifices he would have made, had not others prevented him; and it may well bo 
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made a question, whether hisreputation has not gained more than it has suffered 
hy the obstacles thrown in his way. If from his foreign we turn to his internal 
poliey, he will be found entitled to more praise. Except in the ease of the 
Rohillas, when the waul of money tempted him to comunit a great iniquity, 
he showed an anxious desire to protect the natives from oppression, and in his 
financial arrangements never forgot the necessity of providing for the security 
and comforts of the ryots. He also brought the public oftices for the first Lime 
into some kind of oider, and in the face of much opposition, both from his 
colleagues and the cowt of directors, instituted a regular system of statistical 
inquiry, for the purpose of furnishing information wilhont which several sub- 
sequent reforms could not have been attempted. THis labowrs in this way are 
not, however, either so extensive or so valuable as to deserve further notico. 
ue of his best claims to the gratitude of posterity, is the encouragement he 
gavo to the cullivation of oriental literature, by the patronage both of learned 
pocicties and individual authors 
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On. the whole, though reprobating the harsh measure which was dealt oul 2 twa 


to Mr. Hastings by the impeachment, and admitting his claims in a few 
instances Lo the gratitude, and in inany instances to the forbearance of his 
country, we are unable, in estimating his sorvices, to concur in the high eulogy 
pronouneed upon them, both by his admirers and by himself Tn his published 
work, entitled Memoirs relative to the Stute of India, he speaks of “the 
invariable suecess with which all the measures which were known to be of my 
own formation were abltended;” of “the apparent magnitude and temerity 
attributed to some of those which proved most fortwmate in their termination ;” 
of “the wonderful support and gradual elevation which my personal character 
had derived during a long and progressive series of contingencies,” and then 
says, that “theso waul some other circumstances hacl altogether contributed 4o 
excite a degree of superstitious belief in dhe minds of almost all nen who were 
situated within the sphere of my authority or influence, that the same success 
would crown a] any future endeavours.” Had those words, the language, 
obviously, of inordinate vanity and not of truth oud sobemess, fallen from Mn. 
Hastings when so far advanced in years that a second childhood might have 
been. suspected, 16 would lave been unfair to quote them; but as he tells us 
himself that he penned them on, the homeward voyago to England, they furnish 
a genuine spechinen of the selfconceit which is known to have been one of his 
greatest failings. Inu this respect, and in several others, he suffers by contrast 
with Marquis Cornwallis, This nobleman was madest, candid, and straight- 
forward; Mx. Ilastings was vain, disingenuous, and cquivocating. The one 
always meant what he said, and kept every promisc he made; the other too 
often acted as if ho had believed, like Talleyrand, that speech had been given to 
man to enable him to conseal his thoughts. Not only on ordinary occasions 
was he too much given to keep the promise to the ear and break it to the 
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sense, bub even in mating solenm treaties wilh native powers, we find hit, at 
one lime instructing a resident to throw in a vague article, and at another, 
telling his colleagues that he had purposely made a stipulation dadejnide In 
thus prefering the crooked to the sttaight path, he sometimes brought the 
Company into a position where they could nob remain with safely, nor recede 
with honow Indeed, on comparing the two administrations, we dive no 
hesitation in giving the preference to that of Marquis Cornwallis fis war, 
unlike the Mahratta war of Mar Hastines, was engaged in, only heeause it 
could nob be avoided, and, being just, terminated as ib deserved, in em bing a 
faithless despot, and giving the Company, in addition to w luge extent of 
territory, © much baproved Gontier This reforms, though by no means flee 
from faulls, were carried on, nol hy tits and starts, Tike those of Mr Tastings, 
bub on a regular and comprehensive plan, embracing almost every depart 
of the public service. Last, and best of all, Marquis Cornwallis was both in 
theory and practice the declared euemy of all corruption, and never made an 
appointment without preferring the candidate whom he believed best qualified to 
perform, the duties; whereas, under Mr. Uastings, and still more perhaps under 
his nminediate suecessor, Sir John Maepherson, every kind of jobbery prevailed, 
and influential support from direebors and propricbors was secured, first, ly 
conferring profitable contracts on theiv relatives and friends, aud then winking 
ab bhe imperfect or faudulent manner dn which the stipulations contained tn 
them were performed. ‘The lanishinent of this shameless traliieking in butloel 
contracts, salt contracts, silk contracts, anid opium. contracts, tbroduced a new 
ore in Indian administration, and made it tenfold puver than it lad ever been 
before. Me TLastings, unfortunately, eowd vob allord bo bestow his patronage 
on the imoxb deserving, becwtuse if was the great instrument ou which he 
depended for confining the wavering fidelity, and inereaging the aamber of 
his supporters; Sir Joliu Macpherson, partly for the saine reason, and partly 
also, it may he, because corruption was cougenial to his nature and his habits, 
seems Lo have dealt with lis patronage as every trader does in the article in 
which he trafties, employing ib wherever i& promised to yield the quickest and 
best return; Marquis Cornwallis regarded it as & saered trust, and when 
solicited, even by the heir-apparent to the Bribish erown, returned the un- 
varying answer, that qualification was his only test, and that where ib was 
waritiug, ib was impossible for him to make any appointment. ALL honour to 
hin for his firniness, disiuterestedness, and plerling lonestiy | 
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CHAPTER LY. 


Air lobn Shore gov yor gowial-—Dealh of Mabasd yee Sondit—SWar between the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas—Dcath of the Pashwa—Disputcd sucecssion in Oude—Death of Mahomed Ali~Way 
with the Dutch 


G LEFICULIY was felt in appointing a successor to Marquis Corn- ap rm 

S wallis. Mr. Dundas, owing to this difficulty, had some thoughts ~~~ 
vf taking the office upon himself, and in a letter dated Sep- ai Duds 

2 4alh lomber 17, 1792, referring to the appointment of a successor, aoe 

woes WrOLC him ay follows: “1 can assure your lordship you have ea 

never imposed any task upon me that I have found more difficult to accomplish, 

The benth is, Thad almost despaired of it, and itis nota month since I had 

debemained bo write bo you, entreating you to remaiu a few months more, and 

promising thab if we did not find a succossor in the winter to our wind, 1 

would come oub to India niyself, the moment the charter of the Hast India 

Company should he settled, sooner than which time it was impossible for me to 

Joave this country.” When the office of Governor of Tndia had thus gone a 

Leguing, the name of Mz, Shore was mentioned, To his appoiptiment there was 

only one serious objection. The appointment of Marquis Cornwallis was the first 

in whieh a previous connection with the Company had not been deemed 

necessary, and the suceess of Lis administration had gono far to confirm the 

opinion that all fulure appointments should be made on the same principle, 

Indeed, Marquis Cormwallis, when not aware that there was any intention of 

appointing Myr, Shore, had writen to Mr. Dundas, that ho hoped never again 

to seo the supreme government in the hands of a Company's servant, and 

inglosed, in confirmation of this opinion, a letler, in which the writer, declared 

lo he “one of the most able and honourable men in Bougal,” had thus expressed 

himself: “The Company’s servants ave certainly the most Hl persons for members 

of council, but from what T have seen since his lordship’s departure (for the 

war agaist Tippoo), | am convinced that it could never answer to appoint any 

of them to the government, Sueh is the present tomper of tho British part of 

the coummunily in. India, that it appers to mo that nobody but 4 person who , 

has never beon in the service, and who is entirely unconnected with tho 

individuals who compose it, who is of a rank fw surpassing his associates iy 

the government, and has the fall support of the ministry at home, can be com- 

pelent to govern our possessions with that encrgy and vigour which is cssential 

to otw political safety and internal prosperity.’ The king himself appears to 

havo been of the same opinion, for in a holograph letter to Mz. Dundas, dated 
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ada “Weymouth, September 5, 1792, ' par,” he says, “Unless a very proper man 
~ ~~ of distinction could have been (found) to be governor-general at Bengal, no one 
sn ton — Gould have been so properly thought of as Mr Shore, who will more certainly 


shove ap 


ont — follow the civil plan Lord Cornwallis has laid down than any other person” 
Ovator 


enue As the “vary proper man of distinction” desired by dus majesty was not 


frtheoming, Mi. Shote obtained the appointment, and along wilh ib a 
baronclage. According to Mr Dunday account, he had not only the recom 
mendation mentioned by the hing of 
being certain lo follow (he civil plan 
of Loid Cornwallis, of which he was 
in fret the author, thoueh he would 
have preferred a decennial to a pore 
pebnal settlement, bub lad moreover 
expressed. bis readiness to place him- 
self entirely at the disposal of the 
mmdustry, being “willing either to ve- 
main fora few years ab dhe heal of 
the government, or Lo become second 
in the eouncil, if we think it right, 
upon further Inquiry, (o send oub any 
other person fiom this country, or bo 
come home again, if that suits our 
Haw aww buon, Loud To: unt alrangements best? To other wards, 
Mr. Drndas iutimates that Sir John 
Shore was mercly to keep the vacancy supplied till the king's “very proper 
ana of distinebion” could be found, Tn the above holograph Letter, his majesty 
had added, after the passage already quoted, *f trust ab the same time, a seat 
at the supreme council will be conferred on Major-geneval Abererombie, and 
the commission of a commander-in-uhiel of the forces in the Hast Tndies; and. 
a fit pevson inteusted with the command of the forees in the Carnatie” tn 
accordance with these wishes, which of course were received by Mr, Dundas as 
commands, Major-general Abercrombie obtained his appointnents About 
the same time, Lord Lobait was appointed to sueceod Sir Charles Oakley as 
governor of Madras, and in the event of the death, resignation, or departure of 

Sir John Shore, was to become governor-general, 
ae Sir John Shore arrived in Calcutta some time before Marquis Cornwallis 
wohin, finally left it, bat he did not enter formally on the duties of government till 
tho 28th of October, 1798, Au Wuropean war, sprung out of the Wicnch revoli- 
tion, was then raging, As yet, however, its offecls were lille felt in the Hast, 
aud the peace of India remained undisturbed. Tippos, having performed his 
obligations under tho treaby, clained the restoration of his sons. Some objec- 
tions by the Nizam, on the ground that Tippoo was making claims upon bim 
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inconsistent with the treaty, in respect to the district of Kurnool, were over- 
ruled, and the two princes, sent off from Madras under the charge of Captain 
Doveton, were formally restored to their father at Deonhully, on the 28th of 
March, 179 Before their arrival, Tippoo had subinitted to his counsellors in 
writing the important question, whether or not he showd achnit the English. 
man to his prescuee, ‘Their answer was, that as the refusal to receive hin 
might escive suspicion, “he mighb be amused with professions of friendship, 
while whatever is in the heart may nevertheless remain there” —Tippoo 
resolved to act on this advice, and left his capital for Deonhully. His tent was 
pilched ou a plain in ity vieinity. The two boys, on entering it with Captain 
Dovetou, approached as if completely overawed, and whou close to the musund, 
placed their hoads on their father’s feet; he, apparently unmoved, and without 
saying a word, torched their necks with his hands; on this they arose, and he 
pointed to their seats. Saptain Doveton, on making his obeisance, was pointed 
in like manner to a seat nea theirs, and an animated conversation ensued, 
Tippoo talking with great caso and flueney on the wonders of the French 
revolution in making head against all Europe, on Lord Maca tucy’s embassy to 
China, and various other leading topics of the day. During subsequent inter. 
views, le declared to Captain Doveton thab he deemed Lord Cornwallis his 
Hert friend, that he would be governed hy his adviee to forget the past, aud 
would in future cultivate the friendship of the English nation as the primary 
object of his policy. The future showed that while he thus spoke, he was 
acting literally on the advice of his counsellors, expressing friendship, and at 
tho sume time conecaling what was in the heart. 

The first subject of importance which engaged the attention of the new 
vovernor-general was the state of the relations between the Mahrattas and tho 
Nizam. The mutuul puaantee proposed ly Marquis Cornwallis had, as we 
have seen, been rejected, simply because it would have bound the Mahvatitas 
to a evourse of policy which they were determined not to follow. Fear of 
Tippoo, or a desire lo share in the partition of his territories, had induced them 
to become parties Lo the confederacy against him, bul this ohject accomplished, 
they were no longer willing to be the ally, because they were determined to 
he the absolute masters of the Nizam. Aware of this deterinination, the Nizam 
used every endeavour to obtain the guarantes, and was willing for that purpose 
to have made such concessions as would almost have brought him into a state 
of vagsalage under the Company, Marquis Cornwallis, howover, atrelching the 
system of neutrality beyond its fair limits, refused to give more than a vague 
assivance that the British government would Jaithfully fulfil all its obligations 
onder oxisting treaties, Sir John Shore, when applied to, nearly repeated the 
samo answer, and loft the Nizain no alternative but to seek seeurity from some 
other quarter, Accordingly, he employed.a Frenchman of the name of 
Raymond, who possessed good military talénty’ and had for some time been in 
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his service, not only lo organize native troops, bub to form battalious of” his 
own, COUMLLY U1eEn, 

While the Nizam was endeavoming to enter into closer alliance wrth the 
British, the Mahrattas were pursuing an opposite comse. In partieular, 
Mahadajee Scindia, who was deeply offended because Che extravagant Cenns 
on which he had at one tame offered to furnish a contingent lo the wer against 
Tppoo were nob acecpted, hack usec all his untluence to prevent (he Conclusion 
of any brealy of guarantee The English, he said, were already loo powerful, 

aud instead of taking any step which 
an woulll tend to increase (heir tnftienee, a 
much wiser policy would be lo employ 
Tippoo as a counterpaise to i du 
aecordanee with these views, the Mah- 
ratlas actually entered into an alliance 
wilh Tippoo, the object of which was 
mderstood to be the destruction of the 
Nizam, and thereafter a combiocd effort 
against the Company. These measta cs 
weie only in contemplation when Maha- 
dajee Seindia was suddenly ent off by 
fever ab Wuuowles, tn Uhe vicinity of 
Poonwh, on the 12th of February, (704 
Though nominally the subjech of the 
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MA ADATEE BENDA af power whieh would doubtless lave 
Lions Duratyteld Oucntal Avenel, 1004 : 7 
enabled him, if he had lived, to accom 
ish the object of his ainbition, Some short account of hin will therefore not 
he out of place. 

The fumily of Seindia are Sudvas, Ranojeo Seindia, the frst of its members 
who acyuived much cdistinetion, had become by heredilary right the poteld or 
headman of a village, when he was taken into the service of the joishwa, 
Balajow Row, His nominal office was to carry the peisliwa's slippers, Though 
hmble, it way deemed, like all eouvt offices, honourable, and, what was of more 
consequenes, pave Ranojoo an opportunity of acquiring iufluence with his 
master — After the death of Balajeo Row, his son Bajee Row continued hin in 
his office, and Greated him. with still more favoar. ITo had one day, on cowing 
out from along audience, found Rangjee asleep ou his back, with the slippers 
dlasped in his hands on his hreast, and was go pleased with this simple proof of 
fidelity, that he immediately gave Lim a placed in the pagah, or hody-guard, [Tt 
in said thal Ranojee over alter “carried with him, carefully peeked in a box, 
a pair of the peishwa’s old slippers, which he never ceased to regard with almost 
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religious vencration as the source of his rise.’! Tn his new station he dis- a p.1760 
tinguished hunsel! as an active enterprising soldier, and at his death, though 
largely in debt to Mulhar Row Mollkar, with whom he had formed an intimate Isto of 
connection, was in possession of a valuable jaghire. Ile left four sons, thee Se 
legitimate, by Meenah Bave, a native of the Deccan, and one illegitimate, hy 

@ Rajpoob woman, a native of Malwah, The illegitimate son was Mahadajer 
Seindia, After his brothers as well as a nephew who had held the jaghive 

were dead, he suceveded in supplanting another nephew, and being put in pos- 
svssion of the jaghire, became the recoenized head of the family, He was 
present at the fatal battle of Paniput, and during the flight was closely pursued 

by an Afghan, [Efe rode a fine Deccany mare, which soon carried him far 
ahead, but whenever he halted a moment for rest, he saw the Afghan, who 

rode a strong amblng steed, following close upon his (rack, Ultimately, the 

mare completely exhausted fell into a ditch, and Mahadajec was taken. His 
nemy, after wounding him with a battle-axe, which deprived him for life of 

Lhe use of his right leg, stripped him of some ornaments and left him to his fate, 

Ile was found by one of the fugitives, Rana Khan, a water-carricr, who placed 

him on his bullock, and tools him towards the Decean Mahadajee Scindia told 
General Palmer, the resident at his court, that for a long time he uever slept 
without seeing the Afghan and his clumsy cbarger pacing after him and his 

swift Deceany mare, Rana Khan was liborally rewarded for his bumanity. 

Hie ever afber wont by the name of the Bhace, or brother of Mahadajeo, rose to 

high commands, and was loaded with favours. 

Phe reba of Ahmed Shah Ahdalee and his Afghans to Cabool enabled the ety 
Mahratlas lo vepair the disastors of Paniput, and regain their possessions in Buda 
Malwah and Hindoostan, Mahadajee Scindia, when Visajee Kishon as com- 
wanderin-chie crossed the Nerbudda in 1769, accompanied bim at the head 
of 15,000 horse, aud became the chief director of his cowncily; and it was chictly 
ab his instigation that the Mahrattas, in concert with Shah Alum’s general, 
made the meursion into the territorics of the Rohilla chief, Zabila Khan, 
thercby foreing the Rohillas into that treaty with the Nabob of Oude, the 
wleged violation of which was afterwards made a pretext for attempting to 
extirpate them. The Mahrattas during this omupaign gained almost entire 
possession of the Doab, and established such a completo ascondency at Delhi, 
that Shah Alum was truly their prisoner, and atlempted in vain tu throw off 
their yoke, Jn all these transactions Mahadajeo took the lead; and extending 
his berritorios in every direction, made rapid strides towards independence. 
When Ragohah engaged in tho struggle which ultimately involved the Com- 
pany in tho first Mahvatta war, Mahadajeo Scindia, as well as Tookajeo Hallay, 
who usually followed in Scindia’s wake, appear to have promixed him their 
mpport, On this account, these two chiefs were belicved not to be indis- 
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posed to a separate allianee with the Company An attempt was aecordingly 
“anade with that view, but it failed, and Mahadajeo Scindia, having made common 
cause with Nana Hurnavese, tools an active part in the hostilities which led to 
the miserable convention of Wureaom With him specially was this conyen- 
Lion concluded, and as the terms, though mtost bumiliating, were nob so tigorons 
as inight have been exacted, his leniency was afterwards gratefully aeknow- 
ledged and even liberally rewarded Tis course had heen dietated by sound 
policy. Ile was now the avewed rival without being the open enemy of Nana, 
and had secured the favour of the British, which might yet stand him im good 
stead = 1t was probably for this reason that aba later period, wheu he tad 
obtained the custody of Ragobah's person, he allowed tim to escape in the 
manner which has been related, 

After these apparent approaches to friendship with the Company, another 
tur of polities induecd Mahadajee Seindia actually to take the field against 
General Goddard in Gajmat Stil, even ab this time he professed the greatest 
friendship for the Inglish, and, as a pledge of it, restored the two Mnelish 
gentlemen who had been left with him as hostages for the fulfilment of the 
Wurgrom convention These professions of friendship, hough they Ted to 
negotiation, euded in nothing, and hostilities having been tenewed, Scindia sus- 
tained a defeat nob so disastrous as disgraceful, because he had allowed himself 
to be surprised in his camp Not long afterwards, the capture of Gwalion by 
Captain Popham and the invasion of Malwah by Colonel Cima, drove hin 
northwards to defend his own territories, = When thus foreed to carry on the 
svar al his own expense he soon tired of it, mad, contrary to expeetation, entered 
into the negotiation whieh, as we have seen, berminated ina general Mabvitte 
peace. 

by the above treaby of Salbye, Mahadajee Seindia, besides many other 
advantages, was lefl ab full liberty to follow bis own ambitious schemes, [le 
wrested Gwalior from the hands of the Rana of Goliwd, whom. the Biitish had 
loft ab hig merey, reduced several Rajpoot chiefs, who, alter becoming Mahratt 
tributaries, had thrown off their allegiance, and sent a body of troops to attempt 
the conquest of Bundoleund. Still higher prospects opened before him when the 
two leading Mogul factions applied for his interference, Ab the head of the one 
was Mitiones om of the other, Afvasinb) Khan, As the invitation [rom the 
latier was ostensibly fom the emperor, Mahadajee Seindia preferred it, anc set 
ont for Apra, lowards which the inperial court was advancing luntnediately 
after a meeting had been held, Afrasiab Khan was assassinated, Seindia, frow 
the advantage which he derived from the event, and the asylum he gave vo the 
ussassin, (lid nob escape the suspicion of having been privy to the murder. Ho 
this as it may, the rosult was to vest him with complete authority at Delhi. 
The oftice of wmeer-el-omrah, or vizier, was offered to him, but declined; in its 
stead he obtained for the peishwa the office of vakeeli-mootlus, or supreme 
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deputy, and for himself, that of substitute to the peishwa in this new capacity 4D 14 
Tn this way he was really vested with the whole imperial authority, publ in 
command of the army, and intausted with the management of the provinces of Postun 
Delhiand Agia The position to which he had now attained is thus summed sman 
up by Sir Jobu Malcohn —“ IIo was the nomial slave, but the rigid master 

of the unfortunate Shah Alun, Kmpevor of Delhi; the pretended friend, but 

the designing rival of the house of Holkar, the professed. inferion in all matters 

of form, but the real superior and oppressor of the Rajpoot piinces of Central 

India, and the j»oclaimed soldier, but the actual plunderer of the family of the 
peishwa” 

At this time, when Mahadajee Svindia was actual sovercign of Hindoostan 
fiom the Subtle] to Agra, possessed. two- 
thirds of Malwah aud some of the finest 
provinces of the Deeean, aud hal an 
amy composed of sixteen battalions 
of iegular infantry, disciplined by a 
Frenchman of the name of De Boigne, 
100 000 horse, and 500 pieces of can- 
hon, wenrious scene of mock humility 
took place ab Poona = Having arrived 
here to pay his respects to Madhoo Row 
bhe peishwa, Mahadajee Scindia, Loo 
mnodest to enter the city in any kind 
of state, dismounted from his elephant 
ab the gates, and took his plaee in the 
hall of audience below all the hore- 
dilary nohles When the peishwa, on 
anvering, requested them to take their 
doats, Seiudia vemamed glanding For 
him to sit woald be too much honour Maproo Row 

Lrom a platara in posacasion ot tho Raynl Astatia Sacloty 
Producing from a bundle which he 
carried under his ami a paix of slippers, he placed them belore the peishwa. So ai 
“This,” he said, “is my oecupation: it was my father’s before me.” There was 
policy in this grimace, The afleuted pride of his humble origin made him 
popula, and ib hecame a common saying, “Mahadajee Scindia made himself a 





an 


sovereion by eulling himself a poteedd, 
The new honours and conquests of Scindia greatly increased his expenditure, 

und le had soon. 40 contend with tho groatost of all dangers to an Indian 

potentate—an empty treasury. Jn lis eagerness to replenish it, he did not 

employ the most judicious means. Under various protexts, he confiscated the 

jagbires of many of tho Mahotctan chiels, and thus not only provoked their i 

enmity, but spread disaffection among dll the others, who were afraid, not pie 
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without cause, of similar treatment Another step he took brought mabters to 
acisis. Using the name of the empero, he claimed tribute fiom the Rajpoot 
chiefs, and by appearing with an anny belore the gates of Jeypoor, hightened 
the vajah into payment of a first instalment. More was promised, and hac he 
appeared again with his aumy, more would have been paid. instead of this, 
he sent an agent, and only received a eonlempbtuous refusal ‘The Rajpoot 
chiefs had leagued with the disaffected Mahometan nobles and were lipe for 
revolt. Scindia was taken ata disadvantage His funds were exhausted, his 
troops were in aricars, and when about to cncounter a formidable tnsurrection 
wt home, he was obliged to detach a considerable Loree to repel an inewrsion of 
the Sukhs. ‘To complete his difficulties, Ismael Bey, one of his leading 
Mahometan ehiels, deserted him, on the eve of a greab battle with the 
Rajpoots, and was shortly alter followed by the whole of the emperor's regular 
infautry, with eighty pieces of cannon. Fla the Rajpoots pressed their 
advantage, they might have freed Eindoostan from Mahratta domination, but, 
sibistied with dviving the invader fiom their own territories, they left Ismael 
Bee bo contend single-handed for the liberation of those belonging to the 
emperor. Hiven thon, Seindia wis encompassed with difiealtios — Ismacl Beg, 
joined by Gholam Kawdir, the son of Zabita Khan, defeated hint ta a pitched 
batlle, Afterwiuds, when the tide of fortune had turned against thea, bhey 
managed to oblain possession of Delhi, in June, 1788. hah Alum, in 
endeavouring to maintain the citadel against them, became their prisoner, anc 
was deprived of eyesight by the hands of the mergiless Gholan Kaawdin This 
atvociby did not long remain unpunished, The perpetrator, atter being driven 
from Delhi, was enptured, and subjected to a dreadful mutilation which he did 
not survive, and the unhappy Shih Alum, now a blind old ran, and once unrore 
in the hands of Scindia, was re-seated on his throne. 

At the time when Lord Cornwallis concluded the treaty of alliauee with the 
Nizum and the Mahratias, Scindia offered Lo become a party to il, and march 
against ‘Tippow, provided the British would furnish him with tavo battalions 
similar to those granted to Nizam Ali, and cngrge moreover to protect bis 
possessions bt Indoostan during his absence. ‘The rejection of these proposals 
gave him deep oftenee, and he hencelorward showed Iiinself’ decidedly hostile 
to British interests, Lb was partly with the view of beiug able to damage 
them more effoutually, that im 1792 he quilted Hindoostan to pay a visit 
to Poonah, but bis ostensible object was different. Shah Ahan had been made 
to grant new patents, nob only confirming the offices of valeed-i-mootluc to the 
peishwa, and of deputy to Scindia, but declaring both offices hereditary and 
perpetual, and Seindia, in setting oul for Poonah, gave out that he was 
proceeding {hither by the emperor's orders, with the stmnuds and insignia, for 
the purpose of seeing the peishwa rogularly installed, Nana Furnavese made 
‘many oljections to the proposed ceremony, and endeavoured to convince the 
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peishwa that he could not accept of the titles and insignia without violating the ap 02 

Mahratta constitttion. His arguments were unavailing, and a day was fixed 

for the formal investiture. The following description of it iy given by Duff.'— 
“Scindia spared no pains to make it as imposing as possible A grand. Cauourccre 

suite of Lents was pitched ata distance fom his own camp. They proceeded ers 

towards theur with the mosl pompous form. At the further end of these 

splendid apartments, a throne, meant to represent that of the Moguls, was 

ereclod, ou which was displayed the imperial firman, the */ildué or dresses of 

investiture, and all the principal insignia. The peishwa on approaching the 

throne made his obeisanco thrice, placed 101 gold mohurs upon it, as a nucur 

or offering, and Look his seat on its left Scindia’s Persian secretary then read 

the imperial fivmans, and amongst others the edict 

which prevented the slaughter of bullocks and aie? 

cows. The peishwa then received the khillut, con- SG 

sisting of nine articles of dress, five superb orna- A, 


sii 








fos 






ments of jewels and feathers, a sword and shield, a 
pencase, a seal atl inkstand, and bwo royal mor- 
chats or fans of peacocks’ tails, accompanied Dy a 
nulkee (a sorb of sedan-chair without a top), a 
palkee (a sor of short bedstead), a horse, and an 
elephant; besides six elephants bearing the imperial 
standard, two crescents, two stars, and the orders 
of the Wish and the Sun The peishwa retired to 
an adjoining tent and retuned clothed in the in- ; fs 04 
: Monures, Emblems af Sovereignty * 
perial Khillut, when he restmed Inis seat; ands tom omtuama 2, hom ats — 
Seindia, followed by Nana Furnavese aud such 
of the peishwa's officers as were present, offered nnzurs of congratulation, When 
the palslava arose to return to his palace, he was followed by Seindia and Hurry 
Punt, carrying the movehuls and fanning lim, Le entered Poonal seated on 
the nalkee; the concourse of people assembled to witness the procession was 
exceedingly great; the pomp and grandeur displayed was beyond anything that 
the inhabitants of Poonah had ever seen, whilst the dang of thousands of musi- 
cal instiiuments, the shont of the populace, volleys of musketry, and salvos of 
cannon, seemed to give all the effoct that tho projector of this slate ceremony 
could possibly desire.” 

‘he investiture of Scindia as hereditary deputy took place on the arrival 
at the peishwa’s palace, It was a very tame affix, both because hiy adfected 
modesty would not atlow it to be pompous, and because intimations were not 
wanting to show how much his ultimate designs were suspected and disrelished. 


Duals Wistory af the Mahraitas, vol iii p.78 80, thom is onrished with gold and greon foul, disposed! 

"Pho morchula whence our iustration iy copied in ® yory probly pattern; whileb that from Madzas is 
are very bowutital osemples, ‘That from Moosehed- ornamented with gold and red foil, the feathers in 
bad bas peacocks’ foathers, and tho ibe holding whidh dre, hawaver, not from the paacock, 
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Ife saw the necessity of acting with the ulmost caution, and inade it his first 


~ business to osteblish himself in the young peishwe's good graces Hoe had 
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brought as presents to him many of the rare productions and curiosities of 
Hindoostan, and he soon rendered Tinsel! so agreeable to hime by his: frauk 
unreserved. manners, that he became his constant companion, Le talked to 
hin of hunting and hawking, carried him oub on fequent excursions to these 
sports, and made parties of pleasme for his amusement — Madhoo Row was 
dehghted with a bebaviour so different from the grave decotun habitual to the 
Nana, and beean gadually to give part of his coufidence to Seindia — Bisincess 
this occasionally became the subject of couversation, and plus of policy were 
unfolded Tf Tlollsar and any other Mahtratla chiefs who interfered with his 
management were wilhdiawn, he would make all Tindoontan a secure posses- 
sion to the peishwa | The Wnelish were the onty enemies bo be feared, and the 
aecossion of stiength which they had pained in the lave war by the aid of the 
Mabrattas was anuch to be lamented The weakening of Tippoo was a polities 
bhindex, and it would therefore be advisable ta fature to foun a closer comed- 
tion with him, Sueh was the kind of policy whieh Setndia was unidetstoad bo 
be inculeating, when all his sehemes were suddenly cub short by a sudden death, 

Both from the suddenness of the event, and the state of parties ab the time, 
ib might have been expected that great changes would follow.  Mahadajoe 
Seindia left no male issac, The had a fall brother, Tookajee Seiudia, who fell at 
Panipul, and left thice sons, Tho eldest of them had no sons; the other two 
had, and Scindin, withoué paying any regard to the legal order of sucecssion, had 
repeatedly declared his intention to adopt Dowlut Row, the sou of his youngest 
nephew. Though the adoption had uot actually taken place, effect was given 
to the intention, Dowlat Row, then only a youth of fifteen years of age, was 
aceordingly, allor some slight opposition on the part of Maludajec’s widow, 
recognized as his heir, aud entered into peaceable possession of his immense 
territories, Tho poliey which he began to pursue was exactly that which lis 
grand-unele had advocated, and thus the question of interference on behalf of 
the Nizam, which Marquis Cornwallis had left open, dir Jol Shore was 
eornpelled to answer, The case contemplated by the treaty between the 
confederates, but left for futnre arrangement, was abot bo Tie vealized.  Tippoo 
was bolioved to have collected an army for the oxapresy purpose of abiavking the 
Nizam. Tad this been all, there could not have beon any voom for disettssion, 
as assintance could not have been refused without a violation both of the letter 
and the spirit of the treaty; but the peculiarily of the case was, Uaat in tho 
contemplated aggression, Tippoo could seareely be considered as a prinvipal. 
He was to be the auxiliary of another party, and that party was one of the 
confederates. Under these circumslances, Sir John Shore deeded that no 
obligation would lie upon the British to interfere. In a long and able minute 
in support of this decision, ho maintains, “That as the union of the three allies 
e 4 
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was the basis of the treaty, the continuance of that union or friendship is 
essential to the performance of the obligations imposed by it, and a war 
between two of the parties totally changes the relative situation of all” Asa 
necessary conclusion fiom these premises, he held that the British were under no 
obligation ty interfere in any of the three following cases:—a war between the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas alono; a war between the Nizan and the Mahrattas 


r 


assisbol by Tippoo ; and an unprovoked attack by Tippoo on the Nizam, while 
the Nizun and the Mahraltas were at war. ‘Ihe last of these three cases is 
the most ticklish of all, and it is very questionable whether Sir John Shore, in 
attempting bo justify his decision respecting it, bas not evaded a real obligation, 
by having recourse to a species of josuitical casuisivy. Te argues thus:—* To 
support the Nizam against Tippoo, if he should seize the opportunity of actual 
hostility belween his highness and the Mahralias, to attack the territories 
of the founer without provocation, must necessarily involve us in a war with 
the Mahrattas, a predicament which the obligations of the treaty never supposed. 
Trtate this ay a necessary consequence, for the operations of the field would 
load bo ib: even though the mvasion were not originally concerted or intended 
hebween Tippoo and the peishwa, we cannot conceive ib possible for us to fight 
agaist Tiypoo alone, in defence of the Nizam, and with the eo-operation of his 
forces, whilst he is engaged with the Mahrattas; and to prosecute the war 
with elfeeb against ‘Lippoo, we must commence hostilitics at the same time 
with the Mahrattas, But ifa contrary supposition were admissible, the whole 
burden of repelling and punishing the aggression of Tippoo would exclusively 
fall upon us, contrary to the spirit, meaning, and terms of the triple alliance.” 
The argument is in. substance simply this:—Both the British and the Mahratlas 
are bound to punish Tippoo should he attack or molest the Nizam; but should 
the Mahrattas choose to violate this obligation, the British will hold themselves 
entibled to violate it also, because to do otherwise would bo very inconvenient, 
inastauch as ib might lead Lo anew Mahratta war, and even if ib did not, would 
throw pon the British the whole, instead of only a share, of the burden of 
punishing 'Tippoo. 

ITaving, very sophistically, we think, divenoumbered himself of the obliga- 
ion of giving aysistance, Sir Jolm Shore need scarcely have taken the trouble 
to diseuss the eapedieney. If there was no obligation, then, however great the 
expedicney might be, he was not at liberly to ach upon it, stnce the legislature 
had tied wp his bands, and mado it illegal for him to enter into, what would 
lave becn to all intents in the case supposed, a new treaty, With the view 
to the future, however, the question of expediency was reully important, and 
he therefore proceeds “seriously to weigh the probable consequences of ne- 
glecting the Nizain, or of yupporting lim agninst the joint invasion of the 
Mahrattas and Tippoo Sultan.” He sets out with admitting that “the 
destruction of the Nizam’s power, and the aggrandisement of that of his 
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enemics, mush be the consequence of leaving him wilhont support, and Tippoo 


and Lhe Mahrattas will, of course, become proportionately dangerous? Te also 


admits, bhab “our political consequence might lose something of ils impor lanee 
in the estimate of the native powers, by leaving the Nizam to his file,” and 
that the very epposile “conduct of the Diilish government in resenting the 
attack pou their ally the Rajah of Travancore, during the war, and in the 
negobiations for the Ceonination of it, nob only erted as the confidence of ou 
allies, but established the British reputation Ghroughout India for good faith, 
firmness, and moderation” These, then, are the weights which the governor. 
ecncral, after softimz up his political balanes, Uhrows info the one sente Indo 
the other seale, he throws “the vices and imbecility of the Nigzan’s adminis 
{trufion—the impossibility of direeting his polttics withoul usiiping his goven- 
ment—and the dangers of perpetual war, (he consequence of sich interference 

the diffieulty of making any eflectual AMprossion ta the Madhratla state by our 
forces—~thecomparative faeility with whieh they might injure as the magnitude 
of the resources and exertions, as well as the numbor of troops, hoth native and 
Miopuan, which would be required fo oppose the united etforts of the 
Mahrattas and Tippoo—and the inevitable ruin of a long-protracted wars” 
logethor with “the situation of the aflaies in Murope, whieh preetides the 
expechition of receiving any considerable veinforeement of troops during the 
vortinnance of the war, and impresses the nevessify of preserving, by every 
effort, peace with all the powers in India” Phe seales thus slinding ~the one 
coutaining only prospective evils which might nob be realized, and the loss of 
a ropriation aequired hy Ceood faith, firmness, and moderation,’ and the other 
containing the veal danger of i long-protracted war, with x very dowbtlal issue-— 
Sie Jolin Shore held that the latter seale preponderaled. This pusillanimonus 
decision, a8 if it had nob bean move than enough even ouee to announce, he 
reiterates in various forms “The inducement to support the Nizan, at the 
hazard of such impending consequences, ought to be much stronger thea the 
spprebension of frture evils from the subversion of his power” Again, alber 
admitting that our conduel im the war with Tippoo had “not only gained us 
the confidence of our allies, but established the British reputation throaghoat 
India for good, faith, firmmess, and moderation,” he adds, “bat in weighing 
these motives, we must atiend to selfpreservation, including the permanency 
of the British possessions in India.” Ina previous part of the minuto he had 
sid, “Although Tan fully seusible of the value of opinion in this comutry, it 
cannot be placed in competition with the greater evils attending a war with 
Tippoo and the Mahrattas.” 

When sir John Shove arrived at this pitinhle conchusion, and told tho Male 
yatbas and Tippoo how very much he was afraid of them, and that they need be 
tinder no apprehension from him in working their will upon the Nizam, who 
‘was’ cortainly as much onr ally as the Rajah of Travancore was when bis 
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lines were forced, ho entertained the hope that he had merely been con- 4D 199 
sidering a yuestion which he would “nob be compelled to decide” The 
dissensions hetween the Mahratlas might yet, he thought, be taminated by Pus 


ocr i = 5 , ity the cluuf 
negotiation, though he could not help seeing, that in whatever way terminated, eharaetia- 


whether by negotiation or by war, “there is too much reason to fear that the £59, 
Nizam will fall wider the subjection of the Mahiatlas, and on this event his ce 
power, under thei contiol and direction, will become an accumulation of their 
strength, already exorbitant” A. confederacy between Tippoo and the Mah- 
riuiLas, he says, “1 deem improbable, unless the latter should be forced into it 
by our avowed support of the Nizaw against them,” and then adds significantly, 
“they are, T presume, satisiied on this head.” But even should such a con- 
Tederacy tukke place, and the power of the Nizam be in consequence annihilated, 
there was still this very encouraging consideration“ the probability is as 
great that they would attack each other as that they would unite to invade 
the territories of the Company.” On the whole, then, his advice to the 
Company was to provide for their safety by taking part with the strongest 
“The consolidation of our allianee with the latter is an object of the first 
importanee tous.” No doubt ‘the nature of the Mabratta government is well 
known lo be avaricious, grasping, and anbitivus—il never neglects any oppor- 
tunity of extending its power ov aggrandizing its wealth, with little solicitude 
as to the reetilnde of the means employed in obtaining these objects.’ What 
then? Tt is the strongest; and therefore consolidate your alliance wilh it. 
Should any oue object that this wnprincipled, “avaricious, grasping, and am-~- 
bitious” Mahratia government inight perbaps take a liking to the territories 
of its hrmble, cowering, crouching British ally, Sir John Shore has this answer: 
“With respect to all the powers in ladia, our acinal security is our sbrength; 
Tub with regard to the Mahattas, the alarm of danger is lessened by a con- 
sideration that aavider and safer career is open to their ambition, in the absolute 
stbjection of mmucrous petty states in Hindoosten, some of which are indepen- 
dent while others are partially under their control, than by attacking our 
possessions or those of our allies” Still, even at the very worst, existence, even 
hy sufferance, was something; for ‘we are never to forget that a dominion 
exercined. by foreigners wust ever be viewed in a hostile light—that an union 
merely political is always precarious—and that if the whole power of the 
Mahvatia state were directed against us, we should find ourselves vory vulner- 
able in many party, and iv some, perhaps, ab present unsuspected.” 

"Chis eclebrated winule las Leco dwelt on, bucanso ib unfolds the course of Puntos 
policy which the new governor-general had vesolyed to adopt, and into which ano 
lie may Lave been betrayed by his wish “to adhere as literally as possible to 
the strictest possible interpretation of the restrictive clause in the act of parlia- 
ment against eutering into hostilities.” Peace ab any price was its characteristic 
feature, aud it was to be procured simply by practising “ignoble ease,’ and 
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sb, clinging to the strongest side merely becatise ib was the strongest. In all parts 
~~ of the world, but nowhere so much as in India, is timidity provocative of 
Pornicioos ageressions and Sir John Shore could nob have taken a more effectral method 
aaa o Of stimulating the Mahrattas, alone or in concert with ‘Tippoo, to attack the 
Shoat’ Nizam, than. by procl: ining that the British government bad determined, from 
wiley, no higher motive than fa, to stand aloof, and see an ally aunililated withont 
venturing to assist him. Tippoo’s reappearance was as yelb premature. Lndeed, 

the Mahrattas, now assured that the British would not interfere, had no occasion 

for him, and knew their business too well to offer him a share of the spoils 

which they were able to appropriate without division, In Jess than three 

weeks from the date of the governor-general’s minute, the Mahrattas were 

within the Nizam’s territories. M. Raymond, ever since the policy of the 

British was suspected, lad beon diligently employed, in obedience to Nizwn 

Ali's orders, in organizing corps of infitry, and been so successful that he did 

not hesitate to encounter the celebrated brigades of Scindia, trainod by De 

Boigne, On the Wthof March, 1795, an action was fought near the frontier, 

and had every appearance of terminating to the Nivam's advantage, when 
Raymond was stunned by an order from him bo rebreat. Conformably to his 

usual practice, he was accompatied to the fiell by bis harem. The lavoreita 
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Nizain Ali was now at the mercy of the Mahrattas, and the annihilation of 
his power, which Sir John Shore had contemplated with so much complacency, 
seamed inevitable. Two events saved him—the one, the rebellion of his son, 
Ali Jah, in June, the other, the death of the peishwa, in October, 1795, Pre- 
vious to the treaty of Kurdla, Raymond’s corps mustered twenty-three strong 
battalions In the battle their value was fully tested, and it was therefore 
wisely resolved to inercase and improve them With this view the teritorial 
revenucs of the district of Kurpa or Cuddapah were assigned to him for the 
maintenance of his troops This district, from its vicinity to the sea-coast, 
furnished him with facilities for recruiting his officers, and of uniting with an 
Kuropean corps which revolutionary France was understood bo be preparing, 
with the view of regaining some of its former conquests. Sir John Shore, who 
had foreed the Nizam to form French connections, by leaving him at the merey 
of the Mabrattas, now complained, somewhat unreasonably, of the necessary 
resull of his own. policy, and threatened to sond a body of troops in the direc- 
lio of Kurpa if Raymond was not withdrawn from it The discussions 
respecting Raymond were terminated by the rebellion and flight of Ali Jah. 
That officer was inuediately despatched against him, and had just made him a 
prisoner when a British detachment, despatched for the same purpose at the 
Nigaim’s earnest request, arrived, The ready compliance with this request mado 
the relations between. the Nizam and the British more (riendLy. 

The dissensions at Poonah, originating in the choice of a new peishwa, 
produced still more important results, The legitimate heir, Bajee Row, son of 
the late Ragobah, was supported by Dowlut Row Seindia, while Nana lurmavese 
desired to give the office to a younger brother, Chimnajee, whom he expected 
to use ay a pageant The other Mahratia chiels took different sides, and a 
period of distraction enstwed. Nana endeavoured to slrongthen his party by 
courting the Nizam, and with that view released Meer Album. This officer, 
while detained as a hostage, maunged to form a strong party among the 
Mahbratts chich, aud thus assist his old master. So much was the Nana 
pressed by his opponents that, in his auxicty to strengthen himself, he re- 
signed all the cexssions which had heen wrested from the Nizam by the treaty 
of Kurdla, Meer Alum, in return for this obligation, procured the secret 
assonbling of a large hody of troops, which was intended to be placed at the 
Nana's disposal; but Seindia, peuotraling this design, rendered it abortive, and 
Bajee Row was regularly installed as peishwa. On this event a now negotia- 
tion Lecame necessary, and Meer Allum, who had still been detained at Poonah, 
was not allowed to quib it til an arrangement was made, by which the Nizam 
became bownd to pay one-fourth of the amount stipulated ab Kurdla. The 
influence of Mcor Allum, when again in office af Hyderabad, was employed in 
strengthening the British connection. 

The attention of the governor-general had about this tima beon called to the 
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north-west. Fyzoola Khan, the celebrated Rohilla chiel, who held the jaghne 
of Rampoorah, under the Nabob of Onde, in virtue of an aerecmenb which the 
Company had guaranteed, died in 1794 Mahomed AW Khan, his cldest son, 
was of course entitled bo the suecession; but he had scarcely entered into the 
possession of it when his brother, Gholat Mahomed Khan, basely mui dered 
him, and usurped his rights ‘The murderer hmmediately applied to the Naboh 
of Oude, and, by means of a large bithe, would prohably have srecveded in 
obtaining his sanclion to the usta pabion, had nob the British interfered Sir 
Robart Abereromby, the eommander-in-chicf, marched agaist the usurper, and 
completely defeated hima ina bate inwhich the Rohillas fought so well: that 
they made a pattial tnpression on the British line Mimediately aller the 
vietory, Nir Robert, on his own responsibility, obtained tho consent of the 
vizier to the restoration of the jaghire to Ahmed Alt Khan, (ho infant sou of 
the murdered Mahomed. Tt was fortunate that he had taken this step, as 
shortly afterwards instructions arvived from the governor-general and council 
suggesting, Coutrary lo wl equity, that the rights of Uhe infant heir should be 
seb aside, and that the jaghire should be rested by the nabob, hi couse 
quence of tho arrangement previously made, these instructions could nob be 
envried into effeeb, and governnwut was saved Crom conuailting greab injustior, 
The proposal of the governor-general and council to cortiseabo [yzoolu 
Khan's jaghive is the more extraordinary Gom the faeb that, ab the very time 
when they would have placed ib ab the disposal of the anbah, they were loudly 
complaining that, ever since the death of Hyder Beg Khan, his adiuinistration 
had gone to wreek, and the whole power of the state had passed. into the hands 
of a few favourites, who were of the most abandoned character, and kuown, to 
he genorally hostile Lo British interesls, Sir John Shore, in particular, had 
given it as hig desided opinion, that whilst the nabob's administration venuiied 
on ils present footing, the British should derive no effective assistance from his 
troops, and. must rather expect to find enemies than friends in his dominions. 
fo much was he satistied of the accuracy of this opinion, and alive to the evils 
whieh stich a state of matters might engender, that, in Mnreh, 1797, he paid a 
visit to Lacknow, and, in addition to some other doprovements, succeaded, in 
obtaining the office of minister for Tuffazel Tlussein Khan, whe was believed 
to be a man of talent aud probity. Only a few months after this visit, the 
nibab, Agofl-u-Dowlah, died. Vizier Ali, whom he had acknowledged as his 
don, and who was in consequence recognized as his presumptive heir, was 
inmediately placed on the masnud, with the concurrence of the British govern. 
inenb lis right, however, was disputed by Sadat All, the tate naboli’s Lrother, 
who offered to prove that Vizier Ali was spurious, and produced so strong 
evidence of the fact that the governor-general, while he refused to displace Vizier 
Ali, found it impossible to divest himself of the belief of his spuriousness, This 
decision was neither jush nov politic The new nabob, though only soventven 
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years of age, was already familiar with every species of profligacy, and in the 
hands of favourites as worthless as himself. Sir John Shore had never been 
patinfied with the decision he had given in his favour, and therefore during a 
accond journey which he made to Lucknow, on seeing how miserably the 
goverment was condueled, was persuaded, though not without reluctance, again 
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to open up the question, The conclusion at which he now arrived was—‘ det, meee te 


, 
That Vizier Ali is undoubtedly the son of a furrwush (the Persian name for a 
houschold. menial servant), has no title to the musnud, and, from his character, 
is unworthy of it. This decision is supported by evidence as to his veal birth, 
by the sanction of public opinion, by facts, and information. 2d, That to 
support him on the musnud would not only be an indelible disgrace to the 
roynitation of the Company, but in wll probability would prove the ruin of the 
country wad the destruction of the British interests in Oude 3d, That the 
justice and reputation of the Company, as well as their political interests, requive 
the establishment of the rightful successor. 4th, Thad, as all the reputed sons 
of Azot!-u-Dowlah are undoubtedly spurious, the line of succession should be 
Wansferred to that of Sujab-u-Dowlah. 5th, That Vizier Ali ought to be 
doposed, aud Sadat Ali bo placed on the musnud.” The above conclusions were 
immediately acted upon, and Vizier Ali was deposed. 
halat Al, when the resolution in his favour was taken, was residing at 
Benaves, and revived the first notification of his intended elevation in. the form 
of a regular treaty of twenty-three articles, in which he was required imme- 
diately to declare his acquiescence, without qualification or reserve. He was 
not in a condition to object to any terms that might be dictated, and Lherelore 
readily expressed his determination to fulfil all the stipulations in the most 
faithful manner, On. this he proceeded without delay to Cuwnpore, where a 
large body of Kuropean troops waited his arrival, With them as Ins eseorl, 
he continued his journey to Lucknow, and was there without opposition pro- 
aimed nabob vizier, on the 21st of January, 1798. The treaty ultimately 
soneluded with Jin after his elevation to the musnud was, with a few modili- 
cations, the same as that to which he had assented at Benares. Jt vested the 
ionpany with tho entire defence of Oude, and increased the annual subsidy 
payable by the nabob to seventy-six lacs. ‘The number of Company’s troops 
was rated at L0,000 men; but, in the event of their execeding 13,000 or falling 
lelaw 8000, Lhe amount of the subsidy was to be proportionally increased ox 
diminished. The native foree maintained in Oude for internal police was nob 
to exceed 35,000 men, and the nabob was nol to hold communication with any 
foreign state, nov admit any Europeans to serve in his army or settle in his 
country withont the Company's consent. The other payments stipulated in 
addition to the subsidy were, » sun of twelve lacs, payable to the Company as 
the esponse of the nabob's elevation, a pension of a lac and. e half to Vizier Ali, 
who sas bo bo removed to Benaves, and ayitablo provisions for the other 
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\p 1s reputed children of Azofl-u-Dowlah. The only cession made to the Company 
- was the important fortress of Allahabad, which, after the nabob hae parted with 
New heaty th for ever, was to be pub in a state of repair ab his expense — In order to meot 
ty _ the increased subsidy, and the other permanent charges ou the revenue, af 

Tinneeensery expenditure was to cease, and a system of economy and reduction 
way to be carried out in concert with the Company. 
Jt is scarcely necessary bo observe that by the above tieaby, duposed, not 
i consequence of military successes, bub merely by taking advantage of a 
Mx tormnos clisnuated succession, Oude was deprived of its independence, and reduced bo all 


tungvish bh , : ’ 2 
migxnd intents Lo a state of vassalage, One min cause of the rigorous demands made 


ane by the govetnor-eeneral on this oceasion ts stated to have beeu the apprehension 
of an invasion of Hindoustan from Cabool by Zemuimi~ Shab, the grandson of 
the geleabed Aluned Shah Abdallee, Un f796) he liad actually advanced, with 
lilble opposition, to Lahore, wud seemed about bo advance on Delhi, when the 
rebellion of one of his brothers compelled him lo retain with all haste to his 
own dominions. lis approach exeiled great hopes among the Mahometans of 
aw restoration of the house of Timour, and equally great consternation aniwong 
the Mahrattas, wlio, torn by their own intestine feuds, were toluly unprepared 
for war, and solicited an allianee with the British against Zemaun Shah aya 
common enemy. The governor general having been obliged, while tho alarm 
prevailed, bo take some precautions, had obtained fresh proof © of the huiheeility 
of the visier’s government, aud the iusuflicieoney of bis military establishment,” 
the troops of which “would rather have proved av enetuubranee than an 
assistance to the British foes” As a vepebibion of Zamaun Shah's invasion 
was expected, Sir Jolin Shore had probably deemed ib necessary to living Oude 
into a pbale which would make its resourees more fully and move readily 
anaom — &VAilable. 
Sue Sir Jolin, Shore, whose services had been rewarded with an Trish peerage, 
mouth, = Under the tile of Lord eiguinouth, resigned the govermment, and nailed for 
Cha England in the beginning of March, 1798. The most imporlant events of lis 
udministration have already been detailed, bul some changes which took place 
ab Madras still require a short notice, On the 18th of October, 1795, Mahomed 
Ali, Nabob of Areot, onded a long and inglorious career, Contrary to his wish, 
which was to give the uabobship to Lis second son, he was suecooded by the 
eldest, Omidlut-ul-Omrah, In 1792, Lord Cornwallis had attempted in vain to 
iiuluce the late nabob to give up the management of his revenues ia peace as 
well as im war, and, because unwilling to use compulsion, had concluded an 
agreemunt which, while diminishing some of the evils previously oxisting, left 
the root of them wntouched. Mahomed Ali, though understood to be in the 
possession of considerable treasures, had eatly becowe the prey of usurers andl 
sharpers. As the payments to the Company fell due, instead of enyplying hiv 
own, coffers, lie met them by raising usurious loans, chiefly from the Ruropean 
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residents, on the seeuuty of the taritorial revenues In these loans the lenders ap was 
usally stipulated for the appointment of their own managers, and thus the 

unhappy vyols were handed over 1o the tender mercies of anen whose only pare 
interest in the soil was to wring fiom it the largest sum of money in the Au 
shortest possible time The effects were, most grievous oppression of the people, 

general impoverishment, and consequent decay of revenue A new succession 

seemed to Lord Hobart, the governor, Lo offer a fair opportunity of insisting on. 

the change which had long been felt to 
be most desirable, and he proposed the 
entire cession to the Company of all 
the territories which were pledged in 
security of the Lisés, or regular pecuniary 
instalments The new nabob iefused to 
comply. The real cause of his refusal is 
thus desmibed by Lord Lfobarl:—“The 
great houses of business, who are the 
principal money-lenders at the dvebar, 
Horvow fiom individnals who, though not 
absolutely engaged in the loan itself, are 
putalors of the speciation in a remote 





degree, and feel with no less sensibility 
than their prineipaly the approach of 
danger, Similarity of interest wakes a 
coumion cause; and the great body of interest which is condensed upon this 
principle ts uniformly exerted to support his highness in an inflexible resist- 
ance Against amelioration of system.” Thus tutored, the nabob declared his ue 
determination to adhere to the treaty with Lord Cornwallis, alleging as his 
reason “the dying tijimetions of his father,” though he afterwards candidly 
confessed the veal reason to be that “his native ministers and Muropean 
wulvisers so perplexed, plagued, and intimidated him. that ho could not venture 
on this nwasure (the proposed change), notwithstanding his conviction that he 
ought to de so.” The naboh was sneecssful in his resistanco, and the Madras 
presidency, though backed by the supreme council, wero obliged to leave 
matters on thoir old. footing. 
Pruing this abortive negotiation with the nabob, Lord Hobart was engaged 
in Wansactions of a different nature. The snecosses of the French in the 
revolutionary contest had heen so great as to eompel the Dutch to take part 
with them against Great Britain, The Dutch settlements in Ceylon, Malacca, pee 
Banda, and Amboyna wers consequently attacked and reduced by armaments coitternuute 
fitted from Madras, Another atmament, intended for the reduction of Manilla, 
had sailed under the command of the Honourable Colonel Wellesley, afterwards 
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induced Lord Hobart to countermand it, under the belief that all the troops 
which could possibly be spared would be required to aid: in defensive measiues 
at home 

Lord Teignmouth's administration may be considered as having tested Lhe 
system of neutralily laid down by the legislature, and proved il lo be, ab Teast 
in the sense in which it was then generally understood, bo be wanting — Tn. its 
laudable desire to prevent wais of conquest, the legislate ad laid down 
testaictions which, literally interpreted by the Tndian government, precluded it 
flom taking measures of prevention against dangers which it saw im progress, 
and thus deprived tt of one of the most effectual means of maintaining general 
peace. This display of moderation being aseribed by the native powers to 
weakness or selfish policy, only shook the confidence of our allies and inercased 
the presumption of hostile slates ‘Nhe eonsequence was, thal ab the end of six 
years’ peace, while the British power remained nearly stalionary, ibs enemies 
were increasing in strength and preparing Jor a struggle which it was foreseen 
coull not be distant The Jesson taught by the neutral system, as Lord 
Toigumoulh had exemplified tt, is well stated Dy Sir Joli Maleolin’ “Tt was 
proved from the events of this administration, that no ground of political 
adviutlage could be abandoned without being instantly oceupied by an enemy; 
and that to vesign influence was nob merely to resign power, but to allow thal 
power to pass into hands hostile to the British govermment, The vonsequence 
of political imaction was equally obvious. No ove measure of importance was 
taken, exeepl the elevation of Sadat Ati lo the wuusnud of Oude, which the 
governor-gencral states in express tevins was forced pon his adoption, Bat 
this inactive system ol policy, so fix from altaining tts object, whieh was to 
preserve afhiirs upon the footing on which it had fonnd them, had only the 
effect of making the British government stationary while all around ib advanced, 
wid of exposing it to dangers arising from the revolutions of its neighbours, 
while it was even denied the power of adapting its poliey to the change of 
circumstances,” 


} Polikeal Mistory of Lndve, vol, i, p. 12, 
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CIVAPTER V. 


Harl of Mornington, afterwards Marquis Wellesley, appointed governor-geneial—State of Tndia on his 
arrivul—Tieaty with the Nizam—Disbaudment of the French corps—War with Tippoo—diege and 
capture of Suringapatam--Nettlement uf Mysore. 








y LEN Lord Hobart was appointed to the government of ap. 1798 
an i Madras, he was also nominated provisional successor to Sir 


R Joln Shore. Some time, however, before the resignation of Piopowd 1 
appoint. 
the latter, a new arvanganent was contemplated, The new mentor 
Toes . . . . >» Tod Coin. 
% appointment occasioned some surpriso; Marquis Cornwallis \tineay 










governon- 


sume his office of governor-general. The main reason for this was the eae 


state of tho Company’s Hnropean army. A series of new regulations had been 
proposed, and received with so much dissatishetion that a general mutiny of the 
officers was threatened. Tu consequence of their hostility to the plan of amal- 
ganadbing all the Huropean troops in India, Uhey had appointed delegates and 
framed vesolutions, which they urged with great intemperance. The delegates 
forme tilo an, executive board, who were to treat with the government. They 
were bound to secreey, aud were guaranteed, in the name of the whole arnry, 
‘both from, penal consequences and pecuniary loss, One of their determinations 
was, that if the new regulations expected from Europe did not speedily arrive, 
they would judge for themselves, and enforce their decision at any hazard. 
Whon the regulations did arrive they gave little satisfaction, and seem to have 
been. ax tnpalatable to government as to the officers, see the governor-genoral 
(Sir John Shore), mm a minute dated December {, 1796, considered thei not 
“founded ou solid principles, or framed with any knowledge of the country.” 
While matters were ju this theealoning position a brevet arrived from Tngland. 
{L would have promoted several king's officurs over officers of the Company of 
longer standing, and as this was a grievance to which the executive board had 
declared their determination no longer to submit, the Bengal government, afraid 
af the consequences, protested against the issuo of the brevel, and induceil Sir 
Robert Abercromby to suppress it. Tn a letter subsequently written to the 
sceret committee of directors, the governor-general intimated that he would 
he obliged, partially at least, to give way. The authorities at home, alarmed at 
tho violence of the officers and the apparent want of firmness in the Indian 
government, imuediately urged the re-appointment of Marquis Cornwallis. 
In the correspondence on this subject, My. Dundas in opening it addressed 
the marquis as follows;—* Allow me to say to your lordship, that if you could 
bring yourself to forego the comforts of home for one yerr more of your life, 
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ania and to sped three months at Bengal, and as much at Madras, you would do 
~ the greatest service to your country thal ever any man had it iv his power to 
Ma Dundus do” Tn conclusion he says, “Take out your successors with you, beach them 


figere shail i ; 
tr thentice HY vou they shoul pursue, and having done that duty and settled all fidia 


of povernor 


oat DY your presence and authority, you may retume after six months in the same 


ship of war that would carry yon ont. Amd you will have the patisfaetion, of 
reflecting (and of transmitting the sentiment to your posterity) that you have 
twice been the instrument, in the hands of Providence, to save bo the British 
empire in India that stake, in which no rational man can doubt that tty por 
manent prosperily and stability do above all others truly rest” Mr Dundas 
had again proposed to go himself, and hence Marquis Cornwallis answered — 
“T think on every account that you would suceved better Uhan my dell especially 
as great pains have been taken from the moment of my Jeaving India, to 
impress on the minds of the Bongal officers that any seutiments were nob favour- 
able towards them, and that L was partial to the king’s troops — Lf, however, 
you eaunot go youself, whieh LT shall think very unfortanate for onr Indian 
possessions, and if you and Mr, Pitt shonld be of opinion that, by once ure 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope, f can render essential service to my country, 
[ shall not depart from the line of conduct which [have invariably pursued 
through life, of sacrificing all private considerations of comfort and bajpiness to 
the service of the public ” 
Vint Morn Alter giving this consent, Marquis Cormwvallis began to male his prepara- 
ate tions, bué on learning: that the amuliny of the sailors at Portsmouth had broken 
oub a second time, and that the landing of a French army in b'eland was every 
day expected, he felt that this was not “a time to be occupied about speculative 
arrangements of the Indian army,” and told My, Dundas, who was about to 
bring a bill into parliament for the purpose of giving legislative authority lo 
the proposed regulations, thal “there could be no hurry about the bill, as it 
was impossible that, under the present calamitous ciremustances of this country, 
he could embark for India,” Ee had already been sworn. into office as gover- 
nor-general, and believed that these events had only postponed his departure. 
Meanwhile, the Board of Control and the court of directors were discussing the 
regulations with a committee of Bengal officers sitling in London, This pro- 
veeding, which, but for the critical stale of the times, could searcely have been 
resorted to, appears to have heen regarded by Marquis Cornwallis as wnbecout 
ing, and accordingly, wlien he found that concossions were made coutrary to his 
opinion, he considered it unnecessary to proceed on the voyage, and resigned his 
appointinenl on the 2d of August, 1797. Ultimately, ab the carnest request of 
Mr. Pitt, he accepted the united offices of Lord-liontenant of Ireland and com- 
mander-in-chief The office of governor-generul was conferred in October, 
1797, on the Hawl of Mornington, afterwards Marquis Wellesley, Ilis appoint- 
, mont may have been originally suggested by his intimacy with the family of 





ox 
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Marquis Cornwallis, whose unclo, afterwards Archbishop Cornwallis, had becn 
his tutor at Hton, and by his possession of tho qualification 40 which, av we 
have seen, his majesty attached great importance—that of bemg “a very proper 
mun of distinction” Te had at the same time personal claims of a high order 
His appearances in the Honse of Lords had given evidence of distinguished 
talents, and his office as a lord of the treasury had given him an oppoitunity 
of proving his aptitude for business With this office, which he had held from 
(786, was united in 1705 that of an unpaid commissioner of the Board of Con- 
trol, and thus dining the two years 
preceding his appointment ax gvover- 
nor-general his attention must have 
been spectally directed to Indian sub- 
jects 

The IGul of Mornington sailed 
from Kugland on the 9th of Novem- 
her, 1797, and arrived at Madras in 
April, 1798 Vere his acininistration 
may be said to have commenced in 
the settlement of a disputed sueces- 
sion in Tanjore, but as the final deci. 
siou was not ab this time announced, 
nor the arrangements consequent upon 
ib, the details anust in the meantime 
be deferred. On the 18th of May the 
governor-general arrived at Caleutta, 
ant Josh no time in entering upon his 


clibios. J n order to understand their Riorann, Lord Morwine toy, Marquis Wellesley 
AlurBr'L Lawienee A 





tuture, and form a judgment on the 


manner in which he discharged them, it will he necessary to take a brief 


survey of the slate of affairs, both within the British territories and the prin- 
cipal adjoining stites The nominal limits of the Bengal presidency did not 
differ much from what they were after the grant of the dewannce obbained by 
Clive. The only extension of any consequence was in the north-west, where 
the zemindary of Benares, including also that of Ghazipoor, was acquired 
during the administration of Mr Hastings, and the fortress of Allahabad 
during that of Lovd Teignmouth, These acquisitions had previously be- 
longed to Oude, which was now so entirely dependent on the British govern- 
mont, that the presidency might now be held virtually to include it within its 
limits. In the Bombay presidency, where Mx. Duncan had for some time been 
governor, the bomudarics had. fluctuated greatly within a recent period. It 
promised at one time to extend far to the north, and had appropriated a consi- 
lovable tract of territory, or ab least a large amount of territorial revenue in 
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Crujerat, bul the unfortunate Mahratla war had stripped it of all ils conquests, 
and driven ib back nealy to ity ancient Limits, leaving it Tittle more than the 
twvo istands of Bombay and Salsetbe. ‘The last war with Tippoo had, however, 
more than compensated it for all its Losses, by oblaining for it a large territory 
stretching southward along the Malabar coast, and eastward bo the table-lind 
of Mysore, The presidency of Madras, now governed by Lord Clive, obtained a 
large accession of berritory when his lordship’s father, the true founder of ou 
Indian empire, induced the Mogul to make a fall cession to the Company of 
the Northern Cirears, Abort the same time a considerable track of territory 
had been proemed from the Nabob of Arcot under the name of a jaghire. 
Neither the Cirears vor the Jaghire could be said to he held in absolute proper ty, 
since, by a humiliating arrangement, Gribute was paid for the one to the Nizam, 
an the very name of the other dmphed that ib dad been aveepted aa grant 
from a superion The ease was different with the two important tracts of 
territory which had heen added to the presidency hy the eurtathnent of Mysore, 
and whieh had the double advantage of belonging lo the Courpany absolutely 
and adding to the seeurity of the Carnatic frontion, En addition to these terri- 
tories the whole nabobship of Aveot and rajahship of Tanjore might bo eonsi 

dered as included within the presideucy, since, in time of war, the whole of 
heir raventes were mamaged hy the Company, and nothing rewained in order 
Loqnake Gheir possession complete, but a similar power of management ti tine 
of peace, 

The leading powers with which the Company were in immediate contact, 
without having ostablished any decided aseondency over them, were Tippoo, the 
Mahrattas, and the Nivant, TL soou appeared that Marquis Cormwallis was too 
sangtine when he expressed the belief that, by depriving Tippoo of half his 
verritarios, and exacting a large amu as the expenses of the war, he had so 
effectually erippled his resourvees as bo render Lim ineapable of again disturbing 
the peaco of India, Nothing but the anxious desire of recovering his sons, who 
were detained as hostages, had induced him to fotfil the conditions of the 
treaty, and he had repeatedly shown, even while fulfilling them, how determined 
ho was again to measure swords with the British, and at once repair the loss 
and wipe off the disgrace which be had sustained at thoir hands, Duving 
the negotiations which preceeded the treaty, le had tried to shake the fidelity 
of the two native confederates, and the mowent ib was concluded he 
endeavoured to conclude arrangements with the Mahratlas, with the view, first 
of destroying the Nizam, and then making a combined attack on the British 
sotllenonts. So eagerly was he watching his opportunity, that in 170%, wher. 
Ali Jah, the Nizam’s son, rebelled, he immediately assembled an army on the 
frontier for the purpose of assisting in the rebellion, and was only deterred 
when he learned that a British force was marching to counteract his dosigns. 
Tt afterwards appeared that on this occasion he had actually stipulated with 
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Ali Jah for the cession of all the Nizam’s dominions south of the Toombudia and 4p 1798 
Kistna, His schemes for the expulsion of the British from India took a still ~~ 
more vistble shape in 1796, when, after corresponding with the ministers of treo 
Zemaeun Shah, through his agents al Delhi, he scent a seevet embassy to him at ian 
Cabool, with a plan which he had sketched oub for expelling all infidels and 
re-establishing Mahometan ascendency in Indian. But the most decided 
evidence of Tippoo's determination Lo renew hostilities was furnished by bis 
intercourse with the French. 

‘Lippoo had heard of the suecesses of the French in the revolutionary war, Thomtnnes 
and by direct communication with the Isle of Franee, had been assured of direct Leia 
assistance in wy struggle into which he might entor with the British. While 
elated by these promises, he learned that a French privateer which had arvived 
ab Mangalore, apparently in a disabled state, as if to obtain repairs, was 
commanded Ly a person of the name of Ripaud, who, in conversation wilh 
(iholauin Ali, the sneer-e-cem, or lord of admiralty, represented that he was 
high in office in the Mauritius, and had by special instruction touched at 
Mangalore, for the purpose of ascertaining Tippoo's wishes regarding the 
vo-operabtion of a force which was ready to sail and unite with him for the 
expulsion of the common enemy. Ripaud was accordingly sent forward bo 
Seringapatam and acdimitted to several interviews. Tippoo appears to have 
suspected that the proteuded envoy was an impostor, but thought it possible, 
notwithstanding, to twn his services to account, and therefore proposed, while 
retaining hint in his aygumed character, bub ostensibly as a servant, to 
purchase his ship, lade ib with merchandise for the Isle of France, and send 
confidential agents for the purpose of making arrangements respecting the 
desived armanent. Aftor forming this resolution, Tippoo as usual consulted his 
principal counsellors, who strongly endeavoured to dissuade him froin it, “From. 
first to last,” they say, “the language of tis man has been Uhat of self-interest 
and falsehood; nothing has resulted from this business, and nothing ean.” They 
afterwards add, “The object of this state will be Letter efleeled than by relying 
on the ageney of this compound of air and water,” The advice was good, hut 
'Tippoo contenting himself with bis usnal remark, “Whatever is the will of God, 
that will be accomplished,” took his own way. The vessel was purchased for 
17,000 rupecs, which were handed over to a Frenchman, called by the natives 
Pernore (apparently a corruption of Pornand), who was to pay the amount ab 
the Mauritius, agrecably to Ripaud’s instructions, Ripaud bhnself was Lo atision to 
remain ab Tippoo’s court as French ambassador, Tho othor officers of the ship oe 
wore Lo navigate her, and to be accompanied by four envoys in the assumed 
character of merchants, Ono of these wax to retiim with the fleet and amy 
expecta; the other three, after seciug the conclusion of the negotiations at the 
Mauritius, were to proceed as ambassadors to the executive directory ab Paris, 

The four envoys, aud Pernore in possession of the moncy, seb out in April, 1797, 
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front Seringapatam, to embark for Mangalore, The night after they reached it 
Permore and three obhers abseonded in a boab with the 17,000 rupees and were 
never more heard of — The expedient now fallen upon was lo restore the vessel 
bo Ripaud, after making him give bond for the price which had heen paid for 
her, and send hin along with the envoys, who were reduced fo two Phe vessel, 
whieh, owing to the delay caused by these uew anangomonls, did not sail till 
Oetoher, had seareely got to sea, when Ripaud, collecting his Muopean part of 


the crew, came up to the envoys and insisted on seeing the Idters addressed to 


B 
the authorities ab dhe Mamilius. On being cefised, le took than hy force 
Their contcnts probably satisfied him that he had nothing to fear, as he 
continned the voyage and arrived ab Port Louis on the 1th of January, 1798 
Though the mission way intended to be secret, and ina great uieaste 
depended on seerecy for its suceess, General Malardie, the governor of the 
Mamitins, immediately resolved to give the envoys a public reception, — Acvou- 
penied by the admiral and all the constituted anthorities, le recerved Chem 
under the customary salutes, and conducted them betaveen a double fine of 
troops to the goverment house Tere they founally delivered Uheir dcspatahes 
and then proeeedak to the anansion appotuted for then residences, The 
despatches contained the project of a teaby with the Maunidins goverment 
Assuming that a large amy, consisting of 5000 to £0000 Kuropoan Mrench 
and 20,000 {9 80,000 Afiicans, was actially prepared, they proposed that at a 
rendezvous to be fixed, i should he joined hy 60,000 Mysorenus, Goa was first 
to he wrested from the Portugnese, and Boubay fiom the British, wnd given 
over to the French — rom the west, the united arnies were Lo be trausported 
bo the Coromandel coast, to raze Machas, This accomplished, they wero to 
subdue the Mahvattas and the Nizum, and conclude wilh the conquest of Beng. 
The day afler their arival, the envoys had the amortifieation to team that all 
Ripauds representations were false, that no amnameut for Indian service lad 
arived, or was expected = The only thing the governor proposed was, to 
despatch two frigates with ‘Tippoo's letter in duplicate for the directory, 
requesting the desired. succowr, and in the meanwhile raise a corps af volunteers 
in the Mauritius aul Bourbon, The enveys remonstrated againsh this last 
proposal, declaring that they eould not return with aw small foree, as they had 
only been deputed to bring a large one. Disregarding the remonstranees of the 
onvoys, and all injunetions to seereey, Malartic ordered an advertisement to he 
published, and on the 80th of January, 1708, insted a formal proelamation to 
the effect that Tippoo Sultan had sent manbassadors ta his government and the 
directory, with proposals to form an offensive and defensive alliance with the 
French, and ouly waited the arrival of French troops to declare war ayniust 
the English. The envoys, after resisting this publicity, acqriescedl in it, and 
not only allowed the published advertiscment. which called upon the citizens 
to range wider the banners of Tippoo, to be publicly distributed at their 
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residenec, but encouraged volunteers to accompany them, under the promise sD 2170s. 
that their pay would be regulated by the Sultan himself. 

Jt is difficult to acconnt for the absurd part which Governor Malartic played. Alemd eon- 
throughout these proceedings. Though aware that the mission from Tippoo hea 
had proceeded on. false information, and that for this reason secreey, even if it Seer 
had not been enjoined him, was absolutely necessary, he took the measures 
above detailed to render secreey impossible, and then, as if he had supposed 
that the British government could still be kept in ignorance, he informs Tippoo, 
ina letter, that he had laid an embargo on all the vessels in Port Louis until 
the departure of the ambassadors and recruits, “lest the English, our common 
cneny, should be apprised of the part which you scem determined to adopt 
with regard to them, and of the supply of men I have sent you.” This supply 
of men, of which the British were to be kopt in ignorance, amounted to exactly 
ninety-nine, civil and military officers included. They were embarked with 
the envoys in a French frigate, and Janded at Mangalore on the 26th of April, 

(798, about the very same time when Lord Mornington landed at Madras. 

It was in Tippoo’s power to have disavowed the proceedings of Malartic citizen 
aud the envoys, and thus furnished himself with plausible ground for ey 
postponing an open rupture with the British, at least till he was Letter prepared 
for it. So fur from this, he only hastened to commit himself more deeply. The 
moment he heard of the arrival of the vessel, he was all impatience till his 
inotley group of recruits reached Seringapalam, One of their first employments 
was to organize a Jacobin elnb under the sanction of Citizen Tinpoo; the tree 
of liberty was planted; and at a grand ceremony, in which Citizen 'Tippoo 
performed the principal part, the national colours of the sister republie were 
consecrated under a salute from all the guns of the fort. “Of any compre- 
honsion of the purport or tendency of all these proceedings,” says Colonel Wilks, 

“the Sultan was so entirely innocent that he fancied himself to be consolidating 
one of those associations dovoted to his own aggrandisement, by which his 
imagination had lately been captivated in the history of the Arabian Wahabees.” 
Wo understood better what he was doing when, a fow weeks afterwards, he 
assovinted a French. sea gaptain of the name of Dubus, claiming to have come as 
cumimancler of the naval forees, with two of his own envoys, and sent them on 
‘ juint embassy to the executive diractory. 

Such being the relation. in which Tippoo stood to the Brilish government, ‘the gover- 


nor general 


ibis obvious that when Lord Mornington entered on offico war was already resolves on 
‘ ‘ . hostilrijas 
declared. It was so understood by lis lordship, who accordingly held \nntippoo 
that an immediate attack upon Tippoo Sultan, for the purpose of frustrating the 
execution of his waprovoked and unwarrantalle projects of ambition and revenge, 
was demanded by the soundest maxims of justice and policy. Tn a minute, 
lodged on tho (2th of August, 1798, within three months from the commence- 
ment of his administration, after giving a full detail of all the above proceedings, 
Von. XT. WW 
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he arrived at the following conelusion:—“ Uaving thas entered into offensive 
and defensive cnyagements wilh the enemy—having proceeded to collect, in 
eonjunetion wilh the enemy, a foree openly destined to act agatust the possessions 
of the Company—having avowed through his public ambassadors, hab he has 
completed his preparations of war for the express purpose of allempting the 
entire subversion of the British empire in Tudia—and having declared that he 
ouly waits Lo prosceute offensive operations, Tippoo Sultan has violated the 
Weatios of peace and friendship subsisting between him and the Company, and 
has committed an act of direct hostility against the British government in 
India” [ny this conclusion he had been to some extent anticipated by the 
authorities ab home, who, in a leblor written in dune, 1798, had thus acquainted 
him with their views:—‘Our empire in the Mast has ever been an object of 
jealousy to the French; we have no doubt that the present goyerninent of 
France would even adopl measires ofa most cuterprising and ticomunon nature 
for the chance of reducing the British power and consequence in Tndin We 
recommend energy, promptness, and decision. Do nob waib lor ackunt hostilities 
on, the part of Tippoo, should he have entered into a league with the Mrench” 
Tle wowld not have waited for this sanction to the commencement of hostilities, 
but there were cireumstanees which obliged bim most reluctantly bo postpono 
hein Gill the ensuing season. 

Lord Mornington’s determination was “to adlack Tippoo with every degree 
of practicable despateh,” and the objects ab which he proposed to atm, are this 
emunerated by himself in the above minnto:— 1. To seize the whole uavitime 
territory remaining in his possession below the Ghats, on the coast of Malabar, 
in order to preclude bin from all fubare communications by sea with his Frouch 
allies, 8 By marching the army from the coast directly upon his eapital, to 
compel him to purchase peace by a formal cession of the territory seized ou the 
coast of Malabar, 3, T'o courpel Inn to defray our whole expense in the war, 
and thus to secure the double advantage of indemnifying us for the expense 
occasioned hy his agevession, and of reducing his resourees with a view to our 
Cature security. 4. To compel him to adinit permanent vesidents ab his court 
from us and from our allies: a measure which would enable ws ab all times to 
cheek: his operations and his treachery. 4. That the expulsion of all the 
natives of Frauee now in his service, and the perpebual exclusion of all 
Frenchmen, both fom bis army and dominions, should be made conditions of 
any treaty of peace with him,” In order to carry theso views into effeet, ha 
dirceted that the army upon tho coasts of Coromandel und Malabar, and ot 
Bombay, should be immediately assembled, expecting that a single campalen 
would bring the war lo a successful termination. On inquiry, however, the 
military authorities gave their decided opinion that though the ultimate suecess 
of the plan proposed eonld scarcely be doubted, it could not be effected, in all 
probability, without a tedious, expensive, and protracted war. Radival defects 
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existed in the military establishments on the coast of Coromandel, In the av is 
opinion of Colonel Close, the adjatant-general, the Madras anny was notcapable 
of defending the Company’s territories, much less of carrying on offensive Plus ta 
operations in a country like Mysore; even for the purpose of defence it could ane 
nob move belore the spring of 1799 ‘This opinion was concurred in by General “!#” 
flarvis, the commander-in-chief The 
Madvas council gave a still more wn- 
favourable opinion, and even deprecated 
the ordinary precautions of defence 
“lest they should draw down the re- 
sonément of the Sultan upon our un- 
protected possessions.” 

In consequence of these opinions, 
“the question,” says Lord Mornington 
in the iminute already quoted, “was 
now entirely changed; the plan which 1 
originally had in contemplation was 
nothing wore than a mililary expedition 
of short duration, of no heavy expense, 
and of corbain success; with the addi- 
tional advantage that success would 
cerbuinly exonerate our finances, and 
throw the whole expense of the undertaking upon the enemy who had provoked Cae 
i But it now appeared that I could nob lopo to effect any of my propased countered 
objects without cneountering the expense and inconvenience of a long war.” A 
short military expedition might have been undertaken hy the British troops 
sine@lo-hauded, but a Jong war could not be contemplated without securing the 
wid of the leading native slates, whose troops, if not available as regulars, might 
greatly assisl in fieilitating supplies of provision The first step therefore 
which now seemed necessary, was to altampt to revise the old, or to form a 
new alliance with the Nizun and the Mahvattas To this important task the 
goverbor-genoral forthwith devoted all lis cnergics, As a preliminary measure, 
which promised to facilitate the negotiations on which he was about to enter, 
ho instructed the Madras council to provide a fores of 4000 nen, with the view 
of offering them as a subsidy to the Nizam. The fears of the council were 
again aroused, aad instead of ab once obeying the instructions thus given, they 
procecded to argue against them, and even to obstruct the exceution of them, 

In a letter, dated 10th July, 1798, they returmed to their old allegation, that 
Tippoo’s “resources arc more prompt than our own, and that a great part of his 
arny is supposed to have long been in a state of field equipment.” On this 
ground they counselled “ignoble case,” because, as they arguod, Tippoo, the 
moment he saw signs of preparations, would anticipate them and overrun the 
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Anis Carnatic. Ta other words, because Tippoo possessed the ready means of 
attack, the British must nol even venture fo resorl to means of defence The 

Obec tense Cisposal of their fate was ip his hands, and they must be contented to exist by 

tho Media 2 _ m F a 4 : : il l 

omutt his sufferance, The pusillanimons sphit thus displayed, filled the governor 


yan general with indignation, and when ib manifested ilself, in Une shape of direet 


on 
sieetor 


opposition to his tustrnetions, he had no toleration for it «This opposition,” 
he says, “Can resolved to crush; 1 have sullieient powers to do so, aad 1 will 
exert those powers to the extreme point of their extent, rather than suller the 
sinallest particle of my plaus for the public serviee to be frustrated hy such 
unworthy means” These words ovcur ia letter to General Uhuris, conpli- 
nenting him on bis “honourable fimmess” in vefesing to yield bo this oppo- 
sition, Ina publie letler to the Madras council, the suprene government, 
adverting bo the sume sabject, wrote as Sollows:— “Lt we thought proper to entor 
With you into any discussion of the policy of our late orders, we might refer you 
{o the records of your own goverment, whieh firmish more than one exarple of 
the fatal cousequences of neglecting to keep pace with the forwarduoss of the 
enemy's equipments, aad of vesting the defence of the Carnatic, in such a crisis 
4 the present, upon any other security than a stale of early and active prepa 
‘ation for war” This firmuess at once suppressed all iden of resistance, and the 
orders of the governor-goneral, understood to be peremptory, were henceforth 
Hn plivitly obeyed, 

ae eas The position of the Nizam about this period has been already adverted to, 
Suan By the refusal to give him the guarantee lo which bo cousidered hinsell entitled 
under the freaky of 1790, and leaving him to his fate when vhout te be over- 
whehmed by the Mahyatias, his relations with the British became so wifriendly 
that he requested the withdrawal of the detachment with which they lad 
furnished bin, and cndeavoured to provide for his seemity by organizing a 
largo body of infantry, mder the command of M. Raymond and other Mrench 
otficery, Tho Bengal government, when tov late, hogan to seo the vepull of 
the pusillanimous policy whieh they had pursued, and endeavoured to retrace 
their steps by hastening to send back the detachment when earnestly reqnesbed 
hy the Nizain, in consequence af the rebellion of Lis son, AL dah. The relations 
betaveen the two courts thus began onve more to wear a friendly aspect, dnt 
the Nizam, who had alreuly been brought to the brink of destruction hy the 
Mahrattas, and compelled to submit to the lmmiliating treaty of Kurdla, 
nalutally clung to the foree which he had found most available in his time of 
need, aul continued Lo strengthen himself by additional levies of French troops, 
Thore had thus grown up in Wie very heart of the Nizam’s dominions a new 
power, known to bo decidedly hostile to British interests, and prepared to 
assist in any enterprise by which revolutionary Franee might secure # footing 
in India. It was hence obvious that no dependence vould be placed on any 
alliance with the Nizam until his Fronch counections were dissolved. Consider 
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ing this, therefore, as an essential preliminary, Lod Momington proposed to 0 1108 
inerease the British subsidy to such an amount as would enable the Naam 
enuirely lo dispense wilh Raymond's corps Woitunately there were several Nezohatons 
. 7 : : : : with the 
ercunstances which secured for this proposal a more favomable reception than Nuam 
could otherwise have been anticipated Raymond had recently died, and Leen 
succeeded in las command by one Peron, who very imperfectly supplied lis 
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place, Some of his procecdings had given umbiago to the Nizam, and inade 
hint apprehensive that, instead of continuing to be his servants, they were 
aspirine lo be his masters These feelings in the Nizam were kept alive hy 
his minister, Ageon-ul-Onnah, who, op. his release by the Mahrattas, to whom 
he hil been delivered as an hostage, had regained all his former influence, and 
was @nploying it in favour of w British alliance which he had always zealously 
ulvovatedd 
Availing himself of these favourable circumstances, Lord Mornington Nov hors 

succeeded, after some demur on the part of the Nizam, in obtaining his consent she 
toa negotiation for the dismissal of the French corps, and an inciease of the 
Thilish subsidiary force, together with a guarantee against any future aggression 
on the part of Lhe Malnatlas A regular lreaty to this effect was accordingly 
conchided on the fst of September, 1798, increasing the Buitish subsidiary force 
bo six battalions, bo Le paid for at the rate of 201,425 rupees per month, or 
421,710 per annum, pledging the Nizam to the disbanding of the Viench 
vorps, and guuiantecing him againsh any unjust or unreasonable demands of 
Khe Mirabtas, As soon aw this weaty was signed, no time was lost in acting 
upon it (four British battalions which had been assembled on the Nizain’s 
frontior inmediately marched lo Hyderabad, and uniting with the two battalions 
already there, completed the stipulated number, The disbanding of Lhe French 
corps was immediately demanded by Major Kirkpatrick, the resident The 
Nizam, and even Azcom-ul-Omrah, demurred and bogged delay. Their only 
motive waa fear The Jronch wero 14,000 strong, and the issue of a contest 
with them, should they offer resistance, might be doubtful. The residont, acting 
under the peremplory orders of the governor-general, declared that at that 

' ‘Those flaga ara of the claas roprexanted in the The oolowia of the flaga aro shown in the engraving 
engraving of the Nizan’s Camp on page 668, They by tint lined, as adopted in heraldic {lustrations— 


ware plnoed in front of the Lonta, their ataves being hariontal [her incheating a b/ue colour, ond perpen- 
driven into the ground and kop in position by cords, @ieulat lines u ved. 
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advanced. stage of matters he had no alternative but to insish on the completo 
execution of the stipulations of the treaty. "The interests of the British eoveru- 
ment, he said, might be seriously compromised by any delay, however shou, 
after the resolution to disband bad been announced, and therefore, should the 
Nizam continue wavering, he would bimsel! authorize an attack on the bieneh 
edunp, and hold him. responsible for the consequences.  Capbain (alter wards Sir) 
Jolm Maleolm, then assistant to the resident at Hyderabad, had an important 
share jn the management of this business, in which firmness and tact were 
equally required, aud gave proof of the ability which ultanatcly made bin. so 
distinguished an ornament of the Indian service. 

On the 9th of October, 1798, the detachment of fou battaltons, mider 
Colonel Roberts, arrived in the vicinity of Hyderabad, and on the same day the 
Pench corps joined their cantomments Both forees were on the right bank of 
the Moosy, aad Aveom-ul-Omrah, afraid of a collision, begged Colonel Roberts 
to cross over to the left bank, where the two battalions were already stationed, 
{le refused, and the Nizam, listening only to his fears, hastened off bo bis fortress 
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of Goleonda. Meanwhile the French put on a bold front, and the geayah, or 
houschold horse, whose commander was in their interest, was ordered to the capital, 
On the 19th, the resident having learned, at an interview with the minister, Uhat 
the disinclination 4o disband the French corps was sironyver than ever, made 
instant arrangenents for tho attack. Colonel yndman, in command of the tao 
battalions on the loft bank, was moved to a position from which he could open 
a destructive five on their rear, and sct fire with hob shol to their storeliuuses 
and magazines, and Golonel Roberts was aboub to oecupy some heights, favour 
ably situated for altacking their centre, Tho Nizam had now no alternative 
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bub to fulfil the treaty, or make common cause with the French. The former ap 170, 
was preferred, not so much from good faith as because ib was scen to be the 
safer course. Orders were given to dismiss the French officers, and deliver them the Ninn's 
up to the British government as prisoners of war, and the troops under them ok 
were inforined that if they ventured to support them, they would be considered ’™"* 
and punished ag traitors Perron, as soon as he recived the order for dismissal, 
intimated to the resident that he and bis officers were desirous to throw them- 

selves on his protection, and begyed that an officer might be sent to the French 

lines to fake charge of arlicles of public and private property. Captain Maleohn, 

who procecded on this errand, made a narrow escape. Before he arrived, a 
mutiny had broken out, and he fell into the hands of the mulineers. Fortu- 

nately, some men, who, four years before, had belonged to his company in the 

29th battalion of native infantry, but had sinec joined the French corps, 

which was composed ina great measuro of deserters, interfered in. his helalf, 

aud, as he believed, saved his lite “by their active and spirited exertions,” 

During the whole of the 21st, the French lines were a scene of disorder and 

tumult, The officers made their escape by night, and at daylight of the 22d 

the men of their corps were smrounded. Before evening the whole were 
disnrmcd, without the loss of a single life, 

Negotiations with the Mahrattas were carvicd on at the same time as with Negotiations 
the Nizain, This formed, indeed, an essential part of Lord Mornington’s plan, Tui 
which was to revive the tripartite treaty of 1790, accompanying it with such 
provisions and guarantecs as ils previous premature dissolution had shown to he 
necessary. Owing to tho distracted state of Maharashtra, the negotiation : 
did not succeed, A ninmber of chiefs, nominally suliject to the peishwa, but 
really independent, or aspiring to independence, could not be brought to 
act with any degree of unity, and the proposal of a treaty, which would have 
authorized British interference in any dispntes arising between the Mah- 
rattas and the Nizam, was distinctly declined. [tb was well known. that the 
pelshwa himself, who was subjected to a species of thraldom from which he 
was anxions to be emancipated, would. have given a different decision, bub the 
influence of Dowlut Row Scindia, who, following out the atest policy of his 
immediate predecessor, was inimical to British interests, had prevailed. It was 
not likely, however, that, when so many jarring interests were to be reconciled, 
the Mahratia chicfs would unite in support of Tippoo, and it was therefore 
delermined vigorously to prosecute the war againsh Lim. 

While engaged in those negotiations, the governor-general had nover inter- 
mnitted his military operations. He was, however, by no means averse to an 
amicable arrangement, and could he have obtained such concessions as would 
disengage Tippoo from bis French connections, and guarantee the abandonment 
of nll his agyressive schemes, he would very gladly have dispensed with the 
necessily of wax In accordance with this feeling, when Tippoo wrote 
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complaining of an infringement of his rights by the oceupation of some villages 
by the Rajah of Coorg, his lordship inmnediately ordered those to which Tippoo's 
weht seemed established to be restored. At w later period he informed hin af 
the great naval. vielory gained by Lord Nelson, off the coast of Meypt; and in 
answer toa letbler from Tippoo, who thonght the time for professing fiiendship 
was not yeb past, be answered him in a similar spirit, telling him of the 
sincere satiyfaction he fell on learning that 'Pypoo had appointed two persons 
of honour to confer wilh the deputies appoiuted by his orders to investigate 
the question concerning some disputed tulooks, and assaring lint that possession. 
of them will not be withholden from him. for an instant, if the justice 
of his claim should be established. This Jetber was written on the Sth of 
November, 1708, and shows that, even at this period, though he held) that 
Tippoo had taken steps equivalent to a declaration of war, he was still 
desirous that peace should be maintained, Accordingly, in the sume letter, 
he thus addresses him:—“ It is Dapossible that you should suppose me ignorant 
of the intercourse which subsists bolween you aud bhe Frenel, whom you 
know to be the inveterate onemics of the Company, and to he naw engayed 
in an wijust war with the British nation, You cammobt imarine ame to 
be indiffvrent to the Watsactious which have passed between you ard the 
enemics of my country; nor does it appear proper or necessary that £ should 
any longer conceal from you the surprise and concern with which Thave perceived 
you disposed to involye yoursell in all the minous consequences of a counee- 
tion which threatens not only to subvert the foundations of friendship between 
you and the Company, but to introduce into the hearl of your kingdom the 
principles of mnarehy and confusion, to shake your own authority, Lo wealkon 
the obedience of your subjects, and to destroy the religion which you revere,” In 
this letter, after stating, perhaps from a desire Lo make ib more fimpressive, but 
eortainly not with strict accuracy, that the peishwa and the Nigam concerved 
in the ohservations contained tn it, Lord Mornington professed to communicate 
“on behalf of the Company and their ales, a plan calculated to promote the 
mutual security and welfare of all parties,’ and to depute to hin for this 
purpose Major Doveton, tho officer, it will be remombered, from whose beads 
Tippoo received bis sons who had been detained as hostages, Tho letter 
conelurled thus:—« You will, ] doubt not, let me know at what time and place 
it will he convenient for you to reecive Major Doveton, and as poon as your 
friendly letler shall roach me, T will direct him to proceed to. your presonee. | 
shall oxpech your answer to this letter, with an carncst: hopo that it may 
correspond with the pacific views and wishes of tho allies, and that you may be 
convinced thet you cannot, in any manner, better cousult your trie interests 
than by meeting with cordiality the present friendly and modernte advance 
to a gatisfactory and atnicablo settlement of all points on which any deubte 
or anxiety may have avison in the minds cither of yoursall or of the allies.” 
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No answer having been received from Tippoo, Lord Mornington wrote him, a.p 170s 
referring to his letter of the 8th November, as containing a variety of important — 
points lo which his highuess would no doubt perceive the propriety and neces- tippoo's 
sity of giving his earliest and most sorious consideration, and informing him tech ates 
thal he was on the point of setting out trom Calcutta for Madras, where lie 
hoped to arrive about the same time that this lebler reached tim His lordship 
concluded thus:—*“Should any cireumstances hitherto have prevented your 
answering any last Jetter of the 8th November, I assure myself that you 
will, imnediately on receipt of this, despatch a satisfactory reply to it, 
addressed to me ab Madvas,” On the 15th December, a letter dated 20th No- 
vember was reccived from Tippoo. Being apparently written before Lord 
Mornington’s letter of the 8th November had reached him, it commenced 
abruptly, thus:— 1b has lately eome to my ears from report, that in consequence 
of the talk of interested persons, mililary preparations are on foot. Report is 
equally subject lo the likelihood of being true or false. T have the fullest confid- 
ence that the present is without foundation.” After more to the same purpose, 
he concludes with declaring that his “friendly heart is to the last degree bent 
on endeavours bo confirm aud strengthen the foundations of harmony and 
wiion.” This brief letter was followed by a very long one, which was received 
ouly bon days later, and not only referved to Lord Mornington’s letter of the 
sth November, but made large quotations from it, and disenssed some of the 
points which it raised, [fis explanation of the expedition to Mauritius is a good 
specimen of the enormous tying to which he had recourse whenever a purpose 
was bo he served by ib. “In this sérear (the gift of God) there is a mercantile 
ibe who enploy themselves in trading by sea and land; their agents pur- 
chased a Uwo-masted vessel, and having loaded her with rieo, departed with a 
view to traflic, Lt happened that she went to tho Mauritius, from whence forty 
persons, French, and of a dark colour, of whom ten or twelve were artificors, 
and the rest servants, paying the hire of the ship, came here tu search of 
employment; such as chose to take service were entertained, wud the remainder 
doparled beyond the confines of this sixcar (the gift of God), and the French, 
who aro full of vice and decoit, have perhaps taken advantage of the departure 
of the ship to put about reports, with a view to ruffle the minds of both 
sirears,” In another port of the letter, he sayy thal as he is “resident ab home, 
at times taking tho alr, and at othors amusing mysclf with bunting, ab a spot 
which is used as a pleasure-ground,” his lordship’s allusion to “war,” and his 
declaration that “prndence required that Loth the Company and their allies 
should adopt cortain measures of precaution and sel{-defence,” had given. him 
tho greatest stwprise. Since “it has been understood, by the blessing of the 
Almighty, ab the conclusion of the peace, the ireaties and engagements entered 
into among the for sircars were so firmly established and confirmed as ever 
to romain fixed and durable, and be an example to the rulers of the age,” he 
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cannot even imagine how there can be any occasion to send Major Doveton to 
him, [Le concludes thus.—“J have the strongest hope that the minds of the 
wise and intelligent, bub particularly of the four states, will nob be sullied by 
donhts and jealousies, but will consider me from my heart desitous of harmony 
and friendship ” 

The above letter from Tippoo was answered by Lord Motnington on the 9th 
of January, 1799 Ib was dated fiom Madras, where his lordship had arived 
on the 81st of December, and entered into a full detail of all (he proceedings hy 
which the Company and their allies were alarmed and aggrieved From, the 
facts detailed, seven distinet conelustons were drawn, of whieh the tye. last 
were as follows:- "7, Phat your highness was prepared to make an unpro- 
voked atlack upon the Company's possessions, if you lad obtained from the 
Hrench the effectual suecour which you had solicited through your ambassadors 
$ Thab your highness, by these several acts, has violated the treaties af peace 
and friendship stbsisting between. your highness and the allies’ SUH ual with. 
standing all these provocations, the Company mul their allies were ready to 
renew and conlinn the bonds of amity, on sreh conditions as shall preclude the 
continuance of bhose jerlousies which mist sabsist, so Tone as a final and satis 
factory adjustment of all causey of suspicion shall bo delayed.” ‘The letber con- 
cluded thus:"Had your highness received Majer Doveton, that geutleman 
would have explained to your highnoss haw this advantageous arrangement is 
to be obtained. The allies being always ausious to enter into this tiiendly 
explanation with your highness, T ence more call upon your highness, in the 
niodb serious and solemm manucr, to assent do Che admission of Major Doveton, 
asa measve which T ain confident world be productive of tho most lasting 
advantages to all parties. 1 trust that your highness will favo mo with a 
friendly letler in reply to this; and T most earnestly request that your reply 
may not he defurred for more than one day afler this letter, Dangerous con- 
sequences result from the delay of arduous affairs.” To this letter, Lord 
Mornington appended a Persian translation of the manifesto issued by the 
Ottoman Porte against ihe French for their invasion of Keypt 

On the L6th of January, Lord Mornington again wrote Tippoo, aud trans: 
mitted a letter addvossed to him by the Turkish sultan, for the purpose of 
dissuating him from bis French conucclions. flix answer to the povernor- 
general was as follows:-—“I have been much pratitied by the receipt of your 
lordship’s two friendly letters, the first bronght by a camel-anan, and the latter 
by hirearrahs, auc understood their contents, The letter of the priuce tn station 
like Jumshied with angels as his guarils, with (roops nmmerous as the sbars, 
the sun illuninating the world, the heaven of empire and dominion, the 
luminary giving splondonr to the universe, the flrmament of glory and pawer, 
Uke sultan of the sea and the land, the King of Roum, (be his enpive and his 
power perpetual!) addressed 40 me which roached you through the British envoy, 


> 
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aud which you transinilted, has arrived. Being frequently disposed to make ap a9 

exeursions and hunt, Tam accordingly proceeding on a hunting excursion. You = 

wil] be pleased to despatch Major Doveton (about whose coming your friendly vemmion 
of vonies 


pen has repeatedly written) slightly attended” This lebter, received on the 13th poudenui 
of Melimary, closed the correspou- wath Lippoo 





dence on Pippoo’s pat, aud was . 
briefly answered on the 22d, the 
governor-geucral simply intimating 
reereé that his friendly warnings 
had nob been atlended to. The 
season for action had now arrived, 
the army had heen orlered to ad- 
vance, anil Major Doveton’s mission 
would now he useless; bab General 
Harris, the commander of the Bri- 
tish troops, had been authorized to 
recoive any embassy that might be 
sent to him, and to form a new 
treaty of friendship “founded on 
sueh conditions as appear lo the 
illies te be indispensably ucecs- : 
sary to the eslublishment of a | 1, ar sae Ei lini iene 
secure an] permanent peace” On 
the same day when this letter was wrilten, a manifesto was issued, entitle, Pee 
“Declaration ef the Right Honourable the Governor-general in council for ins ma. 
all the Forces and Adairs of the British nation in India, on behalf of the 
Honontable tho Mast Ladia Company, and tho Allies of the said Company, 
the Nizam and the Pvishwa”’ Composed in the grandiloquent style to 
which the governor-general was rather too much addicted, it enumerated all 
Tippoo’s delinquencies and evasions, hoasted that “the providence of God and 
the victorious arms of the British nation frustrated his vain hopes, and 
eheeked the presumptuous career of the French in Egypt, ab the moment when 
he anxiously expected their axrival on the coast of Malabar,” spoke of “the 
happy intelligence of the glorious sucecss of the British fleet at the mouth of 
the Nile,” and declared that tho allies, whilo “equally prepared to repel his 
violones and counteract bis artifices and delays,” sli) retained “an anxious 
desire to offedt an adjustment with Tippoo Sultan.” 

Ub is not out of place to mention that Tippoo, though he failed to obtain 
direct assistance trom the French, was not forgotten by them, and that at the 
very time when he was corresponding with the govemnor-general, the following 


singular letlor was addrossed to him 4 





) Hircarra, or hivearrah—a guide, 9 apy, a mesdongsr, 
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© PRUNCA REPUBLIC 

“Liberty. Kquatity. 

“Bonaparte, Member of the National Convention, General in chief, to the most 
macuiticent Sultan, our greabesh Friend, Tippoo Sahib 

“TYoul quarters at Cuno, 7th Pluvoise, 7th yeu of the Repnbhe, Ono anil Ladi wiblo, 
“You have aleady been informed of nzy arival on the borders of the Red 
Sea, with an innumerable and invmeible army, full of the desire of delivering 
you from the iron yoke of Kngland — F eagerly eminace this opportunity of 
tesbifying to you the desire T have of being informed by you, hy the way of 
Muscat and Mocha, as to your political situation [would even wish you could 
send me some intelligent person to Suez or Cairo, possessing your confidence, 
with whom [ may confer May the Abnighty mercase your power, and destioy 

your enemies (Sigued) Donaparrn” 


Tho ahove lebtor having been intercepted dich not reach if destination, bat 
other lebbers written in a similar spirit were undoubtedly veecived, and fu 
uish the most plausible explanation of the comparative indiflerence whieh 
Tippoo continned to manifest to all the warnings whieh were given him hy 
the governor-general. [Te seas to have expected. that powerfal forcign arn 
monty were about bo arrive, which would so completcly avenmatch his enemies ay 
to Teave hint tittle more to do than bo look on and witness thei destetion, Very 
possibly, too, he was inisled by the very style which the govermor-goneral 
adopted in all his letters We spoke of bimself and bis allies as if they wore all 
acbing in concert, and he had agreed not to take a single step withowt Uheir 
concurrence. Were this the case, Tippoo might well caleulate that a long 
poriod must elapse before he was actually attacked, becaude he was at this very 
tine in close communication with the Mahratdas, and knew thalso fir frou joining 
the governor-goneral, Lhey were more likely to lake the field against him, The 
only other hypothesis which might be adopted to explain Tippoo’s apparent 
indifference, would be to assume that he was unconseions of having given any 
jnst cause of offence, and therefore could not believe that lie way in any 
immediate danger, This hypothesis however, though it has fond supporters, is 
totally ab variance with fact. = Tippoo knew well how deeply he had offonded, 
Int as he had offended as deeply on other occasions withoul being called to 
account, ho perhaps inferrod that he would again eseape with impuuily, Ue 
did not know, or at least did not attach sufficiont importance to the fist, that 
British India qwas no longer administered by a governor-general who cndea- 
voured fo avert danger by winking at it, bub by one who disdained this 
mid policy, and ever followed the wiser course of antivipating danger, tuslead 
of allowing it to overtake him, 

, All hopes of an amicable settlement being now estingwished, the campoign 
immediately commenced. ‘Ihe main army under General Harzis had assembled 
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in January, 1799, at Vellore, and made its fist march towards Mysore, on the 1 1709 


Lith of Pehuary. It consisted in all of 36,979 men Of these 20,802 formed — 


the Madias army, in which the cavalry amounted to 2633, and the infantry to Commence 


~ . : : : 2 ~ ment of 
15,076, the remainder were artillerymen and pioneers. Of the cavalry $84, of campus 


the infantry 1381, and of the arlillerymen 608 were Ewopeans The Nizam’s {onw 
army, nominally commanded by Meer Alum, but really by the Honourable 
Colonel Wellesley (Duke of Wellington), who had joined it with his own 1¢g1- 
ment, consisted of the subsidiary detachment of 6536 men under Colonel Dal- 


rymple, 8621 infantry, formerly Hrench, under Captain Malcolm, and about 
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G000 regidar auc irregular horse ‘The united aumy proceeded south-west to Maeor 
Carimimgulmn, whieh was reached on the 28th. About the same time, the any 
Bombay army of 6 420 nen, which had assenrbled wider Lhe command of General 
Stuart, began to ascond the Western Ghanis On the 25th of February it 
reached the head of the Poodicherriun Pasy, and on the 2d of March took post 
at Sedascer, only forty-five miles west of Scringapalam The main army proceed- 
ing up tho pass of Palicodo, arrived on the 4th of March ab Ryacottah ov 
Tippoo’s frontier, and crossing it without opposition, encamped on the 9th at 
Kelamungnlum, about eighty miles east of his capital. In addition to tho main 
anil the Bombay armies, two adoquato detachinents were stalioned for the pur- 
pose of collecting and forwarding supplies; the one in the district of Coimbatoor, 
under Colonel Brown, and the other in Baramahal, umder Colonel Read A 
British squadron onder Admiral Ramicr scoured the western coast, for the pw- 
pose of intercepting any armament that might have been fitted ont by the 
French 

Asx the nearest route to Seringapatam Jed through a piss which had not 
been exanined, General Haris proceeded northwards past Anicul Parties of 
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Avie, the enemy's horse were now secu in all directions, burning the forage and 
destroying the villages. On the Luh, the main army cneamped at the village of 
Livawn  Cullagerapebtah, about ten miles south, and within sight of Bangalore, Twas 
nae expectol thal, before this bimae, ‘Pippoo would have appeared in: force, and 
opposed farther progress, Ele was elsewhere employed. On the Gth of March, 
when, only the right brigade of the Bombay army, conmposed of three nabive 
battalions winder Colonel Montresor, had reached Sedaseer, Che reniaider being 
stationed in two divisions in the rear, ab the distances of eight and twelve iniles, 
Tippoo, having crossed ilo the tevrilories of the Rajah of Coorg, suddenty made 
his appearance, in the hope of surprising the brigade, and destroying it hy over 
whelaing numbers, Tle very nearly succeeded Penetrating with seercey and 
expedition through the jungles, he commenced an attaek oon frond aad rear 
almost at the same instant The Deignde was in fet completely sarrouncded, 
and was only paved by its own distinguished gallantry it imeiutaining (he 
unequal strigele uutil t& eould be veinforced,  UTimately Tippoe was driven 
off with an ostiuuided Toss of 1300 amen, while that oof the British amounted 
only to dwenby-nine killed, ninely-eight wotmded, and sixteon missing, ‘The 
disgeiee mush have been fell by hint still! more severely than the loss, for 
11,800 of his best troops had been repulsed hy little amore ta 2000, Pwo 
nabive veeouts of tis badtle ave extant, the one by Che eclobented: Rajah al 
Coorg, the oabher hy Tippoo himsell They are both sulliciontly charaeterinl te, 
avenive though, a might be expected, they dive widely, The vajah, writing to the 
te vovernor-genoral, says, “A severe aetion then ensued, in whieh [was present 
To deserthe (he hattle whieh General Stub fought will those fwo regiments 
af’ Havopeans, the discipling, valour, sbrenech, and imagnanimity of the troops, 
the coumngeaus riback upou the aro of TY ppoo surpasses all example tn thts 
workl, li owe Shasters and Paranas, the battlos Conglt dy Allered roid 
Mahavat have boon much celebrated, bub they aro unequal to this battle [t 
escuods my ability to deseribo this action ab length to your lordship. tn this 
manner THppoo's army was beaten, Tho achion with the two reghnenta lasted 
abou thivo honrs and a half A sidar of high rank with Tippoo, the Beonky 
Navbob, fell in this aetion; tho firt and seeond bukshees of a body of 6000 
men, being wounded with mustkeb-lalls, were taken prisoners; b have also 
heard that dive or six officers of rank with the cnemy have fallen; many of the 
enemy wers slain, and meny worded; the renainder having Uhrown away 
Lheir muskets and swords, and their turbans, and thinking it sificiont to sive 
their Hives, fed in the greatest confusion. Tippoo, having collected Lhe remains 
of his troops, returned to Poriapatam.” Tippoo's account, contained in a men 
ovandim, in his own handwriting, is as followas-"On Wednesday, the 80th, or 
last day of bbe month Razy, of the Shadeb, 1226 from the birth of Malwmer, 
corresponding with the 29th of Ramzan (when tho noon is not vislble) the 
victorious army having lefi their baggage at Poriapatam, and formed thom 
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selves into three divisions or detachments, entered the woods of Coorg by thice 4p. 1799 
diferent roads, where the army of the Christians had taken post, and “= 
advancing, gave battle, fighting with firelocks and speais, aud the whole ¢ uiny 

of the infidels was routed, some of the Christians taking to feht. In that 

battle, Mahomed Rezw and Mahomed Mecrau devoled themselves, and drank 

the cup of meityrdom; Mirah Bakir Bukshy, aid Mahomed Lehaugeer, Buk- 

shee Asi of Cucherry, became martyrs, and Moazim Khan Bakshy was 
wounded and taken prisoner by the Christians, and Golam Moheu-u-deen 
devolod hunself a martyr” 


in Sy f : : : 
Mppoo, quitting Periapatam, auived at Sevingapatam on the 11th of Maveh, 
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and inuimediately moved to encountur Cleneral Haris, who, continuing Lo a. 
ndvanes, eneniiped on the 260, live miles east of Malavilly, and nob more than paths asa 
thirby atiles east of the eapital. ‘The apios reported that Tippoo had armeonneed eines 
his intention to attack the English “xo svon as they ventired out of tho 
jungles.” ‘This information seemed to be correct, for his advanced parties, 
jnong which were some elephants, appeared on a distant ridge, and fourteen or 
fifteen maw were distinetly soon in motion, On the 27th five regiments of 
cavalry, forming ic advance under General Floyd, an approaching within a 
mile of the village of Malavilly, discovered a aumerous body of the cuemy’s 
eavalty on the right flank, aud their iwhniry on the heights beyond. It was 
avidondly Tippoo'’s amy, but as it kept at too great e distange to be brought to 
aolion, General Tarris ordered the quarteruastor-goneral to mark oub anew 
encampment "This was acareoly finished when twelve or fourteen guns opened 
from the enemy's line, at the distance of about 2000 yards This caunonacde 
was answered Ly such of the fleld-pidces as could be brought up, and the action 
syon became general along the whole front The enemy displayed mach cour- 
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age. Alter several repulses, a column of about 2000 men moved forward in 
excellent order towards hig majesty’s 338d. The regiment reserving its fire, 
received that of the encmy at the distance of sixty yards, and then advaneing 
threw the column into disorder. At this, General Vloyd with his cavahy 
charged and completed the rout with great slanghter. ‘The whole of the British 
line now moved forward and drove the enemy’s first line back wpon his second, 
but hiy movements were too rapid to give any hope of overtaking hin, and the 
pmsuit was abandoned. The enemy’s loss amounted to 1000 hilled and 
wounded; ours was trifling 

The British army on the 28th moved south-west towards Sosilay, where 
there is an casy ford over tho Cauvery. This route not having been suspected 
by the cnemy had not been devastated, and hence all the villages and even open 
fields furnished large supplies of forage. Sosilay, tu particular, whore the tahabi- 
tants of the neighbouring villages had taken refuge, was found to contain large 
quantitics of grain and twelve Lo fifteen thousand head of caltle, besides a great 
nwunber of sheep and goats, The right wing of the anny, the cavalry, aud 
Colonel Wellesley’s division still remained encamped on the north bank, but 
the vest of the army crossed at Sosilay into a country which had all ils 
stores untouched, as Tippoo had reserved them for lic consumption af lis own 
army. This able movement had other advantages. Tt favilitated the junction 
with the Bombay army, and vendered nugatory all the interinediate defounsive 
operations which the enemy had employed, wader the aapression that the attack 
would be made, as in 1792, from the north side of the river. On the 80th, the 
portion of the army which had remained on the north side also crossed, aud the 
march westward was continued without further interruption, At length, on 
the 5th of April, the army tock up its ground opposite the west face of the fart 
of Seringapatam, at the distance of ahout two miles, Tho position was aduir- 
ably chosen, The right was on a bigh commanding ground, sloping gradually 
toward the Cauvery; the left resting on this river was doubly secured by it, 
and by an aqueduet fifteen yards wide and six feet deep, which, fed by a dam, 
buill across the river near Caniambaddy, at once served as a strong entrench 
mont, and furnished an unfailing supply of the finest water. In the rear were 
several deep ravines impracticable for the enemy’s cavalry; in front a chain of 
advanced posts on high ground afforded. equal sceurity. 

Tippoo, when he saw all his preparatory measures foiled by the advanee of 
the besieging army along the south bank, is said to have sunk into absolute 
despondency. Calling together the whole of his principal officers he exclaimed, 
“We have arrived at onr last stage; what is your determination?” They 
answered: “To die along with you.” After a gloomy consullation, ib was 
resolved, in the belief that General Harris would cross into lhe island by the 
southern fords, to cross at the ford of Arikera, take up a strong position in the 
line of his presumed route, and give batile with no alternative but death .or 
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victory. The necessary movements were accordingly made, and Tippoo was 1p 1709 
posted with his whole army at Chendgal waiting the decisive moment for” ~~ 
aclion, when to his su1piise and mortification the British army, instead of devi- 
ating to the ight to reach the fords, made a tum to the left in order to avoid 
the intermediate low grounds, and go passed on at the distance of three miles, 
while he was unable to take any steps to prevent them 

The aqueduct already mentioned, after winding in front of the left of the Bees ay 
British camp, continues in an easterly direction till within a mile of the fort, semga 
and then bends 10und to the south towards a woody eminence, called the '“" 
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Sultan Pettah Tope. Behind the aqueduct on the town side was a lofty bank, 
and in front were several ruined villages and rocky eminences, affording cover 
lo the enemy’s infantry and. rocket-men, so near the camp that many of the 
rockets [ell among the tents, and occasioned some apprehension for the safety 
of the park of artillery sLores, It was therefore resolved to attack these posts 
after sunset on the 5th of April. The troops appointed for this purpose were 
the king’s 12th regiment and two sepoy battalions under Colonel Shaw, and 
another division consisting of tho king’s 33d and the 2d Bengal regiment under 
Colonel Wellesley. The former division was to attack the forts ab the aque- 
duct; the latter to make a diversion hy scouring the Sultan Pettah Tope. 
Colonel Shaw partially succeeded, but Colonel Wellesley failed. Next day, 
however, tho attack was renewed with succens, and a connected line of strong 
posts was in consequence established, extending for nearly bwo miles from the 


village of Sultan. Pettah to the river, : 
Vor, IT, 117 
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This success appears to have produced a considerable impression on 


| Boox VIL 


r 


Tippoo, 


and induced him for the first time to open a communication with General 


Tipp 10 
ty OTL 
udempts 


TTaris, who on the 9th of Aynil received from hun the following letter :— 


«The 


We gotabian, 


governor-geneial Lord Momington Behander sent me a letter, copy of which 
is inclosed; you will understand it I have adhered fimly to treaties; what, 
then, is the meaning of the advance of the Mnglish armics and the ocewtence 
of hostilities? Inform me What need I say moe?’ The general's answei 
was equally laconic:-—~“Your letter, inclosing copies of the governor-gencral’s 
letter has been ieceived. For the advance of the English and allied armies, 
and for the oecmience of hostilities, I refer you to the several letters of the 


governor-gencral, which ate sufficiently explanatory on the subject. 


£ say more?” 


Sritish rum 
furcomants 


What need 


On the Gth of April, General Woyd had set out for Periapatam with four 
regiments of cavalry and the greater part of the left wing of the army, for the 
purpose of strengthening General Stuart and enabling him bo advance. 


The 


whole of the Mysorean cavalry and a large body of infantry commanded by 
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Kumuier-u-deen followed close on General 
Floyd's rack, determined if possible to frus- 
trate his intention. 
ingly to hover 


They continned accord- 
around him, both before the 


jenetion and after it, but no opportunity 


was given thom of making the least inipres- 
sion, aud on the 14th of April, both General 
Floyd and General Stuart arrived with their 
united forces in the camp before Seringapa- 
iain, On the following day General Stuart 
crossed to the north bank of the river, and 
Look up a position so as tw enfilade the face 
of the fort intended for atlack, and the ev. 
terior trenches or field works by which the 
enemy endeavoured to impede the progress 
of the sieve 


The alternative of two plans of attack had been swhmitled by the chief 
The one was to assault at the south-west, and the other at the north- 
In the one case it would be made from the west, and in the other 
from the north bank of the river. 


The former was the cliveelion in which ib was 


anticipated by Tippoo, and he had accordingly employed many thorsand work- 
men in making a new entrenchment on the west bank, and in opening new 


embrasures on various parts of the south face of the fort 


' The dress consisted of purple woollen. stuff, with 
white didinanda on 16; this was galled the tégerjacket, 
The hooessorios comprised a turban of red zuslin, 
duc cunibarband of sane wayterial round the waist; 


Ho was again wiong' 
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Drawings. 
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in his calculation, for the north-west angle had been adopted in preference, and .p. 1799. 
he became himself convinced of it when he saw that the position taken by jy 
General Stuart, instead of being merely a feint as he at first supposed, was attack on 


Sertugu- 


intended for permanent occupation. Opposite to this angle the bed of the river pata. 








SERINGAPATAM, South Works, during the Siege, 1790,—From tho M‘Kenzic Drawings, East: India House. 


was a bare rock, and the water so shallow as to offer-no obstacle to the passage 
of troops. After the siege had regularly commenced, a’ very unexpected dis- 
covery was made. It had been understood that tlic grain in store would suffice _ ‘ag 
for thirty days, but on measuring the bags of rice it was ascertained that there 
was not more than eighteen days’ consumption. for the fighting men of the 
army. “The cause of this alarming and unexpected deficiency,” says Colonel 
Beatson, “has nob been. satisfactorily explained, but such was the actnal: pe Unospestad oa 
sure of our situation at the moment we were about to commence the siege.” accountithla 
“Happily,” he continues, “from this alarm the commander-in-chief was soon eons 
afterwards effectually velieved, by a tender for the public service of twelve — 
hundred ‘bullock loads of rice. This supply, and some other private stock, in 
camp, being secured and added to the public depar tment, made the total quan- 
tity sufficient for the. subsistence of the fighting men until the 20th of May; 
long: before which time the convoy : from the. Baramahal. was expected to arrive, 
and the siege of Seringapatam o be brought toa final i issue.” One: would like 
‘to know: or selina the above ender was made, om: what: quarter the. 
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more to try the effecl of negotiation Accordingly, on the 20th of April he 


~ gent the following undated letter to General Harris. “In the letter of Lord 


Mornington it is written, that the clearing wp of matters at issue is proper, and 
that theretore you, having been empowered for the purpose, will appoint such 
persons as you judge proper for conducting a conference, and renewing the 
business of a treaty. You are the well-wisher of both sircars In this matter 
what is your pleasure? Tnform me, that a conference may take place.” Gene- 
ral Harris returned an answer, inclosing the draft of a preliminary treaty, and 
stating that if its demands were not acquiesced in within twenty-four hours 
after receiving them, the allies reserved to themselves “the right of extending 
these demands for security, even to the possession of the fort of Serngapatan, 
till a definitive treaty can be arranged, and its stipulations earricd into effect, 
The leading demands were, that Tippoo should cede one-half of his dominions 
to the allies, from the countries adjacent to their respective boundaries and 
agreeable to their selection, pay two crores of rupees (two millions sterling), 
and deliver fow of his sons, and four of his principal officers as hostages. 
Tippoo raved at what he called the arrogance and tyranny of the demands, and 
disdained to rebum any reply. It was better, he said, to dic like a soldier than 
to live a miserable dependant on the intidely in the list of their jrensioned. 
rajahs and nabobs. 

On, the 22d, a vigorous and well-conducted sortie fom the garrison, against 
all the outposts and advanced works of the besicgors on the northern bank, 
was repulsed, after several hours’ hard fighting, with a loss of about 700 men ; 
on the 23d, the enlarged batteries of both northern and southern attacks 
silenced every gun opposed to them, and had so perfect an enfilade as to make 
the defence of the curtains all but impossible; and on the 26th and 27th, the 
enemy were dislodged from their last exterior entrenchment, distant only 350 
yards from tho fort, and consequently defended by its whole fire, as well as by 
exterior musketry and rockets.  Tippoo, after this additional humbling, was 
able to pocket his disdain, and male a last attempt at negotiation, On the 
28th he wrote as follows:—“I have the pleasure of your friendly Tetler, and 
understand its contents. The points in question are weighty, and without the 
intervention of ambassadors cannot be brought to a conclusion. Iam therefore 
about to send two gentlemen to you, and have no doubt but a conference will 
take place. They will personally explain themselves to you.” General Harris 
immediately replied, that he lad made his domands in conformity to instrie- 
tions from the governor-gencral, and could nob without violating these instime- 
tions receive any ambassadors. As the terms had nub been aceepted the allies 
would be justified in making them more rigorous, bub his acceptance would 
still be received, if given and properly authenticated before three o'clock P.M. 
of the following day. 

Before this attempt at renewed negotiation, Tippoo had recourse to every 
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means which fear had suggested as likely to avert the impending fate. His «.p. 119. 
attendance at the mosque was more frequent, and his devotions more earnest. 
He even entreated a fervent amen to his prayers from his attendants, and rippoo's 
bribed the priests, not only of his own faith, but of Hindooism, which he had so 22" 
cruelly persecuted, to intercede for his deliverance. The aid of astrology also “les. 
was called in, and the professed adepts of every sect were consulted in regard 


to planetary influence, and unfavourable omens. Even with these, though their 








' Gaanp Mosqur, Sermcarataat, 1700, —Etam tho M'Kenzio Drawings, East India House. 


trade was chicanery, the time for delusion seemed to be past, and iifey spoke 
only of approaching calamities. After their worst predictions were confirmed 
“by ‘the refusal of General. Harris to. receive his ambassadors, Tippoo’s rage 
subsided into a kind of stupor, and he could not be aroused to rnake exertions 

hy which the evil day, if.it could not be averted, might at least have been post- 
poned, When. the works. of ‘the besiegers clearly indicated thatthe salient 
angle: atthe north-wes ib: come : of the fort was the. point where the. breach. for 
assault would. ‘be: made, he declined, when: urged by the most. judicious: of. his 

- oflicers, to cat, off ‘the whole angle by: means of a, ‘retrenchment: of eaay execu 
tion; In personal. inspection, now more than ever necessary, he ‘became, remiss, : 
and chose rather notte see the extent. of] his danger: th contend. against Bee ey 
7 » The besiegors, who. teas concenl sd the rue ‘point f their coe till the latest The aieauti. 
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Ap i799 of right to be selected for it, by an imprisonment of nearly four years withm 
this very fort, as one of the captives taken when Colonc] Baallie’s detachment was 





Aaquut on 
xunga destroyed The troops for the assault were arranged in two columus, the one 


patie 
under Colonel Sherhiooke and the 
other under Colonel Dunlop, and 
the plan was, that after issuing to- 


: 
gore gether fiom the tenches, they were, 
\ . 
Z yale \. on stumounting the breach, to sepa- 
f Ya \ rate, wheeling respectively to the 
¥ 4 


ao, 


right and lett, and proceed along the 

ramparib, 30 a5 to be able, after eau y- 

ing such works ay might be espe- 

cuent, to mecb on 14 eastern face 

The only object of placing the mon 

so ealy in the trenches was to elude 

observation, for it had been detor- 
mined. not to assault Hl one o'clock, 
ab which hour the garrison, taking 
thei usual refreshment and repose, 

would be most off their gual A 

powerful reserve was hikewise sla- 

tioned wader the command of Colo- 
nel Wellesley, un order to support the assault, 

Its stieuea At half-past one, the moment fixed for the assault, General Baird, who had 
shortly before sent round an intimation to the troops to be ready at an instant’s 
warning, stepped out of the trench, and drawing his sword, called aloud, 
“Come, my brave fellows, follow me, and prove youiselves worthy the name 
of Buitish soldiers.” In an instant both columns rushed from the trenches, 
entered the bed of the river under cover of the batteries, and hastened toward 
the breach. Jn six minutes the forlorn hope, closely followed by the rest of 
the troops, had gained its summit and displayed the British coloms, in a few 
minutes more the breach was crowded with men As soon ag a sritigent 
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niunber were collected on the rampart, they whecled off right and left, acem ding 
to the original instructions The assaull operated upon the garison like a 
surprise, So little was it expected that Tippoo, after replying, in answer to some 
wainings given him, that an assault by day was very improbable, was seated. 
at his mid-day repast, when intelligence of its having actually commenced, first 
reached him, After a very feeble resistance, they abandoned their strougest 
positions, and thought only of saving thomsclves by flight. Not a fow in their 
terror threw themselves from the rampart, and were dashed to pivcoy on. the 
rogly bed of the river The right column, which, from the number of formi- 
able works known to lie across its path, had anticipated a desperate struggle, 
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in Jess than an hour had cleared their way along the rampart to the place ap 1700. 
of rendezvous on the eastern face of the fort. The left column made slower 
progress. he north-west bastion was soon gained, but all along the north captme of 
rampart, the enemy—headed it is said by ‘Tippoo in person, and. posted behind ee 
traverses, which they occupied in succession-—~kept up a fire which killed or 
disabled most of the leading officers of the assailants, and repeatedly brought 

their front to a stand. Being reinforced by fresh troops, some of which cleared 

the traverses by opening a flanking fire upon them, they pushed on towards 

the north-cast angle. Here the enemy, perceiving the approach of the right 
column, were thrown into the utmost confusion, and perished by thousands, 

cither by the sword or in vain endeavours to escape. 

As soon as the whole rampart was occupied, and the firmg from it had surende of 
ceased, General Baird deputed Major Allan to proceed with a fag of truce to an 
the palace, and offer protection to Tippoo Sultan and all its inmates on 
condition of immedinte surrender, at the same time threatening instant assault 
and death to every man within it in the event of further resistance. Major 
Allan having gained admission to tho palace, was, after some delay, received 
hy two of Tippoo’s younger sons, who solemnly declared that their father was 
not within. Ceneral Baird, on veociving this information, was not disposed to 
credit it, andl in the hopes of inducing them to tell where he was, threatened to 
search the inmost recesses of the palace. Meanwhile the princes were brought 
away under the strongest assurances of protection, and sent off to the camp to 
the commander-in-chief Genoral Baird, after placing a suflicient guard round 
the zenana to prevent Tippao’s escape, proceeded to make 
serch for litin in the other parts of the palace, The killedar 
in command, on being severely threatened, informed him 
that 'Tippoo had been wounded deving the assault, and. was 
lying in a gateway on the north face of the tor. He offered 
bo point out the very spot. The information proved correct. 
‘Tippoo was indeed lying there, not merely wounded, but 
deal. His horse, which had Jeen shot, and his palanquin, 
wore first discovered, The gateway exhibited a horrid 
spectacle, Numbers had perished there from being trodden 
down or suffocated, and their dead bodies lay heaped in. mass 
over each other, As the darkness had come on, it was 
necessary Lo examino them by torch-ight. A personal alten- Se 
dant of the palanquin, who had escaped yuffocation by PRS" cores 
creoping under it, on being informed of the object of the 7” 
search, pointed out the body of his master, On being brought out, it was 
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Abie immediately recognized by the killedar and several others, and conveyed in a 
palanquin to the palace, where the identification was completed by the unani- 


Dicovay of mous testumony of the domestics The body showed several wounds, bul the 


Lippoo a . 

duadbody one which must have almost instantaneously proved fatal, was a musket-shot, 
the ball of which had entered a little above the right ear, and lodged im the left 
cheek, near the mouth. It was said to have been given by a soldier whom he 


had endeavowed to cut down when seeking to deprive lim of lis richly orna- 
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inented sword-helt, Tippoo’s second son, who commanded the southern face, 
escaped during the assaull, but surrendered on the following morning, and was 
sont back to the palace along with his two younger brothers. His conduct on 
viewing his father’s corpse presented a striking contrast to theirs; he looked 
on with brutal apathy, while they gave affecting utterance to their grief. In 
the evening, the remains of Tippoo Sultan were deposited with those of his 
lather in the super) mausoleum of the Lall Bang, situated at the caster 
extremity of the island. The funeral was as splendid as Mahometan rites and 
Luropean military honours could make it, and took place amid peals of thunder 
The district is notorious for storms, but one so terific as that which broke over 
the island at this time has seldom been witnessed 

It is impossible to feel auy sympathy with Tippoo, or regret for the dynasty 
which closed with him. His father, who founded it, was possessed of natural 
talents of the highest order, but his successful carcor was less attributable to 
them than to perfidy, rapine, and bloodshed Owing to the want of education, 
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cious dome surmounted sith a goldon eressont, The 
walls are of white clumam, in iinitatcon of stone; tlie 


embraidored, and Hned with yellow silk wrought with 
silver, ‘he nasal to proteot the faco 13 most beauti- 


Falky inlaad with gold. 

' Asnperh atid magnificent matiaulenm was built 
hy ippoo, Ts is arooted on a square base, elevated 
froth the ground by a stonv terrace, with ascents of 
rrathgronte flights of stapsy andas covered by a capy 


upper pit richly and lshorioudly wiought with a 
kind of Allagiea work; and the wholo anoompaasod 
by a vornndab ov colounade, the pillaa of which ate 
of a composition resembling the finest bingk mnble.” 
—Gold’s Oriental Drawings 
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his faculties had never heen improved nor his taanners refined, and he remained \d wea. 


to the end of his life a clever but heartless bar- 


baian. Tippoo, less talented than his father, sur- 
passed him only in bis vices, and was even noto- 
viows for some with which his father cannot be 
charged. To a cruel and vindictive temper he 
added a fierce and relentless bigotry, which was 
repeatedly displayed in the devastation of whole 
provinces and the extermination of their inhabitants 
merely because they resented his forcible conversions, 
In the eyes of Emopeans the deepest stain on his 
memory is the inhuman treatment of his prisoners, 
the hoirid dungeons in which he confined thom, the 
heavy chains with which he Jouded them, and the 
lingering or excruciating deaths by which he cut 2 
them off when he felt them to be cumbeosoine, or Suavrruro Brscorny font appeo 
feared the revelations which they might make after 
he had heen compelled to set them free, In this horrid butchery he had been Buparous 
engaged only a short time before gone 
his capital was stormed, and the 
knowledge of the fact when first 
made known to the British sol- 
diers had so exasperated them 
thal they were with diticully 
restrained from taking a fearful 
vengeance on all the members of 
his family and the inmates of his 
palace, This vengeance, which 
would only have punished one 
aime by committing another of 
equal atrocity, was happily pre- 
vented, bub there is something 
like retributive justice in the 
fact that the assault which cost 
Tippoo his lite and extinguished 
his dynasty, was headed by one 
who had experienced the horrors 

a f of a Seringapatam dungeon. 
Yraos or ina eee re ie Gornkat THuLa-una Hoonmoon In the assault above 8000 of at i 


oes the enemy’s troops were Icilled. of series 
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The whole number engaged in the defence was 21,839, but of these above 8000 ™ 
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were in the entrenchments on the island, and consequently little more than 13,000 
within the fort IL thus appears that nearly two-thirds of the actual defenders 
must have fallen. The whole loss of the British force, during the siege and the 
assault, including exactly a whole month, fiom April Mh to May bth, was only 
T1IGh, in the fort were 
found 373 guns, 60 mortars, and IL howitzers, all of brass, and £66 guns and 


Of these 825 wore Wuropean and 639 mative troops. 
12 mortars of iron, in all 929 pieces of ordnance, of which 287 were mounted 
424,000 round shot, 520,000 Tbs. of gunpowder, and 
99,000 muskets and carabines 


on the fortifications, 
The buildings of the fort included eleven 
lage powder nagazines, seventy-Liwo expense magazines, eleven armouiics for 
making and finishing small arms, two foundries for cannon, three buildings 
wilh machines for boring guns and muskets, four large arsenals, seventeen other 
storehouses containing accoutrements, swords, and other articles, and many 
granaries abundantly stored with provisions of every lind, 
in treasure and jewels amounted to £1,148,216. These details, copied from 
Colonel Beatson’s woul, give a better idea of the vast resources of the Mysore 
capital than could be obtained from any general description. 


The whole value 


General Baird 
resigned the charge of Seringapatam, on the morning after its capture, to 
Colonel Wellesley, who was immediately after appointed permanent comnian- 
dant. It is unnecessary to say that no officer better qualitied for the post could 
have beon selected, bul it may be suspected, without any great breach of 
chatily, that when the appointment was made, lis great merits dil not weigh 
so much as his relationship to the governor-general. Genoral Baird had cer- 
tainly a prior claim, and was aggrieved when another was allowed to reap the 
fruits of a capture which had been effectud under bis iminecdiate leadership, 
Tt has been maintained, however, thal he did not desire, or al least professed 
not to desire, the appointment. On this fact, which has given rise Lo some 
discussion, the propriety or impropricty of Colonel Wellesloy's appointment 
hinges. Once installed, the good effoets of his management were soon apparent 
By a vigorous exertion of authority, the disorder almost inevitable after a stom: 
was speedily suppressed; the inhabitants, who had sought refuge in the neigh- 
bouring fields and villages, were induced by the restoration of confidence to 


goldan throne, The neck of the peacock is of emeralds, 
and the body of diamonds with three bands of rubies, 
‘Tho beak iy a large emerald tipped with gold, and pen: 
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burnished gold. fhe slandarls, grouped at the side 
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return, the bazaars were well supplied, and business eve long began to Aow in a.d 1109 
its usual channels. Only three days after the capture, the main street of 
Seringapatam, says Beatson, exhibited the appearance of a fair, rather than that 

of a town just taken ny assault 

After the fall of the capital, the submission of the whole country was casily Pxt< su. 

effected, On the 14th of May, Futteh Hyder, Kummer-u-Deen, and Purneah, Nyvore : 
who had previously intimated their readiness to surrender, waited on Gencral 

Harris, aud were veceived by him with all the honours due to their ravk. The 

whole army being under their command immediately followed their example, 
and peace and order were re-established in every part of Mysore. The conquest 

having heen achieved, the first business of importance was to settle its future 
government on principles of equity and sound policy. To this task the gover- 
nor-general immediately addressed himself. With the concurrence of Nizam Ali, 

who had left the arrangements entirely to the governor-gencral, General Harris, 

Colonel Wellesley, his brother the Hon. Henry Wellesley (afterwards Lord 
Jowley), Colonel W. Kirkpatrick, aud Colonel Barry Close, were appointed by the 
governor-yencral “ commissioners for the affairs of Mysore,” with full powers, as 

the commission bears, “to negotiate and conclude, in my name, all such 
treatics, and. to male and issuc all such temporary and provisional regulations 

for the ordering and management of the civil and military government, ant of 

the revenues of the said tcrritories, as may be necessary for the immediate 
adininistration and. settlement thoreof” Captain Malcolm and Captain Monro 
were appointed secretaries to the commission, and the commissioners,” before peg 
proceciling to act, were to take an oath, binding them “not to disclose any of pointe. 
the orders or instructions” transmitted to thom by the governor-general, nox to 
“accept, directly or indirectly,” any sum of money or other valuable thing, “ by 
way of gift, present, or otherwise.” The commissioners, “immediately on 
entering on their duties,” were “to issue a proclamation notifying the restoration 
of tranquillity, and promising to all the inhabitants of the territories of the late 

Tippoo Sultan, security of person and of private property, encouraging them 
to resume their ordinary occupations under the protection of the allies,” and 
containing “the strictest injunctions, under the most severe penalties to all 
persous within the said territories, to abstain from acts of violence, outrage, 

and. plunder.” In the secret instructions accompanying tho commission, the 
governor-gencral announced, an intention to restore “the representative of the 
ancient family of the Rajahs of Mysore, accompanied by a partition of territory 
betwoen the allies, in which the interests of the Mahrattas should be coneiliated,” 

and desired tho necessary measures for the removal of Tippoo’s family to Vellore, 

which was to be their future residence, “The dotails,” it is said, “of this painful 

but indispensable measure cannot be intrusted to any person mare likely to ‘ 
combine every office of humanity with the prudential precautions required by the 
oceasion, than Colonel Wellesley; and I therefore commit to his discretion, 
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Ab im, activily, and humanity, the whole atrangement” After the anival of the 


Allegud 
sorch of 


family at Vellore, no “reasonable expense” was to he spared “ to render their 
habitation suitable to their former rank and expectations,” aud “a liberal 
pecuniary allowance” was to be given, not exceeding ab the ulmost, in the 
agoregate, four lacs of pagodas (£160,000) a year 

The 7th instruction is in the following terms:— L have learned, with the 


the wn. ttmost degres of surprise and concern, that the zonana in the palace of the 
for heme 


The ys ta 


tion treaty 


af Mysore 





sultan, was searched for treasure some time after the captme of the place: 1 
could have wished, for the honour of the British name, that the apartments of 
the women had not been disturbed. In the heal and confusion of an assault 
such excesses are frequently unavoidable; but J shall for ever lament that this 
scene should have been acted long after the contest had subsided, and when the 
whole place had submitted to the superiority of our victorious army. Tf any 
personal ornaments, or other articles of value, were taken fron. the women in 
that wafortunate moment, I trust that the commander-in-chief will make it his 
business to vindicate the humanity of the British cliaracter, by using the most 
zealous exertions to obtain a full restitution of the property in question.” The 
outrage so justly censured had been ecammitted, though the circunistanees were 
not so had as the governor-gencral imagined, Juan answer written immediately 
after the receipt of the instruction, the commissioners say-—“ We feel great 
satisfaction in being able to assure your lordship that lefore the zenana was 
searched for treasure separate apartments were prepared for the ladies, and no 
precaution omitted Lo secure them from. the possibility of being exposed to any 
inconvenience. No treasure was found in the zenana, nor was any articla 
whatever conveyed from thence.” 

The above instructions.were immediately followed by the transmission of 
the dvafi of a troaty, usually called the “Partition Treaty of Mysore,” and 
entitled, “Treaty for strengthening the alliance and friendship subsisting 
between the English East India Company Behaucler, his highness the Nabob 
Nizam ud Dowlah Asoph Jal Behauder, and the Peishwa Row Pundit Purdhan 
Behandor, and for effecting a settlement of the dominions of the late Tippoo 
Sultan” hig treaty, to which the Company and the Nizam were the only 
parties, was concluded on the 22d of June, 1799, the Mysore commissioners 
acting as representatives of the governor-general, aud Meer Allnm as repre- 
sentative of the Nizam. It consisted of ten articles, aud proceeds on the 
preamble that a war, renclered necessary by the unprovoked hostility of Tippoo, 
and his attempt “to evade the just demands of satisfaction and scourity,” 
having terminated in “the reduction of the capital of Mysore, the fall of Tippoo 
Sultan, the utter extinction of his power, and the unconditional srbmission 
of his people,” and the allies having “resolved to use the power which it hath 
pleased Almighty God to place in their hands, for the purpose of obtaining 
reagoniable conipensation for the expenses of the war, and of establishing porma- 
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nent security and genuine tranquillity for themselves and their subjects, as well sp 1109 
as for all the powers contiguous to their respective dominions,” had concluded 7 

wv treaty “according to the under-imentioned articles, which, by the blessing of 

God, shall be binding on the heivs and successors of the contracting parties, as 

long as the sun and moon shall endure,” 

The Ist article specified the territories which were to be ceded to the Com- oo. 

pany, and the 2d article those which were to be ceded to the Nizam, The thecom 
estimated anuual revenue of each, as fixed by the valuation adopted in the 7” 
treaty of 1792, amounted to 537,170 canteria pagodas, equivalent, at the rate 
of three rupees to a pagoda, to £161,151. In addition 10 this common aggre- 
gate, the Company received to the value of £72,000 as the provision they 
undertool: to pay for the families of Hyder and Tippvo; and the Nizam, in like 
manner, £21,000 for the personal jaghire granted within his share to Kummer- 
w-Deen, who was to fix his future residence at Gurramconda. The Company's 
districls comprehended on the west the whole of Canara, extending along the 
coast from the vicinity of Goa southward to Cannanore, where it joined their 
territory of Malabar, and on the south-west, south, and cast, the district of 
Wynaad, forming a southern continuation of the Rajah of Coorg’s territory, 
nearly the whole of the Mysore territory south of the 12th degree of latitude, 
and two considerable tracts on the east, “together with the heads of all the 
passes leading from the tervitory of the late Tippoo Sultan to any part of the 
possessions of the English Mast India Company Bchauder, of its allies or tribu- 
Larics situated below the Ghauts on either coast, and all forts situated near to 
and commanding the said passes.” The effect of these annexations was to give 
the Company continuous possession from sea to sea across the southern part of 
the peninstla, and completcly to inclose the table-land of Mysore on all sides 
except the north, The Nizam’s shave lay on the north-east, and included the 
dixbricts of Gooty, Gurrumconda, and part of the distriet, but not the fort, of 
Chitteldroog. But the 3d article made an important addition Lo the acquisitions 
of the Company, by conveying to them, “in full right and sovereignty for ever,” 
the fortress of Seringapatam, and tho island on which it is situated. 

Article 4th was in the following terms:—‘ A separate government shall be sats 
established in Mysore; and for this purpose it is stipulated and agreed that mysoreay- 
Maharajah Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodraver Behander, a descendant of the 
ancient Rajahs of Mysore, shall possess the territory hereinafter degeribed, upon 
the conditions liereinafter mentioned.” Cham Raj, the last pageant Rajah of 
Tanjore, having died of the small-pox, Tippoo dcemed it unnecessary to continue 
the farce of nominating a successor, His son, who was now to be placed upon 
the musnud, was a child, according to Sir John Malcolm, only three, and. 
according to Colonel Beatson, five years of age. His mother died a fortnight 
after his birth; but Loth his paternal grandmather, said to be ninety-six years 
of age, and his maternal grandfather were alive, as well as various other members 
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of his family. The Brahmin, Purneah, who had been the chief financial minister 
of Tippoo, had so readily given in his adhesion to the new mrangements, and 
was known to be possessed of so much ability, that he was appointed his dewan 
When the Mysore commissioners had their fist interview with the vajah’s 
family, they found them in what Beatson ealls ‘a condition of poverty and 
humiliation which excited the strongest compassion.” Thus suddenly called 
from « hoyel to a throne, it is casy to understand that they gladly promised 
compliance with every condition under which they were to hold their new 
dignity, and were full of “giatitude and joy.” Picvious to the interview the 
old rance, the sceond wife of the 1ajah, who reigned at the date of LTyder’s 
usurpation, aud another lady, who was at once the maternal aunt of the new 
rajah and one of his father’s widows, had addressed a joint letter to the com- 
missioners in the following terms:— Your having conferred on ow: child the 
government of Mysore, Nugeur, and Chitteldroog, with their dependencies, ant 
appointed Purneah to be dewan, has afforded us the greatest happiness. Forty 
years have elapsed sinve om government ceased. Now you have favoured our 
boy with the government of this country, and nominated Purneah to be his 
dewan, we shall, while the sun and moon continue, conunil no offence against 
your government. We shall at all dimes consider ourselves as under your 
protection and orders. Your having established us must for ever be fresh in 
the memory of our posterity from one gencration to another. Our offspring 
can never forget an attachment to your government, on whose support we shall 
depend.” The sentiments and feelings thus oxpressed furnish the key to the 
policy which the governor-general had adopted. In a Jebtor to the divectors he 
suys—* The heir of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan, antwnated by the implacable 
spirit and bold example of his parents, and aveustomed to the commanding 
prospect of independent sovereignty, and to the splendour of military glory, 
might deliberately hazard the remnant of his hereditary possessions in pursuit 
of so proud an object as the recovery of that vast and powerful empire which 
for many years had rendered lis ancestors the scourge of the Carnatic, and tho 
terror of this quarter of India.” On the other hand, “the heir of the Rajah of 
Mysore, if placed on the throne, must feel thal his continuance in thab station 
depends on the stability of the new settlement in all its parts; it must, there- 
fore, be his interest to unite with cordiality and zeal in every eflorl necessary 
to ils harmony, efficioncy, and vigour. The effect of such an arrangement of 
the affairs of Mysore would not be limited to the mere destruction of the hoatile 
power which menaced our safety; in the place of that power would be substi- 
tuted one whose interest and resources might be absolutely identified with our 
own; and the kingdom of Mysore, so long the source of calamity ov alarm to 
the Carnatic, might become a new barricr of our defence, and wight supply 
fresh means of wealth and strength to the Company, their subjects, and allies.” 

After all the curtailmonts, the territorios let to Mysore were larger than 
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they had been under the rajah’s ancestors, and formed a compact continuous aD 108 
kingdom, yielding an estimated revenue of 1,374,076 canteria pagodas, equal 

to £412,222. The conditions under which the new rajah was to hold his rstunt ot 
territories were specified in what is called the “Subsidiary Treaty of Seriuga- eae 
patam,” to which only the Company and the raja were parties. I4 bound the ™°"° 
rajah ‘Lo receive a military force for the defence and security of his lighness’s 
dominions,” and to pay for it to the Company “the annual sum of seven lacs of 

star pagodas” (£280,000). In the event of war, the rajah was to contribute 
towards the discharge of the increased expense such a sum to the governor- 
general, “to bear a just and reasonable proportion to the actual net revenues of 

his said lighness.” To provide against any failure in the funds for payment, it 

‘was stipulated that whenever the governor-general should “have reason to 
apprehend such failure,” he should have “ful power and right either to intro- 

duce such ordinances and regulations as he shall deem expedient for the internal 
management and collection of the revenues, or for the better ordering of any 

other branch and department of the government of Mysore, or to assume and 

bring under the direct management of the servants of the said Company 
Behauder, such part or parts of the territorial possessions” of the rajah as shall Temuedy 
appear to him “necessary to render the funds efficient and available either in wigan 
peace or in war.” In no case, however, was tho rajah’s ‘actual receipt of annual = 
income, arising out of his territorial revenne,” to be “ less than the sum of one 

lac of star pagodas (£40,000), together with one fifth part of the net revenues 

of the whole of the territories ceded to him.” The rajah was further taken 
bound “to abstain from any interference in the affairs of any state in alliance” 

wilh the Company, or “of any state whatever;” to hold no communication or 
correspondence with any forcign stale without the previous knowledge and 
senction of the Company; “ not to suffer, even for a day, any European foreigners 

to romain within the territories now subjected Lo his authority, wiless by con- 

sont of the Company;” and to leave the Company at liberty to garrison, in 
whatever manner they may judge proper, such fortresses within Mysore as 
inight secm to them advisable. Finally, the rajah gave bis promise “to pay at 

all times the utmost attention to such advice as the English government shall 
occasionally judge it necessary Lo offer io him, wilh a view to the economy of 

his finances, the hettor collection of his reventes, the administration of justice, 

the extension of commerce, the encouragement of trade, agriculture, and industry, 

or any other objects connected with his highness’s interests, the happiness of 

his people, and the mutual welfare of both states” A glance at the above 
stipulations is sufficient to show that the rajah was made a sovereign, only in 
name, and that the government of his territories was hencoforth entirely vested 

in the Company. As Seringapatam had been appropriated by the Company, 

it was necossaty to select a new residence for the raja. Mysore, the anciont 
capital, was fixed upon; and, on the 80th of June, the ceremony of placing the 
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child on the musinud was performed by Genaal Haris, in presenee of the 
commissioners and a vast concourse of Hindoos, who rent the air with their 
acclamations, a royal salute from the fort of Scringapatam, and volleys of 
muskeliy from his majesty’s 12th regiment. It is rather amusing to bear 
Beatson talking of the deportment of the young prince, a child of thice or at 
most five years of age, as having been, dming the ceremony, “highly proper ” 
The investiture of Purneah as dewan was alterwaids performed. Colonel Barry 
Close had previously obtained from the goyernor-general the appointment. of 
resident at Mysore, an office for which he was considered peculiarly qualified by 
“extraordinary talents, proficiency in the native languages, and expericnee in 
the native manners and customs.” 

Jn the partition treaty of Mysore there was an article to which attention 
has not yeb been paid. In addition to the temitories which were appropriated 
to the rajah, and the shares oblained by the Company aud the Nizam, a tract 
in the north-west, yielding an annual revenue of 263,957 canteria pagodas 
(£79,186), had heen reserved. This tract, which was thus equal ouly to a half 
of cach of the other shares, was contiguous to the Mahratla territory, The 
object of reserving it is explained in the 7th article, by which it was agreed that 
although the peishwa “lias neither participated in the expense or danger of the 
late war, and therefore is not cutitled to share any of the acquisitions wade by 
the contracting parties (the Company and the Nizam), yel, for the maintenance 
of friendship and alliance,” certain specified districts “shall be reserved, for the 
purpose of being eventually ceded to the said peishwa.” ‘This cession, however, 
was to he made only provided the peishwa “shall accede to the present treaty 
in ils full extent, within one month from the day on which il shall be formally 
communicated to him by the contracting parties;” and provided, also, he shall 
give satisfaction” to the Company and the Nizam “with regard to certain. 
points now depending” between them, and “also with regard to such points as 
shall be represented to the said peishwa,” ou the part of the Company, by the 
governor-general, or the English resident at the court of Poonah, By article 
8th it was stipulated that if the peishwa should reise to accede to the treaty, 
or to give satisfuction on the points to which the 7th article referred, the districts 
reserverl for eventual cession. to him should rest jointly in the Company and the 
Nizam, who would either exchange them with the rajah for other districts 
of equal value, more contiguous {to their respective territories, or otherwise 
arrange respecting them. A separate article, appended to the partition treaty, 
provided that, in tho cvent of non-acueptance by the peishwa, the Nizam should 
have two-thirds and the Company the 1emaining third of the reserved districts. 

The proposed cession to the peishwa was an ach of great moderation, aul 
even generosily. When the treaty was concluded with the Nizam in 1'798, 
the governor-general offered 10 conclude one of a similar nature with the 
peishwa, who, after some negotiation, evaded tho subject, and sinply declared 
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that he would faithfully execute subsisting engagements, One of these was to a. 1709. 
take up arins against Tippoo in the event of his attacking any of the parties - 
to the tripartite alliance of Lord Cornwallis; and accordingly, when Tippoo’s conditonat 


ceinlon to 


proceedings with the French were declared to be equivalent to a declaration of the pashwa 
declimed by 


war on his part, the peishwa promised to furnish a contingent to act with the eats 


allies. It was agreed that Purseram Bhow should head this contingent, and a 
British detachment, similar to that furnished in the former war, was held in 
readiness to join him. Nana Furnavese, who, after having been imprisoned and 
obliged to save himself by flight, had again become prime minister, was fayour- 
able to the British connection, and urged Bajee Row to fulfil his engagement ; 
but the influence of Dowlut Row Scindia, who was hostile to that connection, 
prevailed, and the Mahratta contingent never took the field. At one time, 
indeed, it seemed more than probable that if it did take the field it would be 
not to oppose but to assist Tippoo, who had sent thirteen lacs of rupees to 
Poonah, and seemed on the eve of effecting a Mahratta alliance. The rapidity 
and suecess with which the war was carried on disconcerted this scheme, and 
the peishwa, to save appearances, affected the utmost joy when he heard of the 
capture of Seringapatam., Such was the state of matters when a considerable 
portion of Mysore, contiguous to the Mahratta territory, was conditionally 
offered to be annexed to it. After protracted discussion the conditions were 
declined, and the reserved territory was shared between the Company and the 
Nizam in the proportions which had been previously arranged. 

Shortly after the capture of Scringapatam, the district of Bednore, in the Ravages or 
north-west of the Mysore territory, was disturbed by an adventurer of the vena 
name of Dhoondia Waugh. When in the service of the Patan or Afghan 
Naheb of Savanore, he had made incursions into Tippoo’s dominions, till he 
was made prisoner and carried lo Seringapatam. A, forcible conversion made 
him a Mahometan, and he became one of Tippoo’s soldiers. For some mis- 
conduct, or on some ground of suspicion, he had again been imprisoned, and 
was found in one of the dungeons when Seringapatam was stormed, The 
soldiers, knowing nothing of his character, seb him at liberty. He fled imme- 
diately, and made a very ungrateful return Lo his deliverers. Being joined 
by some of Tippoo’s disbanded cavalry, he took the direction of Bednore. There 
his nuinhors considerably increased, and several of the principal places of the 
district, owing to the treachery of the commuandants, fell into his hands. He 
immediately laid the country under contribution, devastated the finest parts of 
il, and spread general consternation by numerous acts of rapine and -murder. 
At length, on the 21st of July, Colonel Dalrymple, with a light corps of cavalry 
and native infantry, moved against him from Chitteldroog, and having over- 
taken a party of his handitti, nearly exterminated it, refusing quarter, for the 
purpose of making a sovere cxample. Dhoondia proceeding westward, crossed 
the Toombudra, and was followed by Colonel Dalrymple, who on the 30th of 
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July took Uurryhur, on the east bank of thal river  Meanwhde Colonel 
Stevenson, advancing with a light eorps fiom another direction, took Simoga by 
assaf on the sth of August Soh coups having now effecled a junetion, 
Colonel Stevenson, as scuior officer, assumed the coumnmand = Dhoondia, who 
had eneamped in a strong position near the fort of Shika poor, was driven with 
considerable loss across a small river in his rea, and after the forb had been 
aken by assault, was pursued so closely, that he sought refuge within: the 
Malnatla fionticr, We might have been overtaken and destroyed, had not 
Colonel Stevenson’s instructions expressly prohibited him fiom giving umbrage 
to the Malnatlas, by entering thei territory. Tranquillity was thus restored 
to Bednote, and as Dhoondia was shortly after atbacked by Dhondoo Punt 
Gokla, a Maluatta chief, who deprived him of his elephants, cnuels, ballocks, 
and guns, it was hoped that he had heen tendered incapable of fature misehiel 
Tle was destined, however, as will aflerwards be seen, to vive new touble. 


CUAPTER VT. 


Dispnted stecosaon in Tanjore —New sebUcmunt of this country— Proccodings in regmad to Saad 


Deposition of the Neshoh of Areot — Procccdings im Qude— Subsidiary Geaty will the Nu ime 
Kapedition to Ryypt 


ama: N wriving at Madras on his outward voyage, Lord Mornington, 
as has heen mentioned, spent a short time in endeavouring 
to induee the Nebob of Arcot to remedy the defects of the 
arrangement made with his futher by Lord Cornwallis in (792, 
wnd in finally settling a disputed succession in Tanjore, — He 
failed in the former object; the proceedings in regard to the latter will now be 
detailed. 

Tuljajec, Rajah of Tanjore, died in 1786, leaving a half-brother, Amcor Sing, 
and an atlopted son, Serfojee or Sarbujee, the latter under the guardianship of 
the celebrated, missionary, Swartz, Both elaimed the succession, and aypealed 
to the Madras government. Aineer Sing denied his brother's vight to eub lim 
owl of the succession by adopting a son, aud moreover inaintained that the 
adoption iiself was, from tle want of some essential requisites, wall and void. 
For Serfujer, who was only a boy of about len years of age, ib was ploaded 
both that the adoption was valid and that Ameer Sing was illegitimate, ‘To 
sottle these points, several questions were submitted to learned pundits Their 
answers were favonrable to Aincer Sing, who was accordingly preferred. He 
was amin of bad character, and behaved ina way which made it doubiful if 
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he were of sound mind, Possibly all this might have been overlooked had he 
yielled to the demands of the Company instead of imitating the nabob, and 
refusing like him to enter into an agreement {or the assignment of his revenues. 
Meanwhile, doubts arose as to the soundness of the opinion given by the 
pundits, and if was proposed as a kind of compromise, snd a check on Ameer 
Sing’s proceedings, that Serfujee should he declared his presumptive heir. 
This was strongly objected to by Mr. Swartz, who, in consequence of Amecr 
Sing’s outrageous treatment of Serfojce and the late rajah’s widows, had been 
permitted and assisted by the presidency to bring them to Madras. In a letter 
addressed to Sir Charles Oakley, the governor, on 27th January, 1798, he thus 
expressed his views :—“ When [heard that the honourable board was resolved to 
proclaim Serfojee, the adopted sou of the late Rajah of Tanjore, presumptive 
heir of the present rajah, aud that he was to suceced him in case the 
present raja should dic without having a son born of his lawfully 
married wite (for that seems to be the meaning of the word presumptive heir), 
the following thoughts occurred to my mind, which T beg leave to disclose to 
your honour, I thought if Serfojce is proclaimed presumptive successor or heir 
to the throne of Tanjore, then he stands a poor, or perhaps no chance ab all, of 
inheriting the country, for 

“His excellency the present rajah is but forty-three years old, and is now 
marrying one, or as some say two wives—he may therefore have a son, But if 
he does nob have a son, he may take an infant, declaring him to be his own 
son, born of his wife; his hatred and jealousy of Serfojee makes this conjecture 
very probable. The same has been done at Tanjore by Aperoop, the lawful 
bub barren wife of Serfojce Rajah. Or the present rajah may adopt another 
man’s son, This is more than a conjecture; he has already declared it to be 
his intention, being resolved to adopt Nana Sahib’s son. This Nana Sahib is 
the son of a concubine” In the subsequent part of the letter, Mr, Swartz 
oO 
entitled to dispose of it in any way. “Can he give away that which is not his 
own? and shall an error once committed to the prejudive of the lawful heir be 
continued, yo as bo supersede tho true and lawful het for ever, or annihilate 
his vight? Tt may be said that it would reflect on the deeision formerly made 
in favour of the present raja; but in my hunble opinion that decision was 
conditional, supposing the justice of the opinions given by the pundits; but as 
their opinion is found 4o be ill grounded, tho decision built upon it, one might 
think, would cease to be valid.” 

Lord Cornwallis acknowledge? that Mr. Swartz’s soutiments, in aritition 
to other circumstances, had made him very doubtful of Ameer Sing’s right, while 
he was entirely persuaded of lis personal unworthiness. THe considered it 
necessary, however, “to proceed with great cireumspection and delicacy in 
impeaching a right that has been sanctioned by a solemn decision, passed in 


argues that the present rajah, having no legal right to the throne, was not 
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AD io consequence of the answers Lhat were made by fifteen pundits to the questions 





that were referred to thom,” and therefore ouly recommended that at present 
Deomonin Serfojec should be proclaimed presumptive heir to the throne, and that in the 
seni ad meantime the question of right should again be opened up, by submitting the 
fee substance of the questions formerly considered by the Tanjore pundits to other 
pundits at Calentta and Benares. ‘Their opinion was contrary to that formely 
given, and Sir John Shore having informed the dircetors that he concurred in 
it, they formally decided in Serfojee’s favour. Still the final sleps were not 
taken when Lord Mornington arrived. After au investigation at Madras, the 
first act of his administiation in Bengal was to lodge a minute declaring Iis 
belief that Sertojee was the lawful heir, aud his determination forthwith to 
place him on the musnud This was only an act of justice, though ib is necd- 
less to deny that policy, fully as much as justice, prompled to tt Ameer Sing 
had been twelve yems in possession when lie was deposed to make way for 
Serfojoe, whose vreatest recommenilation to the governor-geneial and the Com- 
pany undoubtedly was, that he was not in a condition to refuse any terms that 
‘Iheeond night be dictated to him. Accordingly, by a treaty dated 25th October, 1799, 
ae he was taken bound to resign the whole administiation, civil and military, into 
the hands of the Company, and rest satisfied with a nominal sovercignty, and a 
pension of a lac of star pagodas (£10,000), drawn from the revenues, together 
with one-fifth of the net sum drawn. from the remainder. 
De Sai An arrangement similar to Lue above was shortly alberwards made in regard 
napating $0 Sural Jn 1759, when this impotlant town, in which the Company had long 
wee possessed. a factory, was suffering by a slate of anarehy, they were induced to 
wttack the castle, and succeeded in gaitiing possession of it. The naboh, finding 
it impossible to oust them, entered. into a treaty hy which a double government 
was established, the Company undertaking the defence, while tho nabolh 
retained the civil administration. This arrangement was alterwards confirmed 
by the Mogul. Their rights thus derived from Lhe same source were conse- 
quently equal, but British influence ultimately established a complete ascen- 
deney, and it was perfectly understood that the nalob could neither be 
appointed nox be able to retain his office without the concurrence of the Com- 
pany. The expense of maintaining the castle was not met by the revenue set 
apart for it, and various attempts were made to induce the nabob to increase 
it The plan proposed hy the Company, to diminish expense by improving 
the government, was to disband the nabob’s undisciplined soldiery, and substi- 
tute three of their own battalions to be maintained at the nabob’s expense. 
To this he manifested the greatest repugnance, objecting that bis fimds were 
not adequate, and that the proposal was a violation of the treaty of 1759, Ho 
had. agreed, however, to male some important concessions, but the treaty was 
nat concluded when he died in January, 1799, His only sou, an infant, 


survived hinaonly a few weeks, and the succession was claimed Ly his brother, 
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The Company, before consenting to recognize him, insisted on uew stipula- 4p a0, 
tions in their fwvour, but the utmost that the claimant would agree to give was 
a lac of rupees annually, because the revenue, he averred, would not afford astray 
more, This stm was decimed insuflicient, and the governor-general cut the Seer 
matter short by simply ordering that the nabob should be displaced, and the {S"""s 
government and revenues be transferred to the Company. The security and 

good government of Surat “can only be attained,” he said, “by the Company 

taking the entire civil and military government of the city into their own 
hands.” This looks very like “ necessity, the tyrant’s plea,” and we question 

if his lordship improved the plea much by arguing that “the operation of the 

treaty of 1759 ccased on the demise of Mayen-ed-din” (the nabob with whom it 

was made), and “the power of the Mogul, having also become extinct, it follows 

that the Company, not being restricted with respect to the disposal of the oftice 

of nabob by any specific treaty, are at liberty to dispose of it as they think 
proper.” They certainly had the power, but just as certainly they had not the 

vight to do it, and there need not, therefore, be any hesitation in saying that 

the whole proceeding was characterized by tyramry and injustice. Governor 
Dunean of Bombay made his appearauce at Surat with a treaty ready drawn, 

and the uabob had no choice but to sign it. By its terms he devolved the 

whole govermment on the Company, in retin for a pension of a lac of rupecs 

with w fifth of the nct amual revenue secured to himself and his heirs. 

The Nabob of Arcot's burn camo next, but the arrangement foreed upon The Nab 
him, though similar in kind, was rested on very different grounds. Among the cusedat 
papers found in the fort of Sceringapatam, were documents which seemed to anes 
establish a secret correspondence between the nabobs Mahomed Ali and Omdut- 
al-Omiih and Tippoo, for objects hostile to the imtercsly of the Company. 

When Tippoo’s two sons were carried off as hostages to Madras, they were 
accompanied by his two vakeels ov ambassadors, Gholam Ali Khan and Ali 
Reva Khan, who, as may be supposed, made good use of their opportunities, 
wid maintained a regular correspondence with their master, Their residence 
al Madras gave them opportunity of frequent intercourse with Mahomed Ali 
and his son, and the part of their correspondence detailing what passed during 
this intercourse constituted the main strength of the evidence on which a 
charge of treachery was brought against these nabobs. In addition to this 
correspondence only tvo other letters were produced, the one from a subsequent 
vakeel of Tippoo at Madras, aud the other under a fictitious name, bul supposed 
to be from Omdut-vl-Omrah. The most suspicious cirevunstance connected 
with this correspondence was the discovery of » cipher and a key to it, The 
key was found among Tippoo’s secret records, and was written in the same hand 
as that in which the letters from the nabob to the government were written; 
at tho foot of it was a note by Tippoo’s head moonsha, stating it Lo be from 
Omdut-ul-Omrah. Tho fictitions names of the cipher had been used in the 
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AD 179, correspondence, and the incaning of them as aseertainced by the key gave 
~~” evidence of the feelings which had dictated the correspondence. ‘Thus the 
English were designated by the name of tesw wareeds or aciv comers, the 


Nizam by that of heech or nothing, and the Mahrattas by that of pooch or 


contemptible. 
ee The correspondence in itself was by no means decisive Mach of it was 
tency 0 é | é < ‘ ‘ 
cme  CoINPlimentary, and probably nivant nolhing more than figurative and high- 


adopted in s _ 28 . 
regadto =flown oriental expressions are wniderslood to do. Religion was talked of) and 


Kibo the daty of aking common cause against the infidels, and hints were given to 
Tippoo as to the necessity of using crution in his intercourse with the French 
and the Mahrattas, of doing nothing rashly and biding Ids time. Nothing 
stronger than this was found, and it must be remembered that even this was 
nol brought home to the nabobs, since the statements were not made cdireetly 
by them, but only reported at second hand, On this subjeclh ib was justly 
observed by the Persian translator employed hy the governpment:— “The 
accuracy of reports from agents, natives of India, to their principals, cannot 
under any circumstances be implicitly relied on; and in one of the reports of 
the valceely, whieh coutains the substance of a conferenes between themselves, 
tle princes and the nabob, at which Colonel Doveton was present, a speech is 
ascribed to that gentleman which is evidently fabricated—a circumstance which 
bends to weaken the validity of all their reports; and if the evidence of the 
nabobs’ conduct rested solely upon them, the proofs unight be considered as 
extremely defective aud problematical,” Additional evidence therefore was 
necessary, and no means of obtaining it were omitted. A list of wilnessos was 
produced, and Mi. Webhe, secretary to the Madras government, and Colonel 
Barry Close, resident in Mysore, were appointed counnissioners to examine 
them. The most important were the two vakcels, who were still living, aud 
leing now pensioners of the Company cold have no interest in concealing the 
Wwuth, afler they were assured thab nothing which they shid would criminite 
themselves, and had on the contrary an intelligible interest to assish iu inaking 
out a case which they knew that their paymasters were anxious to ostablish, 
Ali Reza, who was residing at Vellore, was first exeunined, and in the opinion of 
the commissioners evinced “an carnest disposition to develope the truth.” 
Gholam Ali, resident at Seringapatam, impressed them less favourably, aud 
scemed even to feign cdotage as a means of concealment, Both the vakeels 
testified that the complimentary expressions employed in their reports were, 
couformebly to the custom of the country, much exaggerated, and gave other 
evidence which weakened rather than strengthened the proof of crituinal inten- 
tion in the nabobs, Several other witnesses weve exrumined, Lt those of (hom 
who from their position were most competent so completely failed to establish 
any fact, that the commissioners “thought it unnecessary to record thotr 
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A. singular specimen of the lamentable extent to which our judgments are ap 1800 
Dinssed by our wishes, may be found in the fact, that the leading authorities of ~~ 


the Tndian govermnent, both abroad and in this country, were ready on this Sniiernes 
unperfeet evidence Lo hold the charge of treasmnable correspondence coin pletely io 
proved, aud tn consequence to blacken the mewory of the deecascd nabob, and {ents 
lako signal vengeance on his suceessor, who could hardly be said to live, as he aon 
was pining away under a mortal disease. With nothing but the duewments 
hefore him, and before a single witness was exauined, Lord Mornington had 
svidently made up his aind, and wrote as follows:—‘A deliberate consideration 
of the evidence resulting from the whole of these documents has not only con- 
firmed in the most unquestionable menuer wy suspicions of the existence of a 
score correspondence Letween the personages already named, but satistied my 
jrdement, that its objects on the part of the Nabob Wallajah (Mahomed Ali) 
and Ondnt-w-Omrah, and especially of the latter, was of the most hostile 
tendency to the British interests. The proofs arising from the papers would 
certainly be sufficient Lo justify the British govermment in depriving that 
faithloss and ungrateful prince of all means of rendering any part of the 
resourees of the territories, which he holds wnder the protection of the Compaay, 
subservient to the further violation of his engagements and to the prosecution 
of his desperate purposes of treachery and ingratitude.” Lord Clive, governor 
of Madras, after the witnesses had heen examined, arrived at the sane conclu- 
sion, "With this strong evidence of internal treachery, and of open opposition 
to our interests in the Carnatic, established ly treaty, ib is my deliherate 
opinion that a further adherence to the letter of the treaty of (792, while the 
Naboh Oimdut-wl-Omrab has heen and now is perfidiously betraying the spirit 
and substance of the wliance between him and the Company, would be as 
inconsistent with the tiue principles of public faith, as it would be obviously 
incompatible with the preservation of our just rights and interests Ou there 
grounds 1 have no hesitation in reconunending to your lordship the immediate 
assumption of the civil and military government of the Carnatic, under such 
provisions as yorw lordship aay he pleased to authorize for his highness the 
nabob, his highnoss’s family, and the principal officers of his government.” 

The above letter of Lord Clive was written. on the 23d of May, 1800, but a Menetres ut 


full year elapsed before the final steps were taken. The governor-general had son 
intended to proceed to Madras as soon. as the season would penmit, and persou- ihe hous 
ally perform this great act of retributive justice, Circumstances, however, ae 
eecurred which made this impossible, and he direcled that Mr. Webbe should 

come to Culeutla, in order that he might obtain the fullest information from 

im before issuing his final arrangements. This delay gave Lord Mornington 

an opportunity of learning the views of the home authoritics on. the subject of 

the Mysore correspondence. The Board of Control agreed in lis lordship’s con- 
clusions, and in the measures which he had declared his intontion of adopting, 
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The secret committee of dnectors not only held the treachery of the correspond- 
ence proved, bub stated that many other chceumstanees might in their opinion 
be urged to strengthen the doubts of the nabob’s fidelity to the fuidamental 
engagements with the Company, and ieferred particularly to the mode in which 
he had evacuated a fort in (796, than which, they remarked, ‘a more decided 
instunce of disattection can seaecly be imagined” I]t would rather seem, how- 
ever, that the dihectors only appoved “ol demanding rome more certain 
pledges of the fidelity of Omdut-wW-Omerah than the Company then possessed.” 
In fact, 1b is impossible not to see that the discovery of the Mysore cortespond- 
ence was held to be most opportune, and that ib was determined from the first 
to use it for the purpose of forcing an arrangement, whieh was fell to be 
extremely desitable, but to which it had been found itapossible to obtain the 
nabob’s assent But for this the treachery said to have been discovered might 
ensily have been overlooked. It was perfectly understood that Mahomed Ali 
and his sons had no real attachment to the Company, and submitted to the 
control exercised over them fiot necessity, and nob fiom choice, They lad 
repeately complained of being defiauded of what they called theiy sovereign 
rights, and there could not be a doubt that they would gladly have availed 
themselves of an opportunity of shaking off a galling yoke. Professor Wilson 
states the case very fanly, when he sys in a note lo Mills’ Aistory (vel. vi, 
p 824):—"It may be achnitted that upon the face of the correspondence little 
appeared to convict the nawahs of the Carnatic of actual treachery against the 
British government, yeb there ean be little diffieully in crediting that they 
entertained hostile sentiments towards it, or that they expressecl those senti- 
ments to Tippoo’s vakeels. Although, then, the correspondence with 'Tippeo 
may not substantiate any conspiracy against the [nglish power, it is impossible 
to question the inference that is reasonably drawn from it, an urference which 
seareely required such testimony—that no reliance could be placed upon the 
fidelity or attachment of the nabobs of Arcot” Thus far Professor Wilson 
states the ense with perfect accuracy, but we think he is egregiously in error 
when he adds—“Their political position, and their religions creed, rendered 
them irreconcileable foes, and with this conviction it would have been folly to 
have intrusted them longer with any degrve of political power.” Were this 
apology for the proceeding of tho Company well founded, it would follow that 
they were entitled to overthrow and extinguish every native govermnent in 
their vicinity, on the stinple ground that political position, and difference of 
religion, made them iireconcileable foes. Then what is meant by saying that 
the Company had ‘“intrusted” the nabobs with political power? When did the 
Company becone the absolute sovereigns of the Carnatic, and whon did the 
nabobs begin to hold it under them in trust? Is ib nob notorious Lhat even in 
an Huropean treaty the Nabob of the Carnatic had been formally recognized as 
a’soveraign prince, and that the Company, besides entering into treaties with 
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him on that footing, had proclaimed themselves his vassals, by solieiting and 
accepling a jaghire fiom him? There was indeed much “folly” in the intet- 
couse of the Company with the nabob, bub as they had never intiusted him 
‘with any degiee of political power,” there is no sense in speaking of the 


“folly” of prolonging the trust 


AD 1801 


The atrangewent ultimately made with regud to the Canatic virtually tt a 


acquitted the nabobs of the heaviest charges which had been brought against 
them, Had they been, as Lod Mornington asserted, prosecuting “desperate 
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pu poses of treachery and ingratitude,” or, as Lod Chive expressed it, “perfidi- 
ously betraying the spirit and substance of the alliance,” absolute expulsion was 
the jnoper sentence, since the very idea of compounding with traitors was 
absurd = And yet what was the comse which it was 1esolved to follow? To 
begin with negotiation, for the purpose of obtaining a complete resiznation of 
the civil and military government of the Carnatic to the Company. Could the 
nabob’s consent Le obtained, no mention was to be made of hiy guilt, but on 
the contrary he was to be liberally pensioned, and treated as an old and faath- 
ful ally. It was only im the event of its being necessary to overcome opposi- 
tion, that “the combination of fortunate circumstances” which had “revealed 
his correspondence” was to be turned to account, however painful it might be, 
“to expose the humiliating proofs of the ingratitude and treachery with which 
these infatuated princes had acted towards that power which had uniformly 
proved their guardian and protector.” The ultimate result of the proceedings 
was to secure a valuable end by very unworthy means, 

When tho final instructions of Lord Mornington reached Madras, it was too 
leto to negotiate with Omdut-ul-Omrah, Hewas on his deathbed, and expired 


on the 15th July, 1801. When his recovery becattie hopeless, the tranquillity 
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of his lash moments was distubed by intiigues for the succession among the 
different members of the family, and Lord Clive deemed it necessary to luke 
military ovcupation of his palave, for the purpose both of preserving order and 
preventing the dilapidation of treasure Among the claimants to the succession 
Lord Moinington had selected two—the one Ali Hussein, the reputed son of 
Omdul-wl-Omiah, and the other Azecm-u-Dowlah, the acknowledged son of lis 
younger brother Ameer-ul-Omrah. To the former, and, in the event of refusal, 
to the latter, the succession was to be offered, on the previous condition of hold- 
ing only a nominal sovercignty with a liberal pension. Omdut-ul-Ommwah by 
his will declared his son Ali Hussein, a youth of eighteen years of age, his heir, 
and appointed Mahomed Nejecb Khan and Tookee Ali Khan his guaidians. 
With these two, therefore, a few hours after the death, Mr. Webbe and Colonel 
Close were deputed as commissioners to hold a consultation, [t was continued 
for several days without result, the guardians positively declining the terms 
The commissioners refused to tale a final answer from the guardians, and 
demanded an interview with Ali ILussein himself After many objections it 
was granted, but when it took place he simply .eferred them'to lis guardians, 
plainly declaring that “his counsels and theirs could never Le separated.” [Le 
was not to be parted with in this swmmary way, and the commissioners there- 
fore intimated that Lord Clive desired a personal interview, and would for that 
purpose receive hin in the tent of the Coimpany’s officer commanding the troops, 
which had been stationed at the palace. When the guardians retired to provide 
the necessary equipage and accessories, Ali TTussein whispered that they had 
deceived him. During the interview with Lord Clive he made the same stabe- 
ment against the guardians without hesitation, and declared his disapprobation 
of the issue to which matters had heen brought by them. The proposal was 
then repeated to him im the most distinct manner, and he declared. his readiness 
to accept of it, It was supposed that the whole business was now on the eve 
of being satisfactorily arranged, and the greater, therefore, was the surprise of 
the commissioners when, during an interview on the following day while the 
guardians were present, Ali Hussein retracted everything he had said to Loud 
Clive. A. second interview with his Jordship im private failed to change 
his resolution. His whole family, he said, had been convened for the purpose 
of assisting his judgment; his resolution was final; he was prepared Lo meet 
every danger rather than subscribe ta the conditions proposed, Further 
negotiation being useless, Lord Clive retired, afler intimating to him that ho 
had forfeited all claim to consideration, aud must await the extreme measures 
which his conduct had rendered unavoidable. 

1 now only remained to bring forward the other candidate who had gained 
Lord Mornington’s preference. The first difficulty was to obtain access bo him, 
as. he Nvas kept in rigorous confinement, and the least lint of his intended 
elevation would probably have cost him his Jife. This difficully was unexpect- 
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edly removed by the guardians themselves. Becoming impatient of delay they 
had of their own accord placed Ali Hussein privately on the inusnud, and were 
reported to be preparing to repeat the ceremony publicly ou the following day. 
Lord Clive imnediately took the necessary steps to prevent them, and by 
seenpying the palace with the Company's troops, and removing all the late 
nabob’s guards, obtained possession of Azeem-u-Dowlal’s person. The sudden 
elevation {vom a prison to the musnud was too tempting to leave him any 
inclination to demur to the terms, and on the 25th of July, 1801, Azeem-a- 
Dowlah ascended the musnud with the title of nabob, and a pension of one- 
fifth of the annual revenues, while the Company gained the object for which 
they had loug been striving, by becoming vested with the whole civil and 
iuilitary goverment of the Carnatic, 

Mention has Leen made of the intention of Lord Mornington to visit 
Madras, and mate the settlement of the Camatic in person, The main cause 
of his being obliged to abandon this intention was the state of affairs in Oude. 
By Lord Teigumouth’s treaty, the Company were at liberty to increase the 
foree sorving in Oude, whenever it might be deemed necessary for the security 
of the contracting parties. The threatened invasion by Zeman Shah, and the 
disordered state of the government under the nabob’s mutinous and ineffective 
military cstablishment, determined the governor-general to make a large 
increase of the Company's, and at the same time eflect a corresponding reduc- 
tion of the native troops. , When the proposal was first made to the nabob, he 
acquiesced in its propriety, but on second thoughts, after finding how much ib 
would lessen his consequence with his adheronts, he withdrew his assent and 
began to throw every obstacle in the way. 

One of the methods which the nalob took to evade the reformation which 
he saw was about to be forced upon him, was to feign a desire to abdicate, 
Addressing Colonel fvott, the resident, al an interview, he said “that his mind 
was not disposed to the cares and fatigues of government; that as one of his 
sons would be raised to the musnud, bis name would remain; and thal he was 
possessed of money sufficient for his support, and the gratification of all his 
desives it a private station.” Ata second interview, he returned to the subject 
of his abdication, and stated as Liy motives, “the refractory aud perverse dispo- 
sition of the people at large,” the “want of zeal and fidélity in the men imme- 
diately about his person,” the “arrogance of some of the aumils,” and “the 
open cisohedience of others.” The resident was uot blind to the advantages 
which the Company aight derive from the abdication, bub deemed it prudent 
to expostulate with the nabob on the subject, showing lim that the remedy of 
the evils was within his own power. “A strong and just administration would,” 
he suid, “insure the obedience of the bulk of his subjects,” and attach them “to 
his person and government,” and the “reform of the military establishment was 
the specific measure that would curb the arrogance of the amils” Tf he 
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would only “reject the advice of interested favourites, and be guided by the 
impartial and friendly council” of the goyvernor-general, “the aflairs of his 
government would be conducted with ease to himself, to the acquisition of a 
high iepulation, and to the prosperity and happiness of his subjects.” As he 
was about lo resign, the nabob observed that it was unnecessary to enter on 
the subject of military reform. In this observation the resident acquiesced, and. 
in consequence abstained from delivering a letter in which’ the governor-geneial 
had explained his views There was afterwards reason to suspect that the 
delay which he thus gained was one of the main objects which the uabob aimed 
at when he announced his intention to abdicate. Ile made a grievous mistake 
when he thus attempted to trifle with Lord Mornington 

As soon as the proposal of abdication was announced to the governor. 
general, it was so much in accordance with his own wishes that he caused his 
military sccretary, after only a week’s delay, to communicate with the resident 
respeeting i, “The proposition of the vizier,” writes the secretary, “is preg - 
nant with such benefit not only to the Company but to the inhabitants of 
Oude, that his lordship thinks it cannot be too wmuch cucomaged, and that 
there are no civeumstances which shall be allowed to impede the accom plish- 
ment of the grand ohject which it leads to. This object his lordship considers 
to be the acquisition by the Company of the exclusive authority, civil and 
military, over the dominions of Oude.” The formal abdication his lordship did 
not consider necessary to this end. On the contrary, he thought that ib might 
cause embarrassment by raising a question of succession; aud he therefore pro- 
posed a secret treaty, by which the nabob should vest the Company in the civil 
and military establishment of the country, and in which his sons should be “no 
further mentioned than may be necessary for Ue purpose of securing to them 
a suitable provision.” In regard to the treasmes and jewels left by tho Late 
nabob, the governor-general, on Sadat Ali’s agreeing to the above arrangement, 
would have “little difficulty in allowing his excellency to appropriate” them, 
under deduction of arrears of subsidy and of any other debts duc to the 
Company. 

A treaty embodying the above stipulalions was forwarded to the resident, 
and on being submitted to the nabob wag perused by him with great appareut 
calmness. IIe put some questions as to the authority which was Lo romain with 
his successor, and on being told that the plan did not provide for a successor, 
asked “whether a family, which had beon established for a number of years, 
was to abandon the sovereignty of its hereditary dominions.” ‘The resident 
could only refer to the ample provision made for the comfort aud mdependence 
of that family, The impression left upon him is thus doserihed:—* Krom this 
conversation 1 can hardly venture to draw any conclusion, and shall therefore 
only observe, that though his exccllency is perfectly master of concoaling his 
passions, yet if he had entertained an immoveable repugnance to the basis of 
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the treaty, he could scarcely have disguised it under smiles and an unaltered ap, 1700, 
countenance.” Whether the professed desire to abdicate had been mere pretence, =" 
or the intimation that, if he should abdicate he must not expect to take with The Nabos 
him the whole of his accumulated wealth, had induced him to abandon an inten- ee 
tion once really entertained, it is certain that he soon legan 10 retract. A few 

days after the above interview the resident was waited upon by the nabob, 

whose views appeared to have undergone a considerable change. After some 
preliminary remarks, wrote the resident, “his excellency proceeded to declare, 

that the proposition offered by your lordship was so repugnant to his 
fvelings—departed so widely, in a most essential point, from the principle 

on which he wished to relinquish the government, and would, were he to 

accept it, bring upon him such indelible disgrace and odium, that he could 

never voluntarily subscribe to it. The sovereignty of these dominions had 

been in the family near a hundred years, and the transfer of it to the Com- 

pany, under the stipulations proposed by your lordship, would in fact be a sale 

of it, for money and jewels; that every sentiment of respect for the name of 

his ancestors, and every consideration for his posterity, combined to preclude 

lim from assenting to so great a sacrifice for the attainment of his personal 

ease and advantage.” His ultimate proposition was thal he should appoint his 
snecessor; when this was objected to, he concluded with saying, that “he was 

ready to abandon his design of retirement, and to retain the charge of the 
government.” On being reminded that the military reform would still be 
necessary, the nabob observed “that the reform of his military establishment 

upon the principles proposed by your lordship would annihilate his authority 

in lis own dominions.” 

Lord Mornington, suspecting that “his excellency’s principal, if not sole view Jstemme 
in. the late transaction, has been to ward off the reform of his military establigh- geveno- 
ment,” declared himself “extremely disgusted at the duplicity and insincerity of me 
his conduct,” and determine to lose no time in cuforcing his own plan of mili- 
tary reform. By the treaty concluded by Lord Teignmouth, the whole defence 
of Oude was undertaken by the Company. The amount payable by the nabob 
as subsidy was, under ordinary circumstances, fixed at seventy-six lacs, but if it 
should at any time become necessary to increase Une Company's troops beyond 
13,000 men, the subsidy was to be proportionably increased, The necessity 
of an increase was, apparently by the letter, and unquestionably by the spirit 
of the treaty, left to the decision. of the Company, and on this ground the gov- 
crnor-geneval held that they were entitled, without consulting the nabob, to 
burden him with the permancnt payment of troops to any extent which they 
inight choose to consider necessary. In the present instance, the number which 
the governor-goneral resolved to send fixed an additional burden of £500,000 
storling on the revenne of Oude, and made the whole sum permanently payable 
as subsidy amount to ono crore and twenty-six lacs, or rather more than a 
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of the general resources of his excellency’s dominions” He concluded with 
declaring, that “no effectual security can be provided against the ruin of the 
provinee of Oude, until the exclusive management of the civil and military 
government of that country shall be transferred to the Company, under suitable 
provisions for the maintenance of his execlleney and his family No other 
remedy can effect any considaable improvement in the resources of the state, 
or can ultimately secure its external safety and internal peace.” 

Entertaining these views, the governoi-general could not consistently make 
any proposal which did nob embody them, and yet, as if conscious that an 
attempt to cary them out by violent methods would expose hint to a chaige of 
tyranny aud injustice, he modified his measures so far as to give him the choice 
of two propositions. The oue was to cede his whole dominions to the Com- 
pany, reserving to himself and his successors only a nominal sovereignty; the 
other was to cede ouly as much of his dominions as would yield a revenue equal 
to the whole of the augmented subsidy of which he had been compelled to bear 
the burden. ‘Tho whole revenue of Oude at this time fell short of two millions 
and a half sterling, and as the subsidy considerably exceeded onc million, bhe ouly 
alternative lefl to the nabob was to allow himself to be deposed, or to allow 
the Compauy to seize and appropriate one-half of his dominions, im considera- 
tion of their undertaking to defend the other half, and eoutrol him in the mien- 
agement of it. This was in substance the option submilted to the nabob, Can 
we wonder that he complained bitterly, or deny that he complained justly of 
harsh and iniquitous treatinent? 

The nabob had no hesitation in rejecting the first proposition, ‘As it is 
impossible for me with iny own hands to exclude myself from my patrinonial 
dominions (for what advantage should T derive from so doing?}—this therefore 
ig a measure which T will never adopt.” To the second proposition he mani- 
fesied the greatest repugnance, and urged an objection which was never 
answered. By Lord Teignmouth’s treaty, the Company were ontitled on 
failuve of payment of the subsidy to take such steps as night scem necessary to 
obiain it, Of course when there was no failure they had no right 40 interfere. 
The nabob accordingly argued thus:—* Since I have nob in any way delayed 
or neglected to discharge the kists for the expenses of the troops, but have paid 
them with punctuality, where is the occasion for requiring any territorial 
resource?—I expect to derive the most substantial profits from bringing into a 
flourishing condition this country, which has so long been in a state of waste 
and ruin. By a separation of territory, my hopes of these substantial profits 
would be cntirely cut off, and a great Joss would accrue, ITow then can 1 
assent to any territorial cession?” Instead of contradicting the slatemont that 
the kists had been punctually paid, or attempting to answer the argument 
founded upon it, the governor-general satisfied himself with such declamation 
as the following:—“I now declare to ‘your excellency, in the most oxplicil 
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terms, that I consider it to be my positive duty to resort to any extremity 
rather than suffer the farther progress of that ruin, to which the interests of 
your excellency and the honourable Company are exposed, by the continued 
operation of the evils and abuses actually existing in the civil and military 
administration of the province of Oude.” To the resident he wrote:—' Any 
further reference to me from Onde is unnecessary. I therefore exnpower you to 
act under the instiuctions contained in this letter, without waiting for addi- 
tional orders, [f therefore, his excellency should persist in rejecting both 
propositions, you will inform him that any further remonstrance to me on this 
subject will be unavailing; that you are directed to insist upon the immediate 
cession of the territory proposed to he transferred to the Company; and that im. 
the event of his excellency’s refusal to issue the necessary orders for that 
purpose, you are authorized to direct the British troops to march for the pur- 
pose of ostablishing the authority of the British government within those dis- 
tricts.” To this, the awltimc ratio to which the governor-general was always 
too ready to resort when dealing with native powers, the nabob could make no 
reply, and after some stipulations which he proposed had been discainfully 
rejected, he declared that no other altermative was allowed him than that of 
“passive obedience” to whatever measures might be resolved on; “the utmost 
Which could be expected from him was passive submission to those measures ;” 
his lordship’s power could dispose of “the whole of his territorial possessions, 
and of his treasures;” “he neither had the inclination nor the strength to resist 
iL; but he could not yield a voluntary consent to propositions injurious to his 
reputation.” Such were the circumstances under which the Nahkob of Oude 
was compelled to conclude a treaty, which extorted from him one-half of his 
territorics, and left him, in regard to the other half, nothing more than a 
nominal sovereignty. 

Before the arrangements were concluded, Lord Mornington deemed it 
necessary to despatch his brother, the Honourable Henry Wellesley (alterwards 
Lord Cowley), on a mission to Lucknow, in the hope that his diplomatic talents, 
combined with his near relationship to the governor-general, might enable 
him to smooth down any difficulties which still stood in the way. Mr. Wellesley 
arrived on the 3d of September, 1801, and on the 5th placed in the hands of 
the nabob a memorial explanatory of the objects of his mission, The alterna- 
tive of the two propositions was again tendered to him, and he was invited to 
a renewed discussion of the merits, He consented, but soon gave a peremptory 
rojection of the first proposition, on the ground that il would bring “an ever- 
lasting stigma on his name, by depriving a whole family of such a kingdom.” 
My. Wellesley and the resident endeavoured to reason him out of this belicf by 
iclling him “that his exccllency xrcasoned upon the first proposition as if the 
exceution of it deprived him of the possession of the musnud, whereas the true 
oxtent and meaning of it, and indeed the primaiy object, was to i him- 
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self and posterity more firmly and securely on the musnud, with all the slate, 
digmity, and influence” Can anything be mote ludicrous and insulting? The 
proposition was that le should cede all lis teritorics In perpetuity to the Com- 
pany, and bind hinself never to 1eside in them, and the effect of ut, he is told, 
will be to establish bim and his posteuity more famly and secmely in the 
possession of all the state, dignity, and attuence of his exalted station Tad 
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the nabol been simple enough to believe this representation and. do acé upon 
it, would ib have beon possible to deny that he had been swindled out of his 
dominions? 

While the nabob positively rejected the one proposition and delayed his 
passive assent to tho other, the goveinor-general lost patience, and caused 
intimation Lo be made to him that, m the event of further delay, he would uot 
even have the privilege of choosing. The British government would choose for 
him by selecting the proposition to which he was known to be most 1epuguant, 
The nabob, now reduced to extremity, only begged to be allowed. to depart on 
a pilyrimage, and appoint his sou to act for him during lis absence, Ile no 
longer withheld. his consent, but he wished not to be present at the execution. 
He gives his reason:—I should consider it a disgrace, aud ib would he highly 
unpleasant to me to show my face to my people here” The indulgence thus 
asked was conceded, and the treaty was signed on. the 10th of November, 1801 
The possession of one-half of the territories of Oude thus passed to the Company 
by a stroke of the pen, and the possesvion of the other hal! was so imperfectly 
guaranteed to the nabob that the Company could be at no Joss at any future 
time for a plausible pretext for seizing it It is not unworthy of notice that 
the cession made to the Company included nearly the whole of the territories 
which the nabob’s father, Sujah-u-Dowlab, had acquired, partly from the Com- 
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pany and partly by their aid, at the cost of about a million sterling By a 
singular reverse of circumstances the Company were able, after having pocketed 


AD. 1901, 


the price, to seize the territories, and thus obtain possession both of price and gran tone 


subject. Mr. Hastings sold the provinces of Corah and Allahabad, and hired 
oul British troops to make an iniquitous conquest with the avowed object of 
improving the frontiers of Oude, aud interposing it asa barrier for the protection 
of the Company, and Lord Mornington had now taken possession of all the 
territories thus acquired with the avowed object of interposing the Company as 
a harrier for the protection of Oude. There is too much ground to believe that 
in both cases the avowed was very different from the real object, aud both 
honour and justice were sacrificed to policy. At the same time, how much 
soever the means employed must be reprobated, it is impossible to deny that a 
very great hoon was conferred on the inhabitants of the ceded countries when 
they passed from the government of Sadat Ali to that of the Company. Im- 
mediately after ratifying the treaty the governor-gencral provided for the 
settlement of the new territory by establishing a board of commissioners, com- 
posed of three civil servants of the Company, presided over by Mr. Henry 
Wellesley as liewtenant-vovernor, 

Before the conelnsion of the treaty the governor-general had set out on a 
tour to the north, and was at Benares when the treaty was sent to him for 
‘alilication. [na previous part of the journcy a letter arrived from Mr. Wel- 
lesley, intimating that the nabob had some thoughts of imitating the example 
of his predecessor, and supplying the deficiencies of his revenue by ploudering 
the Legum his grandmother. As Mr. Hastings had sanctioned a similar pro- 
ceeding, and drawn large suns by means of it, the Nabob of Oude, who had 
himself no scruples on the subject, imagined that the present governor-general 
would be equally unscrupulous, and proposed that, in the event of the territorial 
cession being carried oul, he should be permitted in this way to compensate 
himself. The begun, who had a suspicion of the treatinent which Ler grandson 
was preparing for her, endeavoured to avert it by not only soliciting the pyro- 
tection of the British government, but offering to constitute the Company her 
heix, The legality of such a proceeding was more than doubtful; but the 
governor-general, while admitting as a general rule “the justice and policy of 
preventing the transfer of individual property by gift or testamont to a foreign 
stato,” held that there were peculiarities in the position of the begum which 
might justify the Company in accepting the legacy, Any doubt which he 
might have had on the subject was removed by the above proposal of the 
nabol, to which his lordship, instead of imitating the unworthy example which 
Mr. Hastings had set him, ordered his secretary to return the following indig- 
nant angwer:—* The inclination manifosted by his excellency the vizier in the 
form of a conditional assent to Lieutenant-colonel Scott's proposal for a terri- 
torial cession, to degrade and despoil the imost distinguished characters of his 
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family and his court—a design, though under some degree of disguise, particu- 
laily direeled to the begum—and his insidiows and disgraceful attempt to 
obtain the sanction of the British name to such unwatrantable acts of proserip- 
tion, have given additional weight in his lordship’s wind to the arguments 
above detailed, and have determined his lordship not only to acquiesce in the 
begmn’s proposal to its full extent, if it should be revived on her part, but to 
encourage her highness to renew her proposition at the carliost period of tine, 
and by every justifiable means ” 

Mr. Wellesley, in the course of his duties as liettenant-governor of the 
ceed districts, had his atlention called to the popition of the Nabob of Fur- 
ruckabad, who was a tributary of Oude, and had now, in consequence of the 
territorial cession, become a tributary of the Company. His territory, forming 
part of the fertile tact of the Doab, extended for about 150 miles along the 
right or western bank of the Ganges, and yielded a revenue of above ton lacs 
(£100,000). While subject to Onde the nabob had been wider the special 
protection of the Company, and he naturally expected that when his allegiance 
was entirely transferred to ib lis position would be improved. ‘The suecession 
had devolved upon hin in consequence of the murder of his father hy his 
eldest son, Le was then too young to undertake the government, and a regent 
had been appointed; but the young nabob was now approaching majoriby, and, 
as he had always had a dislike to the regent, he was in hopes of being permitied 
vo take the administration into his own hands. My. Wellesley, as leutenant- 
governor, had fixed his residence at Bareilly. Hither the nabob and the regent 
repaired with a view to a new arrangement, The regent arrived first, and took 
the opportunity of an. interview to give the nabob a very bad character, This 
would not have told much against him; but, unfortunately for him, the gover- 
nor-general had adopted a policy which he was determined to follow whenever 
he found it not absolutely impracticable. This was to pension the native roles, 
as he had dono in Tanjore and attempted to do in Oude, and assume the whole 
civil and military government in name of the Company. When this plan was 
submitted to the nabob, he requested that it should be put in writing, and after 
perusing il gave ulterance to his feelings in the following terims:—“ When 1 
was in hopes that IT should be put in possession of the country and property, 
this proposition is made toine. I am totally ata loss what to do. If I deliver 
over the country to the English government, all ny relations and my neighbour's, 
and all the nobility of Hindvostan will say that LT have been found so unfit by 
the English govermment that they did not think it proper to intrust me with 
the management of such a country, and £ shall never escape for many genora- 
tions from the sncers of the people. If on the contrary, 1 say anything in 
disobedience to your orders, it will be against all rules of submission aid 
propriety,” In this dilerama he proposed that the Wnglish government should 
make one of, its own servants superintondent of revenue, with power to send 
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his agents into the villages and act aloug with the Furruckabad collectors 
By this means, he said, “your wishes may be accomplished, and my honour 
and name preserved throughout Hindoostan” Mi Wellesley, acting under the 
instructions of the goveinor-general, turned a deaf ear to these remonstiances, 
and the nabob was cumpelled to submut to all the disgrace ho had 60 canestly 
deprecated, and. cede his tertories in perpettity to the Company in return for 
w pension Before the settlement of the te1itorial cessions im Oude was com- 
pleted, it was necessary to have recourse to aims in order to reduce a 1efiactory 
gomludar of the name of Bagwunt Sing, who maintained an army of 20,000 
men Ife had two strongholds, Bidgeghur and Sasanee, both of which stood 
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siages and made a good defence; Sasance, in particular, situated on the route 
from Agra to Alighuy, repulsed a premature assault, and was not evacuated by 
its garrison till the siege was undertaken by the commander-in-chief in person 
and the approaches had been regularly advanced to the distance of 200 yards. 
In March, 1802, the settlement having been completed, the board of commis- 
sioners for Oude was dissolved, and Mr. Wellesley sho: tly after sailed for Europe. 

The governor-general, amid the numerous subjects which occupied his 
attention in India, looked beyond its limits, and engaged in various measures 
which, whilo they were intended to give additional security to the Indian 
government, had a direct bearing on European polities. The earliest of these 
measures was the mission of Captain Maleolin to the court of Persia towards 
the end of 1799 The object was to enter into political and commercial treaties 
with the shah, by which the general interests of Great Britain might be pro- 
moted, and, al the same time, encourage him to make a diversion in Cabool, 
which would give Zeman Shah sufficient ocenpation at home, and oblige hin 
to abandon his schomes of conquest in Tndia This mission, from the ability 
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with which i was conducted, and the interesting account which Sir John 
Maleolin has given of it, acquired a considerable degree of celelaity; but, from 
various causes, the brilliant results al one thue anticipated fiom: ib were not 
realized The next forcign measure of importance projected by the governor- 
general was an expedition agaiusl the Mauritius. The French privatecrs 
which found an asylum there had, since the commencement of the war, been 
most destructive to British commerce, and nothing promised to be more effica- 
cious in suppressing their depredations than the capture of their place of 
rendezvous With this view an armament was fitted onl under the command 
vf Uolonel Wellesley in the end of 1800, and arrived in the harbour of Trin- 
eoualee, in Ceylon, to wait for Admiral Rainier, commanding the British 
sqyuadron in the Indian Oecan. An extraordinary crotchet on the part of tho 
wlmiral frustrated the expedition. The governor-gencral, he thought, had no 
right Lo engage in it without the express connmaud of his majesty, signified in 
the usual official form to the Indian government and to the eommuuders of his 
majesty’s sea and land forces. On this ground he refused bo co-operate, and 
belore his seruples could be overcome the lwoops designed for the expedition 
were reqtired Jor a different service. ‘This was an expedition from Bombay to 
Tigypt, to co-operate with the British forees which were engaged in frustrating 
the views of the French in that country. When the governorgeneral was 
obliged to abandon his designs on the Mauritius, he was meditating an attack 
on Batavia, when instructions from England tunod attention bo Keypl. The 
governor-general had in some measure anticipated these instructions hy causing 
a body of 1600 native infantry to be held in readiness ab Bombay for foreign 
service. These, having been joined by the troops from Trincomalee, sailed from 
Bombay under General Baird, and reached Jedda, on the cast coast of the Red 
Sea, on the ISth of May, 1801. Here they were joined by a body of troops 
from the Cape. The united force, now amounting to 7000 men, of whom 2000 
were sopoys, proceeded northwards to Cosseir, which was reached on the Sth 
June, Intelligence had previously been received of the victory gained over the 
French by Sir Ralph Abercromby, though at the expense of his own valuable 
life. Hlostilities, however, were still raging, and General Baird commenced his 
march, across the desert. It was accomplished with much dilliculty, bub without 
any serious loss; and the whole army, after having been carried down tho 
Nile in boats, assembled in the Isle of Rhonda on the 27th of August. — Lb 
expected still to be in time to assist in the capture of Alexandtia; bub, on 
arriving at Rosetta, received intelligence that Menon, who, on Bonaparte’s 
departure, assumed the chief command, had capilatated. THostilities in Egypt 
consequently ceased, and shortly aflerwards the peace of Amicus was pro- 
claimed, The Indian army had thus no opportunity of gaining ary laurels in 
the field; but the expedition itself, and the marcli across the desert, no moan 
achievements, are well entitled 40 an honourable place in Indian history, 
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On the Ist of J anuary, 1802, the governor-general addressed a letter to 
the directors, iutimating his intention to resign at the close of the year. His 
reasons were not given, but there could be no doubt that he was mainly intlu- 
enced by a want of confidence, if not actual hostility, evinced towards lim by 
the directors themsclves in various proceedings. The caalier acts of his admiu- 
istration, and more especially the conquest of Mysore, had been universally 
applanded, The crown had hastened to do him honour by conferring on him 
the title of Marqnis Wellesley, and the court of directors had passed a resolu- 
tion, afterwards unanimously confirmed by the court of proprietors, bearing 
testimony Lo his eminent services, and rewarding them with an annuity of 
£5000. In proportion, however, as the views of his lordship’s administration 
seemed to enlarge, and the acyuisition of new territories was followed by its 
necessary consequence, increased expenditure, dissatisfaction began to be felt, 
and even, to be expressed by overt acts. Several of his appointments to office 
were animdverted upon and rescinded. The appointment of his brother, 
My. Henry Wellesley, to be one of the Mysore commissioners, was objected to 
as inconsistent with the act of parliament, which specially reserved all such 
offices to covenanted servants of the Company; the emoluments allowed to his 
other brother, Colonel Wellesley, as governor of Mysore, were cut down as 
extravagant, and a peremptory order to reduce the army of the Deccan, not 
only implied a censure upon him for having unduly increased it, but seemed 
to him so dangerous that he ventured, on his own responsilbilily, Lo suspend 
the execution of it, He was, moreover, thwarted in a magnificent project on 
which his heart was sel. This was the erection of a college at Fort William 
for the improved education of the civil service. In a minute recorded 10th 
July, 1800, he gave a very full and able exposition of his views on this subject. 
« The civil servants of the East India Company,” he said, ‘can no longer be 
considered as the agents of a cmmercial concern, They are in fact the min- 
isters and officers of a powerful sovereign; they must now be viewed in that 
capacity, with refereuce not lo their nominal, lub to their real occupations, 
They ave required to discharge the functions of magistrates, judges, ambassa- 
dors, and governors of provinces, in all the complicated and extensive relations 
of those sacred trusts and exalted stations, and wnder peculiar circumstances 
which greatly enhance the solemnity of every public obligation and aggravate 
the difficulty of every public charge. Their duties ave those of statesmen in 
every other part of the world, with no other characteristic differences than the 
obstacles opposed by an unfavourable climate, by a forcign language, and. by 
ihe peculiar usages and Jaws of India, and by the manners of its inhabitants.” 
From these acknowledyed facts the governor-general inferred that “whatever 
course and system of study may be deemed requisite in England to secure an 
abundant and pure source for the sufficient supply of the public service, the 
peculiar nature of our establishments in the Hast, so far from admitting any 
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Before concluding the present chapter, ib will not be out of place to record 
the fate of Dhoondia Waugh. After he had taken refuge within the Mahratta 
territory, and been pillaged by Dhondeo Punt Gokla, as has been already 
described, he entered the service of the Rajah of Kolapoor, who wag then at 
war wilh the peishwa, but soon again became his own master, aid commenced 
his depredations. Havine appeared on the frontiers of Mysore at the head of 

t § Xp} } 
5000 horse, and assumed the title of “King of the World,” or “King of the Two 
Worlds,” the Madras government instructed Colonel Wellesley “lo pursue him 


2 


wherever he could be found, and to hang him on the fast Wee.” The service 
was not one in which many laurels could be gained, and yet ib was not without 
importance, “ Dhoondia,” as Colonel Wellesley remarked in a leticr bo Lord 
Clive, “is certainly a despicable enemy, but fiom circumstances he is one 
against whom we have been obliged to make a formidable preparation. If 
we do not get him, we must expeet a general insurrection of all the diseontentod 
and disaffected in these countries.” Before the British troops took the field 
against. him, both the Nizam and the Mahrattas bad commenced the pursuit 
The latter, so far from suceceding, sustained a severe defeat, They were com- 
manded by Dhondoo Punt Gokla, against whom Dhoondia had vowed ven- 
geance, declaring that he would cither sacrifice his own life, or dye his mus- 
tachios in the heatt's blood of Dhondoo Punt. This ferocious vow ho is said 
to have literally fulfilled, by lying in ambush in a wood, and watching his 
opportunity. At last he eame suddenly upon Dhondoo Punt when he was 
separated from the main body of his followers, slew him along with several 
persons of noble, and then following up his advantage, obliged the whole 
Mahratta detachment to take refuge in the fort of Tullyhul, garrisoned by 
British troops 

As Dhoondia was now held to be a common enemy, Colonel Wellesley, 
before starting, had received permission from the peishwa to follow him il 
necessary into the very heart of the Mahratta territory. Without this nothing 
could have beeu done, for Dhoondia had already crossed the frontier, and 
moved north as far as the right bank of the Malpurba, when, on the 3st of 
July, 1800, Colonel Wellesley surprised his camp, and as he himself relates, 
“drove into the river or destroyed everybody that was in it”  Dhoondia, 
however, made his oscape, and was ere long once more at the head of a large 
body of marauders. Six weels moro had been spent in a harassing pursuit, 
when ho was overlaken on the 10th of September. The resulb cannot he 
betler told than in Colonel Wellesley’s own words. Writing on the {1th from 
his camp at Yepulpurry, he says: “After a most anxious night, T marched in 
the morning and mot the King of the World with his army, about 5000 horse, 
at a village called Conahgull, about six milos from hence. He had not known 
of my beitg so near him in the uight, and had thought thal I was at Chinnoor, 
He was matthing to the westward, with the intention of passing betweon the 
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Mahratta and Mogul cavalry and me. He drew up, however, in a very strong .p.1500 
position as soon as he perceived me; and the ‘victorious army’ stood for some 

time with apparent finmness. [ charged them with the 19th and 25th dragoons, Defeat ana 
and the Ist and 2d reviments of cavalry, and drove them before me till they as 
dispersed and were scattered over the face of the country. I then reburncd “*"*" 
and attacked the royal cap, and got possession of elephants, camels, baggage, 

&e., which were still upon the ground. The Mogul and Mahratta cavalry came 

up about eleven o’clock; and they have been employed ever since in the 
purstit and destruction of the scattered fragments of the rebellious army. 

‘Thus has ended this warfare, and I shall commence my march in a day or two 
towards my own country.” He writes this confidently, because Dhoondia 
himself was among the slain. The importance of the event was not overrated 

by Major (afterwards Sir) Thomas Monro, when he remarked half jocularly to 
Colonel Wellesley, “Had you and your regicide ariny been out of the way, 
Dhoondia would undoubtedly have become an independent and powerful 

prince, and the founder of a new dynasty of cruel and treachcrous sultans.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


New treaty with the Nizam—State of affnirs among the Mahyattas—The treaty of Bassein—~A new 
Mahvratta wor—Opcrations in the Deecan—Victory of Assaye—Operations in Gujerat and Cuttack 
—Operations in Hindoostan under General Lake—Storming of Alighur—Battle and occupation af 
Delhi—Capture of Agra—Battle of Laswaree—Conquest of Bundelcund—Battle of Argaom—biege 
of Gawilghur—Peace with Scindia and Ragojee Bhonsla, 


i ‘ARQUIS WELLESLEY, in agreeing to prolong his stay in > toa 
India, had been influenced, not so much by the request of ance, 
the directors as by the menacing aspeel which affairs were 

Kk xapidly assuming. It required little political sagacity to 
sree, perceive that the peace of Amiens could not be lasting, and 
both the dissensions which prevailed among the Mabrattas, and the hostile 
spirit manifested by several of their leaders, made it impossible to say how soon 

a new Indian war of a very formidable description might become inevitable, 
Under these circumstances the governor-general, even before the flattering 
request of the directors reached him, had. so far retracted his intention of resign- 
ing, as to intimate that he would remain until there was a greater prospect of 
permanent tranquillity. The causes of threatened disturbance must now he 
briefly traced. The Mabrattas, who had marked the Nizam for their prey, 
were greatly disappointed and offended at the treaty, by which he dissolved his 
oouneotions with the French, and placed himself entirely under the protection 
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of the Company. Of course, they were still more disappointed and offended 
when they found that treaty superseded by another, which established an 
absolute identity of interest between the contiacltmg parties, and made the 
Nizam not so much the ally of the Company as their vassal By this latter 
treaty, concluded 12th October, 1800, the Nizam was furnished with two 
battalions of sepoys and a regiment of native cavalry, as an addition to the 
former subsidiary force, and agreed to cede to the Company in perpetuity as 
much territory as would yield a revenue equal to the amount of subsidy which 
he would otherwise have heen bound to pay The possibility of arrears, and of 
the disputes to which they might have given rise, was thus precluded, anid at 
the same time the sacrifice made by the Nizam was felt to be comparatively 
slight, because the territories ceded consisted almost entirely of those which he 
had acquired from Mysore, in the wars of 1792 and 1799, and scarcely trenched 
al all on his hereditary dominions, the integrity of which was henecforth 
guaranteed, While the British government were pledged not to interfere in 
any way with his children, relations, or subjects, aud declared that in regard to 
these they would always consider him absolute, they engaged not Lo permit 
any power or stale whatever to commit with impunity any act of wiprovoked 
ageression on his territories, As a necessary counterpart of this obligation, he 
engaged neither to commit hostilities against other states, nor to enter into 
negotiation with them, without informing and consulting the Company, and 
in the event of differences arising between him and any other slate, he was 
taken bound to submit them to the Company, and acquiesce in their final 
decision, 

In the above treaty the Mahrattas were not cutirely overlooked, for it was 
expressly stipulated, thal in the event of either the peishwa, Ragojee Bhonsla, 
or Dowlut Row Scindia, desiring to become a party to it, all or cither of theny 
should be admitted to all its advantages. Whatever these might be, the Mah- 
‘abtas were little disposed, and even if disposed would seareely have been able 
to avail themselves of them. Nana Furnayveso, who had long conductad the 
government at Poonah in name of the peishwa, with so uruch ability and 
craftiness as to merit the surname of the Indian Machiavelli, Qied al a very 
advanced age, on the 13th of March, 1800. Ue was undoubtedly a great 
statesman, and during the latter pari of his life compensated by wisdom, 
moderation, and a patriotic spivit, for the errors tito which an inordinate ambi- 
tion had led him, His death was the signal for now dissensions, The peishwa 
and Dowlut Row Seindia, bent on seizing the inmense treasures which he was 
believed to have accumulated, quarrelled over them. Other disputes followed, 
and disorders everywhero prevailed. Ator a kind of anarchy, Seindia re-exslab- 
lished his ascendency, and while pretending the uwimokst deferenco for the 
poishwa Bajce Row, kept him virtually a prisoner in his palace, by placiug a 
guard over him. This was a thraldom from which Bajeo Row was of course 
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anxious to he delivered, and he looked anxiously about for the means. ‘These 
he could only obtain by two courses of policy, of which the one was to counter- 
balance the power of Scindia hy encouraging some rival confederate, and the 
other to accept of a subsidiary force with which the governor-veucral was 
willing on certain conditions to furnish him. He preferred the former course, 
and at one time hoped to be able to carry it out by means of Jeswunt Row 
Holkar, who, without possessing any legitimate claim, had succeeded in placing 
himself at the head of the Holkar family. As he will soon occupy a prominent 
place in ovr narrative, a brief account of that family, and of the means by 
which le became its lead, may now be given. 

The Holkar family are Sudras of the Dhoongur or shepherd tiibe, and take 
their name from their native village of Hull or Hohl, on the Neera, forty-five 
miles south-east of Poonah. The first member who acquired distinction was 
Mulhar Row Holkar. He was born about 1693, and owing to his father’s 
death was removed at the ago of five to Candeish, where he was brought up Jy 
his maternal uncle. His first employment was to tend his uncle’s sheep, One 
day as he lay asleep in the fields, « cobra-da-capello was seen to interpose its 
crest bebween his face and the rays of the sun, This was deemed. so favourable 
an omen. that he was sent to push his fortune as a horseman in the service of a 
Mahratta chief of the name of Kuddum Bandee, He soon attracted notice, 
acquired some wealth by the marviage of Golama Baec, his uncle's daughter, 
and entered the service of the peishwa Bajee Row, who at once gave lim the 
command of 500 horse. Shortly afterwards, he accompanied Chimnajee, the 
peishwa's brother, on an expedition to the Concan, and greatly assisted in 
wresting Bassein and various other places from the Portuguese. So rapid was 
his subsequent progress, that in 1728 he received a jaghive of twelve, and in 
1731 another jazhive of no fewer than seventy districts, north of the Nerbudda. 
In 1750, after Malwah was conyucred, nearly the whole of its territories were 
divided between Holkar and Scindia, the former receiving 744 lacs (£745,000), 
and the latter 654 lacs (£655,000) of revenue. Mulhar Row now fixed his 
resilence at Indore, which in consequence assumed the dignily and importance 
of a capital, As the Mahrattas were bent on extending their arms northwards, 
Mulhar Row was chiefly employed in Hindoostan, and took the lead in most of 
their operations in that quarter. He was one of the few Malaita chiefs who 
escaped unhurt from the disastrous battle of Panipnt, It has heen alleged that 
on this day he did not perform, his part, and drew off offended with Sedasheo 
Bhow, the Mahratta commander-in-chief, who, when urged by him to delay the 
action for a day or two, disdainfully oxclaimed—'Who wants advice from a 
goatherd?” Another and more probable account is that Mulhar Row owed his 
escape to the superior manner in which he kept his troops together, and con- 
ducted their retreat, He subsequently acquired considerable tracts in Rajpoo- 
tana and in the Deccan. His merit as an administrator was not less than his 
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skill and courage as a soldier, and be possessed many estimable qualities which 
have fixed his memory in the affections of his countrymen He died at the 
age of seventy-six. 

Mulhar Row Uolkar having Lad only one son, Kundee Row, who pre- 
deevased him, was sueceeded by Kundee Row’s only son, Mallee Row, who was 
considered of weak and unsettled intellect, and is said to have died in a 
paroxysm of madness brought on by remorse, for having on unjust suspicion 
pul an innocent man to death, His mother Ahalya Bawe, famed for her talents 
and virtues, immediately assumed the government, and conducted it for thirty 
years with singular ability and suecess. By the selection of Gungadlur J eswune, 
the able Brahmin minister of Mulhar Row, as her dewan, and of Tookajee 
Holkar, who though of the same tribe was not otherwise related to the fainily, 
as her eommander-in-chief, she secured an adtuituisbration which under her 
imuediate superintendence secured the prosperity and happiness of her subjects, 
Tookajee, to whoin she left the succession, being much older than herself could 
not well be adopted as her son, and was therefore styled by her command 
Tookajee the son of Mulhar Row Holkar, Ifo remained always in close con- 
nection with Mahadajeo Scindia, and was usually found fighting along with 
him in the first Mahratta war. Latterly, however, he began to pursue a more 
independent courge, and on more than one vecasion engaged in open hostilities 
against him. He outlived Seindia, but had reached so advaneed an age that he 
wanted the vigour necessary to cope with Dowlut Row, Scindia’s successor, and. 
dicd in the inidst of the dissensions which followed the death of Mahdoo Row. 

Tookajee Holkar left two legitimate sons, Casoo Row and Mulhar Row, aru 
two illegitimate, Jeswunt Row and Etogee. Casce Row was of course the legal 
heiz, but incapable of ruling, because both weak in intellect and deformod in 
body, while his brother was a bold aspiring youth. An arrangement was 
attempted by which the elder brother was to hold the government, and the 
younger to command the army, but this arranyement, though it had the sanc- 
tion both of Ahalya Baco and Tookajee, proved impracticable, and the two 
youtlis were soon found plotting against each other's lives, The clder courted 
the protection of Dowlut Row Scindia, the younger that of Nana Furnayese, 
and the dominions of Hollkar were in consequence torn asunder by intestine 
faction, A. reconciliation was sought for, and was not only concluded, but 
confirmed by a solemn oath between the brothers, There was no sincerity in 
it. In the course of the following night, Scindia’s disciplined battalions 
stmvounded the camp of Mulhar Row and slow him, Among those who 
escaped was the illegitimate son Jeswunt Row, who fled for protection to 
Nagpore, the capital of Ragojee Bhonsla, Rajah of Berar. He had a fow horse- 
ment with him, aud was reported to have carried off some of the family jewels. 
Whether with the hope of extorting these from him, or conciliating the favour 
of Seindia, the rajah was ungenerous anough to seize and imprison hin, After 
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nearly cighteen months he made his escape, and arrived in great destitution at 
Dhar, where he was hospitably received by Anund Row, the head of the family 
of Puar. Seindia no svoner heard of his asylum than he threatened Anund 
Row with vengeance if he were not scized or expelled; and Jeswunt Row, to 
spare his benefactor, departed of his own accord with a few attendant horsemen 
and a small sum of money, which enabled hin to raise about 120 half-armed 
foot. With these he surprised a small body of Casee Row’s houschold troops, 
and completely defeated them. This first success was followed by others, but 
as he knew that his illegitimacy would prevent the great body of the adherents 
of the Holkar family from joining his standard if he made war in bis own name, 
he professed to have espoused the cause of Kundee Row, the infant son of 
Mulhar Row, who, since Casee Row’s incapacity made him a mere tool in the 
hands of Scindia, was, he maintained, the true heir. This profession did him 
good service, and he began to collect an army, composed indiscriminately of 
adventurers of all kinds—Mahrattas, Rajpoots, Afghans, Bheels, and Pindarries, 

Jeswunt Row’s force continuing to accumulate, some leaders of note began 
to join him; and he added greatly to his strength by entering into an arrange- 
ment with Amecr Khan, a Mahometan predatory chief, who was then encamped 
with 1500 foot in the vicinity of Bhopaul, a city of Malwah situated] on the 
northern slope of the Vindhya Mountains. The terms of the agreement con- 
cluded in 1798 were, thal the two chiefs should unite their fortunes, and share 
equally in all future conquest and plunder. The work of depredation was 
immediately commenced, and considerable sums were obtained Ly levying 
forced, contributions. Afler a successful encounter with one of Casec Row’s 
officers, Jeswunt Row moved directly against Mhysir, which was then consi- 
deved the capital of the Holkar dominions, aud obtained a large sum in money 
and jewels, While at Mhysir, the accidental bursting of a musket in his hand 
deprived him of the sight of one of his eyes, and three months elapsed before 
he was again able to take the field. The time, however, was not lost, as it 
enabled him to give a more perfect organization to his army, while Ameer 
Khan successfully carried on the predatory warfare. At Saugur, in particulaa, 
where the work of unrestrained pillage was carried on for nearly a whole 
month, an enormous booty was obtained. Under such a mode of warfare disci- 
pline was impossible, and Ameer Khan’s force degenerated into a mere rabble. 
The tact was nol unobserved, and an unexpected attack by an officer of tho 
Rajah of Berar gave him a severe check. A timely reinforcement by Jeswant 
Row saved him, and by means of their united forces the half of Malwah was 
overrun before Scindia could take any effectual steps for its protection. 

As soon as Scindia was in the field with his battalions the war assumed a 
different form, and several well-contested battles were fought, One of these, 
which took. place in 1799, in the vicinity of QOojein, Scindia’s capital, was 
gained mainly by Jeswnnt Row’s courage and talent, The capture of Oojein 
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pline was to that of Ameer Khan Instead of giving up the city bo indiserim- 
inate plunder, he took the more effectual plan of replenishing his treasury by a 
heavy coutiibution tevicd upon the inhabitants, in proportion to thei, real or 
supposed wealth The victory of Oojein was ce long followed ly a reverse, 
which deprived Jeswunt Row of all its advantages, and brought hin. to. the 
very ink of destruction He had left his success, in another pitched. battle 
fought near Indore, 10 depend on the success of a stratagem which failed, and 
was obliged to flee with a mere remnant of his amy, leaving his guns, camp, 
and capital in the hands of the enemy. So disash ons was this defeat, that on 
hisarrival at Mhysir he plainly infoxined his adherents that his means of giving 
them regular pay was at an end, that all he could now do was bo lead them to 
plunder The announcement is said to have been received with acclamations, 
ag no doubt was entertained that under his leadeship fu more than regula 
pay would in this way be obtained. 

Under this new system, Jeswunt Row’s ranks were rapidly veeiuited, and 
he again assumed so formidable an appearance that Seindia, who found him- 
self unable to save his provinecs from devastation, would willingly have made 
peace with lim on favowable terms. The peishwa, who had ab one time 
intended to use Jeswint Row’s inilnence as a counterpoise to that of Sciudia, 
had by an act of barbarism made this impossible, Ttojee or Wittoojce THollar, 
the only fall brother of Jeswant Row, having, during the distractions which 
prevailed at Poonah, joined a body of insurgent horse, was takon prisoner. 
Conside1ing the serviees which his father Tookajee had rendered, some mercy 
might have been shown him, but Bajee Row was of an implacable temper, and 
forgetting all that Tookajee lad done for him, remembered only that he had 
once been leagued with Nana Fronavese against him, This was enough, and 
nothing but an atrocious execution would satisfy him. Tlaving seated himself 
with his favourite at a window of his palace, he oidered Etojeo to be brought 
oul and tied to the foot of an elephant. The unhappy victim cried for merey, 
but the peishwa, turning a deaf car to his supplications, looked on wilh compo- 
sure, while the elephant dragged hin forth from the palace-yard to crush him 
to death in the public strect. Besides glubling his revenge, he meant by this 
barbarous proceeding to please Scindia, who had him completely in his power, 
In this he may have succeeded, but he appears to have forgotten that he was 
ab the same tine provoking the just vengeance of a formidable enemy. 
Jeswunt Row loved his brother, and vowed uot to rest till he had retaliated on 
those whom he held to be his murderers, The cowardly peishwa would have 
stooped to any means of propitiating his wrath. He offered to rcleaso the 
young son of Mulhar Row who was detained at Poonah, or to recognize himself 
‘ag the heb of the Holkar family; but Jeswunt Row rose in his demands in 

proportion to the concessions offered, and finding himself strong enough deter- 
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mined to change the seat of war to the Decean. When at last, after pillaging 


the territories of Scindia and the peishwa without distinction, he was secn 


AD 1802. 


advancing on Poonah, the cousternation was extreme, and the peishwa, driven Je-wunt 


from all other resources, made overtures for a British subsidiary force. As yel, 
however, he was not so far humbled as to acecpt the ouly terms on which the 
governor-general was willing to grant it, and having once more made eommon 
cause with Scindia, he determined to wait the result of an appeal to arms. An 
altampl was made to oppose Holkar at the Ally Beylah Pass, but he avoided it 
by making a circuit to the east, passed Alhmednugeur, and finally on the 23d 
of October encamped near Loone, a few miles east of Poonah. Two days after- 
wards the encounter took place. The field was well contested and the issue so 
doubtful, that Holkar, secing part of his army seized with panic, exclaimed, 
“As for me, T have no intention of surviving this day; if I do not gain the 
victory, where can I flee?” His words were well seconded by his actions. 
Bringing forward his best infantry, and heading his cavalry in charge after 
charge, he at length carried all before him. Scindia quitted the field in the 
utmost disorder, leaving all his guns, stores, and baggage behind. The road 
to Poonah was now open, but Holkar would not allow his troops to enter, and 
when some of the Afghan marauders attempted to force their way he drove 
them back by turning his guns upon them. 
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The peishwa, who had made sure of victory, quitted his palace in the Ts vetory 


morning, with the intention of taking parl in the action. On hearing the 
noise of the firing his courage failed, and he turned off to the southward to 
await the result. The moment it was determined he hastened off to Singhur, 
and sent a messave to Colonel Close, the British resident, binding himself to 
subsidize six battalions of sepoys, and cede territory of the annual value of 
twenty-five lacs (.€250,000) for their support. After remaining three days at 
Singhur, he continued his llight, first to Raghur and then to Mhar, from which 
he despatched a letter requesting the government of Bombay to send shipping 
to convey him thither. Before a reply was received he repaired to Severndroog, 
and finally embarked at Rewadunda in a British ship, which carried him to 
Bassein, where he arrived on the 6th of December, 1802. 
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The day after the action, Colonel Close at Holknar’s request paid him a visit, Colonel 


and found him “in a small tent, ankle deep in mud, wounded ly a spear, and 
with a salre cut in tho head” He expressed himself in the most friendly 
terms towards the British government, and solicited Colonel Close to mediate 
in sotlling his differences with Scindia and the peishwa. His subsequent 
proceedings cast some doubt on his sincerity. Be this as it may, Colonel, Close, 
after boing detained by him nearly a month, quitted Poonah. Passports for this 
purpose wore granted with much seeming reluctance. Holkar's modevation 
after his victory wax not of long continuance He had hoped by means of it 
to induce Bajee Row to retwn, Having failed in this object he threw off 
Vou, IL. 183 
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disguise, and not only levied a contribution on Poonah for the pm pose of paying 
his troops, but placed Amrul Row, the peishwa’s brother by adoption, on the 


Row bina Tusnud, and began a couse of indise:mminate cadortion and plunder Having 
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discharged the arrears of pay and replenished his tacasury with the booty thus 
obtained, he marehed off towards Ceutral India 

Jolonel Close arrived at Bombay on the 3d of December, and proceeded 
to Basscin. On the evening of the 6th, the very day on which the peishwa 
landed, he waited upon bin, and entered on the subject of the proposed 
treaby. ts various articles were discussed for the first dime on the [Sth, and 
by the 8lst everything was arranged The treaty, consisting of nineteen 
articles, is of great length. Its leading provisions were, that a subsidiary Loree 
of six battalions of native infantry, wilh the usual complement of ficld-picces 
and European artillerymen, should be stationod hy the Company within the 
peishwa’s territories, and that to meet the annual expense the peishwa should 
cede to the Company in perpetuity territory yielding a revenue of twenty-six 
lacs—that the contracting partics would reciprocally protect the territories of 
each other, and of their allies, the Company engaging in tho event of war to 
furnish as laige a force as possible, and the peishwa to furnish, im addition to 
four of the subsidiary battalions, at least 6000 foot and 10,000 horse, to be 
employed as circumstances might require—that the peislrwa would nol make 
any aggression on other states, nor negotiate with them, without informing and 
consulting the Company—and that both im regard to existing, mud in Lhe event 
of future differences, he would allow the Company to arbitrate, and submit to 
their award By other articles the peishwa cngaged not to allow any Rnuro- 
peans belonging to a nation at war with Great Britain, or ongaged in intrigu- 
ing against Dvitish interests, to reside within his territories, aud agreed to 
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commute or abandon certain Mahratta claims on Suvat and other districts, sb is02. 
The subsidiary force was “to be at all times ready for such services asthe due 
correction of his lighness’s subjects and dependants, and the overawing and Tact 
chastising of rebels, or exciters of disturbance ;” but the Company were “to 

have no manner of concern with any of his highmess's children, relations, 
subjects, or servants; with respect to whoin his highness is absolute.” 

The peishwa had no sooner purchased security at the expense of independ- 

ence, than he hegan to waver and question the propriety of the course 
which he had adopted. He was well aware how obnoxious the treaty would 
be to Scindia, and Ragojee Bhonsla, Rajah of Berar, lad repeatedly warned 
him against any step which would increase British influence, and yet he had 
now rendered himself entirely subservient to it. Ostensibly for the purpose of 
explaining the treaty and urging them to become parties to it, but really for 
the purpose of excusing hinself for having sought European protection, he 
despatched an envoy to each of them with a letter, in which he urged them to 
muareh with all speed to Poonah, and punish the rebel Holkar. With his usnal setnan de- 
craft he said nothing of the British, calculating that in the event of a collision, pty it 
which he evidently anticipated, he would be able, by not having committed 
hinself, to obtain the protection of the winning party. The governor-general, 
who had yvepeatedly weed Scindia to conclude a treaty similar to that of 
Basscin, was in hopes that he would see the necessity of giving in his acdher- 
ence to it, and gent him an invitation to that effect through Colonel Collins. 
At first Svindia evaded discussion, but on being pressed declared that he would 
neither join the defensive alliance nor obstruct it, though he expected that, as 
the guarantee of the treaty of Salbye, he would have been consulted before 
new arrangements were made. His intentions, however, he declared, were in 
every respect fricudly to the British government. So far was this from being 
true, that he had despatched an envoy to Ragojee Bhonsla, for the purpose of 
cementing a geucral Mahratta confederacy against tho british as the common 
enemy, 

No tine was lost in making the necessary preparations Lo re-establish the a 
peishwa at Poonah, On the 25th of Mayeh, 1803, Colonel Stevenson, at the ai, by a Tt 
head of the Nizam’s subsidiary force and two regiments of native cavalry, 
mustoring in all above 8000 men, and accompanied by 15,000 of the Nizam’s 
own troops, took up a position at Purinda on the peishwa's frontier, about 100 
iniles east of his capital, and at the same time Major-general Wellesley (such 
was now his rank) arrived on the northern frontier of Mysore, at the head of 
8000 infantry and 1700 cavalry. On the banks of the Kistna, General 
Wellesley was joined by numerous Mahvatta jaghiredars in the peisliwa’s 
interest, and began his advance on Poonah, Hollcar's troops retired preci- 
pitately as le approached, and as ib was learned that he had left only « small 
garrison in the capital, with instructions to burn ib before leaying, General 
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Wellesley hastened forward with his cavalry, and took possession of ib without 
opposition, on the 20th of April Colonel Stevenson, whose co-operation was 
no longer required, moved noith towards the Godavery to protect the countay 
ayvainsl [olkax’s maauders On the 13th of May the peishwa anived from 
Bassein, aud resumed his seat on the musnud anid general rejoicings 

Scindia, who procceded to the north after his defeat, had in the meantinie 
returned, crossed the Nembudda, and encamped at Boorhanpoor on the Nizan’s 
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frontiers Though his profeyions were sbill friendly, he had through his 
ministers remonstrated against the British advance on Poonal, and was busily 
engaged. in concert with Ragojee Bhonsla in preparing for war. 1b was even 
wnderstood that he had made overtures to Tlolkar, and was aiming at nothing 
less than a general Mahratta confederacy, the object of which was obvious 
From lelters afterwards discovered, it appears that his designs were counte- 
nanced by the peishwa himself, Under these circumstances, the resident at his 
comt was instructed that he should retire from the threatening position he 
occupied on the Nizam’s frontier, or give some unequivocal proof that lis 
intentions were not hostile. As the most effectual means of seconding tho 
,emonstrances of the resident, General Wellesley advanced a few marches to 
the northward of Poonah, so as to have an opportunity of daily communication 
with him, and also of co-operating if necessary with Colonel Stevenson, On 
the 27th of May, the resident at an interview with Scindia formally coumuni- 
gated 1o him the treaty of Bassein. He went over it article by article, and 

1 “Tha shops called dohans 21a pitched in two lines 
running parallel to cach other, and thus form one 
grand atieet, fiom the front to the rear of the army, 
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admitted that he saw nothing which trenched in the least on his legitimate 
authority. When pressed as to his intentions, he not only refused to explain 
them, but pul an end to all further discussion Ly the following astounding 
announcement:—‘ After my interview with the Rajah of Berar, you shall be 
informed whether it will be peace or war.” 

As war seemed now to be inevitable, the governor general vested General 
Wellesley and Lord Lake, the respective commanders of the armies of the 
Deccan and of Hindoostan, with the most complete military, civil, and poli- 
tical powers. General Wellesley was specially authorized to negotiate with 
Seindia, Wolkar, and Ragojee Bhonsla, with a view to their retirement within 
their own terrilories, or the granting of some sufficient pledge of pacific inten- 
tions within a ceitain number of days; should they by their-refusal make war 
inevitable, he was to carry it on in the most active manner, and listen to no 
proposals of peace 1ill the chiefs against whom the war was directed should be 
rendered incapable of further mischicf Lord Lake was informed that if war 
took place its objecis were to be the complete reduction of the power which 
the Trench were establishing in Hindoostiun by means of Seindia’s brigades, 
the occupation of the whole of the Doab and of Bundeleund, and the possession 
of Delhi, Agra, and a chain of posts on. the right bank of the Juma. 


On the Lith of July General Wellesley addressal a letter to Scindia, in General Wa- 


which, alter pointing out the friendly purposes of the treaty of Bassein, and 
the apparently hostile intentions manifested by the confederate chiefs, he called 
upon him to separate his army from that of Ragojee Bhousla and reeross the 
Nerbudda, This being done, he would on his part withdraw the British troops 
Lo their ordinary stations, Four days after writing this letter he was made 
acquainted with the above powers conferred by the governor-general; he com- 
municated them to Scindia, and at the same time iustructed the resident, in 
the event of his former demands not being complied with, to wilhdiaw instantly 
from the Malratia camp. Scindia at first seemed disposed to yield, but after 
a conference with Ragojec Bhonsla, and a delay of a few days, returned for 
answer on the 25th of July that they were within their own territorics, and 
would promise not Lo pass the Adjunta Hills, nor march to Bonah; ns to the 
treaty of Basscin, they had already assured the governor-general that they 
would not interfere with it, Afier a number of promises aud evasions, by 
which they managed to spin out the time till the 3d of August, the resident 
quitted the Mahratta camp, and General Wellesley prepared to commence hos- 
tilities by the attack of the forlvess of Ahmednuggur. The peltah or town, 
which had a lofty wall flanked with towers, but no rampart, was defended by 
a nunber of Arabs, supported by a battalion of Scindia’s regular infantry, and 
a body of horse, who lay oncamped in an open space between the town and 
fort. The resistance was vigorous, the enemy retiring to the houses afler the 
wall was foreed, and keeping up a destructive fire from them. The capture, 
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however, was completed im a single day On the following day, the 9th of 


~ August, the general, after 1econnortiing the fort, seized a postion within 100 


yaids of 1b ~=In the cowse of the night a battuy of four guns was erected, and 
im the morming at daylight 1b opened with such effect that the hilledat oftired 
to treat for smiender Tmimediate submission was demanded, and at last, on 
the 11th, he swiendeied, on being permitted to depart with las garrison and 
puvate property The possession 
of tng place was of gieat import- 
ance, from its postion on thc Ni- 
gams frontica, and the facilities it 
afforded for futme operations, hy 
furnishing a lage and secure depot 
for provisions and military stores 
After this capture, and the 
oceupation of the adjoining dis- 
tiicts, General Wellesley moved 
to the Godavery, and crossed ab 
on the 21th of August, Colonel 
Stevenson in the meantimne mov- 
ing northwards tm the direction 
of Aurungabal  Seindia and. the 
tajah of Berar were now also in 
motion Alter penelrating the 
Adjaunta Pass, they had mui ched 
eastward, and seized Jalnapore, o 
Ginnie bin Aurion Wittens, KB Jaulna, about forty miles east of 
Lronva pring sublshe | tu i8ly, after o pwlure by Roby it Home 

Aurungabad, and then, on finding 








Movements that General Wellesley had arrived at Aurungabad on the 29th, turned suddenly 
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oto the south-east, as if intending to cross the Godavery and make a dash at 
Hyderabad, where the death of Nizam Ali on the 6th, and the succession of 
his son Secunder Jah, were perhaps supposed to favour thei attempt — To 
counteract this design, and cither bring them to a general action, or compel 
them to a retreat, General Wellesley followed close on their track, and so com- 
pletely checked thei: operations to the south, that they hastened back and took 
up a position Lo the north of Jalnapore On the 2d of September this fort 
was taken by Colonel Stevenson, who, being now in the immediate vicinity 
of the confederates, endeavoured to bring them to action Tn this he fauled; 
though he afterwards succeeded by a night attack in bowing their camp 
into the greatest consternation, and in inflicting upon them a considerable 
loss 
On the 21st of September the whole of the Mahratta aimy, joiued by their 
infantry, which consisted of sixteen battalions of regular infantry, was encamped 
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in the neighbourhood of Jafferabad, twenty-two miles north of Jalnapore, while a p 1903 
General Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson had formed a junction at Budnapoor, 
about ten miles west of the laticr place. The two camps were thus only about Movements 
twenty-tive miles distant from each other, and a decisive battle was consequently ciptaoe 
anticipated, The plan adopted by the British was to move their anny in two 
divisions, and make an united attack on the enemy on the morning of the 24th. 

They accordingly separated on the 22d, Colonel Stevenson taking the western, 

and General Wellesley the eastern route. On the 23d, when about to encamp 

at Naulnye, General Wellesley learned from his spies that tle confederates were 
encunped within six miles of him, on the banks of the Kailna. His resolution 

was iminediately taken. In another day the enemy would in all probability 

have sont off their infantry, and continued to carry on a desultory and pro- 

tracted warfare with their horse, watching every opportunity to attack the 
baggage of the British, and hamper their movements. This was the very thing 

which General Wellesley was anxious to avoid, and he therefore determined, 

instead of waiting for Colonel Stevenson, to risk a gencral action with his own 
division, notwithstanding an immense disparity of numbers, still further 
inercased by the necessity of leaving a detachment al Naulnye to protect the 
baggage. 

General Wellesley having moved out at the head of the pickets to recon- pei 
noilxe, ascended a rising ground from which the host of the confederates was rattamamy. 
seen extending along the north bank of the Kailna, within the fork formed by 
the junction of this river with the Juah. Their right, posted westward towards 
the village of Bokerdun, consisted wholly of cavalry, and wag protected by the 
high and rocky banks of the stream, which, except at some particular spots, 
was wholly impassable for guns; their left, consisting of the infantry and 
artillery, was placed more immediately within the fork, and close to the forti- 
fied village of Assaye, from which the battle about to be fought afterwards 
took its name. ‘The position was admirably adapted for defence; but in 
the ovent of its being forced, left no means of retreat, and hence General 
Wellesley’s exclamation after surveying il, “They cannot escape me!” As 
the British had previously marched forrteen miles to Naulnyo, and when there 
wore slill six miles distant from the enemy's camp, it was one o'clock in the 
afternoon before they reached their destined position, 

When the British arrived on the field their position was on the south side ae 
of the Kailna, in front of the enemy's right; but as the atlack in this direction batts. 
would have been against cavalry only, while the great object was the capture 
or destruction of the infantry and guns, General Wellesley moved castward 
till beyond the cneiny’s Jeft, and then forded the Kailna near the village of 
Pepulgaon. He thus arrived in the very angle of the fork, and drew up his 
infintry in two lines, with the British cavalry immediately behind them in a 
(hird line as a reserve, The peishwa’s and the Mysore cavalry was left on the 
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south side of the river to check the movements of the cnemy’s horse, of which 
a considerable number had crossed the Kailua, and followed the British in their 
movement eastward. This was the ostensible reason—but there is said to have 
been another. Intelligence had been received that the peishwa’s cavalry 
intended to join Seindia, instead of attacking him, and were therefore placed 
where they could do the least mischief The first line of Brilish infantry con- 
sisted of the advanced pickets to the right, two battalions of sepoys, and his 
majesty’s 78th Highlanders; the second of his majesty’s 7lh regiment and 
two battalions of sepoys; and the third of his anajesty’s 1th dragoons and 
three regiments of native cavalry; in all 1500 men Opposed to them were 
Monsiewr Poblman’s brigade of 6000 men, Duponl's of 2500, and four battalions, 
mustering 2000 men, belonging to the Begun Sumroo. These, forming 10,500 
disciplined troops, commanded by Kuropean officers, were exclusive of the 
artillerymen, Scindia’s irregular infautey, and the infantry of the Rajah of 
Berar In addition to all these was a well-appointed train of artillery, exceed- 
ing 100 guns, and large bodies of horse, estimated at nearly 40,000. 

The battle began with a caunonade on the British as they were moving to 
ford the Kailna, Previous to this movement the infantry and guns of the 
enemy were arranged along the north bank of the river; bub as soon as it was 
discovered 10 be preparatory to an attack on the lefl, they changed their posi- 
tion, one line stretching from south to north, between. the rivers, so as bo face 
the British, and another at right angles to it, extending from Assaye westward 
along the south bank of the Juah, General Wellesley, as soon as his dinpositions 
were completed, ordered his troops to advance under cover of his artillery, which 
opened on the enemy at the distance of 400 yards. In this way, however, 
little progress could be made. Owing to the tremendous cannouade of the 
enemy, the British loss in men and bullocks was so great that Lheir guns could 
not be moved forward. They were therefore ordered lo be left behind, and 
General Wellesley placing himself at the head. of the line, advanced to close 
combat. When the Mahrattas saw the comparatively insigiificant Dand 
marching steadily and intrepidly towards them, they stood astonished and 
appuled, as if uncertain whether to risk the encounter or save themselves by 
flight, Shamo rather than courage seemed to detain them, till the order to 
charge with the lmyonet was given. Its effect was irresistible, ‘The first lme 
the moment bayonets were crossed gave way, and fell back closely pursued on 
the second line placed along the Juah. During the struggle the pickets of the 
infantry and the 74th regiment posted on the right of the British first and 
second, lines had been so innch thinned hy the artillery stationed near Assnye, 
that a body of Mahvatta horse were emboldened to charge the regiment. They 
paid dearly for their presumption. Their charge was instantly met by a 
counter-charge of the British cavalry under Colonel Maxwell, who drove them 
with great slanghter into the river, Meanwhile the bayonet continued to do 
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its work, aul the enemy's second line gave way still easier than their first 4 p. 130%, 
The flight was now general, and the victory complete, though an incident ~~ — 
occurred which, bné for the cool intvepidity of the commander, might have 
converte it into a defeat. 

The cavalry having crossed to the north of the Juah, were following the bstte of 
fugitives with great slaughter along the banks, and the infantry were also in “oe 
‘ager pursuit, when they suddenly heard a cannonade in their rear. The cause 
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was soon explained, A considerable number of Mahrattas had thrown them- \ Mahatts 
selves down among their guns, where they lay like heaps of dead. Believing ee 
them to be so, the British line passed them without notice, and were continuing 
the pursuit iu disorder, when the fancied dead suddenly sprung up, and turned 
the cannon upon the pursucrs, Before the mistake could be retrieved, some ot 
the enemy’s corps, who had heen retreating in good order, faced about, while 
several bodies of their cavalry kept hovering at a short distance. The battle 
had in a manner to be fonght over again, till General Wellesley put himself at 
the head of the 78th regiment and the 7th regiment of native cavalry, and 
charged the Mahrattas who had seized the guns. He succeeded, but only after 
a bloody contest, in which he had a horse shot under him, and was in the most 
imminent peril, Colonel Maxwell, though equally successful in charging the 
infantry of the enemy, who had. halted and formed avew, was sot personally so 
fortunate, for the charge cost him his life, 

The battle lasted wywards of three hours, xnd was not gained without a 
heavy loss, The number of killed and wounded in the British anny was 1566, 
ruther more than a third of all the troops engaged; the enemy left 1200 dead 
on the field of battle, and the country covered with their wounded, though the 
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small number of the victors, and the incident above mentioned, prevented them 
from reapiug the full fruits of their success Thei trophies were seven standards, 
the camp equipaye, a number of bullocks and camels, a large quantity of imili- 
tary stores and ammunition, and ninety-eight pieces of ordnance — Colonel 
Stevenson having joined with his division on the evening of the 21th, was 
despatched in puisuit of the enemy, who had fled in the direction of the 
Adjunta Ghant. On the 8th of October a letter was received from Balajee 
Khoonjur, now one of Scindia’s, Lhough formerly one of the peishwa's winisters 
It was addressed to General Wellesley, and purported to be written by Suindia’s 
authority. It 1equested that an envoy might be sent to his camp for the pur- 
pose of negotiating a peace Lt was impossible to listen to such a proposal 
The writer showed no proper authority, and Lis previous character makes ib 
doubtful if he had received any. It seemed expedient, however, not to leave 
it unanswered, and therefore General Wellesley, while declining the overluwe 
in the form in which it had been made, declared his readiness to receive at the 
Lritish camp, with every mark of distinction, any person duly authorized hy 
the confederates to open a negotiation with a view to the termination of hos- 
tilities 

The confederates having collected the remains of their army, moved west- 
ward along the banks of the Taptee, apparently intending afterwards to turn 
south for Poonah. General Wellesley therefore remained to regulate his move- 
nents by their, and directed Colonel Stevenson to proceed north to Boorhan- 
poor. Lé yielded to him without opposition on the 16th of October, and. as the 
enemy on his approach retired towards the Nexbudda in complete disorganiza- 
tion, he determined to lay siege to the strong fortress of Ascerghuy, situated 
abont ten miles farther north. On the 18th he gained possession of the pettah, 
and effected a lodgment within 150 yards of the lower fort. A protracted 
defence might have been made, as the place, crowning an elevated summit of 
the Satpoora range between the valleys of the Taptce and the Nerbudda, was 
strong both by nature and at No sooncr, however, had the batteries opened 
than the killedar agreed to the terms, or rather acecpted the lnibe which had 
been offered him, and delivered up the place, the garrison being not only per- 
mitted to depart with their private property, but receiving, moreover, 20,000 
rupees as arrears of pay, Aseerghur was the last place which Scindia possessed 
in the Decean, and as his prospects were now gloomy in the extreme, he desired, 
or deemed it expedient to profess a desire for peace. He accordingly sent an 
ambassador to the British camp. General Wellesley, though aware that 
Scindia’s real object was to gain time for recrniting his strength, reecived his 
ambassador with cvery demonstration of satisfaction, and after various con- 
ferences agreed on the 23 of November to a truce, of which the principal 
condition, was, that Scindia should occupy a position forty miles east of Elich- 
poor; and that the British should not advance farther into bis dominiong. As 
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the Rajah of Berar was not included in this truce, Scindia’s agreement to it 4.p.1203, 

was equivalent to a dissolution of the confederacy. So important an event 
could seareely have been produced by the campaign of the Deccan alone, and it wunratta 
is therefore necessary in accounting for it to attend to the military operations “" 





Nontur View or tis For ov ASEERGTUR,—From Journals of the Sieges of the Madras Armies, 1817-1819. 


which. had bean sinultancously ‘and successfully carried on against the con- 
foderates in other quarters. 7 
When the Mahratta war had become inevitable, Marquis Wellesley, with Opeintios | 

characteristic energy, made his preparations for it ona very extensive scale, nite 
and was ready to commence operations with a British force amounting in all ™™* 

to about 55,000 men. It was impossible, however; from the nature of the war, 

to concentrate this force so as to enable it to act.as a single army, and it was - 
therefore necessary to break. it up, and station it in localities so widely distant 

from each other, that the subdivisions became in fact separate armies. The 
principal localities were the Deccan, Gujerat, Hindoostan, and Orissa or 
Cuttack, The operations carried on in the Deccan, from the commencement 

of the war to the tiuce with Seindia, under General Wellesley, at the head of 

about 10,000; and of Colonel - Stevenson at the head of. about. 8500. men, have 

just been detailed. We now turn: to the operations im: -Gujerat, which are pro- 

perly an appendage to those of the eccan, as 8 the: chief command of both: forces, 
belonged, to. General Wellesley Sola? 
gs force. amp yee. in. Gruje 
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Colonel Woodington, marched on the 21st of August against Baroach, situated 
on the right bank of the Nerbudda, thirty miles above its mouth in the Culf 
of Cambay. The pettal was gained on the 24th, a breaching battery of two 
eighteen pounders opened on the 26th, and a breach effected, which was pro- 
nounced practicable on the 29th. The assault, delayed till three o'clock in the 
afternoon for the co-operation of a gun-boat, which was, however, unable from 
the shallowness of the water to approach, was successful, after a vigorous 
resistance made chiefly by Arabs, who formed part of the garrison, The 
apture of the town was followed by the occupation of the whole district, the 
revenue of which was estimated at eleven lacs (£110,000), Colonel Wood- 
ington next reduced Champaneer, and then summoned the adjacent fortress of 
Powanghur. It consisted of a lower and an upper fort, occupying the sides 





Forr or Powananur, Province of Gujerat.—After « drawing by Major Jol Cliffe, 


and stmmit ofan immense rock, so lofty and. precipitous as to be accessible 
only on the north side. The killedar, after seeing a breach made in the lower 





fort; happily: lost: courage, and a place which might have held out for months 


© Tn, Orlesa. | 


was Obtained by. capitulation ‘in'the course of » few days.. The whole opera- 
tions in Gujerat had ‘been skilfully planned, and were executed with so much 
celerity and success, that -hefore. the end. io September Seindia hack not a Hoot, 
of ground within the province. ae 

vn Orissa, on. the 2Bposite side of India, war Was carr tel with Ube success 
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repeatedly entered into for the purpose of acquiring it, either by exchange or aD. 1508 
purchase. The war into which the Rajal of Berar had rashly entered seemed — 7 
to afford an opportunity of acquiring it by conquest, and it was accordingly 
determined to wrest it from him. With this view the governor-general, in 
fixing the localities which were to be made the seat of war, allotted an 
important detachment for Cuttack, which, when held by an enemy, not only 
enabled hum to cut off the land communication with Madras, but brought him 
into dangerous proximity to Bengal, Indeed, during the first Mahratta war, 
the part assigned to the Rajah of Berar by his confederates was to ruin the 
Company's interest in their most valuable province, by leading an invading 
army direct to Calcutta, 

The force designed to operate in Cuttack consisted of 573 Europcans, and ee 
2468 native infantry and cavalry, with some artillery, under Colonel Campbell. 
Besides theso, 500 Bengal volunteers under Captain Dick, and the same number 
under Captain Morgan, were embarked at Caleutta, the former to land at 
Ganjam, to support the main body which had previously assembled at that place, 
and the latter to seize the port of Balasore, which then belouged to the rajah. 
At Jellasore, situated on the north banle of the Subanreeka, which bounded the 
Company's and the rajah’s territories on the north, as the small river at the 
mouth of which Ganjam stands bounded them on the south, was assembled 
under Colonel Ferguson another detachment of 750 sepoys, and 84 cavalry of 
the governor-general’s body-guard; while at Midnapore, forty miles further 
north, a reserve of 800 sepoys and 500 native Bengal volunteers had been 
formed, for the double purpose of supporting the advanced corps, and checking 
any inroads of the rajal’s predatory horse. On the 8th of September Colonel 
Cainpbell moved forward with the main body towards Cuttack, but a severe 
illness wnder which he was suffering obliged him to resign the command to 
Colonel ITarcourt, the governor-general’s military secretary. On arriving at 
Maniekpatam, which was occupied without resistance, Colonel Harcourt 
despatched a letter to Brahmins of Jugecrnant, recommending them to place 
their temple under British protection, They at onco complied. The city of 
Juggernaut was occupied by the British troops on the 18th, and the British 
connection with Hindoo idolatry, afterwards so justly reprobated, began to be 
formed. The difficulties of the march were now greatly increased, both by the 
badness of the weather and considerable numbers of the enemy, who hovered 
on the British rear and flanks without venturing to come to close quarters, 
Sul, Colonel Harcourt continued to make steady progress, and arrived in the 
beginning of October at the fort of Barabuttee, only a mile distant from the 
town of Cuttack. The fort, though possessed of considerable strength, was 
taken by storm on the 14th with little loss, Previous to this caplure, impor- 
taut reinforcements had been made to the main body by the junction of the 
detachments under Colonel Ferguson and Captain Morgan. The Intter had 
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been completely successful at Balasore, which was gained with the loss of only 
one sepoy killed and three woundel. The capture of the fort of Barbuttce was 
immediately followed by the submission of the whole province of Cuttack, and 
Colonel Ilarcourt immediately prepared to proceed westward, through the defile 
of Bernath, into the other territories of the rajah, for the purpose of co-operat- 
ing with General Wellesley 

Hindoostan, though the account of the military operations carried on within 
it has been reserved for the last, was in some respects the most important seat 
of the war. The main army, under the personal command of General Lake, 
commander-in-chief, assembled wm the Doab—the fertile province so called from 
lying between two rivers, the Jumna and the Ganges—and amounted to 10,500 
men, exelusive of 3500 collected at Allahabad for the purpose of invading 
Buudelcund. The first object aimed ab was the overthrow of the regularly 
disciplined brigades, commanded by Monsiew Perron, and which, though 
belonging nominally to Seindia, were to all intents macpendent, and entircly 
devoted to French interests. Tnstead of depending on periodical pay, they had 
obtained the assignment of a large tract of valuable territory in the very heart 
of the country for their maintenance, and as if they had been absolute 
sovereigns, nob only ruled il wilh despotic sway, but wore extending their 
influence on every side, by means of treaties offensive and defensive with the 
neighbouring chiefs. According to the statement of Mr, Stuart, a British 
officer, who quilted Scindia’s service shortly after the commencement of hostili- 
ties, Perron’s brigades mustered in all £3,650 men and t64 guns. The portion 
of this force with Scindia in the Deecan was estimated at 28,650 inen, and 
eonsequeutly the remainder opposed to General Lake did not exceed 20,000. 
This, however, was oxclusive of the troops employed in garrisons. 

On the 7th of August, 1805, General Lake marehed from Cawnpore the 
infantry on that station, commanded by Gonoral St John, and the cavalry by 
Colonel St, Leger. On the L2th the whole army, which had moved northward 
along the right bank of the Ganges, encamped on. the plains of Aronl, uot fav 
from Canouge From this encampment the army quitting the river proceeded 
westward, Hostilities were not yet actually declared, but on the 26th, when 
at, Scoundra, General Lake received despatches from the governor-g@enoral, 
authorizing lim to commence active operations against Seindia, Perron, and 
their allics, should intelligence of a pacific settlement not be m the meantime 
recetved from General Wellesley. On the 28th, the army, reinforced by the 
detachment from Futtehghur under General Ware, encamped on the Mahratia 
frontiers, within sight of the mosque of Coel, where Perron was seen strongly 
posted, not far from the fortress of Alighur. At four in the morning of the 
29th, the army entered the Mahvatta territory, and advanced to the attack of 
Perroa, who immediately Lrought the whole of his horse, amounting to 
20,000, of whom 4000 were regular cavalry, into the plain, The position was 
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strong. On the right was the fort of Alighur, in fiont a deep morass, and on AD 1903 
the left difficult ground, and some villages affording good cover, The last being 
evidently the weakest point, General Lake selected it for his attack. In pro- 
portion, however, as the British advanced the enemy receded, and finally 
abwndoned the field without hazarding a general action M. Perron retired 
towads Ama, leaving the command of Alighur tv M. Pedron, with instructions 

to defend it to the last extremity. 
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General Lake having taken possession of Coel, and encamped on its north Ang 
ne * ‘ ‘ taken | 
side, summoned M. Pedron to surrender the fort The answer was, in terms of weuit” 
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his instructions, thal he was delermined to defend it. As delay would only 
have rendered the capture more difficult, it was resolved to lose no time in 
making the assault. The morning of the 4th of September was fixed upon, 
and the attack was to be led by the Honourable Colonel Monson, On the 
previous night two covering batteries, each of four eighteen-pounders, were 
erected to protect the approach of the storming party, which left the camp at 
Lhvce in the morning, and by making a circuib, arrived within 4000 yards of 
the gateway, without being discovered. Having halted here till the signal was 
given, they moved on under cover of a heavy fire from the batteries, till they 
were within 100 yards of the gatc. A traverse recently erected in front of it 
was mounted with three guns, but the enemy were dislodged before they had 
time lo fire them, and Colonel Monson pushed forward with the two flank 
companies of the 76th regiment, in the hope of being able to enter the fort with 
the defenders of the traverse On arriving, he found the first gate shut, while 
the entrance was raked by guns, which kept up a destructive fire of grape. 
Two ladders were instantly applied, but a formidable row of pikemen made it 
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impossible to mount An attempt to force the gate, first by a six and then by 
a twelve pounder, did not succeed, till after a delay of twenty minutes, during 
which the storming party stuod exposed to a severe fire of grape and musket y, 
Diving this delay the enemy actually crowded the scaling ladders, and came 
down by them to engage their assailants hand to hand Tt was at this time 
that Colonel Monson was wounded by a pike and the British sustained. their 
heaviest loss. As soon as the first gate was foreed the storming party advanced 
along a narrow circular road, defended by a round tower, loopholed for muske- 
try, which plied incessantly, while showers of grape were poured down from a 
neighbouring bastion. Happily, the second gate was casily forced, and a third 
was gained Lefore the enemy, now becoming confused, had time to close if, A 
fomth gate threatencd to be a fatal obstacle. The twelve-pounder, after some 
delay in bringing it forward, failed to force it. At length an entrance having 
heen gained by the wicket, the whole party rushed forward, and having gained 
the ramparts soon rendered further resistance vain, In the course of an hour 
they had made themselves masters of a fortress long decaned impregnable. The 
total British, loss in killed and wounded was 228; that of the garrison in killed 
alone, nob so much by the sword of the assailants as by desperate attempts to 
escape, excecded 2000. M Pedron, the commandant, was among the prisoners. 
The fortress was a most valuable acquisition, nol merely on its own account, 
but from the quantity of military stores which it contained, the French having 
made it their chief depdt inthe Doab. This selection was certainly justified 
by the natural and artificial strength of the place. ts site on an elevated plain 
surrounded by swamps, made it perfectly inaccessible in the rainy season, and 
everything which the skill of French engineers could devise had been employed 
to add to its natural strength One serious mistake they had macle, in allow- 
ing the entrance by a causeway to remain, Had they joined the two sides of 
the ditch, by cutting it across, and substituting a drawbridge, it never could 
have been carried by an assault, without regular approaches. The number of 
guns found in the fort was 281. 

After securing Alighuy, and by the substitution of a drawbridge making the 
improvement which the French so fatally for themselves had omitted, the army 
sel out on the 7th of September for Delhi, On the same day Genoral Lake 
received ‘a letter from M, Perron, stating that he had quitted tho service of 
Scindia, and requesting permission to proceed with his family and property to 
Lucknow, under the escort either of a British or of his own body-guard, Both 
escorts were at once granted him, and he ultimately settled in the noighbour- 
hood of Chandernagore. Whatever the motive of his resignation may have 
been, it did good service to the British, from ils being generally believed that 
he had despaired of Scindia’s success. The capture of Alighur had made so 
strong an impression, that several places which might have made a good. 
defence were abandoned as the army approached them. Intelligence, however, 
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was received which made it almost certain, that it would not be permitted to ap. 1803. 
reach Delhi without a struggle. Sixteen battalions of regular infantry, 6000 a = 
cavalry, and a large train of artillery, under M Bourquicu, were said to have 
crossed the Jumna for the purpose of giving battle. The intelligence proved 
correct. On reaching the place of encampment, near the Jchna Nullah, about 
six miles from Delhi, the tents were scarcely pitched when the enemy appeared 
in front in ereat forec. On veconnoitring, General Lake found their whole 
force strongly posted on a rising ground in order of battle. Tach flank was 
covered by a swamp, and while the cavalry were stationed beyond it, the front 
was defended by a line of entrenchments and numerous artillery. 

General Lake, on reconnoitring, had taken with him the whole cavalry, con- Vetns of 
sisting of three regiments. On making himself sufficiently acquainted with 
the numbers and position of the enemy, and perceiving that they could only 
he attacked in front, he sent instant orders for the infantry and artillery to 
join the cavalry. As the latter were two miles in advance of the camp, an 
hour was lost before this junction was effected, and in the meautime the enemy 
kept up a cannonade which caused a considerable loss in men and horses. The 
general himself had a horse shot under bi, ax had also his son, Major Lake, 
ata later period. Alter a time it seemed doubtful if success could be obtained 
while the onemy kept their position, and an attempt was therefore made to 
draw them from their entrenchments by ineans of a feint. The cavalry accord- 
ingly were ordered to retire, with the double object of alluring the enemy into 
the plain, and covering the advance of the infantry. ‘The manceuvre succeeded. 
The enemy, convinced that the withdrawal of the cavalry was the commence- 
ment of a retreat, rushed forward, shouting as if they had gained the victory. 
Meanwhile, the British infantry having come up, the cavalry opened in the 
centre and allowed them to advance to the front. Great was the surprise and 
consternation when the enemy, instead of finding the confusion of a retreat, 
saw themselves faco to face with a firm and impenetrable line of infantry. 
The order to advance was immediately given, General Lake himself leading in 
person, at the head of the 76th regiment, in the face of a tremendous fire of 
round grape and chain shot. On arriving within a hundred paces, the whole 
line fired a volley, and then rushed on with the bayonet, The result was not Ts results. 
for » moment doubtful. ‘The enemy, as if a general panic had seized them, fled 
with precipitancy in all directions. The cavalry and galloper-guns, taking up 
the pursuib, followed the fugitives to the banks of the Jumna, in which prodi- 
gious numbers of them perished. The loss of the British in killed and 
wounded was 409; that of the enemy was roughly estimated at 3000. The 
immediate trophies of the victory were sixty-eight picces of cannon, two 
tumbrils laden with treasure and thirty-seven laden with ammunition, besides 
twonty-four which were blown up. The battle, which was fought within sight 
of the towers of Delhi and takes its name from it, was followed by the evacua- 
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impossible to mount. Au attempt to force the gate, first by a six and then hy 
a twelve pounder, did not succeed, till afler a delay of twenty minutes, during 
which the storming party stood exposed to a severe fire of grape and muskeliy, 
During this delay the enemy actually crowded the scaling laddets, and came 
down by them to engage their assailants hand to hand. It was at this time 
that Colonel Monson was wounded by a pike and the British sustained their 
heaviest loss. As soon as the first eate was foreed the storming party advanced 
along a narrow circular road, defended by a round tower, loopholed for nruske- 
try, which plied incessantly, while showers of grape were poured down from a 
neighbouring bastion. Happily, the second gate was easily forced, and a third 
was gained before the enemy, now hecoming confused, had time to close il. A 
fourth gate threatened to be a fatal obstacle. The twelve-pornder, after some 
delay in. bringing it forward, failed to forve it Ad length an entrance having 
been gained by the wicket, the whole party rushed. forward, and having gained 
the ramparts goon rendered further resistance vain, In the course of an hour 
they had made themselves masters of a fortress long deemed impregnable. The 
total British loss in killed and wounded was 223; that of the garrison in killed 
alone, not so much by the sword of the assailants as by desperate attempts to 
escape, exceeded 2000 M. Pedron, the commandant, was among the prisoners. 
The fortress was a most valuable acquisition, not mercly on its own account, 
hut from the quantity of military stoves which it contained, the French having 
made it their chief depét in the Doab. This selection was certainly justified 
by the natural and artificial strength of the place. Its site on an elevated. plain 
surrounded by swamps, made ib perfectly inaccessible in the rainy season, and 
everything which the skill of French engineers could devise had becn employed 
to add to its natural strength. One sevious mistake they had made, in allow- 
ing the entrance by a causeway to remain, Had they joined the two sides of 
the ditch, by cutting it across, and substituting a drawbridee, it never could 
have been carried by an assault, without regular approaches. The number of 
guns found in the fort was 281. 

After securing Alighur, and by the substiiution of a drawbridge making the 


dw’s saivieco IMprovement which the French so fatally for themselves had omitted, the army 


set ont on the 7th of Septembor for Delhi. On the same day General Lake 
received ‘a letter from M. Perron, stating that he had quitted the servico of 
Scindia, and requesting permission to proceed with his family and property to 
Lucknow, under the escort either of a British or of his own body-guard, — Both 
escorls were at once granled him, aud he ultimately settled in the neighbour- 
hood of Chandernagore. Whatever the motive of bis resignation may have 
been, it did good service to the British, from ity being generally believed that 
he had despaired of Scindia’s success. The capture of Alighur had mado so 
strong an impression, that several places which might have mado a good 
| defence were abandoned as the army approached them, Intelligence, howevor, 
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was received which made it almost certain, that it would not be permitted to 
reach Delhi without a struggle, Sixteen battalions of regular infantry, 6000 
cavalry, and a large train of artillery, under M Bourquieu, were said to have 
crossed the Jumna for the purpose of giving battle. The intelligence proved 
correct. On reaching the place of encampment, near the Jehna Nullah, about 
six miles from Delhi, the tents weve scarcely pitched when the encmy appeared 
in front in grent force On reeonnoitring, General Lake found their whole 
foree stronyly posted on a rising ground in order of battle. Each flank was 
covered hy a swamp, and while the cavalry were stationed beyond it, the front 
was defended by a line of entrenchments and numerous artillery, 

General Lake, on reconnoitring, had taken with him the whole cavalry, con- 
sisting of three regiments On anaking himself sufficiently acquainted with 
the numbers and position of the enemy, and perceiving that they could only 
be attacked in front, he sent instant orders for the infantry and artillery to 
join the cavalry. As the latter were two miles in advance of the camp, an 
hour was lost before this junction was effected, and in the meantime the enemy 
kept up a cannonade which caused a considerable loss in men and horses. The 
general himself had a horse shot under him, as liad also his son, Major Lalce, 
ata later period. After a time it seemed doubtful if sticcess could be obtained 
while the enemy kept their position, and an attempt was therefore made to 
draw them from their entrenchments by means of a foint. The cavalry accord- 
ingly were ordered to retire, wilh the double object of alluring the enemy into 
the plain, and covering the advance of the infantry. The mancetrvre succeeded. 
Tho enemy, convinced that the withdrawal of the cavalry was the commence- 
ment of a retreat, rushed forward, shouting as if they had gained the victory. 
Meanwhile, the British infantry having come up, the cavalry opened in the 
centre and allowed them to advance to the front, Great was the surprise and 
consternation when the enemy, instead of finding the confusion of a retreat, 
saw thomselves face to face with a firm and impenetrable line of infantry. 
The order to advance was immediately given, Geneval Lake himself leading in 
person, at the head of the 76th regiment, in the face of a tremendous fire of 
yound grape and chain shot. On arriving within a hundred paces, the whole 
line fired a volley, and then rushed on with the bayonet. The result was not 
for amoment doubtful The enemy, as if a general panic had seized thom, fled 
with precipitancy in all directions. The cavalry and galloper-guns, taking up 
the pursuit, followed the fugitives to the banks of the Jumna, in which prodi- 
gious numbers of them perished. The loss of the British in killed and 
wounded was 409; that of the enemy was roughly estimated at 3000. The 
immediate trophies of the victory were sixty-eight pieces of cannon, tivo 
tumbrils laden with treastwre and thirty-seven laden with ammunition, besides 
twenty-four which were blown up. The battle, which wag fought within sight 
of the Lowers of Delhi and takes its name from it, was followed by the evacua- 
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tion of this celebrated capital of the Moguls by the enemy, and the undisputed 
occnpation of it by the British forces 

Some time previous to the battle a seaet communication had been opened 
with Shah Alun, assuring him, if he could place himself under the protection 
of the British government, “that every demonstration. of respeeb and attention 
would be paid towards his majesty on the part of that government, and that 
an adequate provision would be inade for the support of his majesty, and of his 
family and household.” He retrrned an answer expressive of a wish to avail 
hingelf of this offer, and accordingly, when the army crossed the Jumna on 
the Mth of September and proceeded to take possession of the city, they were 
hailed as deliverers The interview of General Lake with Shah Alum took 
place on the 16th, and must have seemed to the governor-general very inportant, 
sinee he has condescended in one of his despatches to deseribe it cireumstantially, 
The Prince Mirza Akbar Shah, the heir-apparent, was depated to conduct the 
commander-in-chief to the royal presence. Ele was to have arrived al twelve 
o'clock, but oriental etiquette made him late, and he did not arrive till halpast 
three. The governor-general’s description thus continues:— “By the time his 
royal highness had been received, ranounted on his elephant, and the whole 
eavaleade formed, it was half-past four o’clocl: The distance being five miles, 
the commander-in-chicf did not reach the palace of Delhi wnatil smuset, The 
crowil in the city was extraordinary; and it was with some diflicully that the 
cavaleade could make its way to the palace, The courts of the palace were full 
of people, anxious to witness the deliverance of their sovereign from a state of 
degradation and bondage. At length the commander-in-chief was ushered into 
the royal presence, and found the unfortunate venerable emperor, oppressed by 
the accumulated calamities of old age, deyraded authority, extreme poverty, and 
loss of sight, seated under a small tattercd canopy, the remnant of his royal 
state, with every external appearance of the misery of his condition” Mou. 
the sympathy here expressed, and his afterwards talking of the capture of Delhi 
as “delivering the unfortunate and aged emperor Shah Alum, and the royal 
house of Timour, from misery, degradation, and bondage,” one is almost prepared 
to expect that the governor-general was to re-establish the Mogul empire, or at 
least to give lack to Shah Alum all that the Company themselves had wrested 
from biin sinve the grant of the dewannec—the reserved revenue of £250,000 
sterling, which they had ceased to pay him on some flimsy pretext, bub in 
reality because they found payment inconveniont—anil the two provinces of 
Allahabad and Corah, which, while holding them nominally as his trustees, they 
sold for their own behoof to the Nabob of Oude Nothing of the kind was 
intended; it would have been bad polivy; it was totally inconsistent with the 
governor-general’s schemes; and hence all his pompons language was only a 
prelude to his final instruction, that such “regard should be paid to the comfort 
and convenience of his majesty and the royal family as was consistent with the 
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due security of their persons” Shah Alum appears to have repaid his bene- ap a0. 
factors in their own coin“ In addition to other marks of royal condescension ~~~ ~~ 
and favour,” says the governor-general, “the emperor was graciously pleased to Internes 
confer on General Lake the second title in the empire, Suinsani-u-Dorlah, Cae 
flshyar-ul-Moolh, Khan Dowran Khan, Generol Gerald Luke Behauder, Gx", 
Huttch Swng—‘ the Sword of the State, the Hero of the Laud, tle Lord of the 

Age, aud the Victorious in War.” Merely to show that the governor-general 

was not permitted to monopolize the pompous verbiave used. on this occasion, 

we quote the following observation on it by Major Thorn:'—* In whatever 

light distinctions of this nature may appear to those who consider the blaze of 

power alone as the highest legitimate source of glory, without any regard to 

the means by which it is acquired or the consequences produced, the mind of 

nobler sentiments and more delicate feeling will estimate them according to the 

merits by which they have been earned, and the spirit from whence they flow. 
Though these lofty titles were conferred upon the British general by a sove- 

reign destitute of wealth, and shorn of the beams of regal majesty, the import- 

ance of the service and the gratitude of an enfranchised people gave a splendour 

to the grant eqnal, if not superior, to the glittering rewards of renown.” At 

the time when Shah Alum performed his part in this empty ceremony he was 
eighty-three years of age, He lived other three years, and at his death in 1806 

was succeeded by the above prince, Mirza Akbar Shah, “ who,” says Thorn, 
“ascended the throne without molestation, a circumstance unparalleled in the 
history of Hindoostan.’ He could not add, what will afterwards be seen, that 

he was destined to be the last who sat upon it, aud to end his days on a savage 

island as a just punishment for atrocious cimes. 

Leaving Colonel Ochtetlony in charge of Delhi, General Lake, on the 24th General 
of September, 1803, commenced his march southward along the right bank on sgra 
of the Jumna. His ohject was Agra, which was in the hands of Scindia’s 
adherents, He arvived before it on the 4th of October, and by the 7th had 
cut off its communications with the surrounding country. On the 9th he 
concluded a treaty offensive and defensive with the Rajah of Blrurtpoor, who 
immediately sent him a reinforcement of 5000 cavalry. The garrison of Agra 
had previous to the war been commanded by British officers, who since its 
commencement were so much suspected by the troops that they had placed 
them in confinement. So great was the confusion which prevailed in consequence 
of this proceeding, that when General Lake summoned the place on his arrival 
no answer could he returned, 1+ was determined, however, to make a vigorous 
defence. Seven battalions of Scindia’s regular infantry wore encamped on the 
ylacis, and were in possession of the town and the ravines surrounding the south 
and south-west faces of the fort, Though Thorn makes no mention of the 
circumstance, Duff says that they were thus encamped without the fort because 
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“the garrison were afraid to admit them, lest they should plunder a rich 
trensury which they wished to reserve Lo themselves.” It was necessary to 
dislodge these troops before approaches could be made. They were accordingly 
atacked on the morning of the 10th, and, after a severe strugele, completely 
defeated, the town, twenty-six fine brassy guns, and as many tuubrils laden 
wilh ammunition, remaining in possession of the victors Two days alterwards 
the remainder of the battalions outside the fort, amounting to 2500 men, sur- 
rendered. The siege was iumediately commenecd, and made rapid progress 
A grand battery of cight eightecn-pounders opened on the L7th, and with such 
effect on the south-east bastion that a practicable breach would soon have been 
effected. The garrison, who had previously employed their British officers to 
make terms for them which they did not keep, were now in carnesl in offering 
to capitulate on the morning of the 18th, The terms allowed thei to depart 
with their clothes. Their number amounted to about 6000. Within tho fort 
were found tumbrils Jaden with treasure to the wnount of twenty-bwo laes 

- (£222,000), together with 164 pieces of 


A 


a | ordnance, 76 of them brassy, and large 
¢ quantities of ammunition and stores, 
° 
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leugth was 14 fect 2 inches, its calibre 
23 inches, the weight of its ball when of cast iron 1500 Lbs, aud its whole 
weight 96,600 lbs. or a little above 388 tons.” Though called brass, ib was, 
according to common report, composed of a mixture of the precious metals, 
The shroffs seam to have been of this opinion, for they offered £12,000 for 
ib, merely to melt it down. General Lake meant to transport it to Caleutta 
and thence to Enyland, but it proved too heavy for the raft on which it was 
placed, and sunk in the river, The whole of the twenty two lacs of treasure 
way modestly claimed by M. Perron, on the ground that it was his private 
property, and was guaranteed to him by the terms of his surrender, by which 
his private properly was rescived. The claim, though scarecly entitled to 
notice, was examined and found groundless, and the whole amount was shared. 
by the captors. 

At an carly stage of the campaign Seindia had detached seven reguliw hat- 
talions from the Deccan, under the command of a French officor of the name of 
Duadernaigue or Dudrenec, These hal been joined by three of Bourquicu’s 
battalions, who had not been engaged at Delhi, and by the othor battalions 
formed. of the fugitives from Delhi and Agra, the whole amounting to about 
9009 infantry, accompanied by a body of about 1500 good cavalry and a supe- 
xior equipment of artillery. Dudernaigue had given up the command aul 
surrendered to the British, and the force was now commande by a Mahratta 
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officer, under whom, during the siege of Agra, they had occupied a position 
wbout thirly miles distant. It was understood that they were intending to 
abtempt the recapture of Delhi, and General Lake therefore moved against them 
from Agra on the 27th of September. He proceeded in a south-west direction 
to Futtehpoor, where he left the heavy guns and baggage under the charge of 
two hattalions of native infantry. Turning westward he arrived on the 31st 
of October at Cutumbo, which the enemy had only quitted on the preceding 
evening. As he was thus close upon their track he determined, in order to 
prevent their escape, to pursue them with his cavalry, now consisting of eight 
regiments, three of them European dragoons. He accordingly set out at eleven 
o'clock at night, directing the infantry to follow at three next morning. After 
a march of twenty-five miles in little more than six hours, on the 1st of Novem- 
ber he came up with the enemy, now mustecring about 9000 infantry, 72 guns, 
and 5000 cavalry, As they appeared to be in retreat and in some degree of 
confusion, General Lake determined to attack at once, without waiting for his 
infantry, By cutting a large tank the encmy so much impeded the progress of 
the cavalry as to gain time for taking up an advantagcous position near the 
village of Laswaree, about forty miles west of Bhurtpoor. Their right was in 
front of the village, and in their rear was a rivulet with very steep banks; their 
left was upon the village of Mohulpoor; and their whole, concealed by high 
grass, was defended by a formidable line of artillery, the pieces chained together, 
the more effectually to resist a cavalry charge. The change which they had 
made in taking up this position was only imperfectly ascertained, in conse- 
quence of the dense cloud of dust raised by the approach of the cavalry. Thus 
moving somewhat in the dark, General Lake ordered the first brigade of cavalry 
to move upon the point where the enemy had previously been scen in motion, 
while the vest of the cavalry were ordered to follow up the attack in succession 
as fast as they could form after crossing the rivulet. The point thus attacked 
had, in consequence of the enemy's change of position, become their left, and 
the resistance prover so obstinate and destructive that the commander found it 
necessary, after a heavy loss, to desist and wait the arrival of the infantry. 
During this delay the enemy again changed their position, and drew up in 
two lines, the one in front and the other in rear of the village of Mohulpoor. 
As soon as the British infantry arrived the Mahyatta commander was so much 
disconeerted that he endeavoured to escape with the loss only of his guns, and 
mado an offer to surrender them on certain conditions, These were granted, 
provided they were fulfilled in an hour, Meanwhilo the British infantry, 
composed of the 76th regiment and six battalions of sepoys, were formed into 
tavo columns on the left, close to the village of Laswaree, the first composed of 
the right wing under Genoral Ware, and the second forming the left wing under 
teneral St John. After the hour expired without tho fulfilment of the con- 
ditions, the infantry began to move along the banks of the rivulet nearly at 
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The object of this attack was to tuin then 
right flank, 
did not perceive it, bub the moment it became known they fiustrated at hy 
throwing back thei left wing, and covaring the movement hy a destructive 
cannonale, which greatly thinned the 76th regiment, wlile the uatme of the 


For some time, owing to the high giass which intervened, they 
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ground impeded its advance. General Lake, perceiving this state of matters, 
determined to hasten the attack, and, plactug himself at the head of the regiment 
and a battalion and five companies of sepoys which had closed in front, moved 
rapidly farward On arriving within reach of canister shot, ib was so showered 
upon them that a rcgular advance was impossible, and the Malnatta horse 
ventured to charge, After gallantly repulsing them, General Lake ordered the 
British cavalry to charge in tin This service was performed by the 29th 
diagoons, who dashed through both lines of the enemy’s infantry, wheeled round 
upon. their cavalry, diiving them fiom the ficld, and then attacked the rear of 
The enemy’s first Hine had in the meantime been chiven back 
by the British infantry upon the second Both lines wore thus mingled together, 
and attacked at ouce in front and rear On this occasion Seindia’s veteran 
brigades proved thenselves worthy of their high reputation  Disdaining to 
yield, they continued an unequal fight with desperate valour; and, with the 
exception of about 2000 who were broken and made prisoneis, perishod whore 
they stood with their arms in their hands. The British loss amounted to aboul 
800; but the victory, though dearly purchased, was most coniploto. Except 


their second line 
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the 2000 prisoners, the whole of the enemy’s battalions, to the amount of at least 4D 1803 
7000 men, lay dead on the ficld, Most of their cavalry shared the same fute. 

The trophies of vietory included the whole of the enemy's bazaars, with the Vieny of 
camp equipage aud bagyage, a considerable number of elephants and cainels, en 
above 1600 bullocks, '72 pieces of cannon, 5000 stand of arms, 44 stand of 
colours, 3 tumbrils laden with treasure, 64 tumbrils laden with ammunition, 

aud. 57 carts containing stores of various descriptions, The effect of the victory 

was to give the British undisputed possession of all Scindia’s territorics north 

of the Chunibul. 

On the 8th of November the army quitted Laswaree, where the air had oe 

become tainted by the number of the dead, and began to retrace its steps by  natrva 
proceeding eastward in the direction of Agra On the 14th the sick and nee 
wounded with the captured guns were sent off to that city, but the army halted 
av Paiashur, During a fortnight spent here the effect of the recent successes 
was manifested by the number of rajahs who hastened to court the British 
uliance. Defensive treaties were formed with the Rajah of Macherry, called 
the Ram Rajah, the Rajahs of Jeypoor and Jodpoor, and the Begum Sumroc. 
The last was rather a singular connection, as she was the widow of the villain 
hy whose hands mainly the massacre of Patna was perpetrated. Vakeels or 
ambassadors also arrived from different quarters, among others one from Delhi, 
hearing « Khelat or dress of honour from Shah Alum to General Lake, and 
congratulations on his recent victory. ‘ Desirous,” says Thorn, ‘of receiving 
this high mark of distinetion in a manner that should at the same time make 
a general impression in favow of the British arms and show respect for the 
emperor,” General Lake made the ambassador's reception as pompous as possible, 
aul returned public acknowledgments, testifying his high sense of the honour 
which the emperor had conferred upon him, “This,” adds Thorn, “highly 
pleased and gratified the ambassador and all the Mussulmans who beheld the 
veremony.” The army again moved on the 27th November, and finally turning 
southward tool: up a position at Biana. 

One of the great objects originally contemplated by the war was the con- ee 
quest of Bundelennd, a province so called from its being in possession of the oma. 
Bundela race. It consisted of a level and a mountainous country, the former 
lying on the north-east along the right bank of the Jumna, and the latter 
stretching backward from it through rugged and elevated tracts connected with 
the Vindhya Mountains, This country belonging nominally to the peishwa, a 
now agreement was made with him in August 1803, by which he ceded the 
greater part of his claims in it to the Company, in lien of Savanore and Benkapoor 
in the southern Mahratta country, and Oolpar in the neighbourhood of Surat. 

The districts which he thus received yiclded little more than nineteen, while 
those which he ecded were estimated at upwaads of thirty-six lacs; but still the 
exchange was nob unequal, because he received districts of which the revenue 
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AD Is Was sure, whereas thage which he gave wp were in such a position that the first 
~~ thing which the Company had to do was to fight for them, The arrangement 
included various other stipulations affecting the relative positions of the partics, 
anc were therefore afterwards drawn up in regular articles, which were signed 
on the 16th of December, 1803, and termed supplemental articles to the treaty 

of Bassein 


rout After ceding Bundeleund, or rather the vighls which he cither possessed or 
the Bundela : : toe 
cnet claimed in it, the peishwa sent orders to his offices in the province cnjouing 


\ them to smrender the territories under their charge to the British 
government,  Shamshcer Bahadur, who elaimed by deseent from 

\ Bajec Row, the first peishwa, and by grant made to his ancestor, 
questioned the validity of the cession, and prepared 
y- NES to resist it. Phe governor-general, on the contrary, 
Ee was determined to enforce il, and thus war became 
g# mevitable. — On tho Gth of September, 
1808, Colonel Powell, at the head of a 
detaehment, which had been assembled at 
Allahabad, erossed the Jina, and entered 
Bundcleund JTennnat Bahadur, another 
Bundela chief, who way at ouce a gosain 
or religous character, and a soldier of for- 
tune, had previously given in his adhesion 
to the British government, and on the | ‘th 
of September joined Colonel Powell with 

LS eS 8000 irregular infantry, 4000 horse, three 


Gosatna regular battalions, commanded by an Kuro- 
Trom Hroughtou’s L ttuig from a Mahratéa Camp 
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pean officer, and twenty-five guny On the 
23d of Seplember, when they reached the Cane, which Hows past the fort of 
Callinger, and joins the Jumna a little below Corah, they found Shaimsheer 
Bahadur strongly posted on the opposite bank, After reducing several places 
in the vicinity, the united forces crossed on the 10th of October, aud after a 
fatiguing march of six hous, over a rugged country, saw Shampslieer’s army 
drawn wp in order of battle. Though he presented a bold front he fled at the 
first onset, and by his superior speed escaped with very Little loss. All his 
courage, however, appeared to be gone, and he professed a strong desire for 
peace. He could not have been sincere, as he managed to spin out the nego- 
tiation for Lwo months, and at Inst broke it off at the very time he had fixed 
for his arrival in tho British camp. 

Hostilitios were of course immediately renewed, and Colonel Powell resumed 
offensive operations by laying siege to Calpee, which capitulated on the 4th of 
December, The capture of this place, and the defection of his chief officers, at Jast 
sonvineed Shamsheer that he had nothing to hope from continuing the war, anc 
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he threw himself on the mercy of the British, who treated him with a generosity a.p. 1800. 


which he could scarecly have anticipated. Several other chiefs, some of then cinta 


of the Bin- 


adherents of Shainsheer, and others independent of him, now gave in their oe 
a dela Citels, 


adherence. Of the latter, the two most imporlant were the ruler of Jhansi, and 
the Mahvatta chict Ambajee Inglia, who had acted as Scindia’s minister, and 
held under him possession of extensive territories, including those of the Rana 
of Gohud, With the ruler of Jhansi, who really had pacific intentions, a treaty 
was immediately concluded, with Ambajee Inglia matters were uot so easily 
settled, 

Aubajee, in the month of October, 1803, offered to renounce his dependence Treaty vith 

on Scindia and become tributary to the British on certain conditions. After Tah 
some Lime spenl m ucgotiation, a treaty was concluded with him on the 16th 
December, 1803, by which he resigned the fortress of Gwalior and all the lands 
in his possession to the north of it to the Company, and was recognized as inde- 
pendent sovereign of all the obher territories in his possession, except those of 
the Rana of Gohud, to whom they had, by a previous treaty, been guaranteed. 
Tn accordance with this treaty, General Lake, on the 21st of December, de- 
spatched a corps under Colonel White to take possession of Gwalior, On arriving 
hefore it, Colonel White delivered the orders of Ambajee, but the commandant 
refused to give up possession, Circumstances afterwards transpired to prove that 
the commmandant’s apparent conlumacy originated with, or was at least counte- 
naneed by Ambajee himself, and it was therefore resolved to enforce compliance 
without delay. A considerable reinforcement, with siege artillery, was imme- 
dintely sent off to Colonel White, who was also empowered to call in additional 
aid from the troops serving in Bundeleund. Batteries were accordingly erected, 
and having opened a fire which soon effected a breach, so intimidated the garri- 
son that they eapitulaterd. In order to complete the account of the operations 
in TTindoostan, including Ube conquest of Bundeleund and the capture of 
Gwalior, ib has becn necessary for a time to lose sight of the important transac- 
tions which were in the meantime taking place m the Deecan. To these we 
will now return, 

The virtual dissolution of the confederacy between Scindia and Ragojec Mabatty 
Bhonsla took place on the 23d of November 1803, when General Wellesley con- ee 
cluded a truce with the former, and excluded the latter from any participation 
init. By the torms of the truce, Scindia was bound to remove his troops to 
the eastward of Elichpoor, but ocular evidence was given that he had not ful- 
filled them, for on the 28th of November a large body of his cavalry was seen 
united with that of Ragojce Bhonsla, and accompanied by the greater part of 
the regular infantry, and a large portion of the artillery belonging to the latter. 
(fonoral Wellesley, holding this to be equivalent to a violation of the truce, re- 
solved to attack them, notwithstanding the remonstrances and protestations of 
Scindia’s ambassador, who had not yet left the British camp. He accordingly set 
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out at onee, and after a long and fatiguing maich, overtook them in the viemity 
of Argaon, a village about thity-five mies WS W. of Ehchpoor, They had 
drawn up as if prepared for battle, and were commanded by Scilia in person, 
and by Munnoo Bappoo, the Rajah of Berar’s brother, In their reat stood the 
village with the gardens and inclosmes of Argaon, and in font ils plains much 
cut by watercomses The main resistance was made by a body of Persian troops, 
who attacked the 71th and 78th regiments, and maintained a desperate struggle 
till Lhey were almost totally destioyed The rest of the enemy speedily gave 
way, and though evening had come on, were pursued in the moonlight with 
great slaughter by the cavalry, who captmed all their elephants aud baggage 
The British loss in killed and wounded wags 316, 

It was determined to follow up this vietory by the siese of Clawilehur, a 
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fortress belonging to the rajah, and sitnated about fifteen miles north-west of 
Klichpoor, on a lolty precipice of a mountain ridge stretching between the 
sources Of the Taptee aud the Poornah. Jt consisted of an outer and an inner 
fort, both strongly built, inclosed by ramparts flanked with towers, and entered 


by three gates, one lo the south leading to the inner fort, onc to the north 


leading to the outer fort, and the third merely communicating with an interior 
wall, The ascent to the south gate is very steep and diffiewlt; the road. Lo the 
north gate was the onc in common. use, but was extremely narrow, and from 
passing round the woesh side of the fort was everywhere exposed to its Sire. 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages the altack by this road seemed preferable 
to every other, and was adopted. Colonel Stevenson, who had equipped his 
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corps al Aseerghur for the purpose, was to conduct the siege, while General 1s 1s0e, 
Wellesloy was to cover his operations, and if necessary assist them by attacks —~ 

on the south and west. On the 12th of December, after much laborious service Cavtme of 
in dragging the heavy ordnance and stores, by hand, over mountains and eae 
ravines for thirty miles, Colonel Stevenson erected two batteries fronting the 

novth face of the fat, and General Wellesley evecled a battery to breach the 

wall near the southern gate, or at least divert the attention of the garrison 

These batteries opened their fire on the morning of the 13th, and by the evening 

of the following day the breaches in the walls of the outer fort were practicable. 

On the morning of the 15th, the assault was given and the place carried. 
Though the garrison was numerous, ancl the resistance vigorous, the loss of the 

British was only 126. In the fort were found seventy-two pieces of ordnance, 

2000 stan of English arms, and 150 wall-pieces, carrying balls from half a 

pound to one pound each. 

The operations of the British throughout the campaign bad been sv com- Termination 

pletely successful, thab the war, if continued, must ere long have totally ruined ea 
the confederates, Nothing, therefore, remained for them but to sue for peace. 
The truce made with Scindia on the 28d of November was considered to he 
aLlill subsisting, and henec Ragojee Bhonsla, as the confederate more immediately 
in danger, made the first overtures, His vakeel accordingly arrived in the 
British camp immediately after the capture of Gawilghur, and as he had no 
alternative but to accept the temns which General Wellesley dictated, the 
negotiation, commenced on the 16th December, occupied only oue day, and the 
treaty was concluded on the next. Scindia being forthwith informed that the 
bruce with him must expire on the 27th of December, had no idea of exposing 
himself to new disasters, TLis ambassadors arrived in the British camp on the 
23d of December, when the berms were immediately dictated, and on the 30th 
the treaty was concluded. This war, one of the shortest, way also one of the most 
decisive on record. In the short period of four months, four general battles had 
been fought, cight ortresses besieged and captured, and whole provinces sub- 
duced. The disparity of forces added greatly to the lustre of these achieve- 
ments, The whole British army never exceeded 55,000 men, that of the 
enemy averaged at least 250,000, exclusive of a corps of 40,000 formed into 
regular brigades, disciplined by French oflicers, and obviously intended, if 
this war had not prematurely destroyed them, to form the nuclous of a larger 
mmy by which the French would have attempted once more to gain the ascend- 
ency in India. 

By the treaty concluded at Degaom on the 17th December, Ragojee Bhonsla, 
the Rajah of Berar, ceded the whole of Cuttnek, including the port of Balasore, 
and the whole of his territories and shares of reventie west of the Wurda, and 
south of the hills on which the forts of Nurnalla and Gawilghur are situated. 

By the treaty concluded at Surjee Anjengaom on the 80th of December, Dowlut 
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Row Seindia ceded all his teriitories in the Doab, and all those northward of 


~ the Rajpoot principalities of Jeypoor, Jodpoor, and Guliud, the forts of Ahmed. 


Cessiond by 
fem y and. 
tho Rijahor 
Berar, 


TImpoi tant 
waults of 
ha way 


nugger and Baroach, with these districts, and his possessions between the Ad- 
jonta Ghat and the Godavery. Ile also renouneed all claims on the Mogul, 
and on the Company, or its allies the peishwa, Lhe Nizam, and the Gricowar 
Both chicks eneaged not to entertain within their territories any Kuropean or 
American of a uation hostile to the British, or any British subject without the 
consent of the British government, and to send and receive accredited ministers 
Lo reside at the respective courts of the contracting parties. By a special article 
in Scindia’s treaby a defensive alliance was conternplated, and it was provided 
that in the event of a subsidiary force being furnished to him, the expense 
should be defrayed from the territories which he had ceded. lffeeb was given 
to this article by a Wweaty concluded on the 27th of February, 180%, ly which 
a corps of six battalions of sepoys were to be furnished, and stationed at 
Seindiav’s option, either within his territories or at a convenient frontion forl 
within those of the Company. By another article of the Surjee Anjengaom 
treaty, pensions lo the aggregate amount of fifteen Ives were granted by the 
Company to the principal of Seindia’s offivers, who suffered loss by his cessions 
of territory in Tindoostan. 

The results anticipated from the conclusion of these treaties, and the glorious 
termination of the war, were thus glowingly described by tho governor-pencral 
in answer to a congratulatory address from tho inhabitants of Caleubla:-- “The 
foundations of our empire in Asia are now laid in the tranquillity of surrounding 
nations, and in the happiness an welfare of the people of Tndia. Dn addition 
to the augmentation of our territories and resources, the peace manifested exeni- 
plary faith and equity towards our allics, moderation and lenity towards ou 
enemies, aud a sincere desire to promote the general prosperity of this quarter 
of the globe. Tho position in which we are now placed is such as suits the 
character of the British nation, the principles of our laws, the spirit of our Gon- 
stitution, and that liberal policy which becomes the dignity of a great and power- 
ful empire. My public duty is discharged to the satisfaction of my conscience 
hy the prosperous establishment of » system of policy which promises to improve 
the general condition of the people of India, and to unite tho prineipal native 
states in the bond of peace, under the protection of the British power.” These 
views were so far shared ab home that the thanks of parliament were voted to 
the governor-goneral, and to the several armies which shared the glory of the 
contest. General Lake was raised Lo the peerage by the title of Baron Lake 
of Delhi and Laswarce, and General Wellosley reecived tho riband of the mili- 
tary ordoy of the Bath, The courts of directors and of proprictors, Lhough known, 
to he uot at all friendly to the policy of Marquis Wellesluy, yielded to the 
general current, and gave him a yoto of thanks, as well generally for tho dis- 
charge -of his public duty as specially for the success of Lhe military operations. 

¢ 
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CHAPTER VITLI. 


War with Holkar—Ameer Khan in Bundeleund—Disastious retreat and discomfture of Colonel Monson 
—Holkar invades IHindoostan—Ilis piege of Delhi—His depredations in the Doab—Battle of Dery 
Rout at Purruckabad—Storming of Deeg—siege of Bhurtpoor—The taslave of four as-aulis— 
Disputes with Seindia, 


@jLOWING as were the governor-gencral’s descriptions of the 4D isn 
results of the peace, and his predictions of its permanency, _ 
there way at this very time one quarter from which disturbance 

must have been foreboded. Holkar had been violently expelled 








from Poonah, and as yet no amicable arrangement had been 
made with him. Any steps he had subsequently taken were hostile. He had 
promised to join the confederates, and with this view had made a peace with 
Scindia, which promised hin large accessions of territory. After hostilities ee 
commenced, he waited with the usual Mabratta cunning to ascertain the ~ 
probable result before committing himself At first he is believed not to have 

heen dissatisfied with the reverses which the confederates sustained, because by 

their weakness he hoped to make himself more powerful; but when he saw 
them threatened with annihilation his views underwent a change, and he 
would probably have cast in his lot with thom had lhe not heen anticipated by 

the rapid course of events. Before the treaties of peace were concluded, he 

had advanced towards Tlindoostan, and kept hovering on the frontiers of the 
Rajah of Jeypoor, now a British ally, in a manner so suspicious that the 
governor-general instructed Lord Lake to enter into communication with him, 

HTis lordship accordingly, on the 29th of January, 1804, addressed a letter to 

him, stating the terms on which the British government were willing to leave 

him in the unmolested exercise of his authority, hub requiring as a pledge of 
friendly intentions that he should withdraw into his own. territory, and cease 

from cxavting tribute from British allies. 

After some delay Holkar sent vakeely to Lord Lake with the following pena 

proposals—tl. Thal he should be permitted to collect the chont agreeably to 

the customs of his ancestors. 2. That the ancient possessions formerly held 

by his family (twelve of the finest districts in the Doab, and a district m 
Bundeleund) should be restored to him. 8, That the country of Hurreanah, 
formetly in possession of the Holkar family, should be ceded to him. 4. 

That this commbry should be guaranteed to him, and a treaty concluded with 

him similar to that with Scindia. These proposals were at once rejected as 
extravagant, and Holkar’s real designs were manifested by attempts to shake 

the Adelity of the Company's tributaries aud dependants. He had also, while 
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ADiso# Communicating with Lord Lake, addressed a Ictber to Sn Arthia Wellesley, im 
which he dem iuded the cession of several districts m the Decean, as oremally 
tuogmt belonging to the MTolkar faunly, and conchuded thus  ‘Conmnlites of many 
nie ean ed coss Shall be overrun and plundered Lord Lake shall not have leisure 
to Ineathe for a moment, and calanutics wul fall on lags of human hemes, m 


continual wai, by the attacks of ny aimy, which overwhelins like the waves of 


? 


the sea’ Not satisfied with these mesulting menaces, Llolket openly soluated 
the aul of Semdia uy a mech 
tated attack on the British 
torittots, and commenced 
plundcumeg those of the Rajah 
of Jeypoor Wat was thus 
virtually declared, and JLol- 
hat was the agorcssor 

Lord Leake haying 1osolv- 
ed.in consequence of Tolkar’s 
proceedings, to make a for 
ward amovement, sent the 
heavy part of artillery back 
to Agia, aud marched trou 





his cneaupment at Biana on 
the 9th Pebroary  bs04, pro- 
Tbwtaplicdy Cceding south-west in the dueeliou of Lindown, which was reached on the 20th. 
van Wale here, occupying a position which covered the principal roads into the 
Company's butrilorics, Lord Lake tcecived «a letter fioum olka, wrilten in 
the most fiendby spirit, and observing that “while tho flame of contention cnn 
be extugnished by the water of reconciliation, 1b is unfit to bring matters to 
the extremity of war” So sincere was le in his frioudship, that even belore 
Lowd Lake’s letter reached hun be had intended, he said, to marelr homewauls 
Though aware how hollow these professions were, las lordship answered him 
in has own oriental style, telling him how glad he was that the puity of las 
mind was unsidlied by the dust of enmity or revenge Ab the samo tite he 
candidly Gold him Uhat he was aware of his correspondence witht somo cliseon 
tented chinfs, and would iesent any aggression on the territories of an ally. 
Leaving Ilindown on the Sth of March, Lord Lake tinned north-west bo 
Ramghur, and was there waited upon by Holkar’s vakoels, who delivered a 
letter fiom their master, in which he expressed himself as follows: » Friendship 
requires that, keoping in your view the Jong existing unanimiby bobweon me 
anil the English Company, you. act according to what my vakeols shall repre- 
gent to you; and your doing so shall be fruitful of boneiit and advantage; if 
not, my country and properly are upon the saddle of my horse, and, please 
God, to whatever side the reins of the horses of my brave warriors can he 
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tuned, the whole of the country in that direction shall come into my posses- 
sion’? Fhe proposals with wluch the vakeels were intiasted were those men- 
tioned above Phe vakeols aceompanted thea with a good decal of insolent 
bravado, to which Lord Lake brietly replied, “that ibwas uot the enstom of 
the Bnelish to boast of then power, Jub that in the event of a ruptiue, Holker 
woud probably find thal he had considerably overtabed lis own” 

Thore being now no doubé as to Holhar’s hostile intentions, confirmed as 
they were by overt acts of aggression, & combined movement of the Buttish 
Lroops book place, Colonel Munay, who commanded m Gujerat, being ordered 
to enter Malwah for the purpose of proseenting hostilities in the direction of 
Indore, Molkars capital, and the troops stationed above the Ghauts prepaing 
to operate against his possessions in the Deccan, while the conmander-in-chiet 
eoutinued his uel westward through the pass of Ballakeera, towards the 
Hhontiew of Jeypoor On the 28th of Ayr he arrived at Tonga, only fifteen 
miles east of the eiby of Jeypoor, and after a halb of a fow days, teamed south 
in the direction of Nurwahee, which was reached on the 8thof May — Offensive 
operations on the part of the British were now about to he commuencad On 
the 10th of May a detachment uuder Colonel Don was seub against Tonk 
Rumpoora, a Rajpoot lorb situated sixty miles south of Jeypoot, and the only 
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one which [folkar possessed north of the Chumbnl, Tb -was a place of some 
slrongth; bub proved an casy acquisilion, having been eapbured by a sudden 
and nnexpeetod onset on the 15th of May, Tmincdiately on this capture 
Holkar reerowed the Chunbul, and was closely followed, a detachment of 
threo native battalions, whom Tord Lake had sent forward under Colonel 
Monson to Jeypoor, with the troops of Jeypoor and other wuxillaries, pressing 
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hin on the one side, whale Colonel Murray trom Cujerat was moving against 
him ou the other These two detachments being considered sufligient to keep 
[foliar in cheek, Lord Lake determined to march bach bo Agra, as the troops 
were suffering dreadfully from the hot winds, and the fields were so bumed up 
that the cattle were perishing from want of forage. On arriving at the old 
cneampment at Tindown on the 28th of May, the disagreeable intelligence 
was received that a party of British troops had been cub up in Brodeleund 
Colonel Iaweett, who had sueeceded to the command there ti eonsequenee of 
the death of Colonel Powell, had detached seven compantes of sepoys to take a 
sinall fort about five miles distant froin his position at Koonch, The killeday, 
on being stummoned, offered to surrender net morning if the firing ceased. 
These terms beine agreed. to, the killedar employed the interval in sending 
notice to Amecr Khan, then in the neighbourhood with a large becdy of horse. 
About 7000 of them were tamediately despalched, and Ruling mexpectedly on 
two campanics of sepoys and about fifty artilleryracn ty the Geuches, slew 
every man of them, officers and privates, and then carried off all the artillery, 
consisting of three guns, two howitzers, and the tumbrils belonging: to them, 
The obher five companies succeeded wilh difficuldy in making Cheir oseape. 

Lord Lake continued bis march under very distressing cireuustances, muti 
bades perishing under the Dining winds. Young men,” sys Thorn. “who 
seb out in the morning fallol spirits, and inal the viyour af lealth, dropped 
dead immediately on reaching the encampment gronad, ard many were siuaitton 
on the road by the overpowering force of the sun, especially when at the 
meridian, the rays darting downwards like a torrent of lire” Pho iisery 

produced hy the heat was much inereased by ils uecessary consequence, a 
seareiy of water, and by hordes off Mewattoe robbers, who kepl close on the 
track of the army, pillaging and murdering whenever they found an oppor- 
tunity, Agra was at length reached on the Sth of June, and the troops moved 
to oveupy their allotted cantouments during the rainy season, The first eam- 
paign. thus closed with no very satisfactory resnlts. 

- The foree which Lord Lake when he set ont on his return foft with Colonel 
Monson bo Iseep Holkar in cheek, awounted to five battalions of sepoys and 
about 3000 irregular horse. With these, titeuding bo co-operate with Colonel 
Murray from Gujernt, he entered Holkar’s territory by the Molaindra Pays, 
wud sent forward a detachinent, which took the hill-fort af Hinglaixghur by 
esealade, Ilo had afterwards advanced fifty miles beyond the puss in the 
direction of the Chumbul, when, on the 7th of July, information reached him 
that Holker, who had retired beyond that river into Malwal, had reevossed it 
with his whole army. Colonel Monson hastened to meet him, but soon fovnd 
it expedient to desist. His force had been greatly weakened hy tho absoncy 
of two detachments, the one which had taken Hinglaisghur, and was nob yet 

vreturned, and another whieh he had been obliged to send olf for a supply of 
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grain, oF which he had barely cnough for two days’ consumption. He was 
moreover greatly staggered by a report thab Colonel Mirray, on whose 
co-operation he had enleulabed, mbeuded to Sall back on the Mhye. Influenced 
by these considerations, he veyolved bo rebrace lis steps in the dircetion of the 
Mohundia Pass On the &th of July, at four in the morning, he began his 
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retreat by sending off his baggage and stores to Sonara Tle remained, on the 
ground of gnemopmont with his leoops drawn up in order of battle Lill nine, 
and then, as no enemy appeared, continned his march, leaving the irregular 
ewvalry nuder Lieutenant Luew to follow in half an Lour, and bring him 
intelligence of Holkav's mnolions, Ife had made a march of tavelve miles when 
he was startled by the intelligence that Tfollsar had come up with his whole 
army, complotely defeated Lieutenant Lucan, and made him prisoner. Only 
whiting so long as to obtain full eontirmuation of the disaster, Colonel Monson 
continued his mareh, and reaehod the pass on the Pb withont molestation. 

On the 10th of July the Mahratda cavalry appeared, and next morning, 
whev their numbers had greatly inereased, Tolkar sent to demand the sur- 
vendor of the guns and small wang This was ol course refused; and both 
partics prepared for the encomrter, Tlulkay, dividing his horse into threo 
hodies, charged the detachment vigorously on the front and flanks; but the 
Advantageody position awl valour of the defenders enabled them to repel all 
his attacks, On being thus foiled, ho drew ofPabout four miles, and was joined 
by his infantry and. artillery. Colonel Monson, having no doubt of a, renewed 
abback, aud Lelieving bis post nob to be tenable, resolved to retire upon 
Kotla, After two marches, though harassed by the enemy, and suffering still 
nore from the excessive rains, he succeeded ip reaching it—~but ib was only to 


meet a great disappointment, He éxpected both shelter and provisions. The 
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Rajah of Kotlah refised to give either, and the retreab was continued towards 
tho Gaumueh ford on the Chinnbul. The distance fom Koblah was only seven 
miles, and yeb, from Lhe incessant rain aud the softness of the soil, a whole 
day was speul tn accomplishing if The ford was tben impassable, but was 
evosyed on the following day. A hall had become necessary in order to procure 
some grain, and on the Uth, when the marelr was resumed, the guns atte na 
deep in the mud thal they could nob be extricated, and there was no albernative 
but to spike and abandon them, The Rajah of Boondes, one of the chiefs with 
whom the British had recently entered into alliance, was requested ba secure 
them. This he could nob do; bab it ought to he mentioned, ta bis honour, 
that he moved a faithful ally in the face of Holkar’s whole arury, 

On the U7th of July the troops reached the Chumbeles, usually a ere 
rivulet, bit then so swollen that ib was nob fordable, ‘The artillerymen, 
however, were sent acrosy on elephants, and proceeded to the fort of Tan 
poorah, Noarly ten days were spent in conveying the vest of the troops acions, 
partly on elephants and partly onvatls. Creag privations were suffered’ daring 
this dglay; many men Loo were drowned in crossing; and what was ever more 
distressing, many of the wives and children of the sepoys, who had, perhaps 
necessarily, bub certainly nob humanely, been left to the last on the opposite 
side, were barbarously murdered by the Bheels under the vory eyes of their 
husbands and fathers, who were wmnablo to vive thom any protection On the 
29th of duly the whole corps reached Rampoorah, where a reinforcement of bwo 
hatalions of sepoys, wilh four six-potnders and two howilaers, a body of 
cavalry, and a supply of grain forwarded hy Lord Lake from Agva, was walling 
for them. Notwithstanding this relief, Colonel Monson judged it prudent. to 
continwe his retreat. to Kooshalghur, where he expected to be joined lay six of 
Meindin’s battalions and twenty-one guns, under Sedasheo Bhow Bhaskur, 
the officer whom Holkar defvatedt at Poonah, and to obtain a stock of provisions 
that would enable him to keep the field, His force, now consisting of tive 
battalions and six companies of sepoys, reached the Bunass on the 22d af 
August. The viver was so swollen that it could not be forded; bit advantage 
was taken of those boats which wore found, to send the treasure aeross, nud. sis 
companies of the 2isb regiment, with orders to proueed to Kooshalglur, 

Warly on tho morning of the 23d of Angust, large bodies of Hollcar's cayalry 
mppeared, and onenmped at the distance of about four miles. The river was 
next day fordable, and most of the baggage, and four battalions, with a 
howitzer, were sont across, The cnemy’s cavalry also erussed in great ntunbers 
to the vight and left of the British position, Ab forr in the alfemoon their 
infantry ond artillery arrived, and began to cannonade the battalion and 
pickots still left on tho south bank to protect the remainder of the baggage 
and camp followers. By ® spirited charge the enemy wore driven back, and 
even some of their guns momentarily captured; but they soon ralfied, and, lod 
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hy Holkar in person, charged in such overpowa ing numbers, that the handful of ap 1801 
troops appeased bo them were nearly annihilated In consequence of this 





disaster, Colonel Monson was obliged to abandon the baggage, in order to Shao 
facilitate his retreab fo Kooshalghur, which he reached on the night of the 25th, ue 
(le had expected to find a powerlth auxiliary in Sedasheo Bhow, and was 
swrprised to find that he had already declared himself an enemy, by attempting 

bo levy a contribution on (he town, which belonged to the Rajah of Jeypoor, 

and demanding the surrender of the clephants, treagare, and baggage of the 
British detachment, which had been, deposited in the fort. When this demand 

was refused, he had actually cannonaded the place, but without effect 

On the morning of tho 20th of August, the whole of the enemy's cavalry Ts dete 
encamped in separate bodies around the debavment, whose difficulties were reid 
greatly increased by the detection of a treacherous correspondence of some of “'™"** 
the native officers with Uolkar, Though the most energclic measures were 
taken to chevk the meditated inischief, two conypanies of sepoys and. a large 
proportion of the native eavalry deserted. At seven the same evening, Colonel 
Monson again moved with his loops formed into an oblong, which the cneny 
abempled ie vain bo penebrate, and on the night of the 27th reached the 
ruined forb of Hindown. After resting a lew hours he resumed his vetrent at 
one iv the morning, but bad ne sooner cleared the ravines in the vicinity than 
the enemy's cavalry made a desperate charge in three divisions — It was 
repulsed with great bravery and coolucss, the sepoys veserying their fire till 
their assailants were within reach of the bayonot. This was but a short-lived 
success. ‘About simmet of the 28th, the troops, exhausted with fatigue and 
hunger, arrived at the Biana Pass, where it was Coloncl Monson’s intention to 
halt during he night. The enemy coming up with their guns did not permit 
it, and the retveal was eontinued to the town of Biana. The confusion which 
had boa rapidly inereasing now became inextricable, the troops fairly broko, 
and fll tomake the best of their way to Agra, pursued by straggling parties 
of Ghe enenry as far ag fubbelpoor, 

In consequence of this disastroug retreat, ib became absolutely necossary oe 
that Lord Lake should tke the ficll without dolay, though the rati was still toa. 
powtug down in torrents, und large tracts of Lhe country were tinder water. 

Tha troops were accordingly ordered out of canbonments, and the assembled 
army eneamped on the right bank of the Jumna, batweon Agra and Secundra, 
on the 27th of September. Nol a moment was to be lost, Holkar, ob the 
head of an army whieh, according to Sir John Maleoln,' “amounted to $2,000 
mon, of whom 66,000 were cavalry, 7000 artillery, and 19,000 infentry, and 
192 pieces of ordnance,” had triumphantly advanced to Muttra, which was 
abandoned at his approach, and spread, consternation over the country, On 


the Lat af Qetober, 1804, the British army marched northward, aud encamped 
‘ir John Maloolm, «1 Afemoir of Central Tadic, volt p. 238. 
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on the 3d within a tule of Muttra, which, having been abandoned by Uolkat, 
was again in British possession, Llymg paities of the enemy seouring the 
country, had in the meantime fallen in wilh a party of convalescent sepoys, 
coming with a couvey of a tundred camels laden with grain for the army. and 
captured the whole, TLolkkar’s eamp was at Amine, to the west of Muttra, on 
the road to Deeg, and General Lake proceeded in thab direction on the 7th 
wilh the view of altacking it, A surprise was intended, but Chough the troops 
sent for the purpose arrived in the neighbourhood of the canyp before daylight, 
the enemy were already mounted, and kepb at such a distance thal it was 
impossible to make an effectual charge. The attack was therefore abandoned, 
and the enemy returned lo oceupy their camp as before Another altanpt (o 
Ining then toacbion having failed, the aamy marched from Mutbra on the 12th, 
no loneer to the west, bub northward in the direction of Dell, While lord 
Hake had been making fruiiéless atlompls ab Aurune, Collar taut moved will 
his brigades and arbilery on the Mogul capital, and well nigh suceeeded it 
gaining possession of Shah Alian’s person, The plan was well conceived, and 
ouly frustraled by the precaution and gallantry of Colonel Ochtorlony, the 
resident, who, on tho first news of the enemy’s approach, had assembled as 
many troops as possible from the neighbourhood. 

The possibility of defending Delhi was very doublful The wally were tia 
shattered state, the ramparts in many places fllen, and the bastions po 
wealt and narrow, tliat little use could be made of them. When [folkar’s horse 
nade their appeavanee on the morning of the ‘7th, the infuniry were ordered 
within the walls. [6 was intended to employ the Uregular cavalry outside, 
but whon they camo within sight of tho enemy, and might, from the small 
number which had yebl arrived, have charged with success, thoy positively 
refused, and finally dispersed. On tho morning of the 8th the enemy's tnfintry 
and artillery appeared in sight, and a detachment being pushed forward, 
opened heavy cunnonade againsb the south cast angle of the ciby wall. 
During the cannonade nearly forty feet of the parapel gave way, aud by menus 
of ballerics erecbed during the night, the whole parapet was demolished, aud 
partial breaches were even made in the wall. The defenders, urerd to exert 
themselves to the utmost by the inspiriting influence of Colonel Ovhterlony, 
repaired the damage, and were even embalkdened to make a sartic [bh book 
place on the 10th, and was so sucecssful as to spilce the yuns of a battery and 
inflict a considerable loss on the Lesiegers, ILaving now little Lope of sue- 
cecding in this direction, the cnemy employed their néimost efforts against tle 
southern face, They were enabled to approach it mnder cover of vardens and 
ruins, and soon made a breach in the curtain between the Turcoman and tho 
Ajmere gates. They were unablo, howover, to avail themselves of this sreeuns, 
as the defenders were able by the 12th effectually to eut off any com- 
tounication through the breach with the town, During the whole of the 
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[Sth an unusual silence prevailed As the defenders had conjectured, it proved an, 104 
the qrelude lo a serious allack whieh was nade next morning ab daybreak = ~~~ 
Under cover of a eannonade which opened fro the enemy's Qs Ln every Tolkar iu- 
direction, a large body of infantry, preceded by ladders, made an assault ou the aa ae 
Lahore gale So warn was the receplion given them, that they retired in 
confusion, leaving the ladders behind Another attack was anticipated, bub 

this was a final effort. News had arrived of the near approach of Lord Lake, 

and by the moming of the Loth, Holkar and his army were seen in the distance 

In Cull retrent. 

On the same day when the siege of Delhi was raised, Lord Lake passed the 
town of Khoosce, where, shortly before, Holkar was said to have had a grand 
nautch.  Durme the festivity the head of an Keropean soldier who had been. 
ranght straveling was brought him, Ho rewarded the carer with twelve 
rapeos, and placing the head upon a spear, made the natch girls dance round it. 

This anecdole, whether authentic ov not, accords well with the other atrocities 
conunitted by Lotkar and his followers.  buyitives from Colonel Monson's 
unfortunate detachment were daily arriving horribly uutilated. Lord Lake, ee 
continning bis advance, artived ab Delhi on the 18th, and encamped in two tod Lake 
lines hebween the eity and the dmnna,  Hollar had in the meantime moved. 
seerebly and rapidly to the northward, crossed the Tuma opposite to Paniput, 
and began to waste the Doab with fire and sword Lord Lake determined on 
an tumedinte pursuib with the cavalry, and with a reserve brigade of infualry 
wider Colonel Don, Major fraser being in the meantime Jett in command of 
the rouwinder of the amy, On the 8Lsb of October, his lordship crossed the 
dima ata ford about three miles from Delhi, and advanced as lightly ay pos- 
sible, no wheel-carriages being allowed, and every fighting man and servant 
recelving a gratuitous supply of 6 Ths, of flow, which wax to last for six days, 
and be earried by the men themselves. The foree, thus equipped, movert 
rapidly, and arrived on the dd of Novenboer ab Shamlee, where Colonel Burn, 
who had taken a distinguished part es commandant in the defence, had been. 
shut up by a body of Sikhs in Mollsar’s service, as he was velurning to his former 
station al Seharunpour. This dotacliment was in the greatest distress, many of 
the Hindoos from refusing to cat beef having remained without food for many 
ays, Much of this suffering having beeu cpused by the inhumanity and 
violence of the inhabitants, Shamlee was given up bo plunder. 

After relieving Colonel Burn, and issuing general, orders passing a high 
encomium on him and the officers and men of his detachment for fortitude, 
patience, and perseverance, Lord Lake marched on the Sth of November in an 
easterly divection. to Mahomedabad, and then south-oast to Sberdanah ov Sul- 
dauah, the residence of the Begum Sumroo, whither Holkar was suspected to 
have moved, in the hope of inducing her to join him with hox force, which con- 
sisted of five ballalions of well-disciplined sepoys, and about forty pieces of artil- 
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lery, commanded by Muropean officers. The army now continued south in pur- 
sutt of TLolkar, part of whose horse were shortly after seen, and continued 
hovering about the Tine of mach, though he himself was far in advance carrying 
on his work of devastation, On the 15th of November he was ab Furruckabad, 
thirty-six miles ahead, when Lord Lake, following close ta pursuit withorbt bout 
or baggave, received the agreeable news of a victory gained m the vicinity of 
Deco, Deferring the details for the present, we must accompany Lord Lake 
in his pursuit of TWolkkar and his cavalry. Ab daylight of the U7th, the head of 
the British column reached the skirts of the enemy's camp, and gave ble first 
intimation of their arrival by sending several rounds of grape inte the very 
heart of it, Immediately thereafter, the cavalry dashed in as fast as they could 
gallop up, charging and cubling down in all direetions. The surprise was most 
complete, and in a few minutes the whole plain was covered with dead, 
Holkar bitaself was one of the first to Hee with what troops he had about him, 
and never stopped tHE he bad evassed the Galine, cighteon miles dintand, aad 
taken the voad to Mainpoor, Phe vest of the troops, left to shift for themsclves, 
wero eub wp or dispersed The pursuit was continued upwards of ten miles, 
and as the march during the preeeding day and night was filly-cight miles, 
the whole ground passed over in the twenty-four hous before new encampment 
ground was taken up was about seventy miles—“an effort,” says Thorn, “pro- 
bably unparalleled in the annals of anilitary history, espeeially when ib is con- 
sidered. that ib was made after a Tong and harassing march of 3.50 niles in the 
space of a fortnight.” While performing this brilliant exploit, the Dritish 
loss was only two killed and about twenty wounded,  Tollsars Toss was 
estimated at 8000 killed on the field, and bis whole cavalry, which, when he 
entercd Hindoostan, were 60,000, were now reduced to half thal nmuber, On 
this day the army fired three royal salutes, for as miuny victorics—the one, this 
vietory of Furruckahad; the second, the capture by Colonel Wallace of Chin- 
dore, the only stronghold of the Wolkar family in the Deco; and the third, 
the vietory of Deeg, of which an account must now be given, 

A. tow days after Lord Take left Dellit tu pursuit of Tlolkav's horse, Geueral 
Eraser sel. out in pursuit of his brigades auc eins, which were known to be 
within the territories of Lhe Rajah of Bhurtpoor, On the 12th of November 
he arrived in the neighborhood of Deeg, aud from the surrounding heights 
discovered the enemy cucamped between a deep tauk and an exteusive morass, 
their left resting on the fort of Deeg, and their vight covered by a fortified 
village, while their whole position was defended by ranges of batteries which 
they deemed impregnable, Tt was determined to attack them on the following 
morning. Two batlatious of sepoys and the irregular cavalry having been left 
in charge of the baggage, the vomaining British force consisted of hig majesly's 
76th regiment, the Company's Enropean regimont, and four sepoy battalions, 
The right having been selected as the point of attack, the British coluann, after 
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making a considerable detour southward in order to avoid the morass, aerived yp aot 


aboub daybreak ab the for tified village, aud imivediately wheeled into line, the 


76th reuiment mul two battalions forming the first, and the other troops the Victory ot 


second tine ‘The 76th canied the fortitid village with their bayonels, and 
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(hen running down the hill, charged the first range of guns wider a tremendous 
shower of round, grape, and chain shot The gims were instantly abandoned 
hy their defenders, who retired to fresh batteries The Company's European 
reginnent on iuriving ab the village, and seeing the 76th so tar abead among 
the thickest of the cnany, mshed forwmd to their support, followed by the 
sepoys When the second range of guns was about to bo attacked, General 
Fraser fell mortally wounded: by a ¢annoishot, whieh canicd off his leg, and 
the command develved on Colonel Monson The seeand range yielded too 
charge of bayonets like the firsl, and bathery alter bathery yielded, till the 
eollant assailants were earried ander the guns of the fort, and suffered pome 


lose During these exploits a body of the cneury’s horse gained possension of 


the fost rang of gras, aud tumed them on the British rear, ttl they were 
enllantly recaptured by only 28 mon of the 76th aneer Captain Norford, though 
caforiunately ab the expense of his own Tile The onemy now seekiug safely 
in flight, muanbors of them precipitated themselves into the morass and 
perished, while the rest found protection wider the guns of the fort. The 
British loss was 613 killed and wounded, of whom twenty-thiee were European 
officers; the lows of the enemy must have been vory great, as no Tess than 2000 
ae supposed to have boon killed or drowned. in adterapting to escape, Accords 
ing to the most accurate accounts the enemy's force consisted of twenty-four 
battalions, 2 considerable hody of cavalry, and 160 ploces of cannon, Of the 
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an. last cighty-seven were taken, aud amene them, mich to Colonel Mon ou's satis 
~ dagbion, fotateen of those which he had been obliged to sacrifice diuing his 
oe retreat, TTolkar after bis roub at Furruckabad bad hastened off to Devg, 
where the reumanuts of his defeated infantry and cavalry were now assembled, 
Lord Lake lost no time in following upon his track, and having on the 28th 
of November crossed the Jumna by the bridge of boats at Mubtra, rejoined the 
infuntry, which were then encamped about three miles to the west, During 
the nioulh’s separation the cavalry had marched upwards of 500 miles 
nee While Holkar’s fortimes were thus at the lowest, be obtained an tnportant 
mkage awixiliary in Runjeet Sing, Rajah of Bhurtpoor, who bad alrendly abandoned 
MEO os. ab lnnee which the British formed with bin abt his own earest request, 
and was now openly leagued with their declared enemy, Ab the bate of 
Deeg his cavalry fought on the side of TLlollcar, and the gias of the fort of Dec, 
though it belonged to the rajah, pot only protected. the fngitives of Holkar's 
amy, bub were turned with deadly efleet on the British when they atbempted 
bo pursue them. From this time his interests and those of Clolkar were 
completely identified, and the British could only regard them. as commen and 
inveterate cnemics, As the rajah is about to oeeupy a prominent place in our 
narrative, somo account of hing, and of the bribe of Jats lo whieh le belonged, 
will be necessary. 
ma ei The dats--whom Tor, in his Vistery of Rajasthan, has with more ingenuity 
thodate. than stteeess endeavoured to identify with the ancient Gela, and with tho J ubes, 
through whom they utight claim a place among ow Danish ancestors had, 
diving the various revolutions iu TMindoostan whieh followed the reign of 
Aurungzebe, established themselves ou the bants of the Jumma, At first they 
wore known. chiefly as laborious agriculéurists, but in course of time the 
necessiby of self-defence and the templations of ambition converted them. into 
soldier, A succession of warlike chieftains tured this change in their chiar 
acter to ageount, Chooraman, their first leader of note, took w prominont part 
in the civil contests during the reign of the euperor Mahomed Shab, in the 
early part of the eightecuth century. Tis grandson Sooraj Mal was still more 
distinguished, and claiming both the tithe of vajah and the rights of an inde- 
pentent sovercign, built the forts of Deeg and Koombher, improved the 
fortifications of Bhartpoor, which he made his enpital, and raised an army of 
30,000 men, with which he joined the Mabratta league agains Almed Shah 
Dovoranee, A fortunate quarrel with Sedasheo Bhow, the Mahratta ehie(, made 
him withdraw from the league, and thus saved him from the carnage at 
Paniput. During the carnage which followed he managed to obtain possession 
of Agra, and brought his tribe to the highest pitch of prosperity, which it ever 
attained, At lis death, the Jats possessod a territory about 100 miles long ly 
50 broad, extending along both sidvs of the Juma, from the vieinity of Gwalior 
to thaf of Delhi. Under his son Nawal! Sing this prosperily tapidly declined, 
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In 177% Agra waa wrested from them by Nujecf Khan, the emperor's com- 
munder-in-ehief by name, but realy independent, and they possessed liltle 
more than Bliutpoor and the distriel around it, when Runject Sing, the grand- 
son of Moora Mal, suececded — Under hin the former prosperity was partially 
revived, and his revenue, though far short of that of his orandfather, was 
estimated ab from twelve to filteen lacs. Ife hada foreo of about 6000 horse 
and foot in constant pay, and was reputed to be whle on cmergencies to raise 
the nmuber to 50,000. Ashe was the first chief who applicd for alliance with 
the British in Hindoostan during the war with Scindia, he was liberally treated, 
and received a free grant of tertitory adding nearly a third to his former 
revenue. Tfow ungrateflly he requited the favour has been partly seen by 
his conduct at the battle of Deog, aud will now more fully appear. 

On the tst of December Lord Lake moved in the direction of Deex, and the 
following day encamped within sight of tt The reserve under Colonel Don, 
with the battering train from Agra, did not arrive Gill the 1th, An interval 
of nine days was thus spent, partly in reconnoilving and partly in skirmishing 
with Holka's horse, whe hovered round in large bodies without being allowed. 
any opportunity of meditated mischiel On the arrival of Colonel Don, the 
whole army moved in at oblong square, protected on all sides so as to be secure 
from any ablack, The necessity of moving thus curtiousky avose from the 
inunense mea covered by the line of march. The followers, says Thorn, “were 
not tess than 60,000; and our cattle might at a very woderate rate be estimated 
tl 200 olephants, 2000 camels, and 100,000 bullocks for carrying grain, equipage, 
wid baggage, both public and private” On the Tbh, the army which had 
euruped near the fortified village which formed the poiul of attack in the 
recent battle, moved vonnd the hill on which ib stands, and took up a final 
position a little to the south-west af the fort 

Deeg, situated about forty-four miles W.N.W, from Agra, is so completely 
surronnuded by marshes, and hy jheely or stall lakes, fed by a stroain called the 
Manus Nyo, as to he inaccessible to an enemy during most part of the yoar. 
The town, which is of considerable size, is inelosed hy a strong mul wall with 
bastions, and a deep ditch, which is carried all round except at one point in the 
south-west, which terminatos in a racky eminence called the Shah Bowj. This 
eminence, though it had an ares of nob more than fifty yards square on the 
inside, was surrouuded by a wall with four commanding bastions, ga one of 
which a large seventy-four pounder wag mounted. The fort stood within the 
town wall, about a inile north-east [rom the Sha Bourj. [Ib way nearly in the 
form of a sqnare, strongly built, Inglosed by high and thiek ramparts fornished 
with bastions, and a deep ditch Maced wilh masonry. ty massive gateways 
wore flanked with lofty towers, on. one of which a sixty-poundor was placed, 
Immodiately west of the fort stuod the palace, a noble structure in which the 
rajah rosided when Deeg was the enpital. 
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The siege immediately commenced by breaking ground on the night of the 
13th, ina tope to the south-west of the Shah Boury or King’s Redoubt, which 
was seleebod as the point of attack, Before sunrise a trench 800 yards long, a 
mortar battery, and one for two six-pounders were completed — Towirds eveu 
ing of the same day, a breaching baltery was commenced in the sume locality, 
within 750 yards of the Shah Vour.  Diuing these operations considerable 
annoyance was given by the enemy's matehlock-men, who wore stabioned in 
the old mud fort of Gopand Choy, forming a kind of outwork The breaching 
battery was, notwithstanding, completed on the night of the (6th, and opened 
on the following morning fiom six eightecn-pounders, fom twelves, and four 
mortars. 1b continued firing for several days with very dibtle effect The dis- 
tance was too great, bub tho lunder being ab longth repaired by the erection 
of a new battery newer the cuemy’s works, more rapid progress was made, the 
snemy’s guns were mostly silenced, and the breach was pronounced practicable. 
Up to this time the enemy had never been shut ap within the walls, bat on 
the coutrary had Irought a neamber of guns into the plain, and placed them 
so fudiciously under the cover of natural embankments, as to enfilade the 
batteries of the besiegers, ab the samo time that they were shellered front then. 
Jt was hence necessary, When the assall was made ou the 28d of December, 
to Corin the storming party into three columns, one of whieh was lo make the 
main atlack on the Shah Bourj, while the other two were to ullack the 
batteries on the plain under the walls AIL three succeeded, though only alter 
im obstinate resistance, the enomy nob only standing finaly bo Gheir guns, and, 
when no longer able to fire them, using thetr swords ill most of bbem were 
bayoneted — After the Shah Bow} was carried, the work seemed only half 
wweomplished, as the fort waa still entire, bub the enemy were too much 
dispirited to vish a second assault, and on Uhe night of the 2 kth evacuated the 
fort, Lo make the best of their way to Bhurtpoor, TLenes, on Chrishinas Day, 
1806, the British were in complete possession of Devg, both town and. fort, 
together with all the guns within and without, amounting to 100, and including 
the greater part of Holkar’s remaining artillery. A: large quantily of grain 
was also captured, besides tayo ‘lacs of rupees found in the publica treasury, 

The next object, and one of a mueh more formidable nature, was tho alewa 
of Bhurtpoor, situated about twenty miles 6.5 1. of Doo, and thirby-foar miles 
W.N.W, of Agra, on a plain amidst janglos and lakes. Tes condition at bho 
time when the siege commenced is thas desertbed by Lord Lake himself, ina, 
despatch to the governor-general, “A mud wall of great height and thickness, 
and a very wide and deep ditch everywhere surround it, Tho fort is situated 
af its caslern extremity, and is of & sqmae figure, One sido of that HELE 
overlooks the country; the remaining three sides are within the town, It 
gocupies a situation that appears more elevated than the lown, and its walls are 
said to be higher, and its ditch of greater width and (leepness, The otreumfer- 
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ence of both Gown and fort is upwards of cight miles, and their walls imall that «v 280s, 
extenb ave (hunked with bastions at short distances, on which are mounteda 
very numerous artillery.” Before this place Lord Lake arrived with his ATUL Stogo of 
on the 2d of January, 1805, and immediately commenced the sicye. ‘Tho camp Mircete 
was on bhe south-west of the Lown, aud operations began with seizing 2 grove 
considerably in advance of it, for the purpose of facilitating the approaches. 

This was dono without dilliculty on the evening of the ‘Mh, and on the 
lollowing evening a breaching battery for six cighteen-pounders was creebed, 

This battery opened its fire on the morving of the seventh, and in the course 

of the sme day another batéery of four cight-ineh and four of five and a half 

inch mortars, began throwing shells into the town, This cannonade, well 
responded to hy the garrison, was continued with Title interruption till the 
morning of the 9th, when a practicable breach in the western curtain, nob far 

from the south-west angle, was reported. Previous breaches had beon made, 

but the enemy bad sueeeeded in stockading than. To prevent this from being 

done i the present instance, ib was determined 2b once to assault, 

The storming parby moved off al seven o’elock in the evening, in three A prematme 

coltmus:--one to attempt a gateway on the left of the breaching Dattery, and Nee 
another bo carry the cnemy’s advaneed guns on the right, while the third or a 
centre column, consisting of 500 Kuropeans anda battalion of sepoys, was to 
enter by the breach At dight o'clock the three columus marched out of the 
tronches, and inuuediately encountered a tremendous fire of cannon and small 
arms, Tt had heen boped that the ecntre column might take the encmy by 
surprise, bub in this ib felled, owing partly to the irregularity of the ground 
broken up with pools and swamps, and partly to the darkness of the ight. 
From these eauses bho advance of Lhe colmmmn was greatly impeded, and many of 
bhe nen belonging to it lost their way, some following the left cohumn and some 
the vight. "Tho (anked companics of the 22d, however, erossol the ditch breast- 
high in wader, and mounted the breach, but belug only lventy-Lhree in number, 
could not abbempe bo storia the guns on the bastions bo the right and left, In this 
predicamoul Lieulonant Manser made the men sit down in the breach, while he 
went in seareh of the rest of bhe column. The abject of the lef column in 
attacking the yaleway bad been to endeavonr to cntor it along with the fugitives. 
To this a deap drain presented an tusurmountable impediment, and it reburned, 
as did also tho right column which had criven the enemy from their guns, to 
support the eentre calumm, They arrived tuo labe. The few flankers of the 
22d, left in the beoach exposed to an enfiladiug Are of grayo from three guns of 
the right bastion, and sesing no prospect of support, were dewwn off The 
nssunlt, in faeé, had lailed, and nothing comained for the assailants Lut to make 
tho best of thair way buck to the trenches, In so doing they were exposed to 
the fill fire of the onemy’s guns and musketty, and suftbrod dreadfully, ‘Tho 
British lows in this lunentable allaix waa 85 killed and 871 wounded. 
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Siege operations were immediately resumed, but as the previous breaeh hack 
heen. repaived, ib was resolved to cflect another a libble more to the right. For 
this purpose a breaching batlery was erected adjoining the former, and 
mounting Lwo twenty-four and fonr eighteen pounders, and also several twelye- 
pounder batteries, to take off the defences. The guns and mortars of the whole 
batteries again opened on the I6th with a very heavy fire, aid wilh so uel 
effect that a new breach was formed, and though on the following morning the 
garrison had stockaded it, still by continuing the fire the piles gave way, and 
left a hole quite through the work. The batteries coubinued playing ineessautly 
for five days, when a large and practicable breach was effected Th seemed 
necessuy, however, afver the severe lesson baught by the former repulse, lo use 
ercater caution, Under an idea that the clitch was nob fordable, three broad 
ladders covered with laths, aud easily raised or depressed by moans of levers, 
had been provided. That there might be no mistake, tho exact dimeusious of 
the ditvh opposite to the breach behoved to be ascertained. This was uo casy 
task; but three British troopers and threo native horsemen, one of them a havildar 
or sergeant, tempted by the rewanl of £50 each aud inmuediate promotion, 
undertook the task. Their mode of aceomplishing ib was singtlar, Having 
put on the dress of the country, they were seen about three tin the afternoon, 
riding furiously toward the fort, and pursued as desorbers by a party of pepoys, 
who were firing at them, On avriving at the brink of the ditch, two of the 
troopers’ horses fell, and while the men wore extricaling Ghembelves the havildar 
called to the soldiers on the wall, to save them frow the accursed Fortnghees, 
and show them the nearest entrance to the cily. Nob suspecting any stratagem, 
the soldiers pointed to a gute in the very direction requircd, and the havildar as 
soon, a8 the inen were again mounted, rode with them along the ditch till lo 
had passed, the bridge and made the pvecessary observations, The difivully 
now was to relin, This they vould only do by putting spurs to their horses, 
and gulloping back. at Call speed amid showers of balls, which the garrison sent 
after them the momeut the trick was discovered, They all eseaped unhurt, and 
reported thal the ditch was not very broad and apparently nob deep, and that 
the breach ityelf might be easily mounted. 

lu consequence of this information, Lhough evidently too loose to be acted 
rpon in a matder of so much importance, the assaull was fixed lov the 
following day (the 21st). The storming parly consisted of (30 men of the 
76th, 120 of the 75th, LOO of the Company's Ist Muvopcan regiment, and the 
50 survivors of the 22d flankers, the lash leaded by Cuplain Lindsay, who, 
still suffering from former wounds, throw away his crutch and moved with his 
arm ina sling, Tho portable bridges were carried by picked wien, who had 
leon proviously exercised in the mode of throwing them over, ‘The alvance 
was to be supported by tho remainder of the above regimonts, and the seeand 

* battalion of the Oth, 15th, and 22d native infantry. The connmand of the attack 
{ 
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was intrusbed to Colonel Macrae. Ab three in the aftcenoon the storming party ap. isos, 
moved oul, covered. by the tire of the batteries, ub uo sooner reached the diteh ~~ ~~ 
than they encountered an unexpected and insumnonntable obstacle, The Faro ot 
gurison by damming up the ditch below the bridge, and sending in a large ae 
qtuintiby of water from above, had added vreatly and almost instantaneously ene 
both to ifs depth and width, The portable bridges were consequently too short, 

wl only a few men, who were bold cnough and able to swim across, suecceded 

in mounting tho breach, As there were vo means of supporting them it seemed 
madness to persevere, — Colonel Macrac therefore recalled those who had 

erossed, and the second storming party was obliged like the firsh to run the 
gauntlet of a most destructive fire before, 


the trenches could be regained. The loss sabe 


on this o¢easion was still more sertous 
than before, amounting in killed and j 
wounded to SOL. Zz 


While making full allowance for con- —/ 
tingencios which it was timpossible to / 
foresee, one cannot help suspecting that 
there was ab least as much mismeanage- 
ment as misfortune in these two repul ses, \ 
and that Lord Lake, however ablo asa 4 - 
field officer, did nob possess either the 
skill or the paticnes necessary to insure 
suceess tn reeular siegos. [To hac hi- bee 
therto sueceeded with minor places hy ere 
auchton onsets, and he seems to jave ee a ae 
thought that regular approaches were fit 
{or vothing bub causing woceessary dolay, An able writer, advorling to Lord Shanange- 
lake's feelings in this respeel, aul to the blundors comimittod hy the engineers, men 
says Kven if an officer of the veyuisite whility and experionce had been 
present, ib is dowbtlul whether he would have been atteuded to, for so confident 
was the general in the resistless bravery of his troops, and so inpaticnt withal, 
that he could hardly brook the delay that was necessary to enable his guns to 
miake & breach in the ramparts.” We have already seen him pay dear for this 
ignomat raslness, and before this unhappy sicge terminates we shall be erlled 
to witness now disasters, 

One of the original blunders of the sicge was the excessive distance at which Sirens 
Lhe batteries were placed. They were rather moro than 700 yards from the 
wall, and made a proportionably fechle improssion. Another erually serious 
blunder was the omission of regtlar approaches, While thus kept far off from 
tle works, Little knowledge could be obtained of thoir true character andl of the 
obstacles necessary to be removed in order ta insure success, and Lenco the 
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nevessity of precautions which ought to have been used was nob discovered 
until ib was boo late to employ then After the two signal flutes new plans 
were adopted, and the character of the siege was chauged All that had pre- 
viously heen done was abandoned as useless, and bhe camp shifting round to 
the north and easb of the town, the whole operations were commenced anew 
by carrying on regular approaches and crecting Che batteries within the distunce 
of 400 yards On the 1th of February bwo batteries, one of Lhemi consisting 
of pix cighteen-pounders and another of cight mortars, opened ther fire at Chis 
distance, and another still nearer, to talce off the defences on the tight bastion, 
was in course of erection On the 20th the approaches had been eared to the 
brink of the diteh, and a mine was intended to be made for the purpose of 
blowing wp the counterscarp and giving a sloping access 

All things were now in sueli a stale of forwarduess that bhe storming psuly 
was ordered lo the trenches at an early how, so as to be ready for the attack 
ay soon as the repairs made by the gartison on the breach during (he might 
shoul be destroyed, So bold, however, had the enemy becume that, on the 
very night when the above orders were given to prepare for Che assualt, they 
made a sally, crept into the approach at daybreak unperecived, as the meu at 
work there always loft a tithle carlier, and romained for some bine, demolishing 
the preparations that had heen made for the tine and carrying off the iuaple- 
ments, ‘The storming party had just coached the Grenches when another sally, 
courposed partly of those who were eoncealod im the approach and partly of a 
reinforcement Irom the town, rushed out, aud was not repulsed withoub consider 
vble Toss to the hesiegers, Tho enemy still keeping possession of a trench in ad- 
vance of the lines, ib was proposed to dislodge them aud follow then closely tite 
the breach, Themen, however, were vot ina condition to give prompt obedience 
to these orders, The boldness shown by the enemy in their sally liad dispirited, 
and the effurb made in repulsing it had to some degree exhausted then, while 
an iden prevailed that the party who had for some time Tin couceated in the 
approwch might bave tiled the chamber, and made every necessary prepara tion 
for exploding it, Under the influence of this fea (he soldiers of his inajesty’s 
75th and 7th reghnents, who were at the head of the column, vefased to 
advance, The few men remaining of the 22d flankers stepped boldly forward, 
bub as they could effect nothing by themesclyes were recalled, Two native 
reviments, the }2tb and. 15th, when called to the front, took the place of honany, 
of which his majesty’s troops had proved unworthy, Untortunately the ditch 
near the breach again proved impassable; but a bastion to the right lad se 
mugged an aspect that several men succeeded in climbing ib, and actually plutted 
there the colours of the 12th native regiment, The climbing, however, heing 
practicable only dor one ab a time, was too slow a process to aceure the bastion, 
and tho advantage gained was consequently lost. This third repulse was he 
nijsé clisastrous of all, the loss in killed and wounded amounting to 804, 
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Amid the general despondeney caused by these repeated disasters, the 
general diseovaed a eleam of hope in the very partial snecess which had 
attended Che climbing of the bastion — More battering would, it was supposed, 
make it easy of ascent, and ib was therefore resolved to make i the pornt of a 
new assatlt on the following day On the parade the commander-in-ehief went 
up fo the troops whose refusal fo advance had been followed by such disastrous 


wey 


results, and “addressed dhe,” says Thorn, “in terms of affectionate regiet 


» 


rather than slorm severity,” expressing “his sortow that by nob obeying, their 
ollieers yesterday (hey had lost the lawels which they had gained on so many 
occasions” Elo was “yet willing to give them an opportunity of retrieving 
thei reputation,” and therefore called upon stich as chose to volimteer in another 
effort to step oul They all volunteered to aman. The batteries in the mean- 
bine had opened their dire on the bastion and mace sach a gap init that it was 
esypeeted Co timdde down by its own weight This expectation was not realized ; 
Dut if the assault was lo be persevered in, further delay was impossible, as the 
muutinition was nearly exhausbed and tho auny were suffering ereatly from the 
want of supplies of every deseription An assault wader such ciremustances 
was nol soomuch a deliberate act as an effort of despair 
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The storing parly, placed under the command of Colonel Monson, was Sts future, 


large, consisting of the whole Muropean foree, two battalions of the Bengal 
native infantey, the greaber part of the 65th and 86th regiments, (he grenadier 
haltalion, and the (lank companies of the firsh battalion of the third reghnent of 
(ho Boabay amy. Lt is diffieult to say what the plan of the attack was, for 
the men appear to have been sent ab hap-hazard to work their way as they best 
cord up the face of a bastion still standing, though apparently tottering to its 
fall, and if says much for their dauntless courage that, in moving ont to the 
ablnek at three in the aflornoon, they cheered as they passed the commander- 
i-chiel, tn token of their deloumination lo cary the place and avenge thetr 
conteades or perish in the attampl. The tesall was only too soou ascerbaingd 
The monstrous task whieh had been assigued them is thas deseribed by horn. 

“Tho basblon Lo be attacked was extremely stecp; nud though the gap that 
had been made in ib below sholboved those who could avail themselves of its 
prolection, there was no possibility of gelling from thence to ihe summit, 
Several sokliers drove their bayonets into the wall, one over another, and 
endeavoured by these steps to reach the top, but were knocked down Ly logs 
of wood, large shot, and various missiles from above, Othes abtempled to get 
up by the shot-boles which our gims had here and there made; bub, as only two 
ab the most evud advance in this dangerous way, they who thus venturod were 
easily killed, and when one nan fell be brought down with him those who were 
immediately beneath, ALL this time the enemy on the next bastion kept up a 
sweeping and most destructive Bre” During this fearful suruggle efforts wore 
made on the curtain and other places which ofered the least chanco of success. 
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Tt was all invain. “The assailants were met at every point hy showers of grape 
ad missiles of every kind, flaming packs of collon previously dipped tn oil, and 
pots filled with gunpowder and other combustibles, which, in exploding, spread 
death around them Hopeless as it was throughout, the confliel was maintained 
for two hows before the men were drawn off) They had deve their duby. Can 
it be said that the commander-in-chiof did his when he sent then on such an 
errand? The Toss im Aailed and wornded was 987. These, added bo those saeri- 
fice in the previous assantls, give an ageregate of 8203 men. The numbers 
who had in the meantime died in the cainp would furnish another heavy iten, 
All idea of active operations was now abandoned, and the siege was converted 
inlo ablockade. There was in facb no alternative Most of the guns employed 
had become unserviceable, and large detachments beloved to bo sent off for 
supplies The position of the amny was indeed. critical The suecesses of the 
enemy had given them new courage, and when Lord Lake selected a new 
cucampment to the narth-east of Bhurtpoor be had some difficulty in reaching 
it in. consequenco of the interruplions given hy the enemy's horse, What, the 
reader naturally asks, had become of the British cavalry? This usb now be 
osplained 

When the siege commenced the Rajah of Bhurtpoor endeavoured bo 
strongthen himself by calling in the aid of Ameer Khan, who was thon carrying 
on his predatory warfare in Bundelewnd. ‘That celebrated auarancdoer, aabienpa ting 
amore abundant harvest of phinder, soon mado his appearance; and, when 
united with Holkar and the rajah, formed so powerful a hody of contecerate 
horse that, ab the very time when the second assaull was made, the British 
cavalry slood drawn up in two lines dor the purpose of opposinp it. Ameer 
Khan shortly after attempted to eub off a convey of £2,000 bullogks, and bad 
vory nearly suceveded by attacking the escort, which amounted only to 1100, 
with 8000, whon a reinforcement from the eamp fortunately arrived, and 
assisted, in diving him off the field with the loss of G00 men end forty stands 
of colours. So complete was the defeat that he only escaped by changing his 
dress aud mingling with the rabble of fugitives. During the contesh, hawever, 
aw great inany bullocks of the convoy laden with grain went astray and were 
never recovered, On the 27th of Jamiary au albempt was miade on another 
convoy ensuing from Agra. The convoy consisted of 50,000 Dullocks snerying 
vrain, aud about 800 hackeries laden with stoves and aintunition, 8000 rounds 
of eightocn-pound shot for battering guns, and six laes of rupees. he exeorl 
eonsislel of the 20th light dragoons, two corps of native eavalry, and three 
battalions of sepoys. The rajah, and his auxiliaries Holkar, Ameer Khan, and 
Bapoojes Seindia, united their whole swength, i the hope of making a prize of 
this valuable convoy about halfway between Agra and the eanrp. ‘Choy were 
again frustrated by « poworlul reinforcement, and suffered stil] ore severely 
that, before, and the convoy arrived safely without the Joss of a singly bullock. 
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These defeats so disconeerbed the confederates that they began to quarrel 
among themselves as to the share of the blame. ‘The rajah in particular, on 
whom the expense more immediately fell, began to regard his allies ag an 
enemnbrance, and Amece Khan, who saw that his golden hopes had vanished, 
began bo Took oul for a new field of plunder,  Rokileuud, of whieh he was a 
nabive, obtained the preferenes, and he therefore seb oub with his whole foree, 
and a large body of Pindarees, a noted robber tribe, of which anore will be 
heard hereafter Phe position of the British amy hefore Bhimtpeor convinced 
him that he could not be followed wnless the siege were raised, and he therefore 
erossed the Jumma on the Zia of February, expecting to have ample time to 
levy atich booty bn this he had deecived himself! The very day after his 
departure the Bribish cavalry, consisting of the 8th, 27th, aud 20th light dea- 
goons, and three regiments of native horse wilh horse artillery, the whole com- 
manded by Cena Sinith, were following elose upon his track.  TLaving crossed 
(he Jumna by the bridge of boats ab Muttra, they encamped about three iniles 
beyond, After marching and countermerching in pursuit of the fleeing cnemy, 
whose movements were very imperfectly known, they arrived at Alighw: on 
the Lith, and were joined by a strong detachment under Colonel Grueber, 
who had abandoned the siege of the rebel fort of Komona on hearing of Ameer 
Khan's arrival in the Doab. The pursuit was now continued northward ag fie 
ay Commandanaghau’ on the Ganges, when it way learnod that Ameor Khan 
had only the day befove erossud over into Rohileund, The British cavalry, 
having axcertained that the water was there only abort breast-high, phinged 
in, aud reached the other bank in safety. Continuing east on Amecr Khan's 
track, they passed Moyadabad, and on the 20th reached Rampoor, the capilal of 
the jaghire which the celebrated Rebila chief Fyzoola Khan sceured by his 
viloue when his countrymen were barbaronsly warred upon by Mx, Hastings 
and the Nahob of Oude — From Rampoor the cavalry proceeded in a south-east 
dircetion, within view of the inagnifiecut ranges of the Tlimalayas, till they 
arrived at Sheergur, fers learning thal Ameer Khan was still further north 
muung the hills, where he cold not easily be followed, farther pursuit was for 
the present abandoned, and the cavalry retraced their steps first to Ramypoor 
wil then, Moradabad, 

On the Ist of Maveh, while proceeding north-west to Badalle, the smoking 
ruins of the surrounding villages gave evidence that Ameer Khan vould not be 
distant, and on the folloving morning, when passing north-east by Sheeroot, 
ib became known that be and all his foree were only about nine miles off On 
this welcome intulligence General Smith, leaving the baggage in charge of the 
rearguard and the 3d regiment of native cavalry, hastoned forward with the 
routiniug troops, consisting of 1400 regular cavalry, and Skinner's horse, AL 
tivo in the afternoon, after a very long march, the enemy were found near 
Atvulghor, close wider the Kumaon Hills, drawn up as if prepared for an atiack, 
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Indeed, so courageous were they, that they assumed the oftensive, and by rush- 
ing upon the dragoons before these had orders to charac, created some confuston, 
Two bodies of horse also, Uhe one headed by Amecr Khan and the other by lis 
brother, atlempted to penetrate the British flanks, bub meta reception which 
compelled them to precipitate retreat with great slaughter, Ameer Khian's 
infantry, consisting mainly of new levies of Patans, fotehbt boldly, and perished 
almost to aamans the cavalry generally escaped, the previous loug marvel of the 
British cavalry making ib impossible to follow theme with any bopes of srecess, 

General Snail ia returning soubliward first leamed, alter reaching Morad- 
aba on the 5th, that Ameer Khan, Gaking a civenitons route after his defeat, 
had passed. this place ouly the day before As bis object was supposed to he 
Bareilly and the southern parts of Rohiteund, ib was resolved, if possible, to 
anticipale his arrival. Tho effort of this movement was bo make him double 
ones anore, and barn westward towards Sumbul Tere an ineident not un 
worthy of notice had about this time ocenred. The younger Skinner, com 
rannading a party of abort 500 horse, had been detached bo crops bla Ganges at 
Anopsheve and vetuen into the Doab, When uear Sumbul the detachment was 
ablacked by a large body, headed by Amecr Khan, and completely surromuded. 
Ib look shelter in a caravansary, which was gallantly defended for seyornt ditys, 
though from the vast superiority of the enemy's numbers, aud sbilh more from a 
want of provisions, an carly surrender seemed inevitablo, Captain Shiouer, 
made aware of his brother's posibion, and of the dpossibilily of relieving: ht, 
had vecourse to the following stratagem :——Tlaving written a letter to lis brother 
desiring him to bold out, as the main body of the Bribish cavalry would be 
with him in a fow hours, he despatehed ib by a amessenger with instruetions to 
throw himself ta Ameer Khaws way, and give up the letter to him. The 
moment it was read Aimoer Khan took fight and deeamped, leaving young 
Skinner and his detachment overjoyed at a deliverance for which, UH the 
matber was oxplained, they wore wholly wmable to acconnt, 

I would be vain to follow Amecr Khan through all his subsequent wind 
ings. His incursion into Rohileand, though it had caased great uisery to the 
inhabitants, had disappointed bis expectations, Comparatively low had joined 
hik standard, and even by these, after lis defeat ab Afsulelur, le was aban 
doned. On the [3th of March, when ha reerossed the Ganges into the oa, 
his foree had been reduced to less than half its original strength, Continuing 
his course westward he again crossed the Frmua, and hastened Inek bo his ald 
quarters in tha vicinity of Bhurtpoor, where the rajal was nol disposed to 
give bin a hearty weleome, General Sinith, taking the same direction, reached 
the British camp on the 28d of March, after a month's wbsenee and a tedions 
chase of more than 700 miles, The absence of the cavalry during tt this elise 
had added greatly to the difliculbies of the besiogers, as well as the contidenco 
at ee Besieged, and henco the aumeyaneo which Lord Lako experionced tn 
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shifting Uhe camp after his final repulse to the north and east side of the 
faut 

Though the siege had been converted into a blockade, preparations for re- 
stuning ib were cautied on with the greatest activity. Convoys with supplies 
of all kinds, battering guns, and ammunition daily arrived in the cunp. The 
old guns also were again rendered fil for service, and everything indicated that 
ere long Bhurtpoor word be subjected to a more formidable attack than it had 
yeb experienced. The raja could nob behold these preparations without 
gloomy forcbodings. The repulses sustained had not in the least ditninished 
the resources of the besiegers, whose spirit and perseverance secmed to rise 
with the diflicullies whieh they encountered; his vesourecs on the contrary 
were nearly eshauslod, and he knew of no way in which he could replenish 
thom, ‘Phe allios in whom he trusted were insullicient for their own protee- 
tion, wid he must prepare for being left ere long to maintain the unequal con- 
lesb single-handed. Prudence, thevefore, dictated that the best use which he 
could aake of the advantages he had gained was to employ them as acans of 
terminating hostilities — Lntluenced by sth considerations, he sent a letter bo 
Lord Lake intimating a desive of peawwe. The overture was favourably received, 
wid his vakeels having arrived in the British camp, the neyotiation was cow- 
menced,  Wrom various causes ib did nob procecd very rapidly, and during the 
time which clapsed some taportant operations took place. 

Ag soon. as the cavalry had vested from the fatigues of their pursuit of Ameer 
Khan, Lord Lake determined to beat np the quarters of Holkar, who with the 
residuy of his foree was cucauped about eight miles lo the west, Accordingly, 
at ong in the morning of the 29th March, hay moved out silently, im hope to 
come upon hin by surprise. They found him, however, on the alert, and were 
able todo nothing more than engure in an ineffeclual pursuil, in which only 
two clophents, a hundrod hovses, and fifty canely were captured.  [Lolkar, to 
avoid a siular visk, removed cousidarably to the soulh-wost. Uore he thought 
himself secure, till a bitter experience taught him the conlary, On the 2d of 
Apvil the eavalry, with the reserve and horse artillery, again movord off silently 
vboub midnight, and at daybreak canoe upon the eneny before they had tine 
to mount their horses. They wore ab onee charged in trout and. on, both ilanlcs, 
wid were slain i vreal mumbers, some on the spot, and still more during the 
pursuit, which was vigorously continued for nearly eight miles, The whole of 
Uke bazaars were captured, and whole bodies of troops, considering Holkar's 
ead Lopeless, loft hin to his Gute. He was not now possossed of a single place 
of strength. Indore, his eapitel, was talen by Colonel Murray shortly after 
Colonel Monson, misled by false information, commenced lis disastaous rotreat ; 
Vhandore and Caulnab, his only strongholds in the Dewcnn, had also fadlen; 
aul now, in eonsequonce of a now disaster, he wad literally destitute of a place 
ol'retage, In the attack on. his extap, tho British loss was only tivo killed and 
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afew wounded dle, on the contrary, left more than 1000 dead on the field, 
aud was So much weakened by desertion, that when in his flight be crossed the 
Ghumbul, the whole force he could waster was about 8000 horse, 5000 infantry, 
and thirty guns 

On the Sth of April the army before Blau tpoor moved round to the south- 
east This udication of a design to commence active operations tadaced the 
rajah to break off all delays On the LOth the preliminaries were signed, and 
next evening his thid son anived in the camp as an hostage for Che arrangement 
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of delinitive temas, The treaty was shortly afterwards concluded Tho vajah 
awieed to pay twenty lacs of rupees, of which three Tacs were to be bimerdti- 
alely advanced, and became Lewd not bo hold any conneelion with Ghe enemies 
of Great Britain, nor entertain any European without the sanction of the 
British goveunuent. The territoies formerly granted to lin were resiuned, 
and in seenrity for the fultihnent of the treaty lis son wad bo remain ay an 
hostage, aud the fortress of Deeg was not Lo be given up The conclusion ofa 
broaby with the rajah was a deviation from the course of poliey which Marquis 
Wellesley had becn accustomed to pursue, The repulses at Bluntpoor had 
wadoubtedly lowered the reputation of the British arms among the natives of 
Tudia, and it might therefore have been expeeted, that until the stain was 
wiped off Jay the captme ov voluntary surrender of the place, no overtures of 
any kind would bave beon listened to Among the eausen which may have 
Jed to the adoption of a more moderate course, was Ube threatening aspect 
which some disputes with Scindia was beginning to assame, and tho eouseprent 
danger that another formidable Mahratta war might arise, 

Schidia'y sympathies had all along been with Hollkar, and nothing Int doubt 
as 4o the final issue had made him hesiiute ag to Ghrowing in his lol with him. 
livery new phase in the contest was accordingly followed by a corresponding 
change in his foclings, and he continued fluctuating between opposite ten- 
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deneies, tmable to come to any final decision. When Tfollcar prospered, Scindia 
was warlike, aud talked opeuly of a ruptnve with the British; when reverses 
befell him, Seindia was pacilic, aud lull of friendly professions for the British, 
Ih woud seem that about the time wher Holkar commencerd his campaign so 
triumphantly by the destruction of Monson’s detachment, and was threatening 
Lo make bimself master both of Agra and Delhi, Scindia in one of his warlike 
moods caused a letber bo be written for the purpose of being delivered to the 
governor — Lt was somewhat in the form of a manifesto, and breabbed through 
out a spirit of defianee. This ledter was dated 18th October, 1804, but the 
delivery of if seems to have been made dependent on the course of events, and 
the yvakecl to whou. it was tuteusted moved along by slow stages from Benares 
bo Caleutta, so that ib might have been possible to reeall lim, or give him new 
insiivelions ab any intervening period Delore he actualy arrived. Shortly 
alter the date of the lebtor THalkar’s prospects darkened. We was chased {rom 
Delhi, surprised ab Furruckabad, and signally defeated in a pitched battle at 
Deog, Lad this state of matters continued, the letter would in all probability 
never have been hoard of Tho signal failures of the Dritish before Blau tpeor, 
however, gave new courage to their enemies, and Scindia’s letter was ab last 
pub into the hands of the governor-peneral on the 1&th of February, 1805, 
exiubly four months subsequent to ils date, Ib revived a claim to the fort of 
Cwalior and the torrilory of Gohud, though his own ministor had authorized 
tho British resident to assure the governor-general that “the claim bad Leen 
entirely relinquished by his master,” and dacluded in a geveral lisb of com- 
plaints, two in parbicular—-the one, that the British government had not given 
him the protection they had promised, and the other, that by not furnishing 
hint with money, they had not only left him unable to co-operate im the sub- 
jugation of Tolkar, but even compelled two of his generals to enter into a 
feigned league with Tollkar, because they could uot otherwise obtain sub- 
sistonee for their troops, ta both complaints Seindia only showed that there 
inne Voit to Malratle eloutery. Tn complaining of the want ef protection 
he referred to Colonel Murray, who, when al Oojeiu, Uhen Scindia’s capital, 
had allowed Holker and Ameer Khan to devastate the surrouuding country. 
The fact in this ease was, that Colonel Munay’s movements were paralyzed by 
the fhilure of Seindin to co-operate with him as he had engaged to do, and the 
opposition he encountered from Scindia’s own officers, The second complaint 
war, if possible, stil more shameless. ‘The officers who, accorcing to Suindia, 
wore compelled. from want of subsistence 10 feign a league with Holkar, were 
Bapoojeo Seindia and Sedasheo Bhow. So far from merely feigning a league, 
both of thom were guilty of unequivocal treachery, by deserting to Holkav at 
a pion eritienL moment, and deserting as was notorious with their master’s 
consent, Scindia’s complaints were therefore mere protexts, on which to found. 
a quarrel which he bad long been meditating, 
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Ab the date of Semdia’s letter, he had consented, om the urgent temon 
nbrance af the resident, to leave Burhanpoor, aud proceed NNW. to Oojeim, 
hut instead of this, proceeded north-east in the daeetion of Bundelenud, where 
Ameoor Khan was waging war as the ally of Plotkin On lus quarel he inade 
aguressions in violation of bis ticaly with the Dertish, first on the Nahoh of 
Bhopal, and next on the peishwa himself These wore overt acts of hostility, 
but as they were nob sullierent to disclose his designs, he entered into open con 
monication with Ameer Khaw and other allies of Tlufhar, and did) not hesitate 
both by himself and bis ministers, to give decided prools of sympathy with his 
vanse, So turequivoeal, indeed, was his eonduet, that Mr Jenkins, who had 
become acting resident iu Scindia’s camp in conseqience of the death of My, 
Webhe, determined lo leave, and applied for his passports As this would 
have been almost equivalent bo a declaration of was, for whieh Scindia had wot 
yeb finally decided, he interposcd various delays, biE Mar, deukins, seeing on 
every side indications of hostiliby, quilted the enmp with his suite and bay gage 
on the 23d of Jantary, 1805 Ab the end of his first amach he was overtaken 
by a messenger from Selndia, who iudueed him to return by promising cutive 
complianee with his wishes, Ma Jenkins tn returning left his baggage behiud 
ina grove in the vicinity of Seindia’s regular brigade, and while retained at 
the durbar till evening, reecived intelligence that his escort had been allacked 
by a large body of Pindarees, who had carriod off the whole Diageo, besides 
wounding the offeer in command, the surgeon, and sever) of the sepoys, 
Seindia professed eroab tadignation ab the outrage, bub as he made no effort 
to punish it, the probability is that it was done with his knowledge, for the 
purpose of preventing Mr, Jenkins’ departure, 

My Jenkins, now virtually a prisoner in Seindia’s camp, {hits deseribos his 
position in a Letter dated TOth February, (805.-— "Under the operation of the 
late events, Che British residency is become a degraded: speebrels to a eamp by 
which i6 was formerly bold in the ulinost venembion and respeelb Ot 
equipage is reduced to a single tent which aceupies a stall couner of Seinlia's 
encampmont; end in this sittation we are exposed to the derision of tho plate 
dae, who triumph in the protection of a nofiriouy govermment, aide the 
countenimee of which they presume to insult us with the proffer for sale of our 
plundered effets.” Jn these hrnilinting eireranstances, Mr. Jenkins was 
paraded on the march as Scindia proceoded northwards from Sanur, with 
designs which were almost Lransparent, though ib did not yet suil him to avow 
them. Meanwhile Seindiws letber, which took fou months to travel to its 
(lestination, had been delivered. ts conclusion was its follows rm® Elayingr 
maburely weighed andl considered all these points, leb your execlleney Te 
pleased to favour me with a speedy and favourable answer, ff ly tho time of 
my arrival at Malwah a fall and dotailud answer to all that L have written 
arrives, ib will be extremely proper and advisable” This style of addvess 
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obviously savours of arrogance, and must have heen felt hy the governor- 
general to be offensive in the extreme; but, contrary lo his usual practice, he 
restrained Tus indignation, ad, as if for the purpose of allowing ié to cool, 
delayed his answer till the tbl of April Lt was long and elaborate, much 
more so, indeed, than could be necessary, as nothing could be gained hy arguing 
with one who was evidently meditating an appeal to the sword  Seindia’s 
charges were retorted upon himself) and enumerated under thirteen distinet 
heads, As specimens we give only the (rat and the last. 1. After your 
highness s repeated anil solemn assurances to the resident of your intention bo 
redurn to your capital for the purpose of co-operating with the British eovern- 
ment in the prosecution of the war, your highness, without aflording an expla- 
nation (0 the resident, direeted your march towards the territory of Bhopal, in 
positive vielation ol” your personal promise, repeatedly made to Uke vosident, 
2. 13. The general condnet of your highnoss's government, and especially the 
atementation of your highvess’s force and your march to Narwa, have encour- 
aged the enemy to expect your highness's support, of which expeetation the 
enemy has made a public boast; and a general opinion exists in: Tindoostan 
and tho Decern, that your highness has determine, to mite your forces with 
the remnant of the encmy's power in a contest against the British government, 
your friend and ally? The charges thus retorted might have justified the 
vonmencement of hostilities, hub the governor-general bad ab this time many 
reasous for not proceeding lo extreme measares, and he therefore concluded 
wilh expressing his desire bo maintain peace so long ay Seincdia would allow it 
Lo be possible. 
Seiidia was aetmded by a different spirit, aud conformally to an usual 
Mabratta interpretation, considered the desire of peace riutilested by the 
governor-genoral as a sign of conseions weakness, Accordingly, on the 23 of 
Maroh lie iubimated by his minister lo Mr. Jenkins, thal ho was aboul to 
mareb to Bhartpoor, for dhe prrpose of meiliating a peace between the Brilish 
government and. ils enemies. Tis object in making this intimation was bo 
requesh the acting vesident do write bo the British officers tu charge of the 
diferent detachments on his ronte to receive hin asa friend, On this prepos- 
terouy proceeding the governor general justly remarks: “To proceed at the 
head ef an army to the seat of hostilities for the purpose of iuterposing lis 
unsolicibed mediation, was an ach nob only inconsistent with the nature of lis 
ongacoment, but insulting to the honow, and highly dangorous to the interests 
of the British government.” A fow days bofore the intimation do Mr. Jentcins, 
one of Seindin’s servants of high rank, but without credentials, waited on 
folonel Close at Nagpore, and acinitted to lim that Seiudin was moving bo the 
north beeanse he was offended with the Mnglish Combining the information 
dorived from these difforont sources, the goveruor-general could no longer have 
any donbt ax to Seindia’s designs, and proceeded with his usual ceaision and 
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enerey to adopt micans to frustvate them, Colonel Close was vested with powers 
sinilar to those formerly held by Sir Arthur Wellesley, who was now about to 
quib India for ever, and prosecube the glorious career to whieh his Indian 
viebories were only a prelude, and Lord Lake was instructed not to allow 
Seindia to violale the treaty in a single iota Tis attempt Co marel trpon 
Bhurtpoor, showld he make it, way to he dveated as nob only a declaration of 
war, but a violent act of hostility.” What the rvesull might lave heen at is 
difficult to conjecture, as Lord Lake's army, weakened and dispirited, would 
have found it diftienlé to cope with a new and powerful confederacy, which 
might have atbacked it at once on opposite sides, and with overwhelming 
nambers — Fortunately Seindia had miserleulated Neither he nor tlolhar 
was aware that the Rajah of Bhurtpoor had couchided a pence, nor was the 
rath limegelf disposed suddenly to recede from it 

Tu consequence of the altered chemustinces, Seinudia'y Cone onee amore 
became paeite, and an offer which he made to atone for the outage 
commuted on the resident's escorb was aceepted by the governor-poncradl as 
stifliciont = Meanwhile his intercourse with TLotkar was stil kept up, and at 
last both TLollkae and Ameor Khan arriving with their foeees, the whole formed 
virtually one united eaunp. ‘The closeness of the union was afterwards evineed 
by a characteristic proceeding, Ambajee Iuglia, now in the service of Netudia, 
was in possession of a large amount of treasure, while both his maister aad 
Holkar were very much in want of i. The two chiels combined to ontich 
themselves hy robbing the servant of one of them Ameer Khan, who was 
employed by Lolkkar to do the robbery, states that the suggestion proceeded 
from Neindia, who observed, “ Amlajee Tnglia, who professes bo he my 
servant, and has Taes of ripees in ready money, will give no aid, FH you van 
contrive any way of extorting the money from him, you have my permission, 
hut the halfranst be given to mo.” Such was Lhe compact, and ib was inune 
diately executed by seizing Ambajec ancl torturing him till he purchased his 
deliverance by giving up thirty-cight, or, aceording to some, fifty lacs, "This 
was in some respects a fortunate robbery for the Company, as tl made Ambajee 
the irreconcilable cnemy of Holkar, and thas disposed hime to nse all bts 
influence in preventing the new Mahralla confederacy, which was on the point 
of heimg formed, from acquiring any deereo of stability. 

On tho 2ist of April, Lord Lake quitbod the vicinity of Bhurtpoar and 
proceeded south towards the Chumbul, on the lauks of whieh Seindia and 
Holkar weve now encamped, On the 27th, when the resident, wha, hy his 
lordship’s directions, had requested an andicnce of Seindia, went bo have the 
appointed interview, he found the eunp in confusion, A mononr of Lord 
Lake's approach was errvent, and neither Holkar nor Scindia had any idea of 
risking the consequences of his arrival: both were Lherolore propariug for a 
precipitate flight, They started on the 28th, and hastened up tho right, bank 
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of the Chumbul, taking the direction of Sheopoor Lhe diflieulty of the road, ap ses 

the excessive heat, and the precipitation, made the march very disastrous, 

wid gieab numbers of men perished — Sheopoor, when they reached it, did nob Contmmed 
detention of 


seont disbant enough, and after a halt of some days they started again southward. to putin 


for Kotlah, a distance of about fifty miley Ma dentin was obliged to {wun ls 
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acvorupany then Lord Lake had not only expressly ordered hin to quit the 
Mehratta camp, bub bad distinctly tutimated to Scindia that the British 
government would hold hin responsible in his own person, his ministers, and 
sorvanks for the safe conveyance of the resident, with his attendants and 
property, to the neawesl British cunp. Notwithstanding this intimation, 
Mv Jonking was still detained under various pretexts, which had ceased bo 
have even the semblance of plausibility, Week alter week having thus passed. 
away wilhont any prospect of release, at last, on the 17th of June, a kind of 
idtimabuni was sent by Lord Gake bo Seindia, declaring that if im ten days the 
resideut were not allowed to quit the eanp, ib would bo held equivalent to a 
dissolution of all friendly relattons between the two goveruments,  vasions 
andl professions of Ciendship, however, were once more received as substitutes 
for performance, and the resident was still virtually a prisoner in Seindia’s 
evinp, whea, on bho 30th of duly, 1805, Maryuis Wellesley coased to be 
CGovernor-general of Indie 
Yreal as had been the achievements of Marquis Wellesley’s administration, Toummation 

it lad Jost faveu both with the direetors and the ministry, Conquests, wou 
however brilliant, failed to defiay the expense which had been incurred in. lahat 
mixing then, and the debt of the Company had rapidly ineveased. This fact 
was to many, Who stl regarded the Company as merely a commercial body, 
wulicient to condemn any system of policy which failed lo produce favourable 
{inaneial results, nud on this growd alone, without looking farther, they were 
loud in their condemnation. Others, again, while achnitting that in conducting 
the Iudian government, mere pecuniary interests ouylit to be held subordinate ¥ 
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energy to adopt means to frustrate them — Colonel Close was vested with powers 
similar to those formerly held by sir Arthur Wellesley, who was now about bo 
quit. India for ever, and prosecute the gloriows career to whieh his ludian 
vietories were only a prelude, and Lord Lake was instructed nol to allow 
Seindia to violate the trenty ima single iota. Tis attempt bo matel upon 
Bhurtpoor, should he make it, was to be treated as ‘nob only a declaration of 
war, but a violent act of hostility’? What the vesull might have been al is 
diffeull to conjecture, as Lord Lake's army, weakened and dispirited, would 


”? 


have found ib diffienlt to cope with a new and powerful confederacy, which 
Might have attacked ib ab onee ou opposite sides, and wilh overwhelming 
munbers, — Fortrnately Scindia had misealeukuted. Neither be nor Tolhar 
was aware that the Rajah of Bhurtpoor had concluded a peace, nov was the 
‘ajaly hinmaself disposed suddenly to recede from it, 

In consequence of the altered cireumatances, Setidia’s bone onee pore 
became pacifie, aud an offer whieh he made to atone for Ube ontrage 


committed on the resident’s escort was acceplod by the governor-penerud as 


sullicient. Meanwhile his intercourse with Tolkar was still kepl up, and at 
last both TLolkav and Ameer Khan arviving with their forces, (he whole formed 
virtually one united ewnp. The closeness of the union was aflervards evinced 
by a characleristic proceeding,  Ainlajes Tnglia, now in the service of Seinaia, 
was in possession of a large amount of treasure, while both his master and 
Jlolkar were very much in want of it, The two chiels combined to entich 
themselyes by robbing the servaut of one of them.  Aimeor Kina, who wes 
employed by Ulolkar to do the vobhery, states that the suygestion proceuled. 
from. Seindia, who observed, “Ambajoe Inglia, who professes to be iny 
servant, anil has laes of rupees in ready money, will give uo aid. IP you ean 
contrive any way of extorting the money from him, you have my permission, 
lt the halfmust be given lo me.” Such was the compact, and tb was imuie- 
diately executed by seizing Ambajce and torturing him till he purchased his 
deliverance by giving up thirty-cight, or, acvording bo some, filly lacs. This 
Was in some respects a fortunate robbery for the Conrpany, ay ib made Atmhajee 
the irreconcilable enemy of Iolkar, and thus disposed hin to use all his 
influence in preventing the new Mahratta confederacy, whieh way on the point 
of being forincd, from acquiring any degree of stability. 

On the 2ist of April, Lord Lidse quitted the vieinily of Bhurtpoar and 
proceeded south towards the Ghumbul, on the banks of which Meindin aud 
Holkar were now cacamped, On the 27th, when the resident, who, by lis 
lordship’s directions, had requested au aadionce of Seindia, went to have the 
appointed interview, he found the camp in confusion, A ramon af Lord 
Lake's approach was cwrent, and neither Hotkar nor Seindia had any iden of 
risking the consequences of his arrival; both were therefore proparing for a 
precipitate flight. They started on the 28th, and. hastened up the righb banks 
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ofthe Chum, taking the direction of Sheopoo The diflicully of the road, 
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the excessive heat, and the preepitation, made the march very disastrous, 
and greab numbers of mon perished — Sheopoot, when they reached it, did nob contumea 
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aweoupiny thear Lord Lake had vob only expressly ordered him to quit the 
Mahra(ta camp, bub had distinedly intimated to Seindia that the British 
govermuont would bold hin responsible in his own person, his piinisters, and 
servents for the safe conveyance of the resident, with his attendants and 
property, to the nearest British camp. Notwithstanding this intimation, 
Mr, Jonking was still detained index various preboxts, which hal ceased to 
have even the semblance of plausibility. Weel after week having thus passed 
aavay withoub any prospect of release, at last, ou the £7th of Jane, a kind of 
ulbimatum was sent by Gord Lake to Seindia, dechuing that if in ten days the 
resident were nob alowed to quit the camp, i would he held equivalent to a 
disnulution of all friendly relations helaveen the two governments.  lvanious 
mul professions of Feiondship, however, were one nore recerved as substitutes 
for performance, and the rosident was still virbually al prisoner in Seincia’s 
ounp, whea, on the 80th of Jily, 1805, Margnis Wellesley ceased to be 
Grovernor-genetal of India. 

Crest as bad been tho ahievements of Marquis Wellesley’s adiministration, 
ip bad Tost fivour both with the directors and the minisiry, Conquesta, 
however brilliant, failed to defray the expeuse which had been ineurred in 
nuking them, and the deht of the Company had rapidly increased. This (act 
was Lo many, who still regarded the Company as merely a commercial body, 
sufficient bo comdomn any system of policy which failed Lo produce favourable 
fineacial vestlis, ancl on this ground alos, without looking further, they were 
loud in their condamudtion, Others, again, while adunitting that in conducting 
the Indian government, mere pecuniary interests ought to be held subordinate 
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to others of a higher order, were impvessed with a belief that ow Endi ur posses- 
sions were already lager than we could profitably manage, and that any 
extension of them was only an aclditional sonree of weakness So general had 
this belief become, that with the consent of all political parties, it had heen 
embodied in an act of parliament, whieh declared, that “to pursue schones of 
conquest and extension of dominion in India are meastnes repugnant to the 
wish, the honour, and the poliey of this uation” This declaration standing 
unrepealed, furnished a rule from which no governor-general could Tovally 
deviale, and yet it was undeniable thal Marquis Wellesley, frou: the day he 
landed in India to the day he quilted il, had been constantly engaged, if not tn 
“schemes of conquest,” properly so called, ab least in ‘extension of dominion” 
On the west and the east coust, in the south and the north, he had either 
extended dominion indirectly by depriving independent princes of theiv 
sovereign rights, or forcibly wrested their Lervitories from them, and annexed 
them to the already overgrown territories of the Conypany. ‘Testbed hy the 
legislative declaration, Lord Wellosley’s measures contd nob he jrstified, since 
they were to all intents the very measures which the act of parliauent had 
stigmatized as “repugnant to the wish, the honour, and the policy of this 
nation.” 

On the other hand, there iy room to contend that Marquis Wellesley's policy 
was far wiser than that to which the levislatuve had restricted dim ‘Che 
system of neutrality had proved a broken reed, Marquis Cornwallis, when be 
tried to ach wpon ib, found it impracticable, and without formally eoudemming 
it, uduiitted that ib first lied wp his hands, and then left him no alternative but 
to engage in war, withouwb any previous preparation for il. Lord Teignmouth 
dil act upon the system of neutrality, and what was the resull? A cowardly, 
mean-spirited policy, which backed out of engagements when it became incon- 
veniont to fulfil thom, and made it a rie to lean always bo the strongest side 
Under this policy, the British reputation sank rapidly, and the Comprny were 
cre long left without an ally in whom any confidence could be placed — In 
striking contrast to this pusillanimous spirit, was that in whieh Marquis 
Wellesley commenced his adininistration aud carried ib on to the very eud. 
He saw clearly that the British in India had advanced too far to reewde, aud 
that no alternative was left them, but either to gain the whole or lose the 
whole, The idea of becoming stationary was an absurdity. 1 thoy did not 
advance, they must lay their account with being driven back, Tf they repu 
diated the ompire placed within their reach, some other power would certainly 
seize it, Marquis Wellesley saw this from the first, and having made his 
choice in favour of dominion, pursued it on yystem with consummate ability 
and. brilliant success. The legality, Lhe wisdom, aud even the justices of some 
of his measures aro very questionable, but the House of Commons undoubtedly 
did right whon, refusing Lo entortnin the charge against him which a wretched 
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political adventurer Tard originated, it declared wilh reference to that ap 1908 

charge, and hy implication with reference to all others, that the Marquis ~~ ~ 
r « ‘ . * ‘ a . 

Wellesley “had heen actuated by an ardent zeal for the service of his country, 

and au ardent desive to promobe the safeby, interests, and prosperity of the 

British empire in fudia ” 


CITAPTER LX. 


Margma of Cornwallis again governor-yuneral--Llis policy-—-llis death—Sir George Barlow yovernor- 
general His poltcy--Mutiny at Vellore——Lord William Bentinck governor, and Six John Chado¢h, 
commander in chick ab Madias, 1cealled—Disputes as to the appointment of yovernor-gencral— 
Sir George Bulow recall by Ute hing’s sign manual. 


Oi EVIATION fron the restrictive policy enjoined by the legislature arerqus 
being rewarded as the priuary cause of the financial embar- eect 
rassmenty of the Company, the directors naturally longed for a 8" 
rebum bo that policy, and the appointinent of a new governor- 

, general, who was ab once inclined from conviction, and qualified 

by ability and oxperience, to carry ib into fill effect. The choice beng thus 

lianited, there was uo diffienlly in making il, and general satisfaclion was felt 

at the amouneement that Marquis Cornwallis bad again consented to wield 

Lhe destinies of Lidia, Lis lordship, ever since his return, had been regarded 

asi high aulhorily on Indian subjects. Lord Castlereagh, who had become 

prosident of the Board of Control, frequently consulted him: his views were 

known bo he decidedly opposed to all schemes of conquest, and he was 
therefore regarded ay the individaa best quatifiod to remedy the serious errors 

jubo which his predeeassor was presumed to lave fallen, Of this his lordship 

himself seems to haye heen too easily persuaded, Referring bo his second ap- 

polnument, which, tb will be remembered, he resivned hastily aller evory arrange- 

mont had heen wade for his departure, ho had yaid,! “Lam not sure that | 

aclod wisely in declining to return in 1797." This deelinature had led to the 

appointinent of Marquis Wellesley, and was thus indirectly the cause of the 

ovily which were supposed to have ensned, The moment, thorefore, ib was 

flaiteringly suggestod to him that it was in his power to remedy these evils, 

on, as it was expressed, to save the Indian empire, he never hesi tated. What 

his views on the subject were may be learned from his correspondence Mx, Pitt, 

who bad given way to Mr. Addington (Lord Sidmouth), was again at the head 

ef the ministry, bab from some offence whicli he had taken, had not given the 
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marquis any place init.  Elenee his lordship wrote, “1 know nothing of public 
affairs, and with the exception of Lord Melville, who has behaved to me with 
his necustomed kindness, | have nol been im the most distant manner noticed 
by the present achuinistration.”” This was galling to his fectings, as fre still 
deemed himself capable of good service. TTence, though be eousidered ita 
“desperate act to cimbark for India at the age of sixty-six,” on being assurcil by 
Lord Castlereagh that Lord Wellesley “could nob be suffered: to remain ta the 
vovermnent,” and that Me. Pitt, Lord Melville (Mr Dundas), and hinsell 
(Lord C.), “were of opinion that it would be of the utinost advantage to (his 
country” that he should become governor-general, he answered as follows: 
Thoy might easily suppose that ib was no pleasant undertaking for aman of 
my age, but as 1 had still good health, and fell myself, in times like (he present, 
rather awkwardly cireumsbtanced. by being botally Taid aside, E would not refise 
any situation in whieh | thoughé | might he useful? 

Such were the ciremnstinces wmnder which Marquis Cornwallis again 
assumed the government of Tndia, The natire of the services expeeled from 
hin may be gathered from the above conversation with Lord Castlereagh, from 
which an extrach has abeady been given, Mer. Pitt, according to Lord 
Castlereagh, “was decidedly of opinion that he (Marquis Wellostey) bal act od 
ruost imprudenly aud illegally” So auch was Marquis Cornwallis of Che 
sume opinion that he feared the mischief “had goue so far as to render ib very 
difligult. lo apply a remedy.” To this observation Lord Castlereagh replied, 
“that they were well aware that the subsidiary treaties could not at present: he 
doue away, bub that t was highly necessary to ring back things to the stabe 
whieh: the legislatire had preseribed.” The object gravely contemplated by: the 
ministry, the eourl of direetors, and the new governor-goueral, was bo 
commence and carry out a relrogvade process, with a wew to the aldimate 
abandonment of the high position which had been gained by a lavish expendi+ 
Lure of llood and treasure, and the oeeupation of w subordinabe, and. hy 
inevitable consey uence, a precarious place mnoug the governments of India, Tb 
is ntolancholy to seo such a ran as Marquis Cormwallis hus seat out ce tiedta 
to oud his days and sully his reputation. 

The new governor-genceral arrived ab Caleutta on the 29th of duly, (805, 
and though his predecessor was still present, lost vo time tin entering upon the 
goverment, for Lhe was sworn in on the following day. Holding as before tho 
untled offices of governor-general avd, commander in-chieh ho had the destiny 
of Tidia in tis bands, and was determined! to make all haste in carrying out his 
plans. To Lord Lake, who had deseended to the subordinate position of pro 
vincial commuander-in-chief he wrote on the very day of his instalment: © Lt is 
my earnest desire, if it should Le possible, to put an end to this most unprolil- 
able and ruinous warfve.” Ho might have written moro confidently, because 
he was determined to make peace at all events, and purchase it at any cont 
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however large, Oue is almost ashamed to add that le was willing for this pur- 4 p isos 
pose Lo make a sacrifice even of honour, In a letter to Lord Lake, acquainting ~ ~~ 
him with the terms on which he was disposed to offer peace to Scindia, he says: Puollan 


. . ae ’ . . . . TUR P1L0- 
“Tam aware of the disadvantage of immediately relinquishing, or even of com- (natin of 


VWuqus 
Cornwallis 


promising, which has been so repeatedly aud so urgently made for the release of 
the British resident; but L deem it proper to apprise your lordship that, asa 
mere pott of houour, Lam disposed to comproniise or even to abandon that 
demand if it should ultimabely prove to be the only obstacle to a satisfactory 
adjustnent of affairs with Dowlut Row Scindia; and that I have hitherto beon 
induced to support it by the apprehension that the motives of such a concession 
might be misinterpreted, and that ib might lead to demands on the part of 
Scindia with which we could uot comply without a sacrifice of dignity and 
interest ineomputible with our security, and thereby render still more difficult 
of attainment bbe desirablo object of a general pacification ” 
According to this idea, so unlike that whieh Marquis Comwallis was wont 
to entertain in better days, honour was Lo bo abandoned or compromised, as an 
obstacle unworthy of standing in the way of “a satisfactory adjustinent wilh 
Dowlut Row Seindia” Could anything be more anoustrous? A Malhratta, 8h unetu 
chiel who had uot only violated a solemn treaty, Jub trampled on the Jaws cS REEL 
recognized Ly al slates having any pretensions to civilization, by detaining, 
maltrcating, and plundering an ambassador, was to be not punished but pro- 
pidiated not hunted down as a barbarian whom no faith could Dind, but 
sltilicd and courted, and scarcely even reminded of his atrocious procedure lest 
his delicate feelings should be offended.  Seeurily was everything, and it was 
to bo obtained by truekling to an insolent and faithiess man, who on finding 
how much he had gained by rebellion, would take the first opportunity of 
vehelling again in the hope of eaining still more, ‘To imagine that peace could. 
be secured hy stooping lo such degradation was, to say the Teast, a very gross 
delnsion, — Seindia would of course take all that misplaced indigenes could 
hostow npon him, dit if would only he to einploy ib for the purpose of subse- 
quent extortion, and to a certainty, the moment he felb strong cuongh, his 
former aygvessions would be resumed. Fortunately the British government 
was spared the disyrace of making concessions lo Seindia, while he was openly 
insulting it by detaining the resident asa prisoner in his gamp, Lord Lake, 
on being made aware of the extreme degrada tion to which the governor-general 
was prepared to submit in pursait of a-vain phantom of peace, managed to draw 
the dist overtrres from Schidia, and to induce bhw to release the resident, by 
assuring him thab until this was done, his overtures corld not be favourably: 
entertained. By thiy dexterous move on the part of Lord Lake, Mr. Jenkins 
was on his way to the British lervitorios, and the lumilation which the gov- 
orpor-generadl was preparing for himself anc his country was happily escaped, 
Si woukt bo paintal and it ig not necessary to dwell on all the other con- 
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cessions which Marquis Cornwallis had declared his readiness to make while 
bent on oblaining peace at any price, siuee he was not destined to erry his 
inteutions into efleci. He had arrived in Lndia in very indifferent health, and 
dil not allow hiamsell to take the ease aud relaxation which might have 
vestored i. The very day alter bis arrival al Caleutta ha was immersed inal 
the cares and toils of office, A week afberwards he was ou bis way to the 
upper provinces to engage in negotiations, of the success of which, notwithstand- 
ine the generous or rather lavish spirit in which he was disposed to ack, he was 
very doubtful Though eonvineed of the propriety of the course he was taking, 
and not easily burned aside from his purpose when onee it was formed, he could 
hardly be free frominisgivings when he found his measures decidedly condemned 
by some of bhose who were best quilitiod ta judge af thom, and tore especially 
hy his old friend Lord Take, who nob only disapproved Tub threatened bo 
resign. ‘hus perplexed and grieved his indisposition rapidly iacreased, and 
when he arrived ab Busxar on the 25th of Seplember, 1805, he was considered 
hy his abtendants as beyond hope of recovery. Has voyage typ the Gartzes was 
however continued, and be lingered on ina shale bordering: on tmcoUscloUsiess 
till he arrived ab Ghagipoor, where he breathed bis last on dhe Sth of October 
The merits of his first Indian actninistration have already been examined; tn 
regard to his second acbninistration, Sir dobn Maleolin justly observes: “Llow- 
ever qnostionable the policy of some of the last acts of this nobleman may 
he to many, or whatever may be their speculvbious upon tho eames: whieh 
produged such an apparent deviation from the high and unyielding spirit of 
his former administration, no man can doubt the exalted purity of the motive 
which led him to revisit that conmtry. Loaded with years as he was with 
honour, he desired that his life shoald terminate as ib had conmenceds arul 
he died as he had lived, in the active services of his country.’ The universal 
esteem in whieh he was held both at home and abroad was testifled hy the 
honours paid to his memory. A. matwolemn was erected over his remains 
ab Ghagipnor hy public subseription; Bombay erectod a stata, and Madras, 
which, as well as Caleutta, had already his statue, erecled a cenolaph, At hone 
the JTeuse of Commons voled a statue to him in Sé& Panl’s; and the court of 
proprictors, who had in 179 t settled upon hin a pension, of which ab his deh 
about ten years were still to run, bore farther testimony to his merits by: 
vole of £40,000 to his family. 

Bir George Barlow, an old and distinguished civil servant af the Company, 
sniceeedod by a provisional appointment to the ofice of governor-general When 
the sneeession opened to hina he had been four years & meniber of the supremo 
council, Previously he had heen chief secretary to government during the whole 
of Lord Teignmouth’s and the commencement of Masquis Wellesley's adminis: 
trations. Fle had also beon actively employed by Lord Cornwallis during his 
fivsb actninistration, and bad the eredit of having fimuished the original deatt 
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of the code of icgulations, in accoidance with which the civil and judieial ap aso, 
business of the Company had since been conducted — J udging fiom his previous gaan ay 
antecedents, it was difficult to say what bis pohey would be He had been Balos : 

connected with several ad- ae 

muinistiilions, and though 
the pumciples on which they 
acted were very different, 
he Tul the good fortune lo 
eve satisfaction to all. Dui- 
ing the whole of Marqius 
Wellesley 6 administration, 
he had oso uniformly and 
acalously supported it, that 
he was supposed to he finally 
pledged to the same syston 
of policy, and hence, when 
Marquis Cornwallis, who had. 
a high opinion of hus merits, 
tged the propriety of giving 
hi a provisional appoint- 
mont as his suecessor, Lord 
Castlereagh, then at the head 
of the Boaudof Control, “cid 


a] * * 
not, Says the marquis, “give Sevtur on Lory Corwwirnis, 
2 Thy Macca, crectul in the Lowuhall, Caloutta, In 103 





much eneour agement on that 
head, intimating that the mveteracy of the court of directors against Lond W 
(Wellesley) had produced a disinelination in that quarter towmds Darlow” Le 

was made acqnaiited with the objection thus taken to him, and it is not umpto- 

hable that he had takeu care to remove it by satisfying the eowt that he was 

very pliable on the subject of policy, and was just as icady do support the 
restrictive system of Marquis Cornwallis, as he bad previously been to support 

the extensionish system of Marquis Wellesley Be this as ib may, it is certain 

that the objection was withdrawn, and he not only obtained the provisional 
appointment, bet rose 50 bigh ia the favour of the directors that they after- 

wards made the appointment absolute 

Thought into office under such ausptees, Sir George Barlow immediately thsaystom 

ammounced lis determination to pursue the system of nentrality, and walk as pean 
muel ay possible in the footsteps of his predecessor, [Tis plan was to terminate 

the war as speedily as possible by concluding tronties with Seindia and ETolkar, 

in which the defensive or subsidiary principle would he altogathor ignored, aud. 

to Lhvow off all connection with the potty slates beyond the Jumma, bounding 

the British tovvitory by that river, or by a line nowhere exceeding ton miles 
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eessions which Marquis Cornwallis had declared his readiness to make while 
bent on obtaining peace abl any price, sinee he wes nob destined to envy: his 
intentions into feeb The had amived in fndia in very indifferent health, and 
did not allow bimself to lake the ease and relaxation which mjeht have 
restored ib The very day after his arival at Caleubla he was immersed in all 
the eares and toils of offive. A weeks afborwards he was on his way to the 
Upper provinees bo engage in negotiations, of the success of which, nolwibhstand 
ing the generous or rather Javish spirit in which he was disposed bo act, he was 
very doubtful. ‘Though eonyineed of the propriety of the course he was taking, 
aul not easily burned aside from his purpose when once th was formed, he could 
hardly be free from misgivings when he found his measures decidedly condemned 
by some of those who were best qualified to judge of Chem, anid more especially 
by his oll friend Gort Lake, who not onby disnpproved but Ghveatened: bo 
resign. Chus perplexed and grieved his indisposition rapidly inercased, and 
when he arrived at Busar on the 25th of September, 1805, he was considered 
by his atlondants as beyond hope of recovery. Tis voyage up the Ganges was 
however continued, and he Hngered on ina state bordering ou tiiwouscionsness 
till he arrived at Ghazipoor, where he breathed bis last on the SU of OQebober 
The anerits of his first Indian adininistration have already been examined; in 
regard to his second administration, Sie John Maleolin jistly obsorves: “1 Lowe 
ever qnestionable the policy of some of the fast acts of this nobleman may 
bo to many, or whatever may be their speculations upon the causes which 
produced puch an apparent deviation from the high and anytelding spirit of 
his former adininistration, no man ean doubt the exalted: purity of the motive 
which led hin to revisit thab country. Loaded with years as he was with 
honuur, he desired thal bis Hfe should terminate as it had coumenceds and 
he died as he had lived, in the active service of his country.” The wiiversal 
esteent in which be was held both a& Lome and abroad was tosbified ly the 
honows paid to his memory. A, wausoleum was erected over his verains 
at Ghazipoor hy publie subseription ; Bombay ereebed a statue, and Maxdtras, 
which, as well as Calentta, bad already bis statue, creetod a conolaph. Ab home 
the House of Commons voted a statue to lim in St Pauls; and the court of 
proprietors, who had in 1794 sebtled when hin a pension, of whieh at Tis death 
about ten years were still to run, bore further testimony to his merits by a 
vote of £40,000 to his fmily. 

Sir George Barlow, an old and distingnished civil servant of the Company, 
succeeded by & provisional appointment to the alee of governor-general, When 
the guecession opened ta him he had heen four years a member of bho suprente 
council, Previously he had been chiel secretary to government daring the whole 
of Lord Tcignmouth’s and the commencanent of Marquis Wellesley’s adininis- 
trations. He had also boen actively anployed by Lord Cornwallis during: his 
divat administration, and had the eredit of having fumished the original drat 
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of the code of regulations, in accordance with whieh the civil and judicial 4p isos 
husiness of the Company had since been conducted — J ndging from his previous ee 
aibtecedents, ib was dificult to say what his pohey would be.  Lle had been Bulow 
conneebedl with several ad- Seca 
minisbralions, and though 
the principles ow whieh they 
acted were very different, 
he had the eoud fortune to 
vive satisfaction to all, Dun- 
ing the whole of Marquis 
Wellesles’s administration, 
he dad so uniformly and 
zealously supported ib, that 
he was supposed bo he finally 
pledged to the sume systen 
of poliey, and henee, when. 
Marquis Cornwallis, who had 
& high opinion of his merits, 
urged the propriety of giving 
lind a provisional appoint- 
ment as his suceessor, Lord 
(Custlereroh, then at the head 
of the Board of Control, ‘did 
nob,” hWVYS the marquis, “oivo Sevrun or Lond Connwar1s, 
mueh encouragement on thet Pe eerey pp em eee gee 
wad, intimeating thal the inveteracy of the court of directors against Lord W 
(Wellesley) bad produced a disinclina tion tn that quarter towards Barlow” He 
was made acquainted with the objection thus taken to him, and. it is not impro- 
beable that he had taken care to romove it by satisfying the court that le was 
very pliable on the subject of poliey, and was just as realy to support the 
restrictive system of Marquis Cornwallis, as he had. previously been. to sappott 
the exteusionist system of Marquis Wellesley. Be this as it may, ib is corinin 
that the objection was withdvawn, and he not only obtained the provisional 
appointment, Int rose so high in the favour of the directors that they afler- 
wards made the appointment absolute 

Brought into offiee under such wuspices, Sir George Barlow immediately ts system 
amounced his determination to pursue the system of neutrality, and walk as earetae. 
mich as possible in the footsteps of his predecessor, His plan was to termine 
the war as apecdily as possible by concluding treaties with Scindia and, ITolkar, 
in which the defensive or subsidiary principle would he altogether ignored, and 
40 throw olf all connection with the potty states beyond the Junrna, bounding 
the British territory by that river, or by a line nowhere excce(ling ten miles 
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beyond it, Taking up the negotiation wilh Seindia on the basis whieh 
Marquis Cornwallis had adopted, he concluded a treaty with hin on the 238d of 
November, 1805, Tis principal articles were that the previous treaty of Surjec 
Ajengaom should remain in forge, exeepl in so far as allered=-that the Cou 

pany, fron. mere considerations of friendship, would cede to Senudia bhe fortress 
of Gwalior and certain parls of Golud —that Scindia would abandon all claim bo 
the pensions payable hy the Company to cerlain oflicers of his cout, the Gom- 
pany, however, paying the arrears upon these pensions up to the 8st of 
December, 1805, and the balance due upon some territerud revenues, bub only 
under deduction of certain claims, one of which was the plander of the British 
resideney——that the Cheabul, hetween Kotlih on the wesb, and the castern 
frontiers of Gohucl, should form the boundary between the two states, Setndin 
having no claims to any territory between these two pouuts to Ghe worth of Che 
river, and the Company in like manner, and within the same tiuils, having no 
Glaim to any territory to Lhe south of the river-~that the Company would pay 
to Seindia annnally the stun of four Jaey, besides granting two jaghires of their 
territovies in Utndoostan, the one of tivo lacs to Sotudio’s witty ancl ble other 
of one tae to his daughter, and would moreover engage lo enter into no brentios 
with the Rajahs of Odeypoor, Joudpoor, and Kotlah, ov oblier chiets, Gribubaries of 
Seindia in Malwah, Mewar, or Marwar, vor interfere iu any shape with Scindia 
in settling with these chiefs. The Company further engaged that, in the event 
of their making peace with Holkkar, they would vot restore, nor desire lo be 
restored to hin any of the possessions of the Wolker funily in Malwah Giken 
by Seindia, but leave Sciudia at liberty to arrange with tolkar or aay Teach 
of the UWolkav family, in any way he pleased This treaty, negotiated hy 
Colonel Maleohn acting wider the wublhority of Lord Lake, did uot receive the 
entire approval of the governar-general, The new poliey which he was to 
corny oub assumed that the interest and security of the British possessions 
would be best provided for by limiting the relations with surrounding states bo 
general unity without special envagements, and he therefore objected to those 
articles which, ly ising the Chumbul as the boundary, implied duet the potby 
stables immediately nortl of that river were to continne under British protection, 
So averse was he fo any such implied guarantee, thab be insisted on appending 
to the treaty Lwo declaratory articles, for the express purpose of withdrawing 
it, and leaving the petty states to probech bhemsulves as they best could. Lord 
Lake had alroady stwougly protested against this poliey, and again made ny last 
effort to convince tho governor general that, while the breach of faith committed 

by suel an abandonment of allies would lower the British reputation and 
produce general distevst, the distractions aud wars which would necessarily 
ensue would sooner or later compel the Company to interfere, and invalve 
them. in new hostilities for the purpose of regaining the ascendeney, whieh 
they were now by a kind of suicidal act volanturily relinquishing, Sir George 
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Barlow could not answer Lord Lake's arguinents, bub he persisted in his own 
course, or rather, perhaps, the course which he knew that the home authorities 
expected from hin, 

Pending the negotiations wilh Scindia, Lord Lake was in pursuit of Flollar, 
who had proceeded northward into the Panjab, in the hope of obtaining assist- 
ance from the Sikhs When he failed in this object, Holkar saw that further 
resintance was hopeless, and sent envoys to Lord Lake to solicit peace. The 
terms were casily arranged, as Tolar was not in a condition to withhold assent 
from any proposals that might he made to him, and those who had him at their 
lucrey were disposed to treat him with a liberality which he little deserved, 
and which must have gone far beyond his expectations. The conditions offered 
to his aceeplance gave him back all his territories, with a few exceptions, of 
which the most important were, that he should renounce all claims to places 
situatel north of the Chuinbul, to Kooch and Bundeleund, and generally all 
claims whatever upon the British government aud ils allies, Chandore, Gaulnah, 
and his other forts and distwicts in the Deccan, were not restored; but he was 
assured of their restoration in the course of eighteen months, provided his 
vonduch in the interval were such as to give full proof of his anicahle intentions. 
Both into Seindia’s and Holkar’s treaty aa article was introduced, binding 
them not to admit Sirjeo Row Ghatka to their counsels or service. The indi- 
vidual thus placed under the ban was the father-in-law of Seindia, and was not 
only a snan of a erucl and worthless character, but an inveterate enemy to the 
Bribish, and the justigator do the plunder of the British residency, Notwith- 
standing the stipulation against hin, he was understood to be preparing, a few 
months allorwards, to join Tolkar; and Sir George Barlow, fearing the embar- 
“aystnent which might hence arise, carried his peace policy so fir as to cancel 
Whe article tn the treaties which stipulated for Sirjeo Row Ghatka’s exclusion, 
[fe accordingly resimed his mischievous influence ab Seindia’s court. His fate 
is not unworthy of being recorded, In (809, while attending the durbar, he 
had pressed some of his proposals, and was answered evasively by Scindia, who, 
Lo eseape his importunily, ordered his equipage for the purpose of going to an 
elephant fight. Sixjee Row, enraged, so far forgot himself as to seize Seindin’s 
vobe, and try to keep hin forcibly in his seat. The attendants rushed to the 
resene, and were ordered by Seindia to secure the offender, A. scuffle ensued, 
and Sirjee Row, drawing his sword, escapod to his own tent. Tho attendants 
onraged, and not rawilling to rid theiv master of an obnoxious minister, pur- 
sued, cub the ropes of the tent, and dragged him into the public street, where 
he foll dead, pierced with wounds, 

The article jn Holkar's treaty which bound him to renounce all claims to 
places novlh of the Chumbul was at variance with the new policy, but was at 
first sanctioned by the governor-goneral, beeatisé ho was in hopes that Tonk 
Rampoorah and its district to the north of that river would be acespted by 
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Adio; Svindia as an equivalent for the pension of four lacs which the Company had 
engaged to pay him On finding that Semdia would nol accept Tonk Ram 


Mun ayut pootah, even asa gratuity, becanse ib would Ining lum mto necessary collision 
al policy of 1 

wosernn = With TTolker, Siz George Barlow gave full effect to lis pohey hy niaking a 
earenitl present to TLolkar of Tonk Rampoorab, and leaving Che Birtish allies, as was 





Vuw Ni ue ‘Tonk 





Pro Gaindlay, Scouory of Weston bides 


abeady done in the teaby of Seindia, to Uolkars merey ‘his he did whale 
forewarned aud perfectly aware that these allies would he subjected lo erucl 
perseeution, and that mainly ay a punishment for adhering steadfastly to British 
interests, when they might have gained much by betraying them. A  pro- 
cocding more unworthy of Tritish lionoay and equity camnob easily he imagined, 
Vow hambling and yet how trie the remark made by an agent of one of the 
abandoned rajahs, that now, lor the first time since the eslablishment of the 
English government in tadia, “it had been known to make ity faith subse 
vient to ils couvenience!” 


eae The alliances with the Rajahs of Jeypoor and Boondee having heen shane 
WOR OF Lala ’ a 
Tako fully abandoned, the next step in the retrograde poliey would have been to deal 


out the same measure bo the Rajahs of Macherry and Bhindpvor, On the part 
of the vovernor-genoal there would have been no delay, but Lord Lake 
hiderposed once more, and pointed out so forcibly the confusion and anarchy 
into which countries recently settled at the expense of so much blood and 
treayure would inevitably be thrown, that even Sir George Barlow, with all 
his obstinacy, hesitated to proceed in the face of such a reomouslranea, At tirst, 
while declaring that his resolution was unchanged, be siinply intimated that he 
had no desire to precipitate the measure, but second thoughts proved Letter 
‘than his first, and he never again attempted to carry it into effect, 
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While engaged in making arrangements in Eincoostan, the attention of the aD 1800. 
governor-geueral was arrested by a sudden and unsuspected outbreak in a very - 
different quarter, At three in the morning of the 10th of July, 1806, a sudden. Mutms of 
discharge of fearms was heard in the fort of Vellore, which, it will be remen- a 
hered, had heen fixed upon as the residence of the family of Tippoo on their 
removal fiom Soingapatam The dischaige was repeated in various quarters, 
and on inquiry heing made, it was ascerLained that the sepoys of the garrison, 
headed by their native officers, were in open revolt. They had assembled 
secretly, and on an appointed signal attacked the European posts. The few 
sentinels on duty had been shot down or bayoncted, and the magazine con- 
taining the only supply of ammunition was in the hands of the insurgents. 
The Huropean part of the garrison, consisting of four companies of his majesty’s 
GOth regiuent, mustered about 870 wen, that of the natives 1500. The main 
hody of the mutincers, having seb watches on the apartments of the officers to 
prevent egress, beset the European barracks, and with a six-pounder, which 
they had planted opposite to the doorway, and theiy muskets, commenced firing 
volley attor volley through the doors and windows. he soldiers within, desti- 
bite of anununition, were uneble to return this murderous fire, and had no 
wlernabive bil to shelter themselves as they best could behind the beds and 
furniture. At an carly how: a few officers who had assembled in one of the 
dwellings and successfully defended themselves, made their way into the 
barracks, Flere cighty-bwo privates had already fallen, aad ninety-one were Mdisermi 
wounded. Nor was this the full amount of the loss, Colonel Fancourt, who aooot 
commanded the fort, had been mortally wounded as he was descending from "2" 
his house; Colonel MKerras shot dead as he was hastening to the parade; and, 
during an indiscriminate massacre by parties who seareied the houses of 
Kuropeans, and with savage forvcity butchered every one they could discover, 
Whirteen aifivers were kifled, The officers who bad reached the barracks, 
heading the survivors whom they found within (hom, sallied forth, and foreing 
av prsaige through tho iubineers, ascended the ramparts aul took post in a 
vavalion, From this they proceeded to the magazine, but boing disappointed 
in their expectution of ammunition, were obliged to retrace their steps and seek 
cover above the main gateway, and in the bastion at tho south-oast angle, 

All these movements had been made wider exposure to an incessant fire, and 
the consequence was, thal every ofticer was disabled, and many of the men 
were killed. 

Ab Arcot, about sixtoon miles oastaward, intelligence of the revolt was 
received at six it tho morning, and Coloncl Cillespie, who was there in com- 
mand, hastened off with a aqtadcon of the 19th dragoons and. a Lroop of native 
cavalry, ordering the rest of Lhe regiment and the galloper-guns to follow. By 
sight o'vlock. he arrived, and immediately passed through tha two outer gatos, 
which wore open, The third gate was closed, Ib was, however, the one above in 
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spasm which part of the European soldiers had taken shelter, and a cope having been 

formed of soldiers belts, Colonel Gillespie was enabled lo mount and take his 
sintmy of place beside them, As soon ay the guns artived, the gate was blown opar and 
Vollove sup 


pad the dragoons ished through Colonel Gillespie at the same moment chai ged 
the insumgents ab the head of his small party, and a stgnal vengeance was 
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taken After a feeble and straggling tive, all resistance eomsed — Abort tQ0 of 
Lhe mutineers were slain, not a few threw down their arms iinploting qnarter, 
ak many who had escaped through the sally-port, or hy dropping [vom the 
walls, wore afvorwanls eaplured. The recovery of the fort and suppression of 
the mutiny were the work of Libtle more than ten minutes 

Metnhiews During the insurrection au active communication was kept up hebween the 


cat Pl pp wo ; ‘ 7 . salve ; ‘ 
muds = mubineers and the palace in whieh Tippoo’s family resided, A flag which once 


Matar Delonged Lo ‘Mppoo and bere his arms (a contral sun with tiger stripes ona 
green field), was even brought ont and hoisted on the flagstall) amid the necla 
mitions of the multitude As there could thus be little dowbt that at least 
sonw members of the family were deeply unplicated, Colonel Gillespie lost no 
tine in sending off the whole of them to Madras, from which they were 
ultimately removed to Caleutha. Tt was reported thet but for these decisive 
measures, the insurgents would ina few days have been joined frou different 
quarters by 50,000 inen. Three native officers and foretoen non-connutssioned 
officers and privates, condemued by % court-martial on the spot, suflored death, 
Those were selocted for extreme punishment from. being regarded as ringloacens; 
but it was generally suspected, though legal proof was not obtained, that the 
whole of the native troops, with only « few exceptions, worn privy to the plot. 
Under these circumstances it was difficult, to draw a ling of demarcation, and 
thé uttaost that could be dong was to allow the oflicers and inen who wore 
absert at the time,‘or proved their fidelity, to remain in the servic, and not 
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only dismiss all the others, but erase the very uames of the mutinous regiments 
from the anny lists. About 600 scpoys retained as prisoners still remained to 
he disposed of As the final decision was not given till a considerable period 
had elapsed, & lenient course was prelerred, and, wilh the exception of those 
who, being proved guilty of plunder or murder, suffered according to their 
deserts, all the others were simply disinissed the service, and disabled from 
aoain entering it. 

When a strict inquiry into the cireunstances and causes of the mutiny was 
instibubod, if appeared that had ordinary caution and judgment been used it 
might not have occurred at all, ov ab all events could nob have broken out so 
suddenly and mesxpeetedly, ‘Fo make this inanifest it will be necessary to 
enter a Tiblle into detail, When Sir Jolin Cradock (afterwards Lord Howden) 
in the hegbuiing of 1805 became commander-in-chiel at Madras, he found that 
thin presideney had no code of military regulations, With the permission of 
Lord Williant Bontinck, who had succooded Lord Clive as governor, he instructed 
Major Peaves, the deputy adjutant-geuoral, to draw up a code, According to 
Nir Johie's shilement, the rewtlations previously in force and sanebioned by the 
goverment were to be simply inserted in the manuseript, while everything 
that was new was bo be carefully distinguished, so as to inake it casy for the 
voveruor to perceive ab a glance what the changes were to which his sanction 
was requested. Lord William Bentinck, confiding in the strict accuracy of this 
statement, gave his whole attention to the marked regulations, as in theso 
alone he conceived that he had any immediate interest, and discovering 
nothing objectionable, allowed all the regulations to be put in foree. Unfortu- 
nately, from some abrange oversight, &@ regulation which was entirely new—-so0 
new, indeed, thal it had never before appeared ,in any military cade-—was 
inserted in tha hoady of the old vegulations without any distinguishing mark, 
and thus eluded the governor's noblice, The objecl was to assimilate the 
appearance Of the sepoys bo that of the European troops. The most obnoxious 
of these changes were, that the sepoys shoul appear on parade with their chins 
cloan shaved, aad their mustachios cut to a particular model, and not only 
without earrings, but without the coloured marks which declared the particular 
sects to which they lelonged, Their turban also was changed into a form 
which seemed to the sepoys to resemble a hat. This was to them an abomina- 
tion, as they were wont to regard the hat as peoullarly an European, and 
therefore a Christian head-dress. 

The feeling of discontent anc insubordination thus engendered was rst 
manifested carly in May, by the second battalion of the 4th regiment of Madras 
infantry, quartered at Vellore. The grenadicr company refused to make up 
the turban, and on being called before the colonel and questioned on the 
subject, doclared firmly but respectfully that they could not wear the new 
turban without diseracing thomselves for, ever in the eyes of their countrymen. 
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This seems Indierous, and yet when it is considered how mach commotion the 
subject of man millinery has produecd, and is: producing, in one of the most 
enlightened churches of Christendom, ib is impossible to deride the honest 
sermples of the childish and ignorant sepoy. Such, unfortunately, was uel the 
spirib in which his superiors were disposed to deal with him, and his sertuptes 
were revarded and treated as contumacy. Nineteen grenadiers were seat olf to 
Macdeas for trial They were all convicted, and two of them acbaally received 
900 Tashes each. The remaining seventeen, who were each bo have received 
500 lashes, were pardoned on professing contrition, The governor, who could 
formerly have pleaded that he had unconsciously sanclioned the new dress, could 
nob use this plea any longer, as he showed himsell no Tess zealous for it than 
the coummander-in chief, and proclaimed his determination to enforee ib 

In justifieation of the course thus pursued, it was shown that the new 
turban, or hat, as the sepoys insisted on calling 16 was nob objectionable eithor 
in ilself or on. the scare of religion, andl two respechuble natives, a Mahometan 
and THindoo, when gravely consulted, gave solemn testimony bo this elect. 
But this was not the question However absurd and mureasouable the seraplo 
might be, was it felt in realily, instead of being used as a mere prebeat for 
insubordination? The moment this question was answered in the aflimnative, 
turbaned hats and shaved chins and clipped mustachios were eondenued, and 
became fib only lor the limbo of vanily., Tt is not impossible that the fear of 
corporal punishinent or of expulsion from the services might withuately have 
proved stronger than the seruple, and compolled the sepoy’s submission, bub in 
Vellore be was subjected to other influences, and there were parties on the alert 
Lo turn his sernples to accout. 'Tippoo’s family had never forgotton that their 
fathor and grandfather bad been sovevsigns of Mysore, and th was proved that 
when juswbordination had begun lo take rool, and segret meetings were held, 
Moiz-ad-din, one of his sons, attended, and both directly, and by means of real 
or pretended anessages from the palace, eneouraged the mutinecrs. 

The Vellore mutiny was oecasioned by the absurd atbempb to foree an 
obnoxious dress on. the sepoys, and it was fostered by the adherents of Tippoo's 
faanily, who snatched at the disaffection thus produced as a imeans of again 
becoming a reigning dynasty, bub it had ily primary cause in the deep-raoted 
hatred of Mahometans and Tindoos to the rule of a Christian nation, Tb is 
this hatred which, always lurking in the heart of the native, is ready to 
break forth on the slightest cnconragement or provovation, that makes every 
outbreak of the natives against Hnropeans a war of extermination, "What but 
this hatred ackuated the wretches who, while the Vollore mutiny was raging, 
went about in bands to search the houses of Muropeans, and massaere all their 
iminates? On ordinary occasions this hatred is not manifested, and the natives, 


‘balancing the advantages which they enjoy under Brilish rule against the 
, ‘wisehief which they would inevitably suffer under native dynasties, aro not 
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disposed to run the risk of violent changes, Lt is only when their fanaticism is 
woused by some imaginary insult lo their faith, or the fear of being forcibly 
compelled to abandon it, that all prudential restraints are thrown aside, and 
nothing bub the ubter exterminution of the hated raco will cither allay their 
foars or satiate their vengeanee Assuming this representation to be correct, 
some have hastily inferred that in India Christianity ought to be altogether 
tunored, or ab least that no Iropean ought ever to be allowed to inake it the 
subject either of conversation or of avemnent in the presence of a native, Lt 
would, indeed, be winelancholy thing if the inference were well founded, But 
ib is nob. Porstasion enforced by pure Christian example is as potent in Tndia 
aw inany other part of the world, and many distinguished men, with nothing 
ase bo recommend them, have been and still ave loved and venerated, even 
hy those who have no sympathy with their doctrines, The thing to be guarded 
against is the veality or semblance of compulsion in any matter in which reli- 
gion is supposed to be concerned, and more especially compulsion in which the 
vovermtuent directly bears a pari. “Lt is a great error,” says Professor Wilson,! 
to suppose thal the people of Tndia are so sensitive upon the subject of their 
religion, either Hindoo or Mahumetan, ay to suffer no approach of contro- 
vorsy, or do encounter adverse opinions with no other arguments than insurrec- 
tion and auarder, On the contrary, great latitnde of belief and practice has 
always prevailod mauongst them, aud especially amongst the troops, in whose 
ranks will be found seeeders of various denominations from the orthodox 
aystom Eb was not, therefove, the dissemination of Christian doctrines that 
excited the angry apprehensions of the Sipahis on the ielancholy occasion 
which has eallad for these observations, nor does it appear thal any wausual 
wetivily in the propagation of those doctrines was oxervised by Christian 
ntivsionarios ab the period of ils occurence, Lt was not conversion which the 
troops drended, ib was compolsion; it was not the reasoning or persuasion af 
the missionary which Ubey feared, but the arbitrary interposition. of authority. 
They believed, of gourse orronconsly, that the govermuent was about to compel 
bhem Lo bevome Christians, and thoy resisted compulsory conversion by violence 
and bloodshed, The lessen is one of great seriousness, and should never be lost, 
sight of as long as the relative position of the British government and its 
Lodian subjects remains unaltered.” 

fé has been. mentioned that the mutiny took the European part of the 
garrison entirely by surprise. This ought not to have been, The previous 
insubordination had shown. the necessity of increased vigilance. Though it had 
been forcibly suppressed, there was every reason. Lo apprehend that the scruples 
in which it originated Lad nob been removed. On the contrary, the presump- 
(ion was that the usual result, whenever force and conviction are brought into 
collision, had been produced, and that feelings which could no longer find vent 

Lhe Wisory af British India from 1805 to 1838, vol. typ, 140-142. 
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by external acts, bad only become more deeply seated within Phoese considera 
tions appear to have been altogether losb upon the officers in command — Ab the 
very time when rumours of disturbance were prevalent in the town and fort, 
and a Mahometan facie had repeatedly proclaimed in the bazaar the inpending 
destruction ef the Huaropeans, no means were used bo trace these manos to 
their sonves, and even the ordinary dudies of the garrison were performed with 
culpable remissness, On the very might of the mutiny the Muropean oficer 
commanding the main-gaard, when ealled to go the rounds at midnight, pleaded 
indisposition, and ordered the subahdar (native captain) to take his place 
The subahdar, likewise indisposed, senb the jemadar (uative lieutenant), who 
beiuy one of the ringleaders of the mutiny, of course reported that all was 
right, though the nutineers must at the time have been actually arming, A 
still more estraordinary degree af reniissucss bad dicen previously displayed 
Nearly a month before the mutiny broke ont, aw sepoy immed Mustatia Bog 
waiter ab midnight on his colonel, and divulged the plot That oftteer, partly 
from ignorance of the native laugnuage, which made it difieulé for him to inter 
pret accurately all that he was told, and partly also from Mustalis Bows agita- 
tion, which made him give little evedib to his testimony, left the investigation 
to a commitles of native oflicers, in oLher words, bo the conspirators themselves, 
who ab once declared Mustafiy Bee wuworthy of belief and demanded that bis 
evtumnies shold be punished by imprisonment [Le was, iu COTS UCL, 
expiating ina dungeon the supposed falsehood of his testimony, at the very 
time when ity leath was only too Lully established by the event. 

Tt was for some timo believed that the mutiny at Vellore had extensive 
ramifications, and was, in fact, only part of a general conspimey to maysieve all 
the Kuropeans in India, and thereby for ever extinguish British rule. The 
events uf ow own day give to this hypothesis a degree of plausibility which it 
id not previously possess, but still it does nob seem to be borne out by facts. 
Insubordination was certainly manifested simultancously in cistant quarters, 
This, however, indicates rather a common ground of complaint than an exten 
sively ramified conspiracy, At Hyderabad, for iistance, the tarhan produced 
great dissatisfivetion among the sepoys of the subsidiary force, and soma desipn- 
ing men endeavoured to make it subservient to their own designs, Tal Use 
Karopean officers in commun been as carcless and intemperate ns those at 
Vellore, another dreadful mutiny would in all probability have been the rosull 
A much more judicious courso was taken, and all dissatisfaction vanished. the 
moment the eanse whieh had produced il was removed, As soon as the 
aversion to the new turbans was manifested, the order for making thom up was 
suspended. Tho offect was instantaneous, and calia and confidence were ab 
once restored, This could not have beon, had the objection to the turbans Leen 
taken, not on its own accourit, but with a view to Lhe furtherance of a widely 
ahd deeply laid conspiracy, 
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Phe only important events which occurred during the administration of Sir ap 10 
{ in . . . . . . . ee 
CGempge Barlow have now been mentioned. In his foreign policy, his main 
ohjeot seems to have been to establish himself in the good eraces of the directors, Chancter of 


wants . 2 : Sit Gaur,e 
by vigidly adhering blo the eourse which he knew would be inost pleasing bo putow 


ids tha 


them — [nso doing he proved himself at onee an obedient servant, and a Very jon 


inclifterent shutesiman, throwing away great advantages, which il was necessary, 
aba later period under a better administration, bo regain by a new expenditure 
of Tlvorl and teeastue, and at the same time Jowermg the British reputation 
with foreign slates, by quibbling away solemn obligations, and sacrificing 
honour and justice to fancied convenience — Tn his internal administration he 
appeas to greater advantage Under Marquis Wellesley’s administration, 
expensive wars were not meb by the ordinary revenue, and the debt which had 
boon xecumulated had caused severe financial prassure. So severely was this 
fell, when Marquis Cornwallis entered upon ly second administration, that 
in order (o pay arrears which eotld no longer be delayed, and discharge other 
irgent demands, he was obliged to appropriate all the bullion which was sent 
out from Mngtand for the China investment. bra letter written to the directors, 
on the third day after his arrival at Caleutta, he says, “The pressure on your Pinmcdal 
finances is so severc, that had the bullion sent oul in the ships of the present a 
neagon. hoon withheld, J know nob how our difliculties could have heen overcome” 
Lord Lidke’s army, the monthly pay of which was about five acs, was about five 
months inarvear, A large hody of irregulais, composed elicfly of deserbers from 
the enemy, had beeu engaged at a monthly expenditure of about six lees, and 
were also in arrear, With the reduction of this force, ay at once the inmost 
burdensome and least effective, Marquis Cornwallis immediately commenced, 
and diving the few months of his administration made considerable progress 
in fiminishing the monthly charge, Sir George Barlow conlinued the process, 
and was able to reduce still more largely and wpidly, by the steps which he 
Lools to force # gencral pacification, There is, indeed, some reason. for suspecl- 
ing that bis reductions were in some instances more rapid than judicious, and 
that by suddenly throwing looss upon the country munbers of men who lived Tow mot 
ouly by their sword, he laid a fotmdation for future disturbance. While carry- 
iny on the work of retrenchment in Bengal, he ealled upon the other presidencies 
“to establish a system of the most rigid economy through overy branch of their 
civil and wilitary expenditure,” and. “to abrogate all such cliarges as were not 
indispensable to the good government and security of the provinces under their 
control,’ By means of a aystem of economy carefully matured and fully varried 
out, Uho oxcess of expenditure above revenue rapidly diminished, and ultimately 
~-thiough he did nol continue in. office so long as to sce this result—not only 
disappoared altogether, but left a surplus. 

A. governor-genoral who produced such favourable financial results, and 
showed bimsell ready at all timos to give implicit obedience Lo orders received ; 
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from home, was naturally a favomite at the India House. As soon as the 
death of Marquis Cornwallis was known in Mngland, the directors made hi, 
provisional appointinent absolute, and he was thes regarded ay no Tonger a 
eoyernor-gonaal by sufferance, in consequence of an uneapeebed sacaney, bul 
a4 formally installed in the usual way and for the msual period The ew 
uinistry, whieh had been formed on the death of Mr, Pill, was understood to 
have acquieseed tn this permanent appointinent The commission to Sir Georee 
Barlow as Governor-eeneral of Lidia was signed on the 25th i Velnuary, [S06 
How ereat, Uhen, was the astonishment when, on the 7th of March, only ten 
days afberwards, the directors were informed by Lord) Minto, president of the 
Board of Control, that ministers had determined to supersede Sir George Barlow, 
aml eoulor the office of goyvernor-eenerd on the Marl of Lauderdale, A qiarve! 
immediately ensued The directors, chaging the ministers with gross ieon 

sisbency in first sanclioning or rather expressly recommending Sir George 
Jarlow's appointment, and then trying bo cancel tt, rofased to reeall bin Phe 
conduct of the ministers was, they said, tasulting both to hem and to Sir George 
Barlow, and they refused lo be dragged through the wire for the purpose ef 


tae 
enabling ministers bo eomplele any job on which they might have set their 


Qrurl ibs fancy, Lord Minto, through whont the correspondence with Che divectors was 


produced 


hotwoon the conducted, endeavoured to juslify himself and his colleagues hy replying thal, 


drraators 
ancl tho 


in the letter in whieh he reconmended Sir George Barlow, he distinully int 


sovernmeut natok that the arrangement was to be regarded as mevely temporary, Phits 


proved Lo be a very lame defence, as the lebter as distinetly stated that there 
was no intention to make any immediate change. The truth is that the real 
point iu dispute was not fairly put by either party. Minisbers had rashly parted 
with a valuable piece of patronage, which they were now anxious to recover, 
and somo of the leading members of the cabinet prefevred tho policy of Marquis 
Wellesley to that which Sir Goorge Barlow was pursuing. Tho directors, on, 
the other land, not only preferred iv George Barlow's policy, bub had an 
invincible aversion to the Karl of Lauderdale, Te was a fee trader, in (he 
limited senge given to these words ab that period, and would de all he could to 
break. up the Company's monopoly, 16 would therefore be suicidal to make 
him governor-general, Another objection, not quite so tangible, bat probably 
reenrded by sone of the directors, was the Harlot Landerdale’s extreme Liberalism, 
which led him, during the first fervour of the Froneh revolution, bo affoel it 
evon in his dress. When lhe quarrel between, the directors and the ministers 
was at its height, Sir Georgo Barlow was recallol by & warrant under thie 
king's sign-manual, This atretch of authority, thongh it had been threatened 
before, was on this occasion exercised for the first Luma, and gave a practical aelu- 
tion to a question which had hitherto been rathor evaded than answered, The 
question was, Inwhich of the two—tho court of directors and the government--. 
was the: oye . nppointing the Governor-general of India really vested ? 
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by Mr Pitt's India act of 1786 (2! Geo. TIL ¢ 25), and hy the act of 1793 
(38 Geo, TH ¢ 52), renewing the Company’s chaitor, it was expressly cnaeled 
that “all vacancies happening in the office of governor-general” were to be 
“supplicd by the courl of directors” Mev Mos’s Bast India bill had been 
severely censured for Che wnount of patronage which it would have placed. at 
the disposal of ministers, and Mr Pili seomed to have introduced the above 
Clause for the pu pose of escaping a similar censtie — fhad the clause stood aloue 
iE would Lave left the patronage entively in the hands of the directors, aud 
enabled therm to exercise ib without contiol, ‘This was cerlainly nob the inten- 
Gon of ministers, and they dexterously managed while disclaiming patronage 
to introduce clauses which virtually gave them a monopoly of it. The above 
clause enacted thal (he vacancies were to be supplied by the directors; Lut by 
two stibycqtent choses lis nujesty, ou the faitte of the directors to supply a 
vactmey within de months after it was notified to them, might fill if up, and 
night, moreover, al any Lime by his sign-manual, countersigned by the president 
of the Bourd of Control, “remove or recall any person or persons holding any 
office, Anployment, or commission, civil or military, wmder the said United Com- 
pny in tadia” By meany of one clause the direetors appointed; by auother 
lis inajesty, or, which is the same thing, his ministers, might recall every 
appointment as soon as ib was made; and by a third, should the directors, 
wearied oul in making mavailing appoinknents, leave the vacuncy unsnpplied 
for two months, intuisters were rewarded for obstructing them by obtaining the 
jritranage to thenselyes 
There cannot boa doubt that an honest interpretation of the above clauses 
gave the directors the appointinent, and the ministers nothing more than a veto 
-a veto, b00, to be exereised not antecedent to the appointment, but subsequent 
to it, anc nob byrannically or capriciously, but on grounds which could be stated 
and substantiated. Now in the present instance ministers could not possibly 
have any such grounds Sir George Barlow owed his appointment to their 
rovornmmendation, and therefore when they attempted to supersede him, only ten 
days after the appointment was made, they were precluded from saying that 
he was unworthy of it, What then? Thoy were determined to usurp the 
patronage which their predecessors had disclaimed, and which the legislature 
hacl expressly denied them, and to this unworthy purpose they proslibated the 
sign-inanual, fp arriving ab this conclusion we have looked merely at the 
statutes, and endeavoured to give fair effect to their meaning The appoint- 
ment by the dircetars was to be the rule, and the recall by ministers the excep- 
tion, ‘LL is eayy to imagine cases in which a governor-genoral might be sup- 
ported hy directors merely as a thorn in the sides of a ministry, or from other 
mutives equally unworthy, and in which such an extrome measure as the use of 
the sign-taanual might be not only justifiable but imperative, Tho present, 
however, was no such ¢ase, and ministers, though they remained. within the 
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letter of the Luv, violated its spirit by paverting the powars confarted upon 
them to a purpose for which they never wore mtcndcd Had the diectors met 
ministers um thet own spur, they wae nel wihont the means of mamlamie 
a plobactad sauggle They had the sole right of appomlmuent, and mteht have 
haflled meuasters with thou own weapons hy appombing as often as they called 
They actal more wisely by sabmittme bo a compromise bo George Bulow 
descending from his elevation, wis permitted lo hope that he would be wstored 
toon the next vacimey, and eondescended to console Dimisclt ta the meantime 
by accepting the subordinate oflice of goveruor of Madras, the fart ol Lauder 

dale found employment which mterfercd less with las gacobmicatl predilcetions 
than the Indian appomtment would haye done, and Lord Minto cxchanged the 


oflice of president of the Board of Contiol for that of Governor-goneral of fidte 


CITAPTER X. 


Lad Minto govarnn geneaat—Pisé bances in Bemddound — Areangonenty with the Navan Purhasak 
to Sands, Cahool, aid Por w-—-Mutmy at Madi Distibancd an Towancore  Chptrae of the 
Moench md Dutch wlad+ Mosgovanment of Oude Reventia and qudicial systema Pho a yobywatt 
pe ttloment—Riot ab Bonaes--The Bon, dk masionaucs Discasmous on the Conpory s clita 
Glose of Cowl Minte’s admmustilaon 


N tho 8d of July, 1s07, Lord Minto reached Caleatta Ue was 
nob new to Iniban aflans Jor many yens, when Sir Gilbert 
HQhot, he had taken a prominent part in patiament, and strenu- 
owsly supported the policy of the Whigs in regard to caste 

; es polities Tle was one of the managers appointed by the Louse 
of Goninon to conduel the unpeachment of Warren Lastings, and made the 
abortive motion for the impeachment of Sir Elijah Dupey On the acvossion of 
his party to power his antecedents imuked lum out for the important offieo of 
president of the Doad of Control, aud when the repugnanee of the direebors lo 
the Kail of Lauderdale could not be oyereome, the known, modeiation af dus 
views mailcd the sulhages of both parties in his favor, and thea terminated 
what had always been an uniscemly, and might ere long have beeome a most 
potnicions quarrel Tis leaning was decidedly in favour of the vestiactive 
systom, of poliey; and his desire to keep on good deus with the dirctors aul 
proprietors, who had formally and strongly declared their approval of this 
system, must have confirmed him in lis determination to adhere to it;-bub he 
could not shul bis eyes to some of its inconvonienccs, aid he wag nob au wedded 
to it as to be unable to abandon it when it thealenud to be mischievous, 
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Onc of the first subjects which engaged lus atteution was the condition of ap 1607 


Bundelound Tt had not, Like some other beriibories, been gifted away as not, = 
- 1st 


worth the kcoping, bub on the principle of non-imterfaenee had been so much ances 
Bundel 
neglected that ab was rapidly apptoach- cand 


my toa state of anarchy Wath the 
vicw ol ab once avonlme trouble aud 
cxponsc, und conciliatimg good-will, the 
pelby ragahs wore Fat as auch as passe 
bie Co sdEmauagement, and the conse 
queue was, thaé (hey were soon tn 
volved th talermmable qnariels with each 
othea, aul band, of atmed marauders 
foamed Che proymeo in every direction 
Lord Manto had no diffeulty in deter 
mune bo prt an end to this state of 
misride, and he therefore announced 
that, wherever mild meusures had failed 
to secure tranquillity, foree to any ox- 
font (hat might be necessary anight be 
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ment proved of itscll sufficient, and 

many disputes were sebtled at ouce by the voluulary consent af the parties to 
qubmit them, to Buitish arbiation 6 could nob be expected, however, that 
Lawless banditti, who knew that they had no ughts but those which the sword 

had given them, would yicld to anything bub conypulsion, and at therefore be- 

ramy necessary, as 

tho first step to their 
oxpulsion, to obtain 
possesion of the 
strongholds of the 
leading chefs by 

whom they were 
countenanced and 
protected One of ee 
the nowt notorious 

of those was Laksli- 

: man Dawa He was 

rae originally the cap- ; 
dain of a band of 
plunderors, and had 
anrccooded in possessing himself of the fort of Ajagerh, He bad no kind of legal 
title to it, bub whon tb became British territory an arrangement had hoen tnade 
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by which he was permitted to retain ib and the adjoining district, The distries 
vrs to belong to hin permanently asa jagbire on payment of a small tribute, Dut 
he was to give up the fort at the end of 1808 He never paid the tribute, and as it 
was also evident that he did nob mean to resign the fort, a body of Woops under 
Colonel Martindale was sent against him He did not hesitale to defend himself, 
and it was necessary to lay regular siege bo Ajagerh  Aflet a practicable breach 
had been made he enpitulated, aud was allowed to go ab large on parole, while 
his funily was vemoved to the town of Naosheher. Ele was in hopes of being 
re-catiblished in possession of the fort, but an application to that feeb having 
been rejected by Mr Richardson, the British agent, be suddeuly disappeared. 
For a time no braces of him could be discovered, and when first heard of he was 
in Caleutts, Lo his petition to the agent he liad pray ed bo be cither restored 
or blown trom a gun, as life without reputation was nob werlh the having, snd 
on being refused, bac adupted the singular resolution of applying in person to 
the governor-general, Having been again unsuccessful, le atbenrpted to return 
to Bundelound; hub as his presence there might have led Lo new cisturhances, 
he was intercepted and brought back to Galeutla, where be was detained till his 
death, La the incantiine a tragieal event had taken place, On his disappem- 
ance it was deemed advisable to debain his kunily as hostages, and orders were 
accordingly given to tue all ity inmates back to the fort. They were assured 
of kind and honowable deatinent, and the charge of conducting thene to Choir 
new quaters was connnitted to Bajee Row, Lakshman Dawa'y fither- in-law, 
He underbook if with apparent cheerfulness, and went to exeeubo it LHe re- 
miained so long within the house that some surprise was fell, and a uative 
officer of the intended escort entered to nseertain the euse, The fiest thing 
ho saw was Bajee Row seated before the door of an inner room, wilh a drawn 
sword in his hand, As the officer approached the old man reblired aul closed 
the door, When il was forced a bloody speetacle was seen, "The mother, the 
wile, the tuft son of Lakeshinaa Dawa, and four female attendants, lay dead 
ou the floor, murdered by Bajee Row, and apparently with their awa conse, 
as no ery had been heard. The moment the door waye way Bajee Row tutlieted 
a fatal wound on himself, and thus completed his horrid tragedy he deed 
was openly justified by several Bundolw chiets, who avowed that had the ease 
heen theirs they would have done the sae thing ‘Phe disturbances in Bune 
delewnd were still far fem being quelled, bué the details must be deferred foe 
the present to make way for matters of higher inportanee, 

While breaking up the connections which Marquis Wellesley Tad formed, 
that with the Nizam uaturally ongaged Sir George Barlow's abtoution,  Ac- 
eovding 40 the poliey which he had avowed aul was aclually purauing, thore 
‘was no room for hesitation, aud he ought, oo the principle of non-interference, to 
have hastened to rid himself of Lhe subsidiary alliance as at ones cumbersome 
aind dangerous. And he gould nob have been at any loss for an opportunity, for 
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the new sovercien, Seeunder Jah, though: his succession without opposition was 4 p, 1309 
owing entirely to British support, had forgotten the obligation and become ~ 
ints: 





aU bo British interests The interests involved, however, were too impor Reatous # 
tank to be disposed of by a kind of hap-hazaurd, aud Sir George, after pausing, ae ei 
proved the soundness of his judgment at the expense of his cousisteney, hy de- Nwem. 
culing bhab the subsidiary alliance, and all the rights under it, were to be tirmly 
maintained. Fortunately his decision was powerfully seconded by the prime 
minister, Meer Allim, and the ruin in which the Nizam would have involved 
himself hy his folly in provoking hostilities was prevented. Still, however, 
v powerful party hostile to British interests existed at Iyderabad, aud Meer 
Allium, threatened with assassination, was driven lo seek shelbor with the resi- 
dont,  Uniler these circumstances the resident was instructed to adopt the most 
energebic measures, The Nizain, uiado aware that his deposition might he 
deemed the only ellectaal guarantee for good behaviour, bevame thoronghly 
alavined, and readily acquiesced in conditions which pledged him to dismiss every 
person hostile to the British allianee, to reinstate Meer Allum, and in the event 
of any differonee with him (o submil it to the resident Such was the state to 
which Beeunder Jal’s imbecile and dissolute character hac reduced his govern- 
meonb, Ghid bis chief fuyourite and adviser, Mahiput Rein, refused to be dis- 
missed, and successfully resistect for a timo by foree of arms, 

Meer Allin, who bad nearly sueceeded in replacing the relations with the Uasntistar- 


rs nD _ > ’ tory chiara 
Nizan on thioie former footing, died at an advanced age on the 8th of January, te. ot im 


[809. The appointment of a suevessor, alter causing some diflicully, was tea 
settled by w compromise. Monir-ul-Mulk, as the Nizam’s choice, was appointed, 
hat to remody his acknowledged imeompetency, the real adwinisbration was 
intrusted to an able Linadoo of the name of Chandu Lal, who had served wnder 
Meer Alla, and imbibed his spirit, Fhis arrangement, though perhaps the 
best whieh circumstances permitted Lord Minto to make, did not work well. 
Monir-al-Malk thought limsel{ entitled, as well as qualified, to possess the 
reality along with the name of power, and. a series of intrigues were carried on, 
in consequence of which the interference of the vesident was constuntly required 
in support of Chanda Lal, Tho governor-general would probably haye urter- 
forod still move effectually had he nob heen unwilling to run counter to the 
views of the directors, In a despatch datod September Lith, 1808, they had 
inculeabed the necossity of carefully abstaining from all concern with tho internal 
alfuirs of Uyderahad, further than might be necessary in organizing the Nizam’s 
wmy, To this object, accordingly, tho governor-yeneral’s views were almost 
exclusively directed, and a regular arnyy in consequence spring up, disciplined 
by British oMeors, anil subordinate to British interests, Chandn Lal, as cewan, 


implicitly requiesced in everything which, the resident proposed relative to the ih 
appointment of officers, and the pay and equipment of the troops, and was a 
in Lurn proteeted in his office, and lof, uncontrolled in the internsl government. i) 
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This complete separation of civil and military authority was attended with 
nuawy inconvenicnees, “The prosperity of the country,” says Sir John Mal. 
colin, “began early to decline under a system which had no object but avenue, 
and wniler which, neither regard for rank nor desire for poprlariby existing, 
the nobles were degraded and the people oppressed ‘The prince (ol whose 
maniby doubls had often been entertained) lapsed into a stabe of gloomy dir 
content; and while the dewan, his ieclations, a few favourites and money. 
brokers Horrished, bhe good mane of the British nation sullered, for ib was 
said, aud with justice, that our support of the actual administration feed the 
minister and his exeeulive offieers from those salutary fears which ach as a 
resivainb on Lhe most despotie rulers” Lord Minto is said to have felt and 
deplored these evily, but the principle of non-interference Jai down hy the 
direetors left hint without the moans of applying any adequate remedy 

The relations with the peishwa, though they seemed friendly, were not ona 
very sibistietory footing  Bajee Row having by the treaty of Basset bartered 
his independence for personal scemily, immediately repented, and would gladly 
have availed himself of any opportunity whieh the course of events night have 
afforded of again becoming the real lead of a Mahrattes coulederaey. tle had 
been privy to many intrigues having: this object in view, bub the issue of the 
war disappointed all his expectations, and (he British alliance having become 
absolutely necessary Lo him, he had dissimalation enough to cisymise his aversion 
to ib, and even impress a belief that it lad his cordial approbation — Ho was 
accordingly ever ready to apply to it for aid when bis purposes could vot other 
wise be gained, and ab the same tie often betwayed bis real feelings when any 
of these purposes were thwarted = During the war of 1803, i whieh Seindia 
aud Ragojos Bhonsla were confederates, good service had beew rendered to the 
British by a munber of the peishwa's feudutories, known by the name of the 
Southern Jaghirdars — [n consequence of this, they were considered iader 
British protection, and therefore, when the peishwa endeavoured to stretch bis 
powers over them toa wouch greater length than, before, and was obviously 
aiming at their utter extinction, the aid of the subsidiary oreo when he applied 
for tl was vefused, and all that he received was an offer of the British povern- 
ment to arbitrate in the dispute. His title to be regarded as lord-paramount 
could not be disputed, and should ib be necessary to compel a recognition of that 
title, the subsidiary force was at his disposal lor that purpose, This, however, 
was fur from satisfying him. What he wished was to reste the jaghires, and 
compel the jaghirdars to submit by force of arms, and on this being deujed him, 
he did not cliqguise his diysatisfaction, When Lord Minto’s atiention was called 
to the subject, he lodged a minute in which, while admitting that the treaty of 
Gassein entitled the peishwa to the aid which he asked, provided the justice af 
his claimy could not be impugned, he approved of a compromiso which the vasi- 
dent at Poonali had anggésted, and by which the jaghirdars, while acknowledging 
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themselves to he the peishwa’s foudatories, and ielinquishing all acknow- 
lolged tatu pations, were euaranteed in the possession of their lands "Lo these 
fem Bajee Row was obliged to submit, but he did it with visible reluctance, 
and showed that foclings were rankling in his beast whieh might be expected. 
sooner or later to display themselves in overt acts of hostility. 

Diving Lord Minto's administration, a few unsettled points in the treaty 
with Seindia wore aniewbly adjusted, and no part of his conduct was considered 
to vive any jast cause of complaint, except the countenance given hy him to 
some bands of Pindarces, whose indiseriminate ravages were already becoming 
intolerable — Hollsae’s conduct was less pacitic, bub however hostile his designs 
may have heen, he was nol permitted to execute them, He had long been 
addicted to inbosievtion and anrestrained indulgence, which had seriously 
afleetod his hoalth, and he had reeontly, in order to establish himself as undis- 
puted head of the Holkar family, poisonod his nephew, and becn at least 
accessory to the murder of his brother, After these crimes, the stingings of 
conscience and Rew excesses for the purpose of stifling remorse overthrew his 
reason, Daring a few months his madness alternated with lucid intervals, but 
ab dash he sank toto a state of complete fatuity. for three years he was fed 
nnd treated Tike an inthat, and died on the 20th of October, L8tL When he 
hecame insane, the management of alairs was usurped hy his favourile mistress, 
Toolast Bhat, who employed Balaram Seit- as her minister In such feeble 
hands the whole country soon became a seene of confusion, and leaders, aiming 
ab independence or bent on plunder, started up in various quarters. One of 
the inmost fomnidable combinations was headed by Mahipal Row Hollkaz, 
first cousin of the Jeswunt Row, who was proclaimed his successor, and might 
liwe made his tight good, had not the depredations of his followers, extended 
into the territavies of the petshwa and the Nizain, brought him into collision 
with the substiliary forees of both these slates. ‘The one force advancing from 
Poonab under Colowel Wallace, and the other fiom Jalna under Colonel 
Dovelon, gave him two sucecssive defeats which completely ruined his 
CAUAG, 

Ameer Khan, who had long shared Tlolku's fortunes, might have been 
expocted bo take a prominent part in the changes occasioned by his insanity, At 
first a large bribe from Balaram Seit iudueod him to give his support to the 
Bhai, but as he had a large number of troops i his own pay, and had uo means 
of supporting them excepl hy deprodations, he soon took his departure and 
made an irvaption into Berar, He had previously pillaged the Rajpoots, and 
knowing that their resources were completely exhausted, ho saw no territories 
so tempting as those of Ragojes Bhousla, He was not without a pretext, 
Jeswrint Row Holker, when, during the disasters of his early career, he sought 
an aaylum al Nagpore, was said to have becn ungenerously pillaged hy the 
yajah of valuable jewels, Amecr Kham, acting in Holkat’s name, demanded 
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apie restoration of the jewels or their -valuc in mnoney On reevivimg a refusal, he 

~ made his appenanee im January, 1609, on the frontiers of Bora, ab the head 

Au vhhin of a foree amounting, according bo his own statement, fo 10,000 horse and 

21,000 Puidarees or robber bands — Meetime with no sevotus oppesition, le 

erosserL the Nerbudda and anade himself master of Jubbuipore and the sur 
reunding counlry 

The Rajahof Berar had no subsidiary allanee with the British, ner any 

treaty under whieh le was entilled to claim thei protection, and therefore, ott 

the principle of non-interferenee, he ought to have been left do his fate, There 

were also serious obstacles to be surmounted before any assistance could he 

rddionset oiven to han. Ameer Khan professed to he acting in the name of Hollar, and 


dhe Bails ds < i Saw 
voththo oun this character could plead Chat any assistance given by Che Orilish govern: 


Ray ele of 


Int tt, ment to the rajah would be a violation of the treaty by which they had 


engaged not lo interfere in any manner whatever with dollar's affairs, now 

with his exaetion af claims on any state with which they thomselves were uot 

actally in altianee Twas tot easy bo answer Chis objection, Ameer Khan's 

pretent of being in the service of Holhar could he easily disposed of} bub how 

was HL possihle, eousislent with the pohey on which the Indian goverment 

was now professodly condaeted, to lake part in the quarrels of native princes 

when not under any positive obligation to do so2 Lord Minto, though aware 

of the inconsistency, refused to be trammeled by if, and placed the question ar 

broader grounds than those of any routine of policy, when hoe said in ininate, 

lodged FOth October, 1809 The question was not whebhar il was frist and 

expedient to aid the rajal in the defence and recovery of bis dominions (although 

in point of poliey the essential chanwe in the politiea! stabe of Ladia whieh would 

he oveasioned hy the estinetion of oue of the substantive powers of the Deccan 

tight warrant aul require our interference), bub whether an interfering and 

ambitious Mussalnan chief, ab the head of a miuerous army, irresistible liye 

any power bul. that af the Company, shall be permitted to establish his authority 

on the ruins of the rajal’s dominions, over territories contiguons to those of our 

ally the Nizam.” Considering the cneowagement which woul thereby be 

given to projects probably entertained by the Nizun himself) and certainly 

entertained by a powerful party in his dominions, “for tho subversion of the 

Britis: alliance,” his lordship held that there could be “bub one sotutgion” of 

the above question, and therefore decided that Amoer Khan mirsé ad all hazards 

oe he repelled. Gratuitous assistance was therelove imimediatuly tendered to the 

voplAmen TAL, and provided hy assembling a body of troops on the eastern frontion of 

Kise Berar, under Colonel Close, and ordering another stationed in Burdelenud under 

Colonel Martimlals to Le prepaved to co-operate with it. The rajah, though he 

‘ had not formally applicd for assistance, gladly accepted it, more espedially 

* when assived that'nd compensation either pecuniary ov terrilorial was expected, 

a, ‘ Aw. ston, as Coloticl Close was ready to act, Lord Minto wrots both to 
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Hlolkay and to Amecr Khan; do the former asking whether the invasion of ap isi 


Berar was by his order, and to the latter, simply requiring him to withdraay 


3 . s + » ras 
Holkeur’s minister disavowed Ameer Khan's procecdings, bub Amecr Khan mm ison of 
‘ . ‘i . ‘ +p : . ‘ . (he Raga 
hunself denied the right of the British bo interlere with his proceed- oi 
ferutou sd 
by Ame 4 
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ings, and threatened to vetalinte by invading their own territories, ‘The 
rajah in the meantime had exerted himself to the utmost, and raised a force 
Which had successfully cucountered Ameer Khan, and obliced hin to take 
refuge in Bhopaul Here having been reinforced, he had again entered Berar, 
and sustained a second repulse, when the approach of Colonel Close left hin no 
altemative bub fight He hastened off to Seronge, his own eapital, and on being 
followed, abandoned his own troops and made the best of his way to Tndore., 
As there was now no danger of an incursion into Berar, Lord Minto, who had 
al one time intended completely to destroy Amecr Khau’s power, took fright 
ab the protracted hostilities which might ensue, and ordered the British troops 
to be recalled To provide against the recurrence of a similar dauger, the 
governor-general entered into a negotiation with the rajah, with a view to famish 
him with a permanent subsidiary foree The negotiation, protracted hy the 
ryah’s repugnance to the foree itself, and still more by his muvillingness to 
pay for it, did nol lead to any satisfactory result. 

Lord Minto’s interference tn the case of Berar was a practical prool of his oe 
disapprobation of the extent to whieh the neutral system of poliey had been wun native 
carried hy his predecessor, Ifo had previously given a still move decided proof ““ 
hy the part which he had taken in regard to some disturbauces in the north- 
west, Phe reduction of the fori of Ajagerh, in Bundelewnd, and the fate of the 
lainily of Lakshman Dawa, its pebly chicl, have already been deseribed. Though 
the vigorous incasures taken induced soveral of the other ehiels to make their 
sithinission, there wore some against whom it was still necessary bo employ 
force, One of these was Gopal Sing, who had usurped the districh of Kotra 
The legal heir was Rajah Bakcht Sing, whose tithe had been formally recognized 
hy Sir George Barlow, bub moro in mockery than in good faith, since, on the 
principle of non-inteference, he was denied the assistance necessary to aval ib 
allvetual. Loved Minto, acting in a different spiril, sonb a detachment to put eee 
him in possession, and Copal Sing, apparently convineed thal resisbance was Gopal ping 
hopeless, did not even attompbl it. Ele was too restless a spirit lo be long 
tranquil, and abruptly quitting the Lrilish eamp, to which Le had come to 
nuke his submission, Le retired with a few followers to the thickets of tho 
noighboring hills, and commenced a predatory warfaye, Before le could 
lw effectually checked, the removal of the force under Colonel Martindale 
from Bundelewnd to Berar towards the end af 1809, for the purpose of acting 
against Ameor Khan, left Gopal Sing ab liberty to pursuo his depredations, and 
the whole comtry Lelow tho hills wag ternorsclessly devastated. Various 
duiuchmonts wero sont in pursiit of him, and at last, after, he had cluded 
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pursuit and eured off Large qrembibies of plunda, he was serpriscd un an 
entrenched position among Une hills, With the utmost diflicully he made hn, 
escape and recommenced his warfuae Again and cape was 
confidently predieted, bab never tealiacd, and he was ultanabtely able instcad 


of meebmg the late whieh be had deserved, to make torus with hits pursuers 


agutn las 


Besides a till pardon for four years of devastation, he received at 
eightecn villages 


jaghire ol 
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mont, the obvious tendency of which was not to repress, bub fo cheourage 
depredation 

Another chufaromamed, and kept frownme from his foul, which, m common 
with his Bundcla county men, he decmacd wapregnable Efe nae was Darina 
Sing, and jis torb was Kalinyer, situated 142 miles south-west from Alinhabad. 
This place, which figines much in the carly bistory of Indie, and shill by its 
fabled sanctity attiacks numerous pilgrims, crowns an isolated tall whieh vised 


from a meushy plain to the height of 900 feet, and teraninabes faa tab ares 
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about four miles in eheuit. The lower sides of the bill were covered with 
almost iapenctrable jungle, the upper patt of it was a neked preeipice 
Where not absolntely inaccessible by nubine, artilicial means bad hecu eunployed 
to make it go, The whole of the flab stmmiit was inelosed by a strong wall 
with loop-holes and embrasuies, aud the only ascent to it was by a winding 
road, commencing ab the soubh-easterts angle, where the petal was sitinted, 
aad winding alony the eastern fave, This road was defended hy seven fortifted, 
gates. Dariao Sing, confident that this stronghold could vot be wrested from 
him, nob only resisted the British anthority, bub was ever veady bo give probe. 
tion to all the predatory bands that applicd for tt, and it way therefore vain ta 
hope that till he wags dispossessed there could bo any permanont tranquillity 
in Bundeleund This fact Lord Lake had brought distinetly under Une notices 


of Siv George Barlow, bub no heecl was givon to Lt, and a well-known nucleus 


of-distutbance remained untouched till the beginning of 1812, when Colunet 
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Martindale advanced against Kaliujer wt the head of a considerable force whigh 
had assembled ab Banda. 

Against the north-cast extremity of Kalinjer, ab the distance of about 800 
yards, rises another Lill ealled Kalinjari, of much less extent but nearly as 
clevated. ‘This was obviously the point from which the athuck ought bo be 
made, and accordingly on the 26th of January, after great difliculty in clearing 
a path through the jungle, four eighteen-pounders and two mortars were 
dragved tp by main force and planted on ity top. Lower down, other two 


me 
batiories were mounted, one of them opposite to the greal gateway. Fire was 


) 
i 
opened on the 28th, and the breach haying heeu reported practicable on the 
Ist of February, the assault was given ab sunrise on the following morning. 
‘he storming party with great difficully arrived within fifly yards of the 
breach, and alter a shorl hall, under cover of an old wall, rushed forward to 
tho foot of the parapet. Tere an unexpected obstacle arrested them, Before 
the breach could: be entered, it was necessary to scale the almost precipitous 
rock on which the demolished wall hat stood, and as fast as ladders could be 
applied for this purpose, tho raen who endeavoured to ascend by them were 
shot down by vrowds of matehlock-men or overwhelmed by heavy stones. 
Uneqnal as the contlict was, ib way raintained by tho assailants with the 
ulmosl gallantry tov above half an hour belove they were recalled. The loss, 
though severe, was not unavailing, for Daring Sing, convinced by whab he had 
soon thal the fort was nol so impregnable as ho had imagined, chose rather 
than risk a second assault, bo capitulate on the terms which he had previously 
rejected, The fort, after being used a short time as a nuilitary post, way 
dismantled and abandoned After the redaction of Kalinjer, the jwanquillity 
of Bandelound was completed by obliging the Rajah of Rewa, a small prin- 
cipality adjoining iL on. tho east, fo enter into a treaty which, while it gnaran- 
teed his own territory, restrained him from disturbing or countenancing those 
who disbarbed. the territories of lis neighbours. 

Another distriel in which Lord Minto found it necessary ta interfere by 
force in order to secure tranquillily was Hariuna, lying immediately to 
the west of Delhii Tés Jat inhabitants, having thrown off their allegiance 
Ww the Mogul, became divided into a unmber of petty clans, which, 
though oveasionally uniting to oppose a common enemy, were usually so much 
diskracted Ly intestine fonds as to be incapable of a protracted struggle for inde- 
pendence, They were houcy subject for the most part to military adventurers, 
of whom the most remarkable was George Thomus, an Irish sailor, Shortly 
after his arrival ab Madeas in 1781, he deserted and took service with some of 
the southorn polygars. Leaving them, he proceeded. through the heart of India 
and reached. Delhi in 1787, Tho Begum Sumroo gave hum a commission in her 
brigade, and he stood bigh in her favour, till some other adyonturer supplanted. 
him, Lu 1792 he entered the service of one of Scindia’s discarded captains, who 
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died in 1797, aflor establishing an independeney to the west of Delhi At his 
death, the newly-formed state fell lo pieces, and George Thomas seized the 
opporbuniby to make himself a rajal. Tle succeeded, and) during four yes 
reigned in his capital of Uansi, over a territory 100 ainiles long from north 
to south, aud ab ils widest pat 75 miles broad — Scindia, putstine his 
conquests in Hindoostan, seb Perron to besiege hind ti bis capital, and he 
surrendered on condition of betng eonduebedt bo the Bribish frontier tLe aretved 
at iin January, 1802, aad was on his way to Caleuula to cubark for his native 
land, when he was taken Ul and died at Berhampore,  Uartana passed to the 
British during the war with Seindia, and during the rage which prevailed for 
throwing away provinces was given away to several successive chiels. As they 
were mnable to keep it, ib again beeame a British possession, but remained in 
such an wnsettled state ay to endanger the Granquilltly of Delhi tlsell) Lord 
Minto saw tis value, and after a short struggle with tts turbulent Gibes, 
suceoeded: in withdrawing them (rom lawless pursuits, and inducing them to 
bevame peaceful agriculturists. 

Proceoding still tarther uorth, Lord Minto ventured on a bolder step than 
any ho had yet taken. The Sikhs diving on the left or east bank of the Sublo 
had, at the termination of the Maheatta war, professed submission to the British. 
Tb was nominally accepted without being defined. Noither was (ribute paid 
nor protection promised; and the known determination of the goverment bo 
revive frome theiy conquests gave countenance bo the pelief that aay native 
vhie! who could establish his asvendoney over this portion of the Sikh tevrijory 
was welcome bo do so. Che celebrated Sikh chief Riuyeck Sing, lind gated Che 
aseentlant over all compebilors, and being thus brovght to bhe right bank of 
(he Sutlej, saw the tempting prospect which Jay beyond. it Before committing 
himself, however, he provceded to feck his way, and did not ventrre bo erosa 
til he could plead that he had received an invitation. Lb was not neeessury ba 
walt long for this purpose. During a yuarrel between the Rajahs of Patiala 
and Naha, the latter applied te lim for aid He at onco granted it, and 
crossing the Sulle} in Ocbober, 1806, with a strong body of horse, obliged the 
contending parties lo submit to his dictation Ils presence (lid nob pass 
unnoticed ab Delhi, bub any apprehensions which were full were removed by a 
letter professing profound respect Lor the British government, and he departed 
with the conviction dhal whenever if might suit dyhn to return, he had nothing 
to fear from the only power capable of resisting li. Uis experiment had 
thus succocded, and as might havo beer anticipated, he was not long of turning 
it to practical acco mnt. 

In the course of 1807 a feud broke out in the lianily of the Rajah of 
Patiala, fis wife being refused an assignment of revenue to her son, carvietl 
het displeasure so far as to send for Runject Sing. Ho lost no time in again 
crossing the Sutloj. ‘This repetition of the visit spread alam among tho Sikh 
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chiefs, who considered themselves as British subjects, and they applied urgently an iso 


lo the resident at Delhi for protection against the designs of their countryman, 
The application was forwarded to Calentla, bub before an answer eould be 
received, the Rajah and Rance of Patiala bad settled their quarrel, and pur- 
thased Runject Sing’s departure by a valuable diamond neeklace, and a 
celebrated brass ean. Before departing, however, he eave the petty rajals 
fall proof of the treatment they might expect by levying contributions on 
them, or by seizing their forts, and confiscating their lands. Shortly after his 
reburn he addressed a letter to the governor-general, in whieb, while professing 
friendly dispositions, he asked why a British foree was assembling on the 
Junina, and added, “The county on this side of the Jima, excepl the stations 
ovenpied by Che English, is subject tomy anthority. Let ib remain so." Lord 
Minto, instead of fully answering by letter, resolved on sending a mission to 
Lahore. Mr, Metcalfe, whose subsequent services anade him successively a 
Daroneb aud a peer, seb out from Delhi in 1808 as envoy to Runjeet Sing, and 
after evowsing the Sutlej, fond him in his eamp at Kasur or Kussoor, His 
reception, at first Ceiendly, ehanged its character as soon as Runjeet Sing 
loaned that the British goverment refused to aceept the Jumma as the 
boundary betaveen the two states. Openly testifying his dissatisfaction, he 
Hil nob hesitate to give the strongest practical proof of ib hy suddenly crossing 
the Sublej, with the envoy in his train, and proceeding to exercise sovercign 
rights within the dispnted territory. Mr. Metualfe refused to proceed any 
furbher in that direction, aud Runject Sing was nuder the necessity of retracing 
Lis steps to Amiritsur, where the other members of the mission had been left. 
The negotintion did uot open favourably, On being informed that he must 
restore all che gonqrests whieh he had made on the left bank of the Sutle; siice 
the period when the Silkhs there had been takea wader British protection, he 
somnad so determined on an appeal to arms that a detaclinent under Colonel 
Ochburlony proceeded avrog the Jima to Lodiana, while a larger force muler 
Coueral St. Leger was prepared to follow.  Runjeeb Sing, now convinecd. that 
the governor-general was In earnest, abandoned his dreams of conquost, and 
on tho 25th of April, 1809, a treaby was concluded, by which the Rajah of 
Lahore agreed not Lo maintain more troops on the left bank of the Sutlej than 
necessary for the intemal management of the territories there acknowledged 
to belong to hha, nor to make any encvoachaaent on. the protected bikh trajahs, 
and the Brilish agree not to interfere in any way with his territories in tho 
north of the river. In connection with this treaty ib hecame necessary more 
exavtly to define the relation between the British government aud the pro- 
Wwotod. chiets, and it was formally announced thal Sirhind and Malwah bad 
heen, taken, under British protection, and that the chiefs, though not subjected 
tu tribute, nor interfered with in regard to huternal management, would be 
expected, when called upon, to join the British army with their forces, Ata 
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lita penocd wbwas cxplancd that the diedaration as to intanal maniwement 
did not preclude Bribish ita position whencva it maght be necessary to settle 
disputes ainong the rayahs, or suppress domestic disscucions 

Ab bhe Gime when the above tacitly wos concded with Runyect fing 4 
cquious distubunce Inoke ont at Delbt Shak Altai, as already qentianed 
ducdon the 18th of Deeamber 1506, and was succeeded Ty Tus eldest son, wha 
took Lhe title of Shih Akbar Th The nowanonarch, not yct rcconcudcd to the 
reduced fortunes of dus family mide several atlampts to bretk throagh the 
linnts which the British, now lis masters, had presaibed for hun On only 
ohne  eccision, how- 
over, did) bord Mainte 
ful ot neces ary ba 
mberfere — deaadodly 
Shah Akbar ad as 
Gal sons The ele 
ost Thad mvturally the 
host Gble to the dc- 
signation of Ton aps 
purent, bul the uo 
ther of the thitd son 
Mirza dthangn, being 
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half and induced the 
hing to take certian steps which aidicated a design to give hin, the sneces dion 
When the Butish govermacut interfered, Maza Sohangn began to act for hin 
self and Dy means of a body of mmed vctainers kept the palace tia stale ol 
alan A body of the Company's sepoys began in consequence, with the hing + 
consent, to mount guard at the palace gates The prices re( mers inumeciats ly 
took up a menacing position within, and when the resident, Mr Selon, advanced 
to oxpostulale with them, he was fied at and made a vay naitow cseape, & Dall 
evidently untended for ham having sluuek the cap of a sepoy ab his side On 
this the inner gatis were forced, the retamers dispased, and the prines hitsell 
sent offas prisoner to spend the remainder of his life in the tort of Allahabad 
Fiom this lime Shah Akbar resigned Iumsclt to lis fate, and dis pension at 
76,500 vipecs a month, which had only been promised eonditiondly by 
Marquis Wellesley, was confirmed Iry Lord Minto, and snbsequently increased 
Vil tt reached its maximum of £150,000 per annum 
The propiety of concluding s treaty with Runjcet sing had heen partly 
suggested by the supposed designs of the Emporor Napoleon Bonaparte against 
the British dominions in the Mast To the same cause are to be aseibod the 
thie intporlant missions which Lord Minto despatched about this time to 
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Persia, Cabool, and Scinde. The embassy to Persia, intrusled for the second ap 180 
time to Sir John Malcoln, was mainly designed {10 counteract the influence ~~ 
which the French had suececded in establishing at the Persian court. So Tmabrsy to 
important did this ohject seem to the British ministry, that they tov had pare 
despatched Sir Harford Jones on a similar errand This double embassy was 
unfortunate, Lord Minto protested against the embassy of the ministry as an 
interference wilh his prerogative, and several measures were adopted, as much 
with a view to maintain this prerogative as from any practical benefit antici- 
pated from them. Sir Jol Maleohn, who had the start of his competitor, 
arrived at Bushive, bué he returned to recommend the immediate preparation 
of a hostile armament for the Persian Gulf Sir Tarford Jonos followed, and 
had succeeded in conchiding a preliminary treaty, when a Icttor from Lord 
Minto to the court of ‘Teheran arrived, disavowing his character as an ambas- 
sudox Ultimately, however, his preliminary treaty was iatitied by the 
governor-general, and Air John Maleohu retwned, under his auspices, to perfect 
bhe negotiation. Le arrived ab 'I'cheran in dime, 1810, but quitted it without 
accomplishing anything, on being made aequaiuted with the approach of Sir 
Core Ouseley as the accredited ambassador of the British court, 
The embassy to Cabool was intrusted to Mr, Mlphinstone, and filled out so at 
as to impress the Afghans with a high idea of the British power and dignity. 
Little was known either of the country ov the government, and the chief value 
derived from the mission consisted in the full aud accurate information fu- 
nished with regard to both, in the excellent work which Ma. Elphinstone 
published after his retum,  Zenann Shab, who had excited the apprehension 
of successive governors-gencral, lad ecased to reign, having Deen deposed and. 
blinded hy his brotha Mahmood, who had usurped his throne. Mahmood 
was nol permitted to profit long by his usurpation, and was obliged to give 
way to another brother, who took the title of Shah Shuja. Te had held the 
nominal sovereignty lor five years, and was still in possession of the soveroignty 
when Mr. Milphinstons, after along and perilous jowney across the deserts of 
Bilkkancer and. Jossulmeer, arrived at Peshawer on the 5th of March, 1609, He 
mob wilh a friendly reception, and would have had no difficulty in concluding 
mir offensive and defensive alliance; but when he doclined this, and showed 
that the ouly object aimed at was the protection of British interosis, without 
wny reciprocal advantage, Shah Shuja demurred, and became more difficult to 
deat with, Ultimately, however, he agreed to a treaty Ly which he was to 
oppose the French and Porsians in any allempl to cross Afghanistan on their 
way lo India, and was to be defrayod tho expense which he might thus incur. 
This treaty was vatified at Caleutta ou the LOth of Juno, 1809, but when 
returned to Pesbawer was absolutely worthless, Civil war was raging— 
Mir, Kiphinstone had left the capital Lo await the reatoxabion of tranquillity, ' 
and Shah Sbuja was flocing before his enemies, A. pecuniaty grant which he 
Vou HL. 194 ei 
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urgently solicited, and Mr. Elphinstone strongly recommended, mioht have 
enabled him lo regain the ascendency, but Napoleon's reverses, and the 
rostorstion of the Bourbons, having removed all fear of French influence in 
the Hast, the grant was refused, and Giendly intercourse with the Afghans 
was no longer courted. 

The thid embassy was to Scinde The Company had, with a view to 
colunnereil privileges, repeatedly attempted to establish friendly relations with 
ILyderabad, the name of the capital of Scinde, as well as that of the Nizen's 
dominions, but their overtures lad been coldly, and even insolently repelled 
Politieal changes had, however, produced a change of inclination; and three 
brothers, Gholam Al, Karam Ali, and Murad Ali, who, ay the principal chiefs 
or Auncers of Seinde, jointly achuinistered ils affairy, became anxious for British 
protection, as a securily against the threatened aseendeney of Persia On their 
own proposal to renew the commoreial intercourse, which at an cay period 
had been earricd on by means of a factory ab Tatta, Captain Solon was neud ay 
ouvoy to Thyderabad, and conchided an offensive and defensive alliance ‘The 
terms, however, pledged the Company further than way thouelt expedicnt; 
and hence, while tho ratification was wilhheld, Mu Nicholas Hankey Sinith 
was deputed to explain the cause and restrich the stipulations, After many 
obstructions, to whieh the Amecrs themselves wero suspected of boing privy, 
Mo. Smith reached Uyderabad on the 8th of Ateust, 1809, and on dhe 
23d conchuled a treaty stipulating cternal friendship, the amubual appointinent 
of ambassadors, and the exclusion of the French, This last object, whieh had 
long been regarded as of primary moment, had tn consequence of Napoleon's 
reverses Decome unimportant, and the treaty therefore remained almost 
inoperative. 

While the governor-genoral was thas endeavouring to oxtend friendly rela 
tions wilh neighbouring states on the north and wost, occurrences of) an 
alarming character took place within tho presidency of Madras. Sir George 
Barlow, when, deprived uncoremoniously of the office of governor general, 
succeeded Lord William Bontinclc, who had bean as nceremoniously recalled 
from Madras, Ife entered upon the duties of his office iu tho end of December, 
1807, Tlis appointment was by no meang popular, As ho belonged to a 
different presidency he was considered ay intruder; and as le had proved 
himself in. Bengal to he a resolute financial roformer, a very powortul party, 
whom such reform would seriously affect, wore disposed to view all bis prae 
ceedings with suspicion, and use every means in their power to thwart them, 
Under such cireumstances it would have beon diflienlt for any governor, how- 
ever conciliating, to have made himself popular, and Sir George Barlow, so far 
from being concilialing, was of a stiff, dogged temper, which provoked Appa» 
sition by anuccessarily defying ib The mutiny which took place inthe Madras 
Sirol hy far the: most important event in Sir George Barlow's government: 
, yy 
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but before proceeding to give the details, it will be propor to give some acconnt ap. woo, 


of disturbances which occurred about the sume time in Travancore, Tho close” 


friendship which subsisted between the rajab and the Company, and which 
was signally manifested when au encroachment ou his rights by Tippoo was 
regarded as a sufliciont ground for decking war against Mysore, had subse- 
quently suffered considerable interruption. Two treatics had been afterwards 
concluded with the rajah, one in 1795, which guarantocd his territories, and 
merely hound him to furnish what troops he was able, and another im 1805, 
which bound him to pay a certain amount for a subsidiary force. Towards the 
end of L808 the subsidy was largely iu arvear, and when payment was clo- 
inanded, the rajah protested that the treaty of (805 had been forced upon hin, 
wd that the payment of four battalions with which it saddled him, was a far 
heavier burden than his revennes could bear. The resident, on the other hand, 
insished that diftieully in paying the subsidy was owing to the expenditure 
lavished on a body of useless troops, maintained by the rajal wnder the name 
of the Carnatic brigade. The real question in dispute thus was, whether the 
subsidiary foree or the brigade should be reduced, the raja advocating the 
former ancl the resident tho Tatler. 

Vailoo Trmbi, the dewan or prime minister, was another cause of contention, 
The vesident bluned hin for allowing the subsidy to fall into arrear, and 
insinlad on his rvomovel, This was seemingly acquiesced in, but Vailoo Tambi, 
while professedly holding oflice only till a successor should be appointed, 
xooretly organized a conspiracy of tho Nairs, induced the dewan of the Rajah of 
Cochin to join him, and giving oncouragement to sume French adventurers who 
had landed on the coast, spread a ramour of tho expected arrival of a French 
army to expel the Muglish, Fle also entered inte communication with the 
uelghbouring rajahs, and gained their support hy pretending that their religion 
was in danger, Colonel Macaulay, the resident, alarmed at the general oxcibte- 
ment which began to prevail, applied for reinforcements, Tho dewan, aware of 
this preenutionary meastue, again professed a willingness to resign if his per- 
sonal security were gtiarantoed, and arvangewents wore made for his removal 
bo Calient on the 28th of December, 1608 The very samo night the house of 
the resident was surrounded by a bedy of armed men, and he had only time to 
conceal himself, before they broke in and commenced a search with the avowed 
purpose of inmdoring lim, Tn the morning Colonel Macaulay escaped on board 
a vossol, whieh proved to be a transport with part of the expected reinforcements, 
lolonel Chalmers commanding the subsidiary force, which had its station at 
(Quilon, immediately commenced operations, hut the insurgents increased so 
rapidly that lo was obliged to return to Quilon, TLere ho was joined early in 
Jaunary, 1809, by his majesty’s 12ih regiment under Colonel Picton from 
Malabur. The disparity of force was however slill very groat, for the dewan 
was advancing ot tho head of nearly 30,000 men, with eighteen guns, On 
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Lhe 15th of January the encounter Look place. The attack was made by the 
dewan, and maintained for five hours, ab the end of which he was driven 
fron. the ficld with considerable loss 

After this repulse Vailoo Tambi, despairing of success ab Quilon, hastened. 
olf do Cochin, which was leld by Major Hewitt with only two companies of 
the 12th regiment, and six companies of uabive infantry, The insurpents 
advaneed to the altack in three masses, cach 1000 strong, and were again 
repulsed, Meanwhile reinforeements were arriving, Colonel Cuppage, com 
manding in Malabar, entered the province of Cochin from the north with his 
mnajosty’s 8OLh regiment, and two native batlations; Colonel St Leger was marche 
ing from Trichinopoly with his majesty's Oth regiment, a regiment of native 
cavalry, three native batidions, and a detachment of royal artillery, and was, 
moreover, to be joined by a Kallre regiment expected from Ceylon, Colonel St. 
Leger directed his march trvongh the province of Tinnevelly, debermined to force 
his way into Travaneore, across the mountain range by which the Western Ghauls 
avo continued to Capo Couorin. Kor this purpose it was necessary bo diverge 
far Lo the south, as in that direction the inost practicable passes are situated 
The one which he seleeted was the pass of Arambali or Aramuni, which Tends 
westward across Lhe mountains by the highroad fron, Palamhkota. ‘This puss 
was defended by formidable fines, and as Colonel St Lever had no batteriuy 
train, the task which he had wndertaken was one of no ordinary difficully. Tb 
was accomplished however by a well-managed surprise, and the Beilish troops 
began on the 17th of February to advance in the direction of Trivandrum, the 
Travancore capital Colonel Chalmers was also advaneinge wpon ib from the 
opposite direction, while Colonel Cuppage, who had erossed the norbherm frontier, 
was continuing his march southward withoub opposition, All resistance now 
coased, and it only remained to dictate to tho rajah such terms as seemed 
necessary Lo prevent the reewrrence of sinilar insurrections, The dewan had 
in tho meanwhile fled, and being abandoned by his master, who, as a proof 
of his zoal for the British interests, despatched various parlies in search of 
him, was driven at last to take refuge in the pagoda of Bhagwadi. Though 
venerated as a sanctuary, his [Lindoo prmsuers did not hesitate bo foree th The 
dewnn was found expiring of wounds, apparently self-inflicbed; bis brother 
who was with hin was taken, to Quilon and hanged. There cannot he a doubt 
that both brothers richly deserved their fato, Vailoo Tatubi in particular had 
atrociously raurdered My, Lume, a British surgeon, to whose professional 
services he had at one time been indebted, and thirty-four soldiers of the L2th 
regiinent whom be had entrapped into his eustody, and was, moreover, nected 
of having pul to death in cold blood 3000 native Christiaus, charged with no 
crime but their veligion, fis dead body was carried to ‘Trivandrma aril 
axpoded upon a gibbet. This proceeding, though suid to have been the act of 
ie: rajah, was strongly censurod by the goyernor-goneral, who held that the 
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resident had inade himself responsible by neither preventing the exposure nor 
proclaiming his disapprobation. The cuds of justice were served whon the 
dewan ceased lo exist, and the attempt to carry punishment further was, his 
lordship remarked, repugnant to humanity and to the prineiples of a 
civilized government. 

Though the pacifieation of Travancore seemed. to be complete, scarecly two 
years elapsed before the new dewan was suspected of following in the footsteps 
of his predecessor, The subsidy again fell into arrear, and indications were not 
wanting ofa new plot. Lt was therefore debermined to give eftect lo an artiele 
in the treaty of 1805, which provided that on failure of the conditions the 

ritish government should he at liberty to assume the management of the 
country. The necessity for this had become s0 apparent that the rajah Iimsel! 
iv said to have requested it Similar treatznent was applicd to the Rajah of 
Cochin, Tis dewan was certainly implicated in the Travancore insurrection, 
and. the sane security against its recurrence was therelore taken. The expenses 
of the war were leviod from the two rajahs in the proportions of two-thirds 
from ‘Travancore and one-third from Cochin, There is some reason for holding 
Ghat the union of the two rajuls, or rather of their punisters, in an insurrection 
which from the first must have been. fell to be almost desperate, never could 
have taken place without strong provocation, aul that the rigorous caaction of 
payment for troops which the vulors held Lo he unnecessary, and which are 
wdinitted to have been intolevably burdensome, was thercfore a violation loth 
of justice aud of sound policy. 

During these transactions at Travancore, dissatistaction with the governor 
had hoon greatly increased by the introduction of a new clement of discord. 
Mir dohn Cradoek having, like Lord William Bentinck, been abruptly recalled, 
in, consequence of the mutiny at Vellore, was succeeded as eommander-in-chiet 
by General [fay Macdowall Sir Jolin had held a seat in council, Both offices 
of course bevame vacant by lus reeall, but the directors thought proper in con- 
faring the one upon hig successor to deny hin the other, General Maedowall 
was nob a man to submit quietly te what he thought an insult and an injustice; 
wid therelore, alter he lad failed in an appeal to the directors, he addressed a 
lottar Lo Sir George Barlow, in which he declared that thoir refusal had placed 
him “in so extraordinary, so unexampled, and so bunuiliating a predicament, 
that the most painful emotions have been excited,” Having thus a great griev- 
ance of his own, his sympathies were naturally given to those who had any list 
of griovances; and hence when. the officers ander his cormmand became loud in 
theie complaint of certain rotrenchments to which they were suljected, so far 
(vom vopressing he rather encouraged them, Under such circumstonces the 
rules of military subordination were not strictly enforeod, and a niutinous spirit 
hegan to prevail, ‘ 

All tho ililery relrenehiments enforcod by the Madras government were 
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naturally anpalatible to the army, and a suong inclination was therefore felt 
of seizing upon any preteat which would afford an opportunity of giving open 
and formal utterance to dissatisfaction. The desire thus enterlamed was eve 
long gratified, Among the retrenchinents was the ahotition of what was callod 
the “Tent Contract,” under which ofliecrs in conummand of native troops reecived 
aw monthly allowaneo for providing the men with suitable camp equipage This 
allowance did nob vary wilh the nature of the service, but was lived ine its 
amount, and payable alike in cantonments and in the field, in peace and im war 
Sir John Cradoek, by whom this retrenchment was originally suggested, had 
instructed Colonel John Monro, the quartermaste-gencral, to report on its 
practicability, and the best mode of effecting ib The report entered filly into 
the sabjeet, and placed the olijeetions to the ten contrack in yo clear a light as 
to male it Qnposstble ba doubt the propriety of abolishing ib, Sir dohn Cradoch, 
Lord Wiliain Bentinek, and the Bengal government were perfeetly at one on 
the subject, and held that the retrenchment ought for dhwith Go be made Tho 
bask, of course, devolved an Sit Goorga Barlow as governor, aud to this extent 
only was he responsible, 

The officers whose enolmnents were affected were nob uineh disposed: to 
ovapple with the subjeck on its morita The objections wero obviously wan: 
swerable, bub ib was discovered that the mode of stating them was nob very 
guarded, There were pas wages in the report which, when brought into juxta- 
position, might be construed uot merely as hypothetical objections to the tort, 
contrach, but as specific charges against the ollicors who bad profited by il. 
Jolonel Monro set out with stating that “six years’ experionee of the practicnl 
ulfeets of the existing system of the camp eynipare of the amy, and an atten- 
tive examination of its operation during that period of Gime, had suggested the 
ohjections.” One af these ohjectious was as follows:—" By granting the same 
nllowanees in peace and war for the equipment of native corps, while the 
expenses incidental to that charge aro unavoidably much greater in war than 
in peace, it places the interest aud duty of oflicors commanding native corps in 
direct opposition to one another-—it makes ib their interest that their corps 
should not be in a state of efficiency fil for field service, and therefore furnishes 
sbrong inducement to neglect their most important duties.” Here, then, argued 
the officers, are Lio distinc) statements. In the one Colonel Monro points out 
a dereliction of duty which the tent contrach Lends to produce, and in the other 
he pives if as the result of his own oxperionce that this derolietion of duty hoy 
actually taken place, This charge he must cither prove, or he punished as a 
calumniator, Colanel Monro now diselaimed all intention of instuuating any- 
thing against the honour and integrity of the officers of the amy. "Chis would 
not do, They had clearly Loan charged with gross and corrupt negleet of duby, 
and they called upon the commander-in-chief to bring Colonel Mouro to a court- 
martial {6y aspersions on their characters as officers and gentlemen, 
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While adinitting that the language of the report ought to have been more 
guatded, we are not ab all disposed to admit that the inference which the 
oflicers drew from it was legitimate. Colonel Monro’s experience had convinced 
him that the pracbical working of the system was bad, but it did not follow that 
he had seen every one of the objections which he made to ib actually exem- 
plilicd, Lis experience suggested the objections, but how many of them had 
boon realized, and how many of them existed merely as temptations to which 
his fellow-offiears were tuanecessarily exposed, he had nowhere stated. It was, 
therefore, as Ulogical as it was disingenuous to give his words a meaning which 
they did nob necessarily bear, and then insist that this forced interpretation 
should be adopled as the only true one, and. that in the face of his own dix- 
lamer, Colonel Monro had not volunteered a report. Tle was ordered to 
Make il, aud he was bound in eonscience to state every ohjection which he 
believed bo be well founded. Even had he made specific charges, and said in 
plain Lerma thab he had known cases whore temptation had produced uceglect, 
lis statement might have beon strictly true, and therefore justifiable, even 
though the evidence which he possessed might nob have enabled him to establish 
i by legal proof 

1f the officers had 110 good ground for the outery which they raised against 
Colonel Mouro, whab must be thought of the commander-in-chicf, who, after 
consulting the judge advocate-goneral, and receiving his opinion that the accnsa- 
Lion of dhe officers could not be entertained, nob only entertained ib, bub placed 
Colonel Monro under arvest in order to wait his trial upon tt. Two cireum- 
shavers connected with this proceeding made the conduet of the commander-in- 
hie! absolutely inexcusable.  Virst, he had resigned. his offive, and was on the 
point of sailing for Mngland whon he took this extraordinary step, though he 
mish have heon aware that delay could not have prejudiced the vieht of the 
aecuses, While his premature decision would necessarily embarrass his successor. 
Mecondly, at the very time when General Macdowall set the opinion of the 
judge advoeate-genoral at nought, the officers themselves had acquieseed. in it, 
und wilhdvawn their application fora court-martial, to substitute for it a memo- 
rial to the divectors, praying for investigation, An examination of the motives 
by which the commandor-in-chief appeared Lo have heen influenced only placed 
his misconduct in a stil stronger light. 

When Goloncl Monro was placed under arrest, he appealed for protection to 
the governmont The commander-in-chiel, through whom the appeal was in. the 
first inutance sent, refused to transmit it, and it was, In consequence of his 
rofasal, sont directly to the governor in council, The government, in accordanco 
with the opinion of their legal advisers in military mattors, ab onco interfered, 
and aftor in vain requesting, poremptorily ordered the commander-in-chiel to 
reloaws Colonel Monvo from arrest. , Reluctant though he was, ho did not 
venture to disohoy, but besides protesting, took the only revenge still in his 
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power, by issuing a general order, in which he severely teprimanded Colonel 
Monro for appealing to the civil government, and declared that nothing but his 
imnediate departure prevented him from bringing hiin to trial for disobedience 
of orders, contempt of militia y authoriby, and disrespect to the conamancder tn 
chief, Uitherto the conduet of the government had heen firm, bub bomperate. 
The only part of their couduel which admitted of question was thei retinal ty 
transmit the memorial of the officers to the directors Now, however, they 
wore about to lake a step which placed them decidedly in the wrong, and in 
fact exhibited them as the imitators of General Macdowall’s violence. Not 
sitistied with veplying to his goneral order, by issuing a government order 
couched in lamenage as unbecoming as his own, they proceeded. to suspend from 
the Company's service Majar Boles, bhe deputy adjatiud enol, ane Colonel 
frpper, the adjutant-general, the former heeanse he had signed and circulated 
the genoral order, and the Tabier bevause, though absent ab the time, he avowed 
himself responsible for the conduet of his deputy. Nothing could be imore 
absurd and imeonsistent thaw this procedure on the part of the govermtuont. 
folonel Monto and Major Boles stood to all intents tn he sate position, hoy 
acted ministorially in obedienee to the conan of (heir superiors, and were 
therefore entitled equally to protection, Goverunent, however, tinbead of 
dispensing justice with an even hand, protected the one and punished the other, 
They thas descended from the vantage ground on which they fad previously 
sbood, and became, instead of fmpartial judges, mere parlizaus, According to Cheie 
new doctrine, an offieer acting in obedience bo orders was yeb Hable bo punish 
ment, tf he did not refise to obey when the orders given might happen to he 
iHogal Tf so, the sabordingty, when called to ach mininterially, is entitled for 
his own safety to sit in judement on his superior, and to refuse obedionce 
whonever he can satisfy himsol! that his suporiar has erved. This docbring, if 
acted apon, would soon make sad havee with military disciplina, Tb were easy, 
indeed, to pub extreme cases in which the subordinate inight be bound bo 
disobey, Elo might bo ordered, for instance, to beltway his (rust, or comnnil 
some other manifest crime, As a gonoral rule, however, his ouly duly is to 
obey without incurring the least responsibility. 1 is probably true that Major 
Boles, in signing and circulating the general order, displayed nob ouly ebedionce 
bub veal Still, in point of form, he was an irresponsible servant, and tho 
govermnent went far uslray when they ondeayoured bo fasten upen him a 
different vharacter. 
The pernicious yesulés of the course on which the government had now 
ontered soon becawe apparent. Major Boles was regarded by his flow-officurs 
as a persecuted man, and ay the cause in which he had bean mado a martyr was 
thoirs, they nob only prosented acdresses to him approving of bis conduct aud 
denouneing his sentence, but commoneed a subscription ta eonrpensate him for 
« his pay loss, “Lhe struggle betweon the government and the aymy had 
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thas become inevitable, and could not be terminated unless one of the partics ap woo. 
gave way, The governnent took a step which declared that they had no idea ~ 


of yielding or even of remaining on the defensive, Three months after the snspenuons 
suspension of Colonel Capper and Major Boles, a new goverment order ae 
auhouneed a sweeping list of suspensions and supetcessions At the head of 

(hose suspended fiom the service was the Honouable Colonel St Lewer, who 

had ecentiy fevminated the war in Travancore; and among those removed fom 

the command of battalions were Colonels Chalmers and Cappage, who had 
distinguished themselves in the sume eampaign. The offences thus punished. 

were slated (o be, the signing and influencing others to sign the addross lo 

Major Boles, & memorial enumerating the grievances of the Madras army, and 
intended lo he submitted to the governor-general, and a statement which had 

heen drawn up in fvour of General Macdowall and forwarded to him at Coylon, 

The momorial, the most exeoptionable of all the documents, had not been 

tran mitted, and the inbention of transmitting il was said to have heen aban- 

domed, when a copy of th fell into the hands of Sir George Barlow, and was 

mae Che ground of penal proceedings In. one respect these proceedings weie 

Wholly unjustifiable, "Phe oflivers punished were made acquainted at the sane 
moment wilh the charge and the seutenee, They were nob tried, aud even. 

(hero who doclived their innocence were nob allowed to prove it 


fa the government order a serious bliinader was committed. rom. stiange Duatecton 
imnaranee OF the palure of the disaffection, and the extent to which it had a . 
aprend, the subsidiary foree at Lyderabad was complimented at the expense of 
the obher divisions of the anny, for having refused to tale any part in the 
proceedings, whieh the order characterized as improper and dangerous. The 
compliment was very uiwelcome, and those lo whon ib was paid book, the most 
“foetal meus of showing how lWle they deserved it, hy publishing a letter 
in whieh they condamned: the proceedings of the government, exp essed their 
willingness ty contribute bo a subseription fand for compensating the suspended 
olfivora, amd declawed their determination to eo-oporate cordially with the rest 
of the amy iu endeavouring 40 remove the eanses of the present discontent, 
his letter was followed by an address bo the governor in council, signed hy 158 
allivers of the Jaulna and Elyderabad divisions, and calling for tho restoration of 
thove who had beun suspended or removed, as the only means likely to prevent 
w collision between the ¢ivil and military authorities, the destruction of 
discipline nad subordination among the native troops, and the ultimate loss of 
a lange portion of the British dominions ta India, faving advanced tus far 
dheir boliness inereased, and Colonel Moutresor, the officer in command of the 
Hlyderalmd fore, recoiverl a paper from his officers which they styled their 


ulthustam. No longer mincing matéers, ib demande Lhe repeal of the govern- 4g 
mont order, ibe restoration of the officers punished by it, the removal from the ‘oe 
alalf of te offers who had advised the governtaent, and a general amnesty for : at 
Von UW, % # 195 ' i ; rfl) 
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all past proceedings ‘This paper was signed by all the officers, except those on 
the staff, and to give effect bo it, a joint movement fiom Jaulua and Uydeabad 
on Madras was actually projected 

At Masulipatain, the natural resi to which the prevailing disatlection 
inevitably tended was realized, and an ach of open inutiny was committed by the 
Buropean regiment quaatered there  Vhe officers had borne thei full share in 
the general discontent, and at a convivial meeting bad drank toasts ad uttered 
sertinents, on which their commanding officer had animadverted with some 
severity. The privates also had some grievances, one of which was their being 
occasionally drafied ag marines to serve in the ships of wat in the Bay of 
Bengal, ence, when thvee companion were ardered for marine duly they 
refused, and the ollicers taking part in the mutiny arrested their colonel, 
instituted a committee of managing officers, and opened a correspondence with 
disaffected divisions ab Wyderabad, and in other quarters Colonel Maleoln, 
who was at Madas prepuring for lis Persian inivsion, was despafeled to Masuli- 
patam, and after various abtlempls to restore order and subordination, returned 
Lo report his conviction that nothing but a revocation of the govermuent order 
would sullice Lo prevent a general and Sitalinsurvection. This coneessiou would 
have been as fatal as insurrection could have been, and Sir George Barlow did 
wisely in repudiating it, [Te bad undoubtedly committed serious blunders, but 
none su serious as that whieh he would have committed had he yieldet to the 
counsels of those who would have eseaped from a present mutiny, by placing 
his neck boneath the foot of the mutinenrs, and thus destroying all fature cis 
cipline, Ay the contest seemed now inevitable, he took lis measures with the 
ulmosh prouptilude and vigour, and struck terror into the wtutincers, by showing 
thom plainly what now awaited them. This majesty's troops were lim to a 
wan; the native troops, when made aware of the fate which their officers were 
preparing for them, would pause belore committing themselves to hostilities 
with the govermmont, on whom their pay and pensions absolutely depeuded; 
and not a few of the officers, having been pushed farther than they ever ment 
to go, were desirous to recede. 

Ju order to ascertain the relative proportions of well-atfected and dis. 
affected officers, and take the necessary slbepy for tha removal of the latter, 
recourse was had to the very questionable device of employing a test, A paper 
in this form was accordingly drawn up, and coples of ib were sent to be com. 
manding officers of stations, with justructions 1o require the signatures of their 
officers to it, Those who refused to sign were to be removed (rom thelr 
regiments to stations on the coast, and remain there till better times might 
allow of their being again employed. At the same time, the native offivers 
wore made acquainted with the points in dispute, and instructed to aecqualnt 
thé sépoys that the complaints of the European officers ware anlirely personal, 


. and thas their own position and emoluments, if they remained faithful, would 
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not hue in the least affected. Tho Company's troops wero also so stationed as aD 1808, 
io bo kept in check hy his majesty’s veviments. All of these measmes wae 
vory successful except the test, which, on account of the suspicion which it was Teble ap 
supposed to Lmply, was very obnoxious, and was refused by many of whose a ne . 
loyalty there could be no doubt. According to the vetuins, of 1300 oflicers on 
the strength of the Madiag army, only 150 signed 

The oftivcis generally, peiceiving the hopelessness of the slaugyle which 
they had provoked, and not only alatmed at the penal consequences, but also, 
ibis to bo charitably presumed, ashamed at the loss of character which they 
had sustained by their violent and unsoldicrlike conduct, began to make their 
submissions but there were twa localities in which the mutinous spirit could 
not be exorcised without coercive measures, Ab Seringapatam the KHuropean a 
officers, on learning that they were to be separated froin their native soldiers, fea aa 
broke oub ab oneo into open rebellion, After compelling a small body of his ™“*"" 
majesty’s lroops to qnit the fort, they seized the publie treasure, drew up the 
beidves, aud placed themselves in an attitude of defiance. A detachment, con- 
sigling of the 25th dragoons and one of his majesly’s regiments of infantry, 
bogether with a regiinent of native cavalry and a native butlalion, hastened 
under Colonel Gibbs to Sceringapatam Meanwhile two native batlalions were 
on their way from Chitleldroog to join the garrison, Somo Mysorean horse 


were sent oub to inbereept them, bub no serious obstacle to their progress was 
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opposed. Will they arrived within sight of the fort, when seoing tho dragoons 
approaching Lo encounter them, thoy took fright, broke, and dispersed, Most of 
them, however, by moans of a demonstration in their favour from the fort, 
nianaged lo oseape into il, though not without a loss of nearly 200 in killed 
and wounted, During the night the garrison cannonadod the British oncamp- 
ruont, and compelled its removal to a greater distance, but this was the last act. 
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Av to, all past procecdings, This paper was signed by all the officers, except Chose on 
~~ the staff, and. to give effect to it, a jot movement fom Jautua and Hyderabad 
on Madras was actually projected. 
AL Masulipatam, the natural result to whieh the prevailing disaffeetion 
Opi — inevitably tended was realized, and an act of open mutiny was copnnitted by the 
rabid Huropean regiment ynartered there. The officers had forme their full share in 
the general diseontent, and at a convivial meeting had drank toasts and ulberod 
sentiments, on which their commanding oflicer bad animadverled with some 
severity. ‘Lhe privates also had some grievances, one of which was their being 
occasionally diafted as marines to serve in the ships of war in the Bay of 
Bengal. ences, when three companies were ordered for marine duly they 
refnsed, and tho officers taking parl in the mutiny arrested their colonel, 
instituted » committee of managing officers, and opened a correspoudence wibh 
disalleeted divisions at ELyderabad, aud in other quarters, Colonel Maleolin, 
who was at Madvas preparing for his Persian mission, was despatehed lo Masuli- 
patam, aud after various attempts to restore order and subordination, returned 
lo report his convistion thal nothing lita revocation of the goverment order 
would sullice to prevent a general and fatal iusurrcetion, —Phis concession would 
have heon as fatal ag insurrection gould have heen, and Sir George harlow cid 
wisely in repudiating it, Tle had andowbledly comuulbod serious blunders, but 
none so serious as that which he would have comunitted had he yielded Co the 
counsels of those who would have eseaped frou. a present auttiny, by plactiy 
his neck. beneath the foot of the mutineers, and thus destroying all fiubure dis 
Deomon — ipline. As the contest seemed now inevitwhle, he took his measuras with he 
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bit dooge Tinost promptitude and vigour, and struck terror into bho mudineers, hy showing 


Paew thems plainly what now awaited them. Tis majesty’s troops were firm to a 
wan; the native troops, when made aware of the fate which their officers wer 
preparing for them, would panse before commilting themselves to hostilities 
wilh the government, on whom their pay and pensions absolutely depended ; 
and not a few of the officers, having been pushed farther than they ever meant 
to vo, Were desirous to recela, 

Gmploy- Jn order to ascertain the relative proportions of well-alleebed and dis. 

ee 8 affocterd officers, and take tho necessary steps for Lhe removal of the latter, 


recourse was hal lo the very questionable davies of employing a test. A paper 

in this form was accordingly drawn up, and copies of it were send to the vom- 

mancding officers of stations, with instructions to requive tho signatures of their 

officers to i Those who refused to sign were to be reuoved from their 

reyhinenis Lo stations on the coast, and remain thore till better times might 

allow of thoir being again employed. At the same time, the native officers 
a wore made acqnainted with the points in dispute, and instructed do acquaint 
Ay the, sepoys that the complaints of the. Huropean offivers were entirely personal, 
’ yhoo ‘atid tha their wn position and emoluments, if they remained faithful, would 
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not be in the least affected The Company's troops were also so stationed as 
bo be hept in cheek by his inajesty’s regiments, All of these measures were 
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very successful except the test, which, on accomat of the suspicion whieh ib was Tate ap 


supposed, do Linply, was very obnoxious, and was refused by many of whose 
loyalty there cowd be no doubt According to the reburns, of 1300 officers on 
Lhe strength of the Madras army, ouly 150 signed 

The officers generally, perceiving the hopelessness of the struggle which 
they had provoked, and not only alarimcd at the penal consequences, but also, 
ib is to be charitably presumed, ashamed at the loss of character which they 
had sustained by their violent and unsollierlike conduct, began to make their 
salynission; bub there were two localities in which the mutinous spirtt could 
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nob be exoveised without cocrcive measures, At Seringapatam the Huropcun Mutiny at 


oflicers, on learning that they were to be separated from their native soldiers, 
broke oub at onee into open rebellion, Aflor voinpelling a small body of his 
majesby’s broops to quit the fort, they seized the public treasure, drew up the 
bridges, and placed themselves in an attitude of defiance. A detachment, con- 
sisting Of the 25th dragoons mand one of his majesty’s regiments of infantry, 
Logether with a veyimonl of uative cavalry and a native battalion, hastened 
under Colonel Gibbs to Seringapatam, Meanwhile two native battalions were 
on. their way from Chitteldroog to join the garrison, Some Mysorean horse 
wore sent out bo intercept them, bub no serious obstacle tu their progress was 
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opposerL till they arrived within sight of the fort, when seeing the cragouns 
upproaching to eneownter them, they took fright, broke, and dispersed, Mast of 
thom, however, by means of a demonstration in their fayour from the fort, 
mimaged to ageape into it, thongh not without a loss of noarly 200 in killed 
and wounded, Durtug the nighé the garrison cunnonaled the Byitish oncamp- 
inent, and compelled its removal to a greator distance, but this was the last act 
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of hostility on which the mutmees yontincd Afterwards, on leunimg how 
gloomy tho prospects were, they hastencd to make then subnussien 

The only other locality in which an obstinate vesishance was Chicatoned was 
Uyduiebal When the demonstration there was af ts hoght, ib was decmed 
advisable to seud for Colonel Close, the resident ab Poona, whore poptlarity 
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with the sepoys might, 1b was supposed, be brined. bo good aecount The aneved 
on. the 38d of August, 1809, and afta, making his way with some diffieally into 
bho cantonments, suececded so Tittle by expostulation, (hat, wader some appre 
heusion. of pewonal restraint, he wilhdiew to the regideney to await futher 
moaleuctions As soon as ho withdrew, Ube committee of oflicers sent for the 
divisions ab Jaulna and inthe Northern Cieus Tho troops at the former plaice, 
at once obeying the summons, made two tamaches in advance, and those in ie 
Civears woe pPropaing to take the eld, when the views of the officers of 
Hyderabad underwent a change, which they (hemsclves, ma poniloutial titer 
to the governor-gencral, attributed to a hind of studden conversion, Chough 
there is reason to suspech tbat they were influenced ag auch by fear as hy 
genuine repentance, All theit blistering and violeneo Cis cided in abject 
humihation They signed the test, and began to prevel: submission. by sending 
to the different stations of the army a circular i whieh they entieated ther 
brother officers to lose no tine in following Lheir example 

On the 11th of September, 1809, Lord Minto atived at Madvas, aud was 


toomutiny gratified to find the mutiny aheady quelled, Min decided aeprobation af the 
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conduct of the mutineers, and hig general concurrence with the views af Sir 
George Barlow wore well known, but still, from his known moderation and 
leniency, uiuch was expected which it would bave been vain to expect from the 
¥beHtiness and almost vindictive severity of the governor of Madras, General 
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Macdowall, in some respects the greatest culprit, of all, was already beyond the 


reach of human punishment, the vessel iu which he sailed and all on board of 


AT 1809 


her having perished aé sea, Other culprits however remained, whose misdeeds Pma mp 
; ; f 2 » Drossian of 
could not be passed over. These were officers in command of slabions or of iminy im 


separate corps, muck officers who Tad made themselves couspicuons for activity 
and violence, Only three of the oue class and cighteen of the other were 
seloebed, the former to be tried by court-martial, and the latter to be at their 
option either tried in like manner or dismissed, The proceedings of the home 
authorities with reference to the mutiny may be briefly stated. In the ITouse 
of Commons papers were called for, dui no motion was founded on them, Tn 
the court of directors the conduch of Siv George Barlow was generally approved, 
with two important exceplions—the one, the suspension of Major Boles fox 
signing and circulating General Macdowall's general order, and the other the 
susponsion of a aunber of officers, on privale information, withont notice and 
without drial Tn appointing a new commander-in-chiel the impolicy of 
exchiding him frour the council was so strongly recognized, that one of the civil 
meowbers wis cemoved to make way for him, Ainotion for the recall of Sir 
George Barlow, though defeated in July, 1811, was renewed at the end of the 
following year and carried, 
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The native of the Madras mutiny, the questions which it raised, and the Pukoof Wal. 


proper mode of disposing of them, cunnab be more clearly stated, nov more author- 
itatively stated, than in the following exact of a letter written by the Duke 
of Wellington from Badajoz on the 8d of Decemhor, 1809, to Sir Jolin Maleoln; 
“Those transactions aml their cruses prove thab it isnot always the man who 
has the character of being the best-natured, and one af the easiest disposition, 
who will agree best with those placed in anthority over him, or those with 
whom he is to ¢o operate They owe their origin to the disputes of the persons 
in authoviby in India, that is bo say, hebween the governor and the commeander- 
in-ehief Both, but principally the latter, looked for partizans and supporters 5 
and these have ended by throwing off all subordination, by relinquishing all 
havbits of obedticnce, and almost by open resistance, Nothing can be more absurd 
than the pretest for this conduet. Colonel Monra’s opinion might be erroneous, 
end might have been hash towards lis brother officers; but vot only he ought 
not to have heen brought to a court-martial for giving that opinion, but he ought 
to have buen brought to a court-martial if he had refrained from giving tt, when 
he was called upon by the commander-in-chief to make him a report on a snbjoct 
refurved. to his special considevation, ‘The officers of the army aro equally wrong 
in the part they have taken in the subsoquent park of the question, which 
ix one between the governor and the commander-in-chief, whether the former 
had aright to protect Colonel Monro from the acta of tho latter, upon which 
question no man can have a doubt who has any knowledge of the constitution 
of Great Britain, and particularly of that of the Judian governments. I who 
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Ab io. have arrived pretty nearly at the top of the tree should be the last man bo give 
up any point of right ormilitary etiquette. But T have no doubb whatever, not 
‘the Dukoot OnLy that it was the right, bub thab ib was the duty of the governor in couucil 


Welling ‘ 
tuvusaewa LO interfere lo save Colonel Monro; and that if he had net done so, wud the 


on Wadia 


mutiny, PUblie hal sustained any loss or inconvenience from his trial, ov if the public 


attention had been drawn to the injustice of his trial, the governor would haye 
been severely vesponsible for the omission to perform bis duty. So far for my 
opinion upon the main poiuts of the question, As for Lhe others, the conduct 
of officers upon the addresses, the orders issued, the resolutions entered tite, 
the vesignations of their oftices, &e., they are consequences of the firsl evrov; 
that is, of persons in authoviby making parbizans of those placed ander thei, 
instead of amakiny all obey the constituted authorities of the state. This 
conduct in the officers of the army woud have been wrong, ever if tha eatuse 
had heen just aud the comuuucler-in-chicl had wished bo saeen Colonel Monro 
from the persceubion of the government; and it is really not worth while to 
take up my time in describing, or yours in perusing a deseriplion of the folly, 
the inconsistency, or the broaches of discipline and subordination contained. te 
all Unose documents.” 
ey Nobwithstanding the Joeal distiwbanees which have been deserihed, the 
unin Lod general poaco of dudia was not interrupted during Lord Minto's aciuinisteetion, 
wee Phe period, however, wis by no mews destitute of stirring fucidents and 
briliant achievements, aud his lordship repeatedly showed thab le possessed 
abundance of activity and enterprise; but as the ovcasions on whieh they were 
displayed were more ecouncebad with Kmvopean than with Indian polities, 1 
very brief nobice of then will suflie, On the oeenpation of Portuyal by tho 
French, the governor-geveral, in aceordanee wilh instructions frome the Dribish 
ministry, proveeded to tako military ocenpation of the Portugneso settlements 
tu bhe Mast, This was unnecessary with regard to Goa, where an arangement, 
giving the military authority to the British, and reserving the civil adminis 
tration to the Portuguese, lal already been made. tn order to eflect a similar 
arrongement at Macao, an expedition libled oub at Caleetla and Madras snilod 
in tho end of July, and arrived on the fLth of September, 1800. Ll was anes- 
pectad, aud the governor of Macao having received no instenetions trom Kurope, 
refused Lo receive the sanction of tho viceroy of Goa as suflivient euthority for 
resigning the place. Loree was therefore anployed, aud he was compelled to 
yield a reluctant assent to British military occupation, 1d seems bo have beun 
altogether forgotten that the Chinese had a righb lo be eoustlled, and the 
consequence was 4 complete sloppage of the British trade, and a narrow excape 
from a war with China, The expedition thus proved a gomplete failure, 
The next expeditions were of a more important character and produced 


pieee” ‘yore fortunate vosults, The islands of Mauritius aud Bourbon, in the possession. 
a 2 3, es of, ha oe had: long beet the rendezvous of their navy in the East, aiul of, 
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puUnerous privateers, who preyed upon the British trade and inflicted enormous a. isi. 
losses upon it. Ln 1807 the port of Caleubla alone, in the course of six weeks,” 
sustained losses by capture to the amount of £300,000. As the most cflectual Atrek on 
means of escaping from these losses, and paralyzing the naval resources of the ee 
french in the Indian Occan, it was determined to attempt the capture of the 

islands. With this view, aller an important station had been obtained by seizing 

the smal island of Rodriguez, situated about 100 leagues east of the Mauritius, 

and a descent had been made on the Esle of Bourbon, which seemed to prove 


that the capture of the whole island might be cfected without diflieulty, the 
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governor-genoral Albed out a powerlul armament, which arrived at Rodrignes puineat 
on the 20th of dime, (810. Having joined the troops already there wider 
Colonel Keating, tt sailed again on the 3d of July, under a strony squadron, of 
the British navy in command of Commodore Rowley, eflected a luading on the 
7th in the vicinity of Sb. Denis, the capital, and completed the comprest of the 
whole island with the Joss of only cighteen killed and fifly-uine wounded, 
‘his suecess was almost eounterbulanced by nome severe nayal losses which 
the Brilish shortly after sustained, not so ach from the superiority of the 
enemy 4 from an imperfect acquaintance with the pilolage of the eoast. These 
disasters having been repaired, the more important conquest of the Mauritius 
was now bo be attempted. 

Tho expedition, to which each of (he three Indian prosidencies coutribubed expedition 
a nota, anchored on the 20th of November, 1810, in Grande Bayo, near the rinu 
norbh-east extremity of tho island, and about flleen miles from Port Louis, its 
eapital, A landing was immedialely effeetod without opposition, snd the whole 
Soreo, mastering about 11,000 mon, began to advance, Tho Trench governor 
was tmablo Lo muster moro than 2000 Europeans, aul a considerable nunber 
of undisciplined and lalfarmed inhabitants and slaves. With these, however, 
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Aviso he ventured lo uake a stand in an advantageous position a few ales frou the 
a ‘apital, and was not driven fiom it till he had inflieted seme loss Prepara- 
cine dons being male bo assaull the town by lant anc eannonade ib by sea, the 
Muuitins governor offered to capitulate, and, owing to the advanced state of Che season, 
obtained fevowable terms The strength of the place had been areatly over - 
rated, and the conquest of the ishaud, which immediately followed, though 
undoubtedly a valuable acquisition, was ade by such an overpowering foree 

that no great honour was gained hy ib 


AM ule After the reduction of the Mieneh islands, the setilements of Che Duteb, 
on Dutch 


valtionatr Who, in consequence of Napoleon's successes, had become, more by compulsion 


than. choice, the allies of the French, beeame tho neat objects of attack. All 
that the British ministry originally contemplated was a vigorous blockade of 
Java and the Spice Tslands Lord Minto and Adimital Drury concurred: in 
reconnnending a more decided course, and instead of resting satisfied with 
blockade, decided on captine, With this view, a small expedition was in the 
first instance filbed out against the Molueeas, and sailing fron: Madras, arrived 
off Amboyna, the hugest of the group, in Pohruiuy, ESTO The town, situated 
at the bottom of a small bay, was defended by batteries plieed alony the 
beach and on the adjoining heights, and alo by Kot Vietovia miotnting heavy 
ordnance, The resistance was feoble, anda stummons bo surrender, senb v4 pou 
as Che commiuniding heights were gained, was at onee oheyed. Phe defence had 
been disgracuftd, for a body of more than 1800 Muropeaus and Malays 
surrendered to a bhitd of Ghat mimber "Phe governor paid the poralty of Tis 
treachery or cowardice with bis life. On arriving ab dava, to which he was 
sont in terms of the capitulation, le was tried by a court-martial, found guilty, 
aud shot. In the capture of Amboyna, the oo-ealled anaysiere whieh was 
perpetrated upon it in the early annals of the Company, was for the first tine 
Conuestor avenged, ho Bandas, Tormate, and the otber islands of Lhe group, were shortly 
Waa afterwards taken, and the only important settlement which remained with (he 
Dutch in the astern Archipelago was the island of Java The expedition 
against ib, though previously contemplated, had been deforved Gill the return of 
the troops from the Mauritins, Those, with the addifion of lis majosty's Tach 
reghuont avd a portion of the 22d dragoons, were immediately ve-ombarked, 
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while a Jargs detachment, accompanied by the governor-geneval tu person, 
sulad from Bongal. The expedition was commuuded by Sir Namuel Artehauty, 
connmmander-in ebief at Madras At Malaeea, dhe appointed rendexvormsy, Ure 
diferent detachments were assombled by the Ist June, aud after an inatai- 
cate navigation, nob ag usual blirough the Straits of Randa, bub by an inner 
possage along the south-west const of Borneo, the whole foree anchored off tha 
north coast of Java, on the 2d of Augnst, 1811, Napoleon's alteution had 
“hee particularly called to the island by a feeble abbompt mado upon it hy 
the British, in 1807, Reinforcoments had in consaynense been sent oub, and 
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General Daendels, an able and determined officer, had been appowtod governor 4p asit 
Under his management the old forts had been repancd and new formidable ~ 
woiks had been eected, but fortunately, perhaps, for the expedition, he had conquest of 
heen superseded by General Janmsens, just before the expedition arived ee 
Lustead of entering into details, if must 
here slice simply to mention that afler 
Batavia had been easily oceupied, and 
Fort Cornelis cariied hy a dreadful as- 
sault, in which British prowess was sig- 
nally displayed, the whole tsland, with its 
dependencies, was formally surrendered 
hy treaty to Greab Britain Mr (adtter- 
wards Sin) Stamford Raflles, by whon the 
expedition had been first suggested and. 
ils practicability demonstrated, was ap- + 
pointed Teubonant-governor, and Colonel : 
Gillespic, whose shill and galleutiy had 
greatly contvibuted Co the conquest, was 
left in command of the (oops 

The governor-general, shorly after SR ee eee 
his retrmn to Caleubla in the end of 
ISHL, received information that Tail Moira had been appointed his srecessor State ot 
He hat biinsel! expressed a wish to resign in January, Sth bub a change of Pi 
ininisuy had made patronage desirable, and the penod he bad mentioned FU 
seoning to the dispensers of ib too distant, they had not been able to refrain 
fiom manifisting their impatienee by reealhng him. ‘Che shot period of office 
renmining (o lim was employed m eudeavonring to place the atnieahle relations 
ofthe British goverment with allies and adjoining slates on a batisfagtory 
footing, and promoting the internal prosperity of the country In the Couner 
class of arrangements he was vob very succossful Oude continued to be in as 
disoased a shite as ever, and the very vague Lovins in which Marquis Wellesley’s 
subsidiary treaty was couched, gave vise to iuterminable inisunderstandings 
botween the naboh and the resident; the nabob interpreting them in the sense 
which gaye him the greatest freedom flom restraint, and the resident stretching 
their ineaning so as to give him an almost unlimited right of interference. 
Lord Minto book pari with the resident, but ccased to rule before he had 
completed o tnal arrangoment, Tn regard to the Nepaulese and the Thumese, 
his policy was chargoable with dilatoriness, if nob with timidity, Both of them 
had actually cneroached on the British territory. Had thoy been tustantly 
checked in & resolute spirit, ney might easily lave boon intimicdated, whereas, 
hy first complaining of encroachment, and then tomporizing, Lord Minto 


encotiracod. future insolonce and aggression, and left the necessary punishnent 
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vps. of then as a burdensome legacy Lo his successor, The same thing may be said 
of the half measuies he adopted Lo check the mensions of the Pindarees 
Moats {nu regard to financial arrangements Lord Minto's administration was 
cece at eminently sneeessful, The continnation of peace enabled him lo give effort to 
ee the system of economy which his predecessor commenced, and in the very 
second year of his adininistration, the runnal deficit disappenred, and a surplas 
of revente over expenditure was obtained. This surplus, in his last year of 
oflies, amounted to about £1,500,000 sterling This favourable state of matters, 
however, was produced, not so miueh by any increased aggregule of revenue, 
or by any duninished aggregate of expenditave, as by improved credil, which 
enabled the Company to contract new loans aba lower, aud thus pay off those 
whieh they had contracted at a ligher vate of interest On Loans openad in 
(790, 1796, and 1798, the rate of interest was 12 percent; in E8f0, the rate 
on the whole of the Company's outstanding obligations was reduced fo 6 per 
eent, Simultaneously with this improved power of borrowing, the debt itself 
had rapidly increased in ainount Jn £792 it was little more than 67,000,000 
sterling; and in 1799, 210,000,000 In 1805, Gowards the end of Marqtts 
Wollesley’s administration, ib had risen to nearly £21,000,000, and in ES07 to 
£26,000,000, Tn this last year the interest was £2,228,000 0 to (he best year 
of Lord Minto’s administration, though another £1,000,000 had heen added to 
the debt, making it in all £27,000,000. bhe interest was only £1,636,000, in 
Other words a reduction of interest to the amount of more than £500,000 
sterling hal been effected, 
Fie uncon Amony the personal merits of Lord. Minto mast not be forgotten the interest 
aus Which he took in native literature, and the liberal patronage which he ox tended 
Momvme to those who cultivated it So fir as compatible with the restrictions iaposed 
upon lin by the home authorities, he endeavoured to carry out the view of 
Marquis Wollesloy in. founding the college of Fort Willian, and le also pro- 
posed a plus for the foundation of Hindoo colleges at Nadiya and Tirhoot 
These wore to have been followed hy Mahometan colleees in other lovalitios 
The ohject contemplated by these institutions was to continue Go mative Tibor 
ture that encouragement which it received from native goverumetls, bub which 
had veasod in consequence of the political revolutions whielt Ue country hawt 
undergone, In regard to the Baptist missionaries at Serampore, the conrhuet 
of Lord Minto wnfurtnnatecly is inconsistent with itself, and at varianee with 
the good sense and enlightened spit which he usually displayed. Bosides de- 
fraying oul of the public treasury the expense of several nabive grammars, die- 
tionaries, and other radiraentary works printed at the Serampore press, he gave 
liberal aid to the Scrampove translations of the Seriptures, anil yeb Iavued au 
: edict which evidently tended, if not to crush thom allogethyr, to diminish 
a: their usefulness, and bring them under bondago, Sir George Barlow, sharing 
en im the prejudices then generally entertained by old Nuropoan residents, “and 
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warmed abt the supposed connection between missionary labours and the Vellore a p.1su 
nliny, prohibited the missionaries from preaching in the public streets, or 
sending itinerant native preachers through tho villages, or gratuitously distri- Preyndics 
buting controversial and religions Wacls, bub imposed no restriction on their ce 
private instructions or Scripture translations, and left them at Liberty to per- 

form clivine service in Bengalee in their mission-house ab Calcutta. One of 

the fist acts of Lord Minto's government was not merely to renew the restric- 

tions, bub to threaten, the missionaries with others of a still more rigorous de- 
seription, "Tho pretext for this procedure was the circulation of a tract in 

Poisian containing what was called a seurrilous account of Mahomet By a 
strange perversion of the meaning of 
words ib was held that government, 
by promising to protect the great 
body of the people in the undisturbed 
exercise of their religion, were there- 
by pledged not to allow any one to 
obtrude upon them printed works 
containing arguaents or exhortations 
wl variance with their religious tencts, 
The inference drawn was, that the 
Company were under an obligation 
to suppress, wibhin tho limits of their 
territory, treatises rat public preach- 
tng offensive to the religions persua- 
sions of the people — an obligation 
which considerabions of necessary ean- 
tion, of general afoby, and national 
faith and honour, made ib ianporative 
on them to Cali in conformity to hay Cnn tee ne es 

his very curious pledge and obliga- 

tion, Lhe governor-general in counei) nob only prohibited the issue of religions Inuviows 
tracts, ub ordered that public prenching im the vernacular tongue in the sa 
mnission-house at Calcutta should be discontinued, Even this was nob deomed 
sticiont, and for the avowed purpose of bringing the missionary press move 
immediately under the control of the oflicors of the government, tlie missionaries 

swore commanded to remove tt from Serampore to Caleutta. 

Tn order to seo all the onormity of this edict Ub is necessary to romember ‘tyxmnical 
that at this time Serampore was Danish, not British bovribory, aud that the ne 
governor-general tn council had no more right to expel the missionaries from it 
than Go expel them from Copenhagen. Thus, under the pretext of maintaining 
what was called “national faith and honour,” he was grossly violating both, 
by tyrnnically Interfering with tho righty of an European sovorcign. The 
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removal of the missionaries from Serampore was equivalent toa confiscation o! 
their property there, since it veudered the whole establishment on which their 
capital had been expended worthless, Of by some abstrd inisnomer, this could 
be ealled toleration to Lindoos and Mahotmetans, what was ib to Chistian 
missionaries but rank persecution? They were to be pub to an expense which 
they declared to be ruinous, and their mouths were to be eaeged im order tat 
they might not be able to preach the gospel within theit own mission howe to 
the natives who would have come of their own accord to Tisten to it The 
whole proceeding was so monstious, that when the missionaries remonsbrated 

goverment hesitated in carrying oub coercive measuies which could only have 
been, characterized as an anti-Christian crusade The interdict on preaching in 
the ehapel at Caleutta was withdrawn, and Che infssionarios seved Cheit Soran 

pore press by sulanitting to a censorship Henceforth, not one of the traet 4 
penned Dy such men as Carey, Maashman, and Ward, nor indeed any work 
whatever, could issue from their press until it had undergoue a deeradine 
inspection, and received the duprimatur of the government peerelary ab 
Calontta. 

The tyrannical edict directed against the Baptink missionaries is the preat 
blot on lord Minto’s adininistration, and is the more to he reoretted, because 
he had ti many respeets well eamed the honour of being vemarded as a mocded 
governor-generaL Before he qeitbed the govermnent, the evown testified il, 
approbation of his services by advancing hin a step in tho pecrge, by whieh 
he beeame Iarl Minto. This honour, apparently the only reward which he 
received, he was not permitted long to enjoy, as he died in S85 ba fow months 
alter his arrival in this country, With the termination of his administration, 
anew era in the history of British Lndia commenced The twenty years for 
which the Company's charter was renewed by Act 83 Ceo, TLL «58, expired 
on tho Ist of March, 180f, and with a view to this event, the three years 
notice lo which the Company wore entitled, was given in the besiming of 
March, 1811, An account of the important diseussions whieh preceded the 
renewal of the charLer, and the terms on whieh ib was allimately poanted, nest 
be reserved to fornt the appropriate commencement of a new volune 
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